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INTRODUCTION. 

0  of  over  forty-two  years  lias  elapsed  siiice  New  Soutli  Wales 
was  restricted  to  its  present  boundaries.  At  the  close  of  1859,  when 
Queensland  -was  separated  from  it,  the  mother  Stat«  contained  a 
popalation  of  336,572  persons.  After  forty-two  years  the  number  has 
hs«n  to  1,379,890 — an  increase  of  over  1,040,000,  During  the  interval 
the  growth  of  population  was  : — 

1880  348,54» 

1870   408,659 

1880 747,960 

1890   1,121,860 

1900  1,364,587 

The  birUi  rate  from  1860  to  1869  was  41-83  per  thousand  of  the 
population  ;  this  rate,  however,  waa  not  maintained,  as  the  following 
figures  show  r — 

1860-09   41-83  per  thouMud. 

1870-79  38-90 

1880-89  37-31 

1890-99   31-11 

1900-01    27-51 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  rate  declined  in  each 
decennial  period,  while  the  returns  for  1900-01  show  that  the  decrease 
has  continued.  The  fall  in  the  birth  rate  is  common  to  all  the 
Australian  States,  and  is  the  weakest  point  in  their  progress.  The 
mortality  rates  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  forty-two  years. 
From  1860  to  1869  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  was 
17-02;  from  1870  to  1879,  1543;  from  1880  to  1889,  14-92;  and  in 
the  twelve  years,  1890-1901,  only  12-29  per  thousand.  Fart  of  this 
improvemetit  is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  the  lower  average 
age  of  the  present  population  as  compared  with  twenty  or  forty  years 
nga;  but  when  aofficient  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  death  rates  of 
Uie  community. 
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No  part  oi  our  progress  has  been  more  reol  than  tiiat  of  Education. 
In  1860  there  were  798  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  3i,767  scholars  on 
the  roll.  These  figures  represent  1  school  to  422  persons,  and  10 
scholars  to  every  100  persons.  The  proportion  of  schools  is  now  about 
1  to  every  370  persons,  while  the  number  of  scliolars  has  risen  to  22 
per  hundred  of  the  population.  The  leavening  influence  of  education 
may  be  tested  both  by  the  census  returns  and  by  the  marriage  registers. 
In  1861,  18'68  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males,  and  14-54  of  the  adult 
females  could  not  read  or  write.  Forty  years  later  the  percentages 
were  537  for  males,  and  3-57  for  females.  In  1860,  265  persons  cot 
of  every  thousand  married  could  not  sign  the  marriage  register;  in 
1870,  the  number  was  stiD  lai^,  viz.,  182  ;  in  1880  it  had  fallen  to 
67,  and  in  1890  to  27,  while  in  1900  the  number  had  declined  to  14, 
the  niajority  in  all  cases  being  persons  not  bom  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  opening  up  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  State  has  been  a  slow 
and  difficult  process.  The  obstacles  met  with  in  crossing  the  mountain 
barriers,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,  militated  against  the  progress  of  railway  construction  during 
the  early  period.  There  were  70  miles  of  railway  open  in  1860 ;  these 
linos,  after  paying  working  expenses,  earned  a  total  of  £11,842,  equal 
to  a  return  of  £169  per  mile  ;  the  mileage  under  traffic  is  now  2,845, 
and  the  net  earnings  £1,530,578,  representing  £538  per  mile.  The 
following  facts  show  the  extent  of  railway  development  which  the 
State  has  witnessed  daring  the  last  four  decades  : — 


Period. 

P„p^io.p„ 

TaanrnDH 

""'"'""•  *^"- 

£ 

£ 

1860 

4,979 

11,842 

1,422,672 

0-6 

1870 

1,4«7 

101,139 

5,566.092 

1-8 

1880 

882 

513,298 

11,778,819 

4'4 

1890 

602 

967,251 

30,555,123 

7-4 

466 

1,530,678 

38,932,781 

7-9 

Equally  striking  profpr^ea  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
poBtal  facilitieB  and  in  the  advanta^  taken  o£  them  by  the  public.  In 
1660  there  were  289  post  offices,  of  which  36  were  also  tele^[raphstatioiiB; 
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It  ^  beginaing  of  1901,  these  liad  iacreaaed  to  1,668  post  offices  and 
961  st&ttons.  Wliile  the  tetters  carried  in  1860  uombered  4,230,800, 
tk  nempapers  3,668,800,  and  the  parcete  and  books,  83,700,  the 
(anwpoodii^  ^nrea  for  1903  were  79,602,700  letters  and  poat-cards, 
51,500,900  newsp^wrs,  and  14,558,400  parcela  and  books.  The  tele- 
{iiBis  in  1861  were  only  74,200,  as  compared  with  3,319,900  in  1900. 
Tlie  largest  nnmber  of  telegrams  transmitted  in  any  year  was  4,101,000 
in  1890.  Rednced  to  a  basis  of  per  thousand  of  the  population,  the 
postal  figures  show  as  follows  : — 


]860 

12,350 

1870 

14.455 

1880 

30,034 

ISSO 

57.800 

1900 

68.776 

To  transact  the  postal  business  of  the  country,  mail  conveyances 
ttSTclled  1,461,000  mUes  in  1860,  5,246,000  milea  in  1880,  and  at 
last  11,926,000  in  1900. 

TV  oversea  trade  of  New  South  WsJes  required,  in  1860,  the  services 
of  1.424  vessels;  in  1901,  the  number  wss  3,452.  A  bare  statement 
of  the  nnmber  of  v««sels,  however,  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  de- 
Tekpment  of  the  shif^nng  trade  of  the  country,  for  the  tonnage  erf 
Knds  inward,  in  1860,  was  427,836,  as  E^nst  4,196,408  in  1901.  In 
the  Grat  yMtr  the  average  ct^Mcity  wns  300  tons  per  vessel,  conpured 
with  1,216  tons  at  the  present  time.  A  statement  of  tonnage  at  the 
b^inning  of  each  decennial  period  shows  continued  pn^irress.  The 
figures  qooted  are  for  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  State. 

IS60        427,835  tons. 

1870        680,820    „ 


isao 

1890 
MOO 
1001 


1,3 


,.  2,413,247  „ 
..  4,094,088  „ 
.     4,196,408    „ 

IWrahie  of  goods  imported  into  New  South  Wales  in  1901  was 
£26,928,218,   and   of  goods  exported  from  the  State,  £27,351,124. 
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Of  the  imports,  ;C19,493,978  were  retaiued  for  local  consumption,  and 
£7,435,240  were  re-exported.  The  average  value  of  imports  per 
inhabitant  is  now  £19  12s.  6d.,  and  of  exports,  £19  18s.  8d.  There 
were  years  in  which  higher  values  than  these  were  shown  ;  but  if  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  produce  of  the  country  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  of  goods 
imported  and  the  quantity  exported  are  greater  now  than  at  any  former 
period.  In  the  following  summary  are  given  the  various  trade  facts  for 
quinquennial  periods : — 


AiuimlViJueolImpartL 

AnpuiilV.i™otE>port». 

Total. 

Par  InhibltuiC. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£    i.    d. 

£ 

£   a.  d. 

1860-64 

8,778,305 

24    3    9 

7,780,512 

21    8    9 

1865-69 

8.836,766 

20    9    7 

9,473,836 

21  14    3 

1870-74 

10,191,726 

19    7    0 

10,999,660 

20  17    8 

1875-79 

14,399,377 

22  14    D 

13,316,609 

21    0    7 

IB80-94 

19,582,946 

24    7  U 

17,701,605 

22    I     0 

1S86-89 

21,662,848 

21  12  11 

19,040,972 

10    0    e 

1890-94 

20,636.781 

17  10    6 

22.692,220 

19    7     3 

1895-99 

21,669,430 

16  15    7 

24,957,958 

19    6    6 

1900-01 

27,244,645 

10  19  10 

27,757,820 

20    7    3 

The  export  of  domestic  produce  was  valued  in  1901  at  £19,915,884, 
equivalent  to  £14  10s.  3d.  per  inhabitant.  This  has  been  exceeded  in 
some  previous  years,  both  in  amount  and  in  ratio  to  population  ;  never- 
theless, it  is  evidence  of  the  very  large  productive  power  of  the  States 
while  there  is  no  other  country  outside  Australasia  which  exports  its  own 
produce  on  so  large  a  scale  compared  with  ite  population.  The  total 
export  of  domestic  produce  from  Australasia,  including  Xew  Zealand, 
is  well  over  £68,000,000,  of  which  large  sum  New  South  Wales  claims 
over  one-fourth. 

In  no  branch  of  industry  has  the  prepress  of  New  South  Wales  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  agriculture.  The  breadth  of  land  devoted  to 
the  plough  was,  in  1860,  not  much  more  than  246,000  acres.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  about  2,274,000  acres,  the  unfavourable  season  being 
responsible  for  a  decline  from  the  previous  year's  total,  which  stood  at 
2,447,000  acres. 
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XI 

The  progress  for  each  decenninl  period  was  as  foUowB ; — ' 

T«r.  Am  under  cultivulon. 

1860  260. 7D8  acres. 

1870  426,976     „ 

ISSO  710,337     „ 

1890  852,704     „ 

1900  2,440,968     „ 

J902  2.274,J93      „ 

ntieBt,  of  ooante,  is  the  main  crop.  In  1860  there  were  129,000 
i(TGBdevot«d  to  this  cereal.  As  late  as  1880  the  area  under  cultivation 
wuonlf  253,000  acres,  which  in  1902  had  expanded  to  1,389,000  acres. 
Owing  to  long-continued  dry  weather,  however,  this  acreage  shows  a 
gnat  falling  off  from  last  year,  when  the  area  was  returned  at  1,530,600 


^e  pastoral  progress  of  the  State  has  been  much  leas  satisfactory 
tiiu  the  agricnltural.  The  latest  returns  in  regard  to  sheep  show  a 
total  ot  41,858,000 ;  these  figures  are  for  December,  1901,  and  are  the 
highest  for  the  last  four  years.  The  maximum  numher  of  sheep  in  the 
8tat«wafl  61,831,000  in  1891,  every  year  since  showing  a  large  reduc- 
titffi.  The  number  of  horses  at  the  present  time  is  486,258,  the  returns 
fcr  the  last  three  years  showing  a  slight  improvement.  The  number  of 
(»Ule  is  2,045,000,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  past 
ten  jean,  but  so  great  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  dairying  that  the 
nine  of  production  from  cattle  is  yearly  increasing.  The  number  of 
dkiiy  cows  in  the  State  is  now  418,000,  and  the  weight  of  butter 
prodnced  41,479,800  lb.,  and  of  cheese  3,558,800  lb.  In  spitfl  of  the 
ndnced  number  of  sheep,  wool  maintains  a  high  position  among  the 
oporte  of  the  State.  Included  in  the  total  value  of  domestic  produce 
exported  in  1901  is  wool  valued  at  £9.035,437. 

The  total  value  of  minerals  won  in  New  South  "Wales  up  to  the  end 
of  1901  was  approximately  £138,257,000,  to  which  gold  contributed 
«9,661,815;  silver  and  lead,  £32,716,663  ;  tin,  £6,582,494  ;  copper, 
'£5,ST5,939;  coal  and  natural  coke,  £40,081,235  ;  and  kerosene  shale 
ud  cannel  coal,  £1,970,623.  Owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
■ilver,  the  value  of  that  metal  won  in  New  South  Wales  was  less  in 
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1901  than  that  of  coal,  but  it  surpassed  that  o£  gold.  The  following  is 
the  value  of  these  minerals  won  during  1901,  the  toto.1  value  of  all 
minerals  being  approximately  £5,854,000  : — 

£ 

Coal         3,178,9139 

Silver  and  silver  lead     1,854,403 

Gold         921,282 

Tlie  production  of  gold  haa  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  the 
return  for  1899  is  larger  than  that  of  any  year  einoe  1863,  and  was  only 
five  times  exceeded  since  the  first  discovery  in  185],  Protracted  dry 
weather,  however,  retarded  alluvial  opemtions  in  1901,  and  the  produc- 
tion fell  to  the  lowest  for  the  loat  eight  years.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised 
in  1901  was  5,968,426  tons,  the  largest  output  yet  recorded.  Coal  has 
fallen  greatly  in  price  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  averages  for 
the  last  four  years  show  an  upward  tendency,  the  price  in  1901  being 
7a.  4d.  per  ton,  compared  with  6s,  Id.  in  1900,  5s.  9d.  in  1899,  and 
5s.  5d.  in  1898.  In  1891  the  average  was  as  high  as  8s.  8d.  in  1885 
98.  4d.,  and  in  1883  9s.  6d. 

Manufactories  and  allied  processes  afford  employment  for  78,000 
persons,  agriculture  employs  67,140;  dairying,  &c.,  27,170;  the  pastoral 
industry,  26,620 ;  mining,  43,750 ;  and  forestry  and  fisheries,  7,500,  These 
total  250,180  persons  and  comprise  the  so-called  productive  employments. 
The  value  of  production  for  1900 — the  last  year  for  which  an.  exact 
estimate  can  be  made — was  £40,921,500,  thus  distrifonted  amongst  the 
classes  named  :— 

£ 

Majiufaaturing  and  allied  proceaBea 10,696,800 

Agriculture    6,965,700 

Dairying,  *e 3,617,000 

Pastoral  IndiiBby 13,707,000 

Mining    6,469,000 

Forestry  and  FishericH    706,000 

41,241,600 

'      Dednction  for  raw  material,  included  twice  320,000 

Net  Production 40,921,£00 

The  sum  just  given  represents  £30  4a.  4d.  per  inhabitant — a  figure 
which  is  not  equalled  by  any  country  outside  Australasia. 
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It  is  not  poMible  to  compare  the  public  fimmcee  of  the  AaBtralian 
9Mm  with  thoee  of  other  countrieB,  unleBB  it  be  with  thoee  few  BtateB 
vfaen  the  Govemment  tuidertake  simil&r  functions.  The  railways, 
uk^pha,  and  telephouee,  are  the  property  of  the  State  iu  each  pro- 
nee  and  large  debts  have  been  incorred  for  the  purpose  of  coostmctitig 
tkee  woi4cs ;  and  in  New  South  Wales  the  laud  revenue  of  the  State  is 
HNJy  M  Ikrge  as  that  derived  from  taxation.  New  South  Wales  has 
M  gawral  system  of  local  government,  and  the  maintenance  and 
1— tiuution  of  roadB,  bridges,  punte,  wharfs,  nnd  other  pnrely  local 
'nrin  &J1  to  the  general  government ;  hence  the  extremely  large 
KpsDditnre  per  iobabitant  wbioh  New  South  Wales  shows  as  compared 
widi  other  countries  of  like  area  and  population.  The  revsnue  of  New 
3M(k  WakiB  far  1900-01  amounted  to  £10,805,513,  thus  derived  :— 

Lmd  Bevenne  2,123,363 

BailwBTB  ami  other  SerriccB 4,820,204 

Porta  and  Tel^raphs  C80,639 

T»i»tion  2.013,486 

Othor  Bevenne 1,267,9R1 

Total £     10,805,543 

iDcladed  in  the  amount  <^  £1,267,951   is  a  sum  of  £663,273  repre- 
Moting  balance  of  revenue  collected  within  the  State  by  the  Common- 
vtdtfa  and  returned  to  the  State  Government. 
The  expenditure  of  the  State  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Bailwaji  and  otherSerricM  2,Sa6,S3S 

Interaat  and  redemption  o(  Loan* 2,616,264 

Post&nd  Telagmpba    527,2.54 

Public  IiMtmction. 785,279 

Other  Serricea  4,426,827 

Totai    £      10i922,862 

Hie  public  debt  of  New  South  Wales  stood,  on  30tb  June,  1901,  at. 
Mi,3fil,246.  Of  this  large  sum  the  major  ptHlion  was  expended  upon 
*vki  from  which  direct  revenue  is  derived,  viz. : — 

£ 

KnilwsyB    40.4»,473 

Tr»mw.y« 2,720,338 

Telegntpba  Bod  Telephonw    1,255,600 

Wftter  Snpply   6,008,583 

Sewoiage 3,870,300 

Dock*  and  Whaib   2,285,757 

Total £     66,501,001 
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These  gise  a  total  of  £56,591,001,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^10,770,245, 
representing  expenditui'e  on  nnprodnctiTe  works  and  services,  together 
with  the  difference  between  the  actual  money  received  as  the  proceeds 
of  loans  and  the  face  value  of  the  debentures  and  stock  issued.  The 
sum  of  £67,361,346  is  undoubtedly  very  large.  It  represents  a  total 
interest  payment  of  £2,346,85S  per  annum,  and  an  indebtedness  of 
£49  6s.  per  inhabitant.  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  case. 
The  asaete  of  the  Government  of  the  State  are  the  public  works,  else- 
where described  in  this  volume,  which  yield  an  income  of  £1,993,000 
after  all  charges  of  maintenance  and  working  have  been  defrayed  ;  and 
the  public  lands,  of  which  126,085,000  acres  are  teased  for  pastoral  or 
mining  purposes,  and  20,130,300  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the 
balance  due  in  respect  of  which  amounts  to  £10,305,900,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  and  5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  ia 
obtained  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £1,227,000,  or,  allowing  £150,000 
for  administration,  a  net  revenue  of  £1,077,000;  so  that  the  State  has 
a  revenue  of  £3,070,000,  or  £498,544  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for 
the  public  debt,  without  having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and 
without  parting  with  any  more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone 
ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any  such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New 
South  Wales  to  meet  its  engagements  with  the  public  creditors ;  but 
this  is  a  point  on  which  little  need  be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by 
those  who  hold  the  debentures  of  the  State  lies  more  in  the  wealth 
and  integrity  of  the  people  than  in  the  actual  possessions  of  the 
Government. 

Tlie  348,000  persons  in  the  State  in  1860  had  on  deposit  in  the 
various  I>anks  a  sum  of  £5,721,000.  This  representa  £16  per  inhab- 
itant, and  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a  very  wonderful  achieve- 
ment. Deposits  increased  very  rapidly,  and  reached  their  highest  point 
in  1891,  just  before  the  bank  crisis,  with  a  total  of  £43,597,000,  or  £38 
per  inhabitant. 

The  figures  for  1891  include  a  large  amount  obtained  in  England  and 
deposited  in  the  State,  but  this  has  been  to  a  large  extent  withdrawn, 
and  the  sum  shown  in  the  returns,  as  deposited  at  the  close  of  1900, 
represents  more  New  South  Wales  money  than  at  any  previous  period, 
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proving  how  completely  the  country  has  recovered  from  the  crisis  of 
1893.     The  amount  of  money  on  deposit  at  various  periods  was:— - 

Y«r.                            AxDMUrt.  per^nhlSunt 

£  £  a.  d. 

ISaO    5.721,208  16  8  3 

1870    7,044,464  14  2  6 

1880    ia,B58,S80  26  13  S 

ISM    43,300,141  3S  13  6 

1900    44,302,056  3-2  9  4 

The  moet  satisfactory  feature  connected  with  the  accumulation  shown 
bj  the  increase  in  deposits  is*  the  amount  of  money  at  the  credit  of 
msD  depositors. 

The  sai-iDgs'  banks  had  on  their  books  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901 
abuat  306,300  depositors,  with  £11,808,700  to  their  credit.  The  number 
d  depoeitore  is  not  bo  large  as  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Victoria, 
•hich  has  the  extraordinary  number  of  393,000  depositors  in  savings' 
laoki,  or  nearly  one  out  of  every  three  persons,  but  it  shows  a 
MODderfuI  development  of  the  capacity  for  saving  amongst  so  small  a 
pupolauon.  Taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  the  growth  of  popular 
nTingB  has  been : — 


v«. 

1         Number 

Amount  deposited. 

perlnSKSmt. 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

12,027 

5B7.1D7 

1  12    0 

23,670 

036,465 

I  17    7 

61.531 

2,075,856 

2  15    6 

143,826 

4,730,469 

4    4    4 

282,643 

10,001.382 

;  19    0 

300,311 

1 

11,808,710 

8  12    1 
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LIMITS  AND  AREA. 

THE  State  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  betwMn  the 
29th  and  36th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  Hlsb 
uid  I53rd  meridiiuis  east  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line  extending  over  700 
mik%  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  to  Cape  Howe 
it  the  south-east.  From  the  point  last  mentioned,  which  is  also  the 
north-east  limit  of  the  state  of  Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an 
iaui^nary  line,  running  in  a.  north-westerly  direction  to  the  source  o£ 
tlie  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the  foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a.  few  miles  south 
of  die  Pilot  Mountain,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Aus- 
utlutn  Alps.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  course 
of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named 
nuetm  ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  longitude.. 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  fonns  a  common.- 
point  of  the  three  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Souths 
Australia. 

On  the  west  the  state  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by  th^* 
line  of  the  14lBt  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  29th 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales,  South. 
Autmlia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this  point,  the 
nortbem  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  Kiver,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of. 
tlie  Darling,  not  far  from  the  14dth  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the 
coarse  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the  junction  of  its  tributary,  the>. 
Ihuoaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintyre,  it  follows  the  tributary  stream  till 
it  meets  a  spur  extending  from  the  Main  Dividing  Range  to  th&' 
joDction  of  Tenterheld  Cr4>ek  and  the  Dumoreaq.  The  boundary  runs 
■k}!^  this  spur  until  it  joins  the  main  range,  tlience,  almost  parallel, 
to  the  coast,  it  follows  the  Dividing  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  whero 
the  Macpherson  Kange  branches  eastward.  Following  the  lost-named' 
no^  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  square 
milei,  or  198,848,000  acres,  bemg  a  little  over  two-and-a-haU  timen 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Excluding  the  surface  covered  by 
riveraand  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,150  acres,  or  about  306,06ft. 
square  miles. 

Titt  length  of  the  state,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape- 
Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.  From  east  to  west,  along  the  29th- 
parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from  the  south-west- 
eomer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Danger, 
>he  length  reaches  850  miles. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 

THE  surface  of  New  Sonth  Wales  ie  di\-ided  naturally  into  three 
diBtioct  zone^  each  'widely  difiering  in  general  character  and 
physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Hun  Dividing  Range,  which 
trarerses  the  country  from  north  to  soath.  Ihe  table-land,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  the  zones  abore  mentioifed, 
and  marks  the  division  between  the  coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern 
watershed,  and  the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior. 

Mountains,  Table-land,  etc 

The  Main  Dividing  Kange  rnns  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  no 
great  dtstance  from  i&  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  the 
moantains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between  2,000  and 
.3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  Bide  they  slope  gradually  towards  the 
great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the  whole  mountain 
:system  of  south-eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
New  South  Walee,  close  to  the  confines  of  Victoria.  Here  some  ol  the 
peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  feet  and  7,260  feet 
Teepeetively, 

The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three  distinct 
river  systems.  The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  drains  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  western  wat«rshed,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  three 
eastern  statce,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  Murray  and 
Darling  into  the  Southern  Go^ul  In  the  southern  watershed  the  Snowy 
River  has  its  source,  ita  upper  basin  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales, 
.although  its  waters  flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Point 
JRicardo,  south-west  of  Cape  Howe. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  convulsed  bj  some  great  physical  disturbance,  the  width 
and  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  great«st.  The  mountains,  however, 
are  rugged  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Dividing  Range,  particulariy  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  New  England.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy 
and  Muniong  Ranges,  which  belong  to  the  south-east«m  district,  reaches 
&,000  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
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nt,  BWj  be  set  down  at  1 00  mile&  The  ikbitade  of  the  MoiutTO  district 
awcagee  2,000  feet  above  the  sea^teTel ;  but  as  the  table-l&nd  mns: 
MTthwAni  it  decrevses  gnatly  in  height  vaA  in  width,  until  it  uwrows 
to  A  few  mileB  only,  wiUi  aq  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet 

Ue  tftble'land  rises  og&in  at  the  Blue  Moantauis,  where  the  principal 
MMMMt*  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  Mount  Beemarang  reaching- 
4,100  feet.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau  itself  "will  be  best  nnder- 
Aiod  when  it  ia  remembered  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  the 
state  traverses  a  district  in  these  mountains,  of  which  all  stations' 
froan  Lenra  to  Rydal,  a  distance  of  46  miles,  are  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  orer  3,000  feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  that  height.  The  dividing 
chain  again  decreasea  gradually  in  its  spread  northward  of  the  Blue 
Meantaiiw,  until,  as  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  it  divides  the  waters 
«( the  Goulbum  and  the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the 
Kunoi  and  the  Gastlereagh,  on  the  western.  The  masS  once  more 
videos  out  in  the  Liverpool  Ranges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  con- 
(picuons  at  a  height  of  4,500  feet,  whilst  still  farther  north  Ben  Lomond 
nachee  5,000  feet,  and  the  table-land  maintains  an  average  altitude 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher  latitudes. 

Narrow  valleys  and  deep  goi'ges  everywhere  break  the  continuity  of 
the  Dividing  Range.  8uch  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  characteristic  grandeur.  The' 
hihfe-land  everywhere  presents  one  strange  peculiarity.  The  level  land 
wddriilv  terminates,  and  many  hundred  feet  below,  as  far  as  the  eye 
ean  reach,  wooded  valleys  eitend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in 
hj  saadstone  difTs,  of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivu- 
lets and  tiny  streams,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  trace 
their  way,  under  an  ever-verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and  giant 
eoealypta. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  produces  on 
the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impressioa  Here  are  no  snow-capped 
peaks  upon  which  (he  rising  and  setting  sun  produces  strange  and 
madnificent  colour  efFects,  nor  doen  any  peculiar  shape  of  the  summits 
strike  the  imagination,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World. 
On  tiie  contrary,  from  the  plains  the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look 
raUier  insignificant  But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land 
into  tlie  deep  valleys  below,  the  mind  L<4  awed  by  the  reaiisation  of  the 
magnificrnt  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  thesn  solitudes.  In 
nany  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  valley 
beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
"iehrie  from  their  aides  and  from  the  plateau  above,  appear  as  alight 
mdnlatiooa.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges,  wherever  there  is 
soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over  all  is  the  mantle  of 
Uve  hase  which  makes  the  whole  effect  most  striking,  and  which  has 
given  to  the  range  viable  from  Sydney  its  appropriate  name. 
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The  mfun  range  throws  off  many  epura  towards  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  uumeroits  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  between  the  coast  range  and  the 
Bea  the  countiy  is  hillj  and  serrated,  more  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state.  In  the  Illawarra  district,  GO  miles  to  the  south 
of  Sydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the  very  ed^e  of  the  coast,  preaeoting 
towards  the  ocean  a  perpendicular  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,000  feet  in 
height.  Farther  north  there  is  a  wider  coast-land,  with  greater  stretches 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  trestent  slope  is  entirely  different.  Numerous  ramifications  of 
the  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towarda 
the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior,  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  tho 
declivity  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a  succos- 
eion  of  low  fidges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Australian 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Grey 
Hangea  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardly 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a  few  solitary 
peaks,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  only  3,000  feet  above  sea-IeveL 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  of  a 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  Wilcannio, 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  the  l>asiil 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  for  owing 
to  denudation  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Snowy 
Kanges,  however,  and  in  sheltered  crevices  of  the  high  peaks  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 

Lakes  of  the  Mountaik  Region. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Ooulbum,  Queanbeyan,  and  Braidwood,  two  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  the  state  are  situated.  Lake  George  is  16  miles 
in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area  is  about 
490  square  miles.  It  is  situate<l  at  an  elevation  of  3,300  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage  area  withous  a  visihlft  outlet,  for 
though  it  receives  many  small  ■water-courses,  no  stream  leaves  it.  Lake 
Bathurst,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depression  on 
the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  seasons  an 
area  of  about  1 5  square  miles.  It  is  simitar  in  character  to  Lake  George, 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drought, 
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dirink  considerably  in  »r«a;  but  Lake  George  in  most  si 

dieet  of  wftter,  and  now  that  the  railway  to  Cooma  skirts  its  shores, 

the  attractiveness  of  its  scenery  makea  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 

The  Coastal  Rkqion — Biv&ita. 

The  main  range  already  described,  traversing  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  South  Pacific. 
Compared  with  the  western  rivers  of  the  state,  those  of  the  eastern 
ibpe  appear  insignificant  enough  ;  but  contrasted  with  the  principal 
BTers  of  western  Europe,  their  relative  size  and  importance  are  at  once 
tunifesL 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  state,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick  Bivers 
flow  through  a  rich  country  of  semi-tropical  aspect.  Their  courses  are 
short,  and  bar-entrances  reader  them  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  descends  from 
the  heights  of  the  Macpherson  Range,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lindsay, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land.  The  river  has  three 
bnnches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino,  62  miles, 
and  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismore,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Rich- 
mood  drains  an  area  of  alwut  2,400  square  miles  of  country,  rugged  in 
its  upper  basin  and  heavily  timbered,  and  in.  its  lower  course  flowing 
through  rich  alluvial  land,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes 
grows  luxuriantly. 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence — the 
largest  river  on  the  eastern  watershed.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a  spur  of 
the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water  through  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  state,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Pacific  at 
Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is  very  rugged,  so  much  so 
that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Oram  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England  table-land,  between  Armidale 
and  Tent«rfield,  all  flow  in  an  opp>osite  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
main  stream,  generally  trending  to  the  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  the  Orara  and  the  Nymboi,  to  the  north-west.  The  Lower  Clarence 
is  a  magniticent  stream,  averaging  half-a-mile  in  width,  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  for  nearly  oO  mites,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as 
Copmanhuret.  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river 
a*  far  as  Grafton,  42  miles  from  the  sea.  Tho  area  of  country  drained 
bj  the  Clarence  is  over  8,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again 
•■  the  baain  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Clarence,  is  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambucca,  both  navigable 
tor  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between  the  Clarence 
and  Trial  Bay. 

Into  Trial  Bay,  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  coast, 
diBchaigw,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  I/omond. 
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With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Gayra,  tlie  Apsley,  Mid  the  Chandler, 
the  Uacleaj  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  niile§  of  country,  the  upper 
part  of  whiob,  e^ecially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apeley  flows,  is 
extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  which 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  this 
stream,  as  it  runs  through  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a, 
height  of  about  3,000  feet.  la  its  lower  course  the  valley  mdens  very 
considerably  into  mogDificent  allovial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home  (^ 
a  numerous  and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  ia  navigable  for  more 
than  30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles  above 
Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most  part 
thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea  at  Fort  Mocquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich,  undulating, 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  is  1,400  sqaare 
miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Bivers,  on 
the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  mike  above 
F(M^  Macquarie. 

The  Maiming  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Biuige,  and  flows  almost 
due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming  settled.  The 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  agricaltnrel 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  The  Man- 
ning has  a  length  of  100  milflB,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  sea- 
board, its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  the  upper 
portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary  ia  the 
Barrington,  on  the  right  bank ;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Bomani 
Biver,  the  Dawson,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Xowendoc,  Rowley's  Biver, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels  as  far  as  Winghaoi,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  WollcHnba  and  Maclean,  falling 
into  Wallis  Lake ;  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall  Lake ;  and  the 
Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stepheits. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  <rf  the  state,  and  hae  ita 
source  in  the  Liverpool  Bang&  It  flows  first  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  ita  confluence  with  the  Ooulbnrn ;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly 
course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the  shores  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Kewcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries. The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  Goulbum,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Wollotnbi,  the  Paterson,  and  the  Williams.  With  ita 
trtbntaries,  the  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  11,000  sqnan 
miles — an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  MorpetJi,  34  miles 
&om  the  sea ;  whilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable, 
the  one  for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.  The 
upper  courses  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  if 
not  mountainous  districts ;  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through  richi 
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andjf  allonal  flste.  Through  its  lower  oonne,  the  river  dntizu  tbs 
lufjeot  and  moet  importaat  coal-fidd  in  Aastraln,  'whoee  emporiam  is 
Kaveutle,  the  aeeond  cHy  of  th«  state  in  Bhipping  and  commerce. 
Ik  lo^tfa  of  the  HnntcT  is  ot«f  200  mileB. 

Tboa^  lees  important  thftn  the  Hnnter,  from  »  commercial  point  at 
new,  tbe  H&vkeflbnry,  which  reaches  th«  fte«  at  Broken  Bay,  is  ntme 
tbe  iem  one  of  the  finest  rivefs  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  formed 
W  the  anited  waters  of  many  sb«am3,  each  of  considerable  local  impor- 
tiaea.  It«  chief  tribatarke  cone  from  tbe  table-Uud  or  gofgea  of  the 
Blue  Moaatsiiia,  bat  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  tbe 
■tin  range,  farther  south.  Tbe  range  forming  the  watershed  between 
tbe  Hawkesbnry  and  the  streams  flowing  eastward,  teavea  the  main  range 
Msr  l^ke  Bathntat,  moB  nortb-wsterly,  and  terminates  at  tbe  sea  near 
C<Mldi£ 

Uoder  Ute  naiae  of  the  Wollmidilly,  the  Hawkesbnry  has  its  source 
not  many  miles  frooi  Qoalbom.  Flowing  past  that  town,  it  prooeeds  in 
■  oortberiy  directioD  ontal  it  receives  the  watraB  of  the  Cox  River,  which 
come  from  the  Blue  Uonntains,  after  passing  throng  wild  gorges, 
wherein'may  be  found  Eome  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Ans- 
tnlia.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Vuragamba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Kepean. 
lUs  riv«r  rises  in  the  coast  range  overiooking  Wollongong,  and  together 
wiih  ita  tributary  streams,  tAe  Cataract  aad  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source 
of  the  water-woi^  from  which  Sydney  now  draws  its  supply.  Though 
■naUer  than  the  Wamgamba,  the  Ifepean  gives  its  name  bo  the  united 
waters  of  tbe  two  streams.  After  receiving  the  Nepean,  the  river  flows 
aloog  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  throng  a  rich  valley  highly  cul- 
tivated. From  tbe  Blue  Monntains  it  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of 
two  streaaH,  tbe  Groae  and  tJ>e  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latter 
the  river  is  odled  the  Hawkesbury.  Stilt  running  northward,  it  is 
joioed  by  the  Mocdonald,  an  important  stream,  navigable  for  some  dia- 
tanoe  above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  Macdonald  comes 
froiD  the  north,  and  jmna  tlie  river  on  the  left  bank.  After  turning  to 
tbe  eaat,  the  Hawk^bnry  hcMe  its  ooarae  through  broken  country,  tbe 
■MBsy  of  whid)  faw  been  pronounced  equal  to  any  o^r  river  soeneiy 
m  tbe  world,  and-  finally  reat^ee  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  Its  course 
extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,000 
«|aare  miles.  KavigatMO  is  possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from 
the  sooth,  and  a  little  dredging  would  enable  Ben-going  vessels  to  reach 
tbattown. 

In  tbe  oetghbouriaMd  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  Botany 
Bay,  Two  of  these,  ^e  Woronera  and  Geor^'s  River,  have  their  sources 
«B  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  whidi  the  Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and 
Cataract  rne,  and  after  n^id  coursee  unit«  tJieir  waters  b^are  falling  ' 
intathebay. 

GtoeraDy  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  thoae  U>  tiie  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrows 
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considerably.  The  SboalbaTen,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  passing 
notice.  Bising  in  the  co&stal  range  and  following  the  direction  of  the 
coaSt,  it  Sows  northerly  through  deep  guUiea,  marked  by  magnificent 
scenery  peculiarly  AusCrtilian  ;  then  turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  enters 
the  alluviul  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  tho  richest  and  moat  pro- 
ductive in  the  country.  The  Shoalhaven  ia  2G0  miles  in  length,  but  is 
navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in.  area. 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow 
the  Olyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  fiega  Bivers.  They  all  pass  through 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  length 
of  60  to  70  miles.  The  Towamba  River,  at  the  extreme  south  o£  the 
etate,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same,  tbeir 
upper  course  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts,  and  their 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial  flats 
along  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  unculti- 
vated, the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains 
a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwood,  and,  in  the  north, 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Snowy  Biver  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river  receives  the 
enow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Range, 
its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  Eucumbene.  The 
Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  tnble-land  of  the  state,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  found  large  tracts  of  arable  laud,  where  the  produce  of  colder  climes 
may  be  grown  to  perfection.  After  leaving  Now  South  Wales,  the 
Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea.  between 
Cape  Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  ia  the  state  of  Victoria.  The  area  of 
its  watershed  in  Now  South  Wales  is  about  2,S00  square  miles. 

HiRBOURB  AND  PoRTS. 

With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  such  is  the  case.  Besides  harbours  of  commercial 
importance,  there  are  others  which  afi'ord  shelter  for  .vessels  in  stress  of 
weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Fortunately,  however,  har- 
bours of  refuge  are  not  often  required.  The  coast  of  the  state  is  singu- 
larly free  from  cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  like  visitations.  Gales  are 
certainly  not  unknown,  and  casualties  arp  not  infrequently  recorded  ;  but 
the  coast  is  very  safe,  and  in  many  cases  disasters  are  to  be  attributed  to 
causes  which  ordinary  prudence  could  have  averted. 

Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  state,  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  offers  shelter,  in  all  but  north-east  weather,  to  vessels  trading  to 
Queensland.  A  large  pier  has  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Tweed  may 
be  shipped  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 
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At  Shoal  Baj,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  is  Bafe 
tad  commodiona,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improviog  the  river 
cntnncit  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  shelter  and 
ale  anchorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  large  prison  on  the  hill 
oreriooking  the  Bay,  and  are  now  utilising  the  prisoners'  labour  in 
cnutnicting  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  of  making  Trial  Bay  not  only 
1  barbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shipping  port.  When  this  design  is  accom- 
plished, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
most  frequented  places  on  the  coast^  as  the  resources  of  the  Macleay 
District  are  great  and  are  rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macqunrie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbour  at 
Fotster,  near  Cape  Hawke,  aSbrd  good  anchorage.  Port  Stephens,  a 
tittle  &krtber  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
h*riK>nr  desirable.  As  a  natural  port  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  Port 
Jtckson,  and  the  eceaery  of  its  shores  is  very  beautiful.  At  present 
Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Newcastle  and 
to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Tventy  miles  farther  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  When  first  u8ed,theharbour  was  inconvenient  and  some- 
vhst  dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
■nd  traiDing-walls  which  have  been  constructed.  Newcastle  harbour 
ii  now  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
these  found  in  any  other  Australian  port.  Magnificent  wharves  line  its 
niiora,  provided  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  of  the  most  modem 
type.  The  length  of  wharf  frontage  is  more  than  two  miles,  the  trade 
h  targe  and  increasing,  and  the  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australasian 
BMports.  The  importance  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
of  immense  cual  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only 
*ll  the  Australian  provinces,  but  the  China  sens,  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  countries  borderiug  on  the  Spanish  main. 
I«tterly,  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made  direct  to  English 
ports,  Newcastle  having  direct  communication  by  railway  with  the 
northern  districts  of  the  state. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  is  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
coal-field  of'tfae  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of  44  square 
■nilea.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  has  been  the 
■hfilluwnees  of  its  entrance ;  but  eictensire  dykes  and  training- walls  have 
been  commenced,  which  have  already  increased  the  draught  of  water  in 
thi!  channel,  and  with  some  further  improvemeDta  Lake  Macquarie  will 
become  an  important  shipping  place. 

Broken  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
Kvar  Uawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  the 
Rwtbem  headland,  a  fine  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  bay  has  three 
hmncbes,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
tbe  centre,  and  Pittwater  the  southern  arm.  The  first-named  opens 
ont  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the  town  of  Oosford,  standing  at  the 
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bead  of  one  of  them— Uie  Broadwater — is  tiie  centre  of  aa  important 
district.  The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  chaFacteristiodly 
Aofitraliaji,  and  in  nfttunl  beanty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbour.  Soolii 
of  Broken  Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  ot  high  di&  and  sandy 
beaches. 

The  entrance  to  Fort  Jacksmi  lies  betwewL  perpendicular  clifb  of  sand- 
stone several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains,  or  nearly  one  mile, 
apart.  Sydney  Hurfoour  has  been  too  often  described  to  require  a 
lengthy  reference  here.  It  holds  tlie  first  place  unongst  the  harbonis 
of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  n&turU 
shipping  facilities.  Its  natural  beauties  charm  all  who  visit  its  skotes, 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  navies 
of  the  world  might  secorely  rest.  The  area  of  water  snr&ce  of  the 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  miles  la 
circuit.  At  the  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse,  fitted 
with  an  electric  arc  light,  the  power  of  which  is  only  exceeded  by  two 
or  three  lights  in  the  world.  On  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  dt^  of  the 
Australias.  The  city  and  its  subnrbs  occupy  142  square  miles,  and  on 
the  31st  March,  1901,  had  within  their  boundaries  about  482,000  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  pOTt  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverer  <^ 
this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.  It  covers  an  area  of  24 
square  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  several  small  rivers.  The  hay 
has  very  little  trade,  by  reas<xi  of  ite  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is 
frequented  by  craft  in  search  of  shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wollongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  ore  sniBll  harbours  which  have  been 
snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping  places. 

About  60  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by  an 
important  inlet  oJled  Jervis  Bay.  Its  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  and 
on  its  busora  safe  ancbon^e  may  be  found  in  any  part  It  is  surrounded 
by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yct.unexploited.  Nature 
has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  (Muntry  as  a  whole  that  particular  districts, 
undoubtedly  rich,  must  remMn  for  a  while  undeveloped,  and  ports 
which  would  in  older  countries  be  prised  for  their  convenience  and 
capacity  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges  in  stormy  weather. 

Bateman'B  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  ifllet  c^  some 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  months  of  tlie 
Moraya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Biv^^ 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  limit 
of  the  state,  t'ormwly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  wh^ing  trade,  whic^  is 
now,  however,  all  but  extinct  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  afibrds 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbouring 
states,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest  outlet  on 
the  sea-coast  tor  the  rich  district  of  Mouaro.  A  railway  is  planned  to 
connect  the  port  wi^  the  table-land  Mid  the  metropolis,  and  Twofold 
Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shippii^  place  in  the  near  future. 
On  its  ^ores  is  situated  the  town  of  Eden. 
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Besides  the  p<H^  and  harbours,  jwoperly  so  called,  which  have  been 
enamerBted  above,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  will, 
with  tbe  developmeat  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  becmie  porta  of 
lUpment.  From  C^te  Hawke  a  chain  of  lakes  extends  to  Port  Stephens, 
wmnnicatinj!  with  the  latter  through  the  Myall  BiTer,  and  covering 
a  large  area.  Tbe  most  extensive  of  these  are  Wallis  Lake,  Myall  lAke, 
•nd  the  Broadwater.  The  country  round  about  is  richly  timbered,  bnt  its 
KBoarces  are  atiU  undeveloped.  Between  Lake  Mooqaarie  and  Broken 
Bay  is  Taggerah  Lake,  also  an  extensive  nheet  of  water.  SouUt  of 
WollongoDg  is  Lftke  Illawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and 
towHitla  tbe  south  of  the  state  are  Cofla  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which 
the  TdPoss  River  ttischarges. 

ISLiSDS. 

Ko  idands  of  any  note  belong  gec^raphically  to  New  9outb  Wales. 
TIm  Brougbbon  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Heads  of 
Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent.  Solitary  Island,  situated  near 
the  northern  part  oi  tbe  coast,  between  tbe  Bellinger  and  Clarence 
hirers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  miles  south-east  of  the  Moruya  Biver 
ettuary,  have  been  selected  as  sites  for  lighthouses,  but  are  not 
otkerwiae  important  Notfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  3,607  acres,  has 
recently  been  [4aced  nnder  the  administration  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island,  3,220  acres  in  extent,  and  lying 
Hwte  360  miles  olf  the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  Fort  Macquarie,  belongs 
politkally  to  tbe  state. , 

Wbstbrs  Watkrbbhd. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  state  is,  in  ite  physical  features  and 
geographical  character,  tlie  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  intersected 
hjr  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  west«m  watershed  torms 
a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great  rivers  have 
their  long  though  uncertain  courses.  The  rivers  of  the  western  region 
all  belong  to  tiio  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray,  which  carrits  to  the 
Southern  Ocean,  through  the  state  o£  South  Australia,  the  drainage 
of  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of 
Victoria  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river  system, 
rises  in  tbe  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal  sources, 
the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  Tbe  first  tvro  of  these 
streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko; 
the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 
gully  near  tiie  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
■ea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
iowanla  the  plains  below  Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above 
■ea  level,  witi  a  course  of  1,439  miles   still  to    run.      From  Albury 
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downwards  the  rivttr  receives  many  tributaries  on  botli  banks,  those 
from  New  South  Wales  being  the  most  important.  Above  Albury  the 
tributaries  are  for  the  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the 
main  stream  the  melted  Bnows  oE  the  Australian  Alps.  In  its 
tower  course,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  MuiTum- 
bidgee  and  the  Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  important 

Before  being  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  receives,  from 
a  series  of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  two  main  streams.  The  Billahong  Creek  runs  almost 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading  between  the  Murray  nnd 
Murrumbidgee  ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  communicates  with  the 
latter  river,  through  Colombo  and  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  on  the  south 
it  feeda  the  Murray  by  the  channel  of  the  Edward  River.  The  Edward 
itself  is  an  important  stream.  With  the  Wakool,  Tupal,  and  Bullatale 
Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  water-courses, 
it  fonns  a  fluvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocum'wal 
to  the  Murrumbidgee  junction,  which  has  justly  been  named  Riverina. 
The  Edward  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  400  miles,  as 
far  as  the  important  town  of  Deniliquin.  From  its  farthest  source  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Alhury,  the  Murray  has 
a  length  of  280  miles;  thence  to  the  Darling  River  junction  its  course 
is  852  miles ;  and  from  that  point  to  the  sea,  below  Lake  Alesandrina, 
it  is  587  mUes  in  length.  The  river  has  thus  a  total  course  of  1,719 
miles,  of  which  1,250  are  within  the  state  of  Jfl^ew  South  Wales.  It 
has  been  navigated  as  far  as  the  Onmie  gold-field,  about  150  miles 
above  Albury,  and  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murrumbidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Coolamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
course  first  shapes  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma  it  takes 
a  sharp  curve  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  approaches  Yaas. 
Here  it  curves  again,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Murray ;  but  turning  south-west  on  receiving  the  Lachlan,  it  finally 
joins  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles.  The  area  drained  by 
the  Murrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400  square  miles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  both  sides  numerous  rivers  and  creeks, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Umaralla,  Molonglo,  and  Yass 
Rivers  on  its  right,  and  the  Goodradigbee  and  Tumut  Rivers  on  its 
left  bank.  All  these  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  series 
of  plateaux,  which  from  the  Coolamon  and  Coorangorambula  Plains 
to  the  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively  diminish  in 
height  from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray,  are 
of  similar  physical  aspect.  Both  rivers  are  snow-fed,  the  Murray  to  a 
greater  extent  than  its  tributary,  owing  to  the  higher  elevation  of  the 
mountains  and  plateaux  from  which  it  descends.  In  the  lower  basins 
they  are  also  similar  in  character,  and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are 
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unongat  the  most  fertile  in  the  state.  With  an  intelligent  system  of 
vater  conservation  and  irrigation,  the  lover  valleys  of  these  rivers  would 
gnpport  &  targe  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted 
entirely  to  sheep  pasturing. 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  Mumtmbidgee  is  the  Laohlan,  rising  in  the 
Main  Dividing  Range,  whore  its  principal  feeders  also  have  their  source. 
Theoe  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Belubula — all 
n^id  streams,  occasionally  swollen  by  melted  snow  from  the  table- 
land. After  receiving  the  Boorowa,  the  Lachlan  flows  to  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  through  500  miles  of  plain  country,  without  receiving  any 
tributary  of  a  permanent  charHcter.  The  water-courses  which  carry  ofl* 
the  surplus  water  from  the  rich  plains  on  each  side  of  the  river,  only 
read  it  in  time  of  flood.  The  total  length  of  the  stream  is  700  miles, 
and  iU  basin  Las  an  area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  country  drained 
by  the  Lachian  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and 
Mnrmmbidgee,  and  with  regular  rainfall  or  irrigation  the  light  red  soil 
azKl  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns  to  the 
fartner.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Lachlan  basin  and  that 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  on  the  south  and  of  the  Darling;  on  the  north-west, 
are  hardly  perceptible  oa  the  ground,  so  flat  is  the  country  through 
which  these  great  nvers  flow. 

Of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray,  the  Darlini;  drains  the  largest 
area,  extending  aa  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all  Southern 
Qoeensland.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Murray  at  Wentworth  up 
to  its  junction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  miles  above  Bourke,  the  Darling 
receives  only  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and  the  Warrego,  both  inter- 
mittent, though  of  vast  size  in  times  of  flood.  For  over  1,000  miles 
this  great  river  holds  its  solitary  course,  Nile-like,  feeding  the  thirsty 
plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling  many  hundred  miles  distant  on 
the  downs  of  Queensland.  The  course  of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the 
exb^me :  in  many  places  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across, 
separates  parts  of  the  river  20  miles  distant  if  the  stream  were  followed- 
T^  Darling  presents  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian 
rivers,  of  banks  much  higher  than  tho  plain  behind  ;  indeed,  the  river 
bed  iteelf,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  bank,  is  in  some  places 
bat  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive  floods 
have  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the  bed  of  the 
stream  correspondingly. 

The  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  river  as  far  ss  the  Bogan  junction.  Above  this  point 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with  the  Gwydir ; 
then  it  ia  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the  main  branch 
receives  the  name  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  last-named  stream  has  its 
Boorce  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the  table-land  at  the 
ertreme  north-east  of  the  state,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Richmond. 
The  DumaVesq,  Macintyre,  and  Barwon  form,  however,  what  might 
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really  be  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellatitm  wonld  be  geo- 
graphically accorate.  The  variety  of  names  by  vhicb,  not  only  tfa« 
Darling,  bat  many  other  AustraliMi  rivers  are  known,  is  doe  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  'wms 
not  CBtAblished  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectioaal  namea  have 
survived. 

The  Dariii^  receives,  in  its  upper  course^  many  tributaries,  which  drain 
the  southern  portion  of  Queenslutd,  but  the^e  rivers  only  flow  for  a  ahort 
part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Walea.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warr^^  and  Faroo.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  are 
<Hi  the  left  bank.  The  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  and 
Bogan  are  the  moat  important  These  streams  are  all  of  considerable 
length  and  similar  in  characto* ;  their  upper  valleys  are  <m  the  table- 
laada,  and  their  lower  courses  lie  tbrough  alluvial  plains  and  good 
pastoral  oouutry.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  fresheta,  as  far 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  it«  conflnence  with  the 
Murray;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  milea,  and  it 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
navigable  length.  Unfortuuately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open 
only  during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  and  their  principal 
tributaries  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  water 
carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inccmsiderable.  The  Darling  Biver 
may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,7S8  miles,  from  Wentworth 
to  Walgett;  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  combined  have 900  miles; 
and  the  Murray,  from  Oumie  gold-field  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
territory  of  South  Australia,  has  a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  navigable  length  of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance 
of  river  which  could  be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles  in  the 
western  district  alone — a  length  moce  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  railways  of  the  state. 

Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  lakes, 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.  These  lakes  are  in  reality  shallow 
depressions,  receivinjf  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  times  of 
flood,  and  in  return  fepding  them  when  the  floods  have  Bubsided.  Lake 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  ba«in, 
and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgelltco,  and  WaljeerB,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan. 
Along  the  Darling  are  I^kes  Foopelloe  and  Gunynlka  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Fammaroo,  Tandou,  and  Cawndilla  on 
the  right,  near  Meiiindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  liake 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  nndefini^d,  as  they  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  at  other  times  being  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  mere  waterholes, 
whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are  absolut«Iy  dry. 
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IT  is  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of  lands 
in  the  ttouthem  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated 
in  oorreBponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator.  To  this  general  law 
New  South  Wales  b  no  exception.  The  i-esearches  of  the  Govenunent 
Astronomer  of  the  state  conclusively  confirm  this,  and  show,  &om  the 
records  of  temperature,  extending  over  many  years,  tbat  the  climate  of 
Kev  South  Wales  b  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  upiform  anywhere 
experienced. 

Just  as  the  country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographi- 
cal re^ons,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each  <d 
which  has  its  characteristic  features.  The  coastal  region  extends  from 
38°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  if  the  temperature  accorded  with  that  of 
wnilar  latitudes  in  the  aorthem  hernisphere.  Casino  and  Orafton  would 
resemble  the  countiy  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Bed  Sea ; 
Delhi,  in  India ;  Kingpo,  in  China ;  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  TJnit«d 
States  of  America..  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Casino  has  a 
meui  t«naperature  of  67-6°,  only  20°  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  which  lies  more  than  9°  farther  from  the  equator.  Eden,  which 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  state  in  latitude  37°,  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  60'2°,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Nice  and  Borne— places  respectively  46G  and  339  miles  farther  removed 
from  the  equator.  And  not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region 
nilder  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
bat  the  nmge  of  temperature  is  not  su  great.  This  is  a  very  important 
UteUir  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
pobts  oi  the  state,  in  latitwle  33°  51'  south,  the  same  truth  b 
^^Mrent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  63°,  and  corresponds  with  that  of 
Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22',  and  the  latter,  in  43°  7'  K, ; 
while  the  rauge  b  only  17°  Fahrenheit,  calculated  over  a  period  of  42 
years,  the  mean  summer  temperature  being  slightly  under  71°,  and  that 
of  winter  54°,  At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is 
abont  the  same  as  at  S>dney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches  a  mean 
of  74'4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  b  47'6°,  with  a  range  of  27°.  Thus, 
the  summer  is  warmer  und  the  winter  much  colder  than  at  Sydney. 
The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced  in  Sydney  was 
in  1896,  when  I08'd°  in  the  shade  were  regbtered  ;  and  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  recorded  was  35-9°,  giving  a  range  of  72-6°.  At  Naples 
tlie  range  has  been  as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  some- 
times below  the  feezing  point. 
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Tftking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  meiui  enmmer 
and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more 
than  24" — a  range  so  small  as  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhere.  The 
famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  bear  no  comparison  Tvith 
the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South  Wales  either  for  natural  salubrity  or 
for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter,  while  the 
epidemics  and  pestilences  which  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ajicient 
civilisation  have  never  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,640  feet, 
stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer  temperature  of 
56'4°,  anda  winter  temperature  of  32 '5°,  corresponding  with  that  of 
Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  5^"  5'  N.,  while  Kiandra  is  in 
35°  52'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  3,637  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either  London 
or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  leas  severe.  On  the  New  England 
table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is 
SG'S";  while  the  mean  summer  temperature  only  reaches  67-7°,  and 
the  winter  temperature  falls  to  44-3°^  a  range  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  state  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  otlier  two  regions,  and  have  been 
often  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature  of 
the  coastal  district  or  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some  justification 
for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  way  of  comparison,  The  climate  of  the 
great  plains,  iuspiteoftheheatof  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and 
an  inspection  of  the  death-rates,  of  both  children  and  grown  persons, 
which  are  given  elsewhere,  amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of 
Bourke  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactly 
i,he  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1  5°  less  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  parallel, 
but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54-3'',  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  cleai' 
skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyabk^ 
The  great  heat  experienced  on  obcosional  days  in  summer,  when  the  ther- 
mometer reads  considerably  over  100°  in  the  shade,  is  not  accompanied  by 
that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would  make  a  less  degree 
of  heat  almost  unbearable.  The  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  New  South 
\Valesftre:^Spring— months  of  September, October,  November;  Summer 
— months  of  December,  January,  February;  Autumn — months  of  March, 
April,  May  ;  AVinter — months  of  June,  July,  August. 

Of  the  three  great  meteorological  divisions  into  which  New  South 
Wales  naturally  falls,  tlie  coastid  district,  ranging  from  30  to  150  miles 
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ID  width,  embraces  an  area  of  38,200  square  miles ;  the  table-landa, 
vairing  in  width  from  120  to  200  miles,  with  on  area  of  84,900  square 
nike  ;  and  the  western  district,  consisting  of  the  western  plaios  and 
coreriug  the  area  between  the  table-lands  and  the  border  of  South 
Australia,  has  an  area  of  187,600  square  milcB.  The  last-named  might, 
btHn  its  size  and  variable  rainfall,  be  split  into  two  districts  with  the  146° 
of  eaat  longitude  as  an  arbitrary  division.  The  coastal  district  is  plenti- 
fully watered  by  rivers  from  the  mootitaina,  aud  the  rainfall  is  much 
iocrieaaed  by  winds  blowing  across  from  the  sea.  This  district  has  an 
averi^e  rainfall  of  41-89  inches,  but  there  are  several  stations  close  to 
the  ocean  which  are  subject  to  exceptional  and  varying  rainfall. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Pcwt  Macquarie  and  the  Clarence 
Heads,  the  first  having  a  mean  annual  fall  of  64-29,  and  the  latter  of 
58-28  in<^ee ;  while  at  Newcastle  and  Sydney  the  respective  figures  are 
48-62  and  5006  inctMs;  and  at  Eden,  almost  the  southern  extremity 
of  Ute  state,  the  average  fall  is  only  35-52  inches.  On  the  tabie-lands 
the  rainfall  averages  32-62  inches;  there  is,  however,  a  small  area  at 
tbo  southeni  portion  of  the  table-lands  v^ere  the  high  average  of 
64-09  inches  is  experienced.  The  highest  land  in  Australia  is  on  this 
plateau,  and  here  rise  Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townaend,  over 
7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  sides  of  which  snow  may  always  be 
found.  West  of  the  table-lands  the  amount  of  rainfall  decreases  as  the- 
distance  from  the  Pacific  increases,  and  in  a  large  area  west  of  tbe~ 
Ikarling  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches.  For  the  whole 
sirem  of  the  western  division  the  average  doee  not  exceed  19-80  inches. 
The  mean  rainfall  of  the  state  for  the  lost  thirty  years  was  about 
'2i  inches,  but  this  figure  can  hardly  be  taken  as  conveying  any  meaning, 
except,  perhaps,  showing  the  greater  part  of  the  state  to  be  favoured 
with  but  a  slight  rainfall.  A  comparison  between  New  South  Wales 
and  England  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  within  on  hour  shows 
that  the  rain  is  heavier  in  this  state,  and  a  greater  amount  is  recorded 
within  a  specilied  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  rainfall  at  some  of  the  principal 
stations,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  CAch  of 
the  great  divisions  : — 


Coaltal  Diatrict— Area,  38,200  sqasre  milea 

28  45-73 
13    <     5S-04 

0  1  58-28 
22         39-24 

0  64-29 
10  501B 
78         24-27 

MoBwalllrook   

Singleton    

Jerry's  Plains    

40 
63 
15 

18 
0 

Clanno.BMds  

24-27 

We.t  Maitiid      ... 
Port  Stephens   

34  ■« 
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Coastal  DiBtrict — eoalintKii. 


KttTown   . 

Windsor  .... 

Parramatta  . 
South  Head 

Sydney 

Lirerpool ... 


49-90 
60-06 

31-19 


BnUi     

Wollongong    , . . . 

Jervis  Bmi 

I  MoruyaHcadi   . 

BodaUa    

Begft 

Eden    


Tttble-ltuids— Area,  S*.» 


Teaterfield  

Inverell 

-t^len  lunei  

Bundarra 

^nirindi    

Mnrrurnndi 

Cu«ilia 

Mndgee 

Batbunit  

Forbes  

Knrrajon^  Heigbti 
Meant  Victoria  . . 

Katoomba    

Carcoar 

Springwood 


SO 

34-06 

124 

31-29 

M 

33'4I 

113 

29-60 

115 

28-69 

94 

32-66 

120 

24-68 

121 

26-96 

124 

38  32 

24'31 

176 

20-55 

35 

52-21 

61 

38-52 

5S 

62-89 

42 

43-S2 

126 

27-00 

Armidale 

Everaleiab  

Walcba  

GooDDo  Goonoo .. 

MittB^ng  

MoraVale  

Mqmtmburrab  .. 

Crookwell   

Gonlbum 

Yass 

Lake  George  

Queanbeyan   

Kyamba  


40-70 
40-69 
25-42 


25  65 
27 -86 
23-78 
30-45 
64-00 


Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude— Area,  37,800  square  miles. 


"Warialda 

BiugaTA 

Brewarrina 

Walgett   

Nairabri  

Gunnedab    

Coonabarabrau    . 


!'  Nyngan    

!■  Caimonbar 

;   Dubbo   

Condobolin 

i|  Marsdena    

Wagga  Wagga  . 

I  Albury".'".*.',','.,:!! 


Western  District,  Weit  of  146°  Ea«l  Lougitude— Area,  99,300  square  milei. 


Milparinka  ..., 

Wilcannia     ... 

Cobar    

Mooat  Hope   . 


8'83  Wentwortb 478  I  11-91 

16-21  Hay 309  I  14-64 

10-82  EuBtoD 422  i  12'3M 

15-87  Deniliqum  I  287  16-73 

16-21  Moama 290  '  1752 
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From  the  Bta&dpomt  of  health,  it  is  fortunate  for  tbe  country  that  dry- 
ness is  one  of  its  characteristics ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode 
of  health,  the  interior  of  the  state  would,  with  abundaat  rains,  have 
become  an  impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  America. 
New  South  Wales  may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part 
(d  the  world ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  lati- 
tudes in  which  il  is  situated,  it  offers  a  most  remarkable  variety  of 
temperate  climates.  From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Kange,  to  Bourke,  onthe  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may 
be  compared  with  thftt  of  the  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Messina,  but  more  generally  resembling  that  of  southern 
France  and  Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  aa  peculiarly  fitted 
for  Uie  habitation  of  people  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
within  its  limits,  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced 
races  of  the  world  have  prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
average  meteorological  conditions  of  the-  places  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  fairly  represent  the  whole  state  ; — 


ffllji 


!l 


Coast&l  District. 


Liimore 

Clarence  Heads. 

GisfUm 

Fort  MBoqouie 
Taree   

Untvellbrook 

SiiigletoD     

Jeny'aPUiiu.... 

Uorpeth 

WcstHaitland 
PortStepbeas 

Ns«ca*tl«  

nttTown   

Wiadaor 

Parruiutta 

Sydney    

Liverpool    

PSctOQ 

Bnlli    


153-00 
153-21 
153-31 
152-G6 
162-54 
152-29 
150-53 
150-53 
151-09 
150-55 
151-37 
151-35 
152-09 
IS  1-50 
150-53 
150-49 
150-40 
151-02 
151-13 
150-59 
150-36 
150-58 


*  Approxlnuto  hiighta. 


7fl-« 

fi7-n 

25-3 

7fi-I 

.-!»■« 

21-5 

7fi-4 

rtO-B 

t5-« 

V'cl 

57  ■« 

28  3 

71  ■« 

55-1 

16-8 

74 'H 

19-4 

747 

4S-R 

22-5 

74-B 

25-3 

7fi-2 

54-2 

19-7 

V«'9 

54 -K 

22-3 

Tf-H 

5'M 

20-0 

19  5 

54 -V 

11 A 

55-5 

m-2 

74 'fi 

52-2 

20-2 

74  ■« 

52-9 

W-1 

7:1-4 

54  ■« 

16  3 

5*/ 3 

20-8! 

7(1-8 

5;t-ii 

13-5 

70'6 

4K-9 

20'5 

«fl-R 

4R-2 

22'H 

69-1 

56-8 

IS- 7 
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WoUongong   .... 

Ckpe  St  George 
Moniya  Hoad*  . 
BodtOla    


Coftatal  District — coiainacd. 


149-59 
149-63 
149-99 


fflet, 

M 

70-0 

;-M> 

((•/■H 

KI'H 

69-1 

50 

(11-4 

RS-4 

40  1  00-0 

(W-« 

50*,  60-0 

69-4 

107 

m-i 

67  9 

TsDterfield  

(lien  Innes 

BandaiTB    

Armidaie 

Everaleigh  

Waleha    

Gnonoo  Uoonoo  .... 

Quirindi 

Murmruiidi    

Mndgee   

B»thurst, .,,].. !..".. 

Forbaa 

Kurrajong  Hoighta 

Mount  Victoria 

Katoomba  

Springwood    

WoodTord   

Mittagone  

MosaVale   

Murmmbnrrah 

Crookwell   

Oonlburn 

Yaw 

Laks  George  

Queanbeyan    


15204 

2.827 

59-3 

fl9-9 

47-2 

25-5 

1071 

151-10 

1,980 

73-fl 

4«-l 

106-6 

151-44 

3,518 

.58-3 

(19 -1 

4(>11 

24-8 

107  3 

15M0 

2,000" 

VO-II 

4H-H 

V3-3 

96-5 

15138 

fifi-ft 

KT-T 

44-3 

V4-8 

103-2 

151-40 

3,576 

.IS -5 

?4-3 

102-3 

151-36 

•A,-m 

R3-H 

H5-0 

41-4 

23-7 

104-1 

150-54 

1,5.W 

fil-7 

74-2 

48-2 

2«-! 

105-0 

150-41 

1  27R 

64-6 

V(i-8 

.V^-4 

VH-y 

108-6 

160-51 

1,545 

Hd-H 

7'/-4 

47 -M 

IH-4 

107-3 

150-00 

1,600 

«1"/ 

74-H 

47-/ 

IH-lt 

111-7 

14S-35 

1.633 

«?-v 

74-;-i 

49-4 

114-4 

149-09 

2,843 

54-9 

«7-4 

42-4 

21  ■« 

100-2 

149-37 

z,'im 

m-\ 

«fl-9 

44-3 

28-5 

112-5 

148-05 

789 

tw-i 

n-0 

4H-9 

2.4 -5 

118-4 

150-45 

.■i3-3 

tii-ii 

44-0 

13-4 

99-6 

15016 

3,490 

.■■u-a 

K;-)-^ 

4y-5 

Wil 

lOS-0 

15018 

3,349 

6?-7 

4W-5 

141 

100-0 

149-14 

'i^m 

.'i.'i-d 

68-3 

42  ■« 

21-2 

99-4 

150-34 

1,216 

HI -4 

70-7 

.-a-l 

17-2 

104-8 

150-24 

2  191 

t>V-H 

HH-I 

4V-9 

93-4 

148-45 

987 

KVA 

VV-H 

48-7 

w-« 

118-1 

148-21 

1,416 

fll-3 

73 -M 

48-7 

V8-5 

113-4 

150-30 

9,069 

.'irt-4 

46 -V 

18-0 

104 '6 

130-23 

2,205 

,'55-7 

611-1 

44-3 

17-fi 

103-7 

148-23  .  1,268 

74-4 

i.0-4 

?fi-5 

1081 

149-30  1 2.000» 

.52  4 

«4-5 

40-1 

Wl-4 

98-8 

149-45    2,129 

.lll-ll 

HH-11 

44-3 

111-0 

148-58    1,657 

70-M 

4«-« 

■fl|-« 

105 -0 

149-25  .  2,267 

67-4 

Hilll 

44-5 

21-2 

1050 

14915 

'•"»" 

5e-« 

70-0 

"^ 

23-2 

109-4 
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IL 


ill 


Knmfak 35-29    147-44 

Kiuidn 1 35-32  I  14S-32  ' 

Cnau !3612]  149-09  ; 

BomUU '36-62    14»'10  ; 


I  69-0  : 

I   44-6  I 

64-2  I 

>    S4-9  I 


Woiteni  Diitrict,  Goat  of  146°  East  LoDgitude. 


Condoboim 

Ihndau      

MhaTf.S.'.Z'.'.. 


29-211 

149-53 

29-35 

160-37 

160-37 

146-54 

148-10 

149-46 
]  60-15 

31-01 

31-ie 

14918 

31-22 

147-23 

32-18 

148-35 

33-12 

147-U 

33-52 

147-38 

35-07 

147-27 

36-20 

149-20 

36-06 

147-00 

mt-o 

81 -0 

55 -^ 

96^    117-3 

tia-^ 

7."i-» 

27-1    117-7 

fW-H 

7ti-fi 

49 -« 

26-8    116-8 

m-] 

m-n 

5V-9 

27-1  !  122-3 

(w:i 

«2-H 

Sif/ 

25-4  '118-4 

fifl-K 

fil-1 

fil-K 

27-9,118-9 

fi«-s 

79-5 

h'.;-ll 

?6-n 

120 -fl 

whi 

V.t-tl 

4«-V 

3;f-o 

111-6 

H7-« 

K»l-4 

H3-H 

'.'7 -7 

nua 

77-0 

49-/ 

ffll-O 

113-4 

f!5-4 

7K-7 

h)-3 

261 

119-6 

na-a 

79-3 

51-3 

22-8  1  117-7 

fil3 

7ft  h 

47 -V 

28-2    117 -B 

«V-5 

7«0 

4K-H 

23-G  ,  116-6 

60  ii 

74-4 

47-2 

28-1    117-3 

Wettorn  District,  We«t  ot  148°  East  Longitude. 


Uilpwinka... 

Boorke    

Wilc&iuiiA  ,. 

Cobw  

Uaaat  Hope 
WentvoTtb.. 

H.r 

Bnton 

Dtniliqnio  ... 


29-45 

141-52 

1,000* 

68-3 

8^-7 

53-fl 

•^-0 

119-8 

30-03 

145-58 

350 

fW-5 

M3-9 

143-23 

246 

«(>-4 

W-1 

31-32 

145-60 

Hn3 

Wi-H 

HO-5 

.51-7 

29-5 

118-7 

32-56 

145-55 

fion- 

ft-l-l 

79-0 

M-'l 

26 -.I 

118-6 

34 -OS 

141-58 

144 

fw-o 

7«-« 

b\-v. 

m-4 

119-0 

34-30 

144-66 

305 

Bits 

7tl-« 

Wl-H 

•/H-3 

34-32 

142-51 

188" 

M-rf 

77-1 

51-1 

■n-H 

124-8 

ai-sa 

145-02 

320 

61-8 

74-« 

48-8 

80-9 

121-1 

36-05 

144-50 

320 

62-3 

75-6 

48-1 

28-6 

117-0 

*  Ap|in>xliD>t6  hfli^U. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  meteorological  con- 
ditions of  Sydney  during  the  forty-two  yeara  ended  1900,  Withregard 
to  the  rainfall  it  may  be  mentioned  that  although  consecutive  months 
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may  pass  without  sufficient  rain  falling  for  wator  aupplj'  no  complete 
month  has  been  known  in  which  rainfall  was  not  registered : — 


T™.pe«ture. 

RoinUI. 

Month. 

1 

m 

1 
1 

II 
1' 

1 

i 
1 

H 

1  = 

1 

j 

! 
1 

1 

■B 

1 
1^ 

J»nD«y- 

W3s3 

to-ti 
so-  aa 

so-  16 
30- M 

891M 

M-9B8 
29'«18 

W-BS9 

64-0 
M-fl 

MS 

s2-a 

61-8 
S9-B 

1 

i 

1! 

taa 

» 

In. 
401 

°14 

day.. 

67-e 

86-7 

8-920 
4-400 

s-m 

o-atn 

T-8W 

AiWUrt    

December  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

0-OS3 

0-aio 

0100 

1 

Yearly  svengos, 
WjI^     ei>d 
exUdmee 

tarn 

so-sea 

„ 

«•, 

„. 

»-. 

„«, 

Z4-tM 

.«, 

,„ 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

THE  geology  of  the  state  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  learned 
scientiste,  and  this  work  has  been  added  to  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S. 
WilkiDson,  GovemmeDt  OeologiBt,  and  by  Mr,  E,  F,  Pittman,  his- 
BOccesBor  in  that  office.  To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted, 
for  the  first  syst«niatic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  fonna- 
uoos  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  original  classiiication,  however, 
has  been  Bomewhat  modified,  and  the  rocks,  as  they  are  now  known,  are 
classified  as  follow  : — 

rPortTertiaryj«^.J^„^ 

(Tertiary i  Miocene. 

I  Cretaceous . . . 
Itttoane  ...^  Jnrassic. 

I  1  Wianamatta  Shalea. 

I.Triaasic — Hswkeabnry  Series    <  Hawkesbury  Saadatonea 
(  Narrobeen  Shales. 
I  Upper  Coal  Moaaures. 
I  Dempsey  Beds. 

,  a f    1.     -1  I  Middle  Coal  Meosares. 

(  Penno-Carbonifcrou.  ]  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^ 

Lower  Cool  Measures. 
I  I  Lower  Marine  Series. 

Paltfozoie..  ■{  Carbon  if eroQi. 
Devonian. 
Upper  SilDiian. 
L Lower  Silurian. 

Palaeozoic  Period. 

PaUrozoie  rocks  extend  throughout  almost  che  whole  eastern  portion 
of  the  states,  principally  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing 
Range,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  I^achlan,  and  Aber- 
orombte  Rivers  rise.  They  ap|>ear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part 
of  the  coast  near  Bateman'ii  Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in  the 
Ijmin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Slioalhav^n.  Slates 
i-ontaining  Lower  Silurian  fossils  (graptolites)  have  been  found  at  three 
localities  in  Sew  South  Wales — on  the  border  of  Victoria,  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Delegete ;  at  Myall  Reefs,  near  Tomingley  ;  and  at 
Cadia,  near  Orange. 

The  Upper  Siltirian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where  they 
are  overlain  by  the  Penno-Carboniferoua  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
and  by  Che  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Bange. 
They  re«ppear  farther  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jdacleay  River. 
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on  the  east  Bloi^e,  tuid  in  the  basin  oE  tlie  Namoi,  on  tlie  west  of  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist  of  aandstone,  slate,  and 
limeatotie,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  inetamorphiBm,  particularly  in  the 
country  around  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Limeatotie  beds,  of  coneiderable 
extent,  are  scattered  throughout  this  formation.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  crinoida  and  oorals  which  outcrop  prominently  in  the 
Wellington  IMstrict,  near  Molong  and  Gulgoi^,  at  Taena,  and  also  in  the 
Marnunbidgee  District.  In  the  limestone  formations  are  found  mu- 
nificent caves,  such  as  the  Wellington,  Wombeyan,  Fish  Biver  or  Jauolan 
Caves,  Bungonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Australia.  The  oaves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in 
the  Kiajidra  district,  are  also  very  attractive. 

The  Devonian  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal, 
where  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata  showing 
a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet  They  also  occur  in  the  northern, 
southern,  and  western  districts. 

The  Carboniferoits  rocks. — The  coal-bearing  rooks  are  of  tbreo 
distinct  systems,  the  first  of  which  is,  iu  all  probability,  of  Lower  Car- 
boniferous age.  Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other  7  feet  in 
thickness,  occur  near  the  top  of  thia  system,  but  the  coal  in  both  cases 
is  full  of  bands,  and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  economic  value. 

The  Fermo-Oarboniferoits  rocks. — The  second  system,  known  as 
the  Fenno-Carboniferous,  contains  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  which 
have  been  developed  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Fro- 
ductive  coal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  Kew 
South  Wales :  the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek) 
series,  the  second  tdie  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  lost  and 
uppermost  the  Newcastle  series.  The  total  thickness  of  thia  system 
and  its  associated  strata  at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a 
total  thickness  of  about  150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account 
seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness.  Borings  at  Cremome,  a  point  on 
the  northern  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt-Sutherland 
and  Liverpool,  have  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of 
at  least  the  upper  or  Newcastle  series  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle 
on  the  north  and  Bulli  on  the  south.  Reference  to  the  operations  of 
the  Sydney  Harbour  Collieries  Company  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mbsozoic  Febios. 
The  Triamie  rocks.— The  third  system  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
iferous basin,  and  is  of  Mesosoic  age.  Professor  David  eetimates  the 
length  of  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seams  to  be  about 
65  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  width  is  about  37  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  most  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  am  a  series 
of  caaseive  whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  S, 
Wilkinson  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  and 
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were  named  by  him  "  The  Middle  Clarence  Series,"  occupying  as  they 
do  Bn  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds  of 
Uk  bftsin.  None  of  the  seams  in  this  aoal>tield  has  as  yet  been  proved 
to  be  of  commercial  value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  seam  to 
cMitaij)  1  foot  9  inches,  out  of  a  total  thickneBs  of  5  feet  7^  inches,  of 
coal  fit  for  ordinary  cousamption,  while  the  second  and  third  seams  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinion  being 
fonned  of  their  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  the  seama 
prove  to  be  of  insaffioient  thicknees  and  purity  to  yield  coal  fit  for 
purpoees  of  export,  they  may  supply  sufficient  coal  of  fair  quality  for 
lotal  requirenouita,  especiaJly  if  it  be  washed  in  suitable  machines,  such 
•a  Lilhrig's. 

The  Hawkesbary  and  Wianamatta  series,  which  overlie  the  Carbon- 
ifeross  formation  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkes- 
bory  and  ita  principal  tributaries  flow,  belong  to  the  Mesozoic  period. 
It  is  in  this  series  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Broken 
Bay,  occur.  Tb«  rocks  consist  of  grey,  purple,  and  chocolate  coloured 
(bales,  and  yellowish-grey  sandstones,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of 
the  strata  is  estimated  at  1,700  feet.  The  Triaasic  rocks  form  the 
principal  store-hoose  of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  state,  where  they  underlie  the  Boiling  Downs  or  Iiower 
Cretaceous  formation.  Most  of  the  deeper  bores  in  this  arid  region 
obtain  the  bulk  of  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Triassic  aandetones. 

The  Wianamatta  formation  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covers  a  space 
in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  which  rest  at 
PicUm  on  the  south,  Bichmoad  on  the  North,  and  Sydney  on  the  east. 
"Hie  beds  etre  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  deposits  of  argillaceous  sludee, 
■od  are  of  comparativdy  little  thickness.  They  appear  to  have  been 
dcftonted  in  hoUowa  worn  by  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone  on  whioh 
they  directly  rent.  The  Narrabeen  shales,  the  Hawkeehury  sandstones, 
ud  the  "Wianamatta  ahalea  do  not  contain  any  remarkable  seams  of 
ooaL  All  three  formattoas  are  intersected  by  igneous  dykes,  which 
have  also  intruded  the  underlying  Permo-carboniferous  rocks,  and  where 
UMy  have  oome  in  contact  with  the  coat-seams,  the  latter  have  been 
converted  into  ooke,  sometiaies  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  more. 

Jaraine  rocks  have  been  recognised  in  only  one  locality  in  !New  South 
Wales,  viz.,  on  the  Talbragar  River,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Gnlgong,  where  they  occupy  a  denuded  hollow  in  the  Hawheabury 
•andstonee.  They  are  of  small  extent,  and  consist  of  yellowish  shales 
eoDtaining  numerous  fish  and  plant  remains. 

The  Cretaoemu  formations  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  state 
ezt«uliDg  from  the  Barwon  westward  towards  the  north-west  comer. 
Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 
to  2,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained,  though 
fnndpally  from  the  underlying  Triassic  sandstones.  The  existence  of 
■abteiraDeaa  water  throughout  this  extensive  r^on  has  been  practically 
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demonstrated,  and  it  rem&ine  for  the  nettlerfi  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe 
8torea  v^ith  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ages  that 
have  long  since  been  counted  out  The  steps  already  taken  in  regard 
to  utilising  the  art«sian  water  are  described  below. 

Cainozoic  Period. 

To  this  period  belong  the  deposits  covering  the  greater  portion  of  the 
centrtil  and  western  districts  of  the  state.  It  therefore  embraces  the 
valleys  of  the  great  western  rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.  The 
formation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  broken  belt,  chiefly  of 
Silurian  rocks,  extending  across  i(s  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River  towards 
the  Great  Barrier  Range  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Darling.  Large 
patches  of  Devonian  rocks  are  also  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Making  these  deductions,  the  Poal-Tertiary  rocks  cover  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  state.  The  vast  alluvial  plains  were  formed  during 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods.  Ttie  alluvial  deposits  are  of 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow  ;  but  in  the  great  plains,  between 
the  main  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very 
great  depth. 

Igneous  and  Metahorfhic  Bocks. 

The  area  occupied  by  these  rocks  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  state — 
the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of  varieties  of 
granite,  quartz-porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
Granite  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern  masses 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Kange,  but  is  found  outcropping  throughout 
the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
state.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool 
Range,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay.  Serpentine 
is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  chiefly  at  Gundagai, 
Bingara,  Lucknow,  Nundle,  Yulgilbar  on  the  Clarence  River,  and  Port 
Macquarie.  The  granites,  quartz-porphyries  and  felstones  Lave  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  PalKozoic  age ;  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks, 
basalts,  and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 
At  Kiama  there  is  an  immense  development  of  interbedded  basalt  lavas 
and  tuSs  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks. 

Artesian  Water. 
Before  actual  boring  operations  proved  that  the  belief  was  well 
founded,  it  had  long  been  scientitically  demonstrated  that  thei-e  was 
every  probability  of  water  being  obtained  in  the  Cretaceous  formation 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  north-west  portion  of  New  South 
Wales — a  region  favoured  with  only  a  sperso  rainfall  ;  and  from  an 
eKamination  which  has  lately  been  made  of  this  formation  occurring  in 
the  western  and  north-western  portions  of  the  state,  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  artesian  water-bearing  basin  will  be  found  to  extend 
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mnch  farther  south  than  it  was  previously  supposed  to  do.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  yet  found  to  extend  appro ximatelynloug  the  course  of  the  lower 
DarliDg,  and  possibly  below  the  Tertiary  rocka  of  the  north-weBt«rn 
portion  of  Victon&,  and  part  of  South  Australia. 

It  was  not  antil  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in  New 
Socth  Wales.  In  that  year  operations  were  begun  at  KalUm,  a  station 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  Tlie  supply  was  tapped  at  a 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26  feet. 
Iq  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  lirat  bore  in  search  of 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was  reached  at  89  feet.  Since  then 
mnch  work  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Governaient  and  by  private 
enterprise.  That  artesian  water  is  also  obtainable  in  other  than  CretOr 
oeoDB  rocka  is  borne  out  by  palceontological  svidcnce,  and  some  of 
the  most  successful  bores,  such  as  those  at  Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil 
{Moree  to  Boggabilla),  and  £uroka(Wa!gett  to  Coonamble),  have  pierced 
rocka  of  Triaatsic  age,  corresponding  with  the  Ipswich  coal-measures. 

In  1900  there  were  fifty-eight  completed  Government  flowing  bores, 
yielding  approximately  36,000,000  gallons  daily,  while  there  were  in 
addition  twenty-one  bores  from  which  the  water  supply  was  obtained  by 
pnmping.  The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  state  i»  situated  at  Dolgelly,  on 
the  Moree-Boggabilla  road,  where  a  depth  of  4,086  feet  has  been  reached, 
the  water  issuing  at  a  temperature  of  130°  Fahr.,  with  an  average  daily 
supply  of  745,200  gallons.  The  next  deepest  is  situated  at  Wallon,  on 
the  same  road,  the  depth  being  3,695  feet.  From  this  bore  there  is  a 
flow  of  800,000  gallons  per  diem,  the  teaiperaturn  of  the  water  being 
124°  Fahr.  The  largest  flow  is  obtained  at  the  Kenmore  bore,  on  the 
ro«d  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford,  the  daily  average  being  2,050,000 
gallons.  In  addition  to  the  Government  bores  there  are  1 13  completed 
privat«  bores,  which  yield  an  aggregate  supply  of  37,000,000  gallons  per 
diem,  while  there  are  twelve  others  in  progress. 

The  water  from  the  Government  bores,  over  and  above  that  required 
for  travelling  stock  and  domestic  use,  is  being  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  much  has  alrfady  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
At  the  Pera  bore,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring  Rood,  an 
are*  of  68J  acres  has  been  reserved  for  an  experimental  farm.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  has  been  cut  up  into  20-acre  blocks,  all  of 
which  have  been  let  under  the  homestead  selection  provisions  of  the 
Grown  Lands  Act  of  1895.  Good  result.i  have  attended  the  work 
of  irrigation  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  other  bores,  especially  those  on 
the  Bourke  to  Barringun  Rood.  Farms  have  also  been  established  at 
WooUabra  bore  (Moree  to  Narrabri),  and  Tenandra  bore  (Warren  to 
Coonamble),  where  the  land  has  been  surveyed  for  special  lease  in  small 
ftreaa,  to  which  water  is  dehvered  from  the  bores  by  the  Government. 
At  each  place  a  certain  area  is  reserved  for  experimental  cultivation. 
Further  reference  to  this  subject  will  bo  found  in  the  chapter  on 
"Agricultural  Production." 
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AT  the  present  time  luammala  are  repreeented  in  Australia  by  the 
Monotremes,  the  Marsupials,  a  dog,  aiid  many  rats  and  bats,  as  well 
as  by  the  marine  aquatic  animals — wbslee,  seals,  and  the.dugong. 

The  Monotremes,  which  are  confined  to  AuBtralia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Guinea,  comprise  the  duck-billed  platypus  {Omithiyrhynchu* 
anatinug)  and  the  native  porcapines  {Eohidna  and  Preeeliidaia).  The 
platypus — the  "  mallangong  "  and  "  tambrit "  of  the  aboriginals — 
inhabits  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
animals  known.  The  male  is  much  larger  tJian  the  female,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  homy  spur  on  the  bind  foot  being  of  very  lai^ge 
size.  The  total  length  of  the  male  is  24  inohee,  while  the  female  seldom 
exceeds  19  inches.  In  colour,  the  platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  above, 
and  of  a  greyish  ov  yellowish  white  below,  the  fur  being  close  and 
velvety.  The  muzzle  is  produced  into  a  broad,  flattened  beak,  whioh  is 
ooveml  during  life  with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  skin  ;  the  tail  is  well 
developed,  broad  and  flattened ;  and  the  feet  are  modified  into  swimming 
organs,  the  five  toes  being  extensively  webbed ;  while  the  teeth,  which 
are  unlike  those  of  any  other  existing  mammal,  are  shed  early  in  lif^ 
their  place  being  taken  by  a  series  of  homy  plates.  As  a  mammal,  the 
platypus  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  lays  eggs. 
These  are  white  in  appearance ;  usually  two  in  number,  although  three 
and  even  four  are  sometimes  laid  at  one  time  ;  and  in  texture  they  are 
similar  to  the  ^gs  produced  by  reptiles.  When  hatched,  the  naked  and 
helpless  young  are  nourished  on  tlieir  mother's  milk,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  mammals.  The  neet  of  the  platypus  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  burrow, 
which  is  reached  by  two  openings — one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  Echidnas  are  also  egg-laying,  but  difler  from  the  platypus  in  that 
the  females  carry  their  two  eggs  in  a  pouch,  where  they  a^  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  body.  The  common  echidna  {E.  aauleata)  is 
characterised  by  having  the  fur  thickly  mingled  with  spines,  which 
sometimes  conceal  the  hair  beneath.  The  muzzle  is  produced  into  a 
long  cylindrical  beak,  which  during  no  period  is  known  to  possess  toeth ; 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect  and  assist  the  worm-like  extensile 
tongue.  The  feet  are  stout,  unwebbed,  and  furnished  with  five  powerful 
claws.      The   tail    is  short  and  conical.      Several  species  have  been 
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desefibed,  but  modem  zoolc^ta  are  inclmed  to  consider  them  aa 
goograpJiical  v&rietiea.  R^^nled  thua,  the  echidna  ranges  from  south- 
eastemNewGainea,tliroughout  Australia,  to  Tasmania.  Those  echidnas 
which  are  geuericallj  named  Proeckidna  are  distinguished  by  posBessing 
only  tbree  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much  curved  beak  of 
-re*t  length.  Two  species  are  kuown,  both  of  which  are  confined  to 
New  Guinea. 

The  marsupials,  to  which  clasa  belong  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  development,  and  nurtured  frequently  in  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch  for  a  lengthy  period.  In  bush  districts  it  is  a  common  belief 
that  the  yonng  are  produced  on  the  teat ;  this,  however,  is  quito 
erroneous,  for  they  are  bom  in  the  usual  manner  and  afterwards  applied 
to  the  teat  by  the  mother.  Australia  is  the  great  home  of  the  marsu- 
pals,  bat  they  also  occur  in  Tasmania  and  Kew  Guinea,  and  have  over- 
flown into  neighbouring  islands.  In  America  marsupials  are  also  found, 
bnt  there  they  are  represented  by  a  single  family — the  Didelphyidte. 
The  habits  and  conditions  assumed  by  the  marsupials  are  very  varied. 
Ihey  are  divided  into  seven  families,  namely,  the  MacropodidcE,  Phalan- 
geruJtF,  and  Phasaolomyidce,  constituting  the  aub-order  of  Diprotodonts, 
w  named  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  included  possess  only  two  front 
teeth  in  tba  lower  jaw  ;  and  the  Peramelidm,  Dagyurida,  N'otaryetidee, 
awl  I>%iUiiA^idie,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polyprotodonta,  distin- 
guished by  having  six  or  more  such  teeth. 

1.  Siacropodida. — This  family  includes  the  kangaroos,  wallabys,  tree 
kangaroos,  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangaroos  are  so  well  known  that 
they  do  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  vary  in  size  from 
the  great  grey  kangaroo  (ifacroptte  giganUiis),  as  large  as  a  man,  to  the 
KttJe  mnak  kangaroo  {ffyptiprymnodon  moschafue),  which  can  easily  be 
concealed  in  the  pocket.  Their  hind  limbs  are  very  long,  and  progres- 
sion ia  chiefly  efTeoted  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhilo  acting  as  a 
balancer.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea  are 
among  tbe  most  notable  of  the  family,  .climbing  tall  trees,  even  to  the 
most  slender  branches.  Less  frequently  observed  upon  the  ground  than 
the  others,  their  limba  are  more  equal  in  length. 

3.  Phaiangericbe. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  Australian 
opoMoms,  the  flying  opossums,  the  flying  mouse  (one  of  the  smallest 
Banspiais),  and  the  clumsy  native  bear — all  tolerably  well-known  forma 

3.  PhoKolomyidte. — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
we  beavily-made,  short-limbed  animals.  They  excavate  huge  burrows 
in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  They  inhabit 
Atutnija  and  Tasmania. 

4.  Peramdidte. — The  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
are  assigned  to  three  genera — Peragale,  Perameleg,  and  OhmropviS. 
H«inben  of  the  first-named  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoots,  or  beilbys  ; 
while  the  second  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whose  form  and 
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habits  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  pig-footed  \Mndicoot  (Chctropug 
eastanotU)  is  geaericaUy  separated  od  accou&tof  the  uniqne  and  peculiar 
structure  of  the  feet,  which  have  a  fitriking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  pig. 

fi.  Dam/uridm. — The  animals  included  in  this  family  are  the  marsu- 
pial camivora,  so  to  speak,  and  are  familiar  as  native  cats  {DatT/urv-g) 
and  pouched  mice  (Phagcologale  and  i>minthop»i»).  These  forms  occur 
in  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  adjacont  islands,  aa  well  as  in  Austmlia. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  group  are  the  Tasmanian  tiger  or  wolf 
(TkylacinKg  c>/no<:ep?ialus)&nd  the  Tasmanian  devil {SarcophUttg  terttnus), 
which  are  conlined  at  the  present  day  to  the  state  indicated. 

G.  Notoryetidm. — The  recent  finding  of  a  mole-like  animal  in  Australia 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  day.  The  marsupial 
mole  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  European  mole,  but  nevertheless 
has  ac<;uireil  many  similar  habits — affording  a  valuable  lesson  in 
parallelism  in  developmenL  It  is  known  only  from  central  South 
Australia. 

7.  Uidelph/idte. — These  are  the  true  opossums,  and  being  confined  to 
America,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here. 

Dogs  and  seals  form  the  carnivora  of  Australia.  The  dog  family 
{C'anidie)  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  {Oaait  dingo), 
called  hy  the  aboriginals  "worregal";  dingo  being  only  the  aboriginal 
name  for  the  domestic  dog  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  native  dog 
is  found  in  ail  parts  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  will  inbreed  with 
the  doniestic  dog,  crosses  being  common  throughout  the  settlements.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  dingo  is  indigenous,  or  whether  it  has  been 
introduced  from  abroad.  It  was  undoubtedly  acclimatised  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper 
is  intractable,  and  it  works  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers. 

The  Rodentia  find  representatives  in  many  species  of  native  rats,  the 
more  %ypical  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  ifu$,  and  the  Jerboa-like 
forms  to  the  genus  Conilurris.  ,  The  familiar  water  rat  is  known  as 
Hydromyt  chryaogaater. 

The  ChiropUra  are  well  in  evidence,  and  include  the  flying-foxes  and 
many  insectivorous  bats.  The  common  flying-fox  {PUropu^poliocejuhalTis) 
is  met  with  In  the  brush  lands,  but  it  haunts  the  neighbourhood  oE 
towns  during  the  fnut  season,  making  great  depredations  among  the 
orchards  and  gardens. 

Of  seals  (Plnnipedia),  the  species  found  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  are  the  Australian  sea  bear  or  eared  seal  {Otaria  Forttori.),  and 
the  sea  leopard  (Ogmorhinus  leptonyx),  the  former  being  a  sociable  and 
the  latt«r  a  solitary  species. 

Among  other  mammals  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  or  found 
contiguous  to  its  coasts,  are  representatives  of  the  orders  Cetacea  and 
Sirenia,  the  first  comprising  whales,  porpoises,  and  dolphins ;  and  the 
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second,  m&iut«es  and  dugongs.  Wbales  have  always  hannted  tlie 
coMts  of  the  state,  and  formerly  a  brisk  trctde  was  carried  on  in  oil  and 
whalebone.  Twofold  Bay,  about  208  miles  south  of  Sydney,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  industry.  Amon^  the  whalebone-whalea  which  inhabit 
our  waters  maybe  mentioned  the  Southern  right  whale  {Bakena  auslralis), 
the  pigniy  vhale  {NeobaUena  marginata),  and  the  Sutphur-bottom 
{Balcenoptera  HuUoni) ;  while  of  sperm  whales  there  are  the  gigantic 
Pkyteter  macTocephalua,  Meaoplodon  Layardi,B.nA.  Kogia  hrevicept.  The 
<k4pbin  of  our  waters,  commonly  called  "  porpoise,"  ia  not  distinguish- 
•We  from  the  common  and  cosmopolitan  form,  Delphinua  delphia.  The 
order  Sirenia  ia  represented  by  the  dugong  (Halicorr.  dugong),  but  it  is 
DOW  seldom  seen  south  of  Moreton  Bay.  Its  flesk  is  highly  valutMi  by 
the  natives,  and  its  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  coJ-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  geological  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia. 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprolodon  australis,  an  herbivorous 
monster,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  related  to  the  native  bear 
or  the  wombat  Its  bones  have  been  found  distributed  generally 
throughout  eastern  and  southern  Australia.  Fossil  remains  of  another 
large  marsupial,  the  Notolherium,  named  by  the  late  W.  S.  Macleay  the 
Zygomattjirua,  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Phateolomyida,  or  wombats,  and  of  a  marsupial  rodent'like  animal, 
named  the  Scepamodon.  In  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Wellington  Valley 
Caves  were  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  (Afacro^itMfitara),  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  genera  PalorclutsUs,  pTOcoptodon,  ProUmnodoTi, 
viA  Sthenurvs ;  besides  those  of  the  TliylacoUo  cami/ex  and  the  true 
TKy^ociniu.  Tlie  Wellington  Valley  Caves  have  also  yielded  fossil 
remains  of  a  "porcupine"  (Echidna)  and  a  platypus  {Omilhorkynehus), 
belonging  to  the  order  Monotreuiata. 


Reptiles  akd  BATRAcaiAXs. 

FirKtainong  tbe  reptiles  may  be  mentioned  the  snakes.  Although 
there  are  very  many  species  of  both  venomous  and  harmless  snakes, 
jfet  there  are  only  about  five  which  are  actually  harmful.  The  deadly 
Hnakes  of  the  state  are  as  follow  :^ 

1.  The  black  snake — Paeudechts  porphyriacus. 

2.  The  brown  snake — JHemenia  textilit. 

3.  The  tiger  or  brown-banded  snake — ^'otechia  ecufatus. 

4.  The  superb  or  copper-headed  snake — iJeniaonia  ruperba. 

5.  The  death  adder^ — Acanlhophig  arUarctica. 

To  these  should  be  added  several  sea  snakes  not  infrequently  found 
oa  the  cout     Nearly  all  of  these  are  highly  venomous. 
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The  largest  of  the  hMmlees  species  are  true  pythons,  knotrn  aa  the 
diamond  and  citrpet  snakes  {Python  spUotea).  Of  tree  snakes  tha  com- 
moneat  is  DeTidrojihie  jmnclulattu. 

Lizards  may  be  said  to  swarm,  llie  goantis,  of  which  the  Varanut 
variu*  attains  a  length  of  6  feet  or  more,  are  the  largest  kind.  Other 
familiar  forma  are  the  blue-ton^ued  lizards  {Tiliqva  ecxTieoides  and 
T.  nigro-lviea),  the  Jew-lizard  (Amphibolurus  barbatus),  the  water  lisard 
{Pki/ingnnthtu  Latueuirii),  and  the  spiny  lizard  {Egernia  Cutmvnghatni). 
The  beat-known  gecko  ia  the  rock  gecko  {Gyianodactylus  platurua),  a 
hitnalesH,  though  curious,  little  creature,  much  feared  by  those  ignorant 

The  tortoiaes  are  eemi-oquatic,  and  belong  to  the  genera  C/tsloelina 
and  Emyditya.  Although  two  species  of  crocodile  frequent  the  rivera 
of  Queensland,  they  are  fortunately  absent  on  the  New  South  WsJea 
side  of  the  border. 

Of  Batrachians,  there  are  neither  newts  nor  salamanders  on  the 
continent,  but  of  frogs  there  is  an  immense  choice,  the  tree  frogs  {Hyla) 
and  the  swamp  frogs  (Limnodyaattea)  being  the  most  familiar  forms. 


Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than 
'New  South  "Wales,  all  the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 
clasit  Aves  being  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  state.  In  the 
Australian  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  no  less  than  770  species 
of  biivls  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  ate  especially  interesting, 
and  among  theKe  may  be  mentioned  the  lyre-bird  (itenura  auperba),  the 
satin  bower-bird  (Plilonorhpichus  vioiaceua),  the  fawn-breasted  bower- 
bird  {ClUamydodera  ceminiventrw),  antl  the  tooth-billed  bower-builder 
(Seenopteut  dfinliroHrit);  the  mound-building  malleefowl(itponoceW(i(<i), 
the  mound-building  brush-fowl  {Taiegidlu»  Lathami),  and  the  collared 
plain- wanderer  {Pedionomus  lorquatiu).  Many  of  the  Australian  birds, 
besides  being  beautifully  pluroaged,  are  no  mean  songstera,  and  others 
again  are  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism. 

The  order  Accipitres  is  well  represented  in  New  South  Wales,  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  twenty-eight  species  inhabiting  Australia  being  found  in 
the  slate.  The  largest  of  all  our  birds  of  prey  is  the  wedge-tailed  eagle 
(Aquila  audax).  In  many  pacts  of  the  state  this  fine  bird  is  included 
in  the  list  of  noxious  animals  and  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
which  it  causes  amongst  lambs,  but  in  the  dingo  and  rabbit  infested 
districts  it  is  protected  by  land-owners  on  account  of  the  effectual  service 
which  it  renders  in  keeping  these  peats  in  check.  Another  useful  bird 
is  tho  black-breasted  kite  ((■iyjKrictinia  tnelanostemon).  frequenting  the  • 
inland  districts.  As  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  have  been  found  under 
a  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  containing  young.     The  white-belliod  aea 
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etgle  {BaiieetKt  leueogatter)  and  the  white-headed  osprey  {Pandion 
Uueoeephalut)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast,  while  several 
■pwies  of  hawks,  (^les,  haniera,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  inland. 
The  sob-order  Striges,  or  soctumal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  by  eight 
species.  Chief  among  these  are  the  great  owl  of  the  brushes  {Athme 
ttmtua)  and  the  sooty  owl  (Strix  lenehricoaa),  found  in  the  coastal 
diOricts. 

Hie  order  Fsittaci  is  especially  numerous,  and  includes  many  baautifnl 
qtecies  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among  the 
Urger  species  are  the  white  and  black  cockatoos,  yellow  and  pink 
crested  ;  and  the  grey  pink-crested  gallah.  The  parrot  family  is  also 
eqiecially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notable  raembers  being  the  love-birds 
(ilelopmUacug  uTidulatitt),  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of  lories, 
sU  gorgeously  plumaged. 

The  order  Picariffi,  which  embraces  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos,  etc^, 
mclndes  one  very  remarkable  specimen,  viz.,  the  great  kingtisiier,  goburra,. 
or  laughing-jackass,  so  called  &om  its  extraordinary  mocking  laugh.  It. 
ii  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  birds,  being  the  determined  enemy  andl 
pemstant  destroyer  of  small  reptiles.  The  mopoke,  or  boobook  owL 
(Fodargtu  tlrigoidei),  js  also  a  characteristic  member  of  this  oi^er,. 
which  includes  the  owlet  night-jar,  the  dollar  bird,  and  several  species- 
of  kingfishers. 

The  order  PoBseres  comprises  swallows,  crows,  rifle-birds,  honey-eaters, 
finches,  pittas,  etc.  This  is  the  largest  order  of  birds  in  Australia;. 
andthefiaest,  if  not  the  moat  beautiful,  famiij  is  the  Mtnuridn.  New 
South  Wales  possesses  a  handsome  species  of  this  remarkable  Australian 
bird,  called  from  the  shape  of  its  tail  the  lyre-bird  (iftnura  superba).  It- 
is  to  be  foand  chiefly  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush-forests  of  the  state. 
To  the  order  Passeres  belong  also  the  crow-shrikes  of  the  genera  Cracticua- 
ud  Gt/mnorhina,  the  beautifully -plumaged  regent  birds  {Serieulue 
^inut),  whip-birda  (Psophodet  crepitans),  swallows,  martins,  diamond' 
Irirds,  fly-catchera,  fan-tails,  wedge-bills,  thickheads,  robins — red-cappedj. 
red-breast«d,  and  yellow  ;  "  superb  warblers,"  emu-wrens,  meadow 
pipits,  bristle-birds,  grass,  crimson,  and  painted  finches  ;  pittas,  ground- 
tfarushes,  bower-builders,  oat-birds,  rock- warblers,  and  honey-eaters. 
{Iftliphoffidir).  Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  birds 
•TO  the  bower-builders.  Three  species  of  these  extraordinary  and. 
uteresting  birds  are  found  in  the  state.  The  brilliantly-plumageil 
regent-bird  (Sericulu«  melinus),  which  forms  the  most  primitive  bower 
OT  playing-place,  frequents  the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  northerni 
riven ;  the  satin  bower-bird  (Ptilonorhynchaa  violticeua)  is  found  in 
the  scrubs  and  mountain-ranges  of  eastern  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the 
qwtted  bower-bird  {C'/ilamydodera  maeulala)  inhabits  the  grassy  plains 
and  hghtly-timbered  country  inland.  Scattered  about  the  entrances  tc> 
the  bowers  of  the  last  two  species  are  pieces  of  bleached  bone,  land 
■bells,  bright  feathers,  bits  of  looking-glass,  coins,  or  any  bright  object 
which  the  birds  may  pick  up  in  the  bush. 
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The  order  Columbte  ia  Urgely  represented  in  the  state,  espeoially  ia 
the  great  primfeTal  foreatd  of  the  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  bruabos 
tif  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very  nntnerous  ; 
and  in  the  brush-forests  of  the  01arenc<i,  the  Bichmond,  the  Macleay, 
and  Illa-warra,  the  top-knot  Mid  Urge-tailed  pigeons,  and  the  wonga- 
ironga  {Leucoaarcia  pmUa),  so  prized  for  its  targe  size  and  the  wbite- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.  The  bronze-winged 
pigeon  (Phape  ehcdeoptera)  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 
'Several  species  of  iibese  birds  are  remartcable  for  their  beantiful 
plnmsge,  tbeir  size,  and  the  exoellenoe  of  tbeir  Seeh.  One  of  the  finest 
species,  the  partridge  bronze-winged  pigeon  (Oeophapi  teripta),  is  found 
almost  exchisirelj'  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Doves  are  also  mmwrous, 
<and  most  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful  Tbe  little 
turtle-dove  of  the  inland  diatricta  {Geopelia  eu*Miaia)  is  tbe  prettiest 
specimen  of  this  family. 

The  game  birds  found  in  the  state  belong  to  tbe  orders  Gallinn 
And  HemipodiL  The  former  is  represented  by  the  wattled  talegallus 
^  Tategallua  Lailtami),  found  in  the  northern  coastal  scrubs  and  contignoDs 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  mallee  fowl  (Lipoa  oeellata),  inhabiting  tbe 
inland  districts.  Both  of  these  birds  belong  to  the  family  Meyapodiitke  ; 
they  are  mound-raising  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  scraped-up 
Leap  of  leaves,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  sand.  To.thisorder  also 
"belong  the  stubble  quail  (Cotumix  pectoralia),  the  swamp  quail  {Synoicw 
.wulralU),  and  the  king  quail  (£xoal/ctfaria  Kn^aia),  the  lasb-Damed 
species  being  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  Tbe  order 
Hemipodii,  which  by  some  a^ithorities  is  included  in  the  Gallinie,  is 
represented  by  four  species  of  tumix,  commonly  known  as  quail,  and 
iJie  remarkable  collared  plain  wanderer  {Peditmorn'og  torqvatus). 

The  order  Qrallatores  includes  many  genera,  and  to  it  belongs  tbe 
Australian  bustard,  commonly  known  as  tbe  Plain  turkey  (EupodotU 
auatraiit),  as  well  as  tbe  waders,  such  as  stilts,  water^orakee,  ibises, 
.dotterels,  gallinules,  spoon-bills,  herons,  bitterns,  and  many  others. 

Among  water-birds,  Natatores,  are  enormous  numbers  of  wild-fovl  of 
«ll  descriptions,  ducks,  geeae,  grebes,  as  well  as  black  swans.  Tho 
latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  ordea:  embraces,  akiQ,  the  large  and  very 
varied  species  of  sea-Hrds  frequenting  the  coast,  such,  for  instance,  as 
.albatrossee,  gulls,  petrels,  and  cormorants. 

The  order  Struthiones,  or  running  birds,  is  represented  by  ^e  emu 
(Dromaius  navceJioUtmdias:),  the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
and  one,  unfortunately,  rapidly  being  exterminated. 

Besides  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps 
less  note,  but  numerouB,  and  frequently  very  beautiful  They  are 
all  admirably  described  and  depicted  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hr. 
Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  century. 
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FiBHBB. 

According  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods,  no  less  than  sixty 
difoent  families  of  fiehes,  ootDprisiug  348  species,  frequent  the  waters 
tl  New  Bonth  'Wales.     These  are  enamerated  in  the  aabjoined  table  : — 


Kandida:  

Uollidn 

SpttJds    

"CirrliitidlB    ... 
BcoTpteoide 
Teathididn  ... 
BcrrcidiB 

Pdjoemidaj 

Bdcoid» 

XiphiidK 

Tricbiadda... 
jMronnHdn... 
Cai«ogidn   ... 

Oyttidc    

OoTTpluentdn 
Scombridte  ... 
I^achinidn  ... 
Batnchidffi  ... 
PedicnUli  ... 
Cottidn    

Uobwbe'  

Blnmiidjc. 

AtlwriBMbe  ... 
Mnrilids ...... 

KrtDkrid*... 


Ophiocephalidte 
Tnu:hypt«riil« 
PoiDKcentridK 

Gadopaide  

GMlidw 

Flcuronectidie 
SiluriidEB 

S«Op«UdDC      

Sklnumidn   

Qalaxiidra 

Soombratooids 

Clupoidie 

Chirocantridffi... 
SjmbrachidA  ... 

MnneDidn    

STDgiuthidic   ... 

Sclerodermi 

QymnodoDtes  ... 

Canduiridie 

LamnidtP 

ScylliJae  

Coitratiiontidie 

Spinacidc 

Bfaiuidie  

Frutiophoiids 
Bbiuobktidn   ... 

Tiygotiidm   

ToipedinidtH    ... 
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The  edible  fislies  comprise  105  different  species;  amongst  the  best 
known  may  be  mentioned  r 

The  schnapper  (Pagrua  unieolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all  Auatraliao 
fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  and  is  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally  near  rocky  points  or 
reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.  The  sohnappere  "  school,"  as  it  is 
termed,  during  the  summer  montha,  and  are  then  taiost  plentiful.  The 
young  fish,  known  as  red  bream,  frequents  the  harbours  and  estuaries 
of  the  coast,  but  is  never  found  in  shallow  water.  The  schnapper  is 
oaught  by  the  hook,  which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost  any 
bait.  It  aomptimea  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  ft. 
The  lish  cures  well,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  cod,  and  is  in 
every  respect  superior  to  ling. 

The  oannigai  is  a  deep-water  fish,  (»^ught  with  the  hook,  and  ranks 
high  in  public  estimation  as  an  edible  fish.  The  supply  is  not  large,  as 
the  fish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly  obtained  by  fishermai 
in  search  of  schnapper.  The  nannigai  is  scientifically  interesting  as  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  bony -fishes  now  surviving. 

The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  fish, 
and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captured  by  the  net.  It  grows  to 
a  great  size,  specimens  from  35  lb.  to  40  ft.  being  not  uncommon,  whilst 
fish  weighing  over  100  ft.  are  met  with  in  the  markets.  It  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of  the  state, 
where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  thau  to  the  southward  of 
Sydney.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  New  South  Wales 
coast— the  Seal  Bocks,  Solitaries,  Elizabeth  Reef,  and  Lord  Howe 
Island — the  black  rock-cod  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  quantity,  and 
of  the  lai^st  size. 

A  fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the  salmon,  is 
found  off  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  no  affinity  whatevur 
to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  flat-head,  a  fine  fish,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  is 
captured  both  by  the  hook  and  net.  Ic  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  ranks 
high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes. 

There  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  these  waters.  The  common 
sand-whiting  and  the  trumpeter- whiting  are  both  very  abundant,  but 
the  other  two  species  are  more  rare.  The  sand-whiting  ia  perhaps  the 
fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan  markets,  where  it  is  to  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
coast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.  It  is  found  at  all  sea-sons, 
but  most  frequently  during  summer.  The  teraglin  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an  equal  size.  The  air  bladder 
is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being  of  great  value  for  the  making  of 
isinglass. 
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The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  off  the  coast,  and 
■ometimes  even  in  the  harbours.  It  is  a  good  fish  vben  eaten  fresh,  but 
k  decomposes  rapidly. 

The  family  of  Miigilidie,  or  mullets,  is  welt  represented  in  Australian 
waters.  The  sea  mullet  is  a  lai^e  fish,  often  attaining  a  length  of  2  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  8  lb.  It  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  unsurpassed 
in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  by  any  fish  in  the  world  ;  and  it 
Tisita  these  shores  in  countless  numbers  in  the  season  when  it  is  in  th6 
best  condition.  When  young  the  fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and 
lakes,  where  it  increases  in  size  very  rapidly,  but  when  full-grown  it 
seeks  the  open  waters. 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fiah  found  on  the  New  South  "Wales 
oottfit.  The  Sydney  gar-tish  is  very  abundant,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of  enormous 
aize.  The  river  gar-lish  is  even  of  better  quality  than  the  last  mentioned^ 
but  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  llieother  species  are  seldom  met 
with.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  fiiihea  found  in  the  waters 
<rf  New  South  Wales,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable  as  articles  of 
bod,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily 
obtained  as  those  referred  to. 

Destructive  fishea  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  shark  family  being 
largely  repre8ent«d,  not  only  in  the  deep  sea,  off  the  coast,  but  even  in 
the  harboure.  The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueless.  The 
fina  finti  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets  ;  the  skin  also  has  some 
ooDunercial  value  ;  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

Several  varieties  of  lishea  which  have  long  disappeared  from  other 
pftrta  of  the  world  are  still  represented  in  New  South  Wales.  Amongst 
tbese  is  the  cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark,  whose  teeth  resemble 
thoae  of  the  fossil  acrodis  found  in  the  mesozoic  deposits. 

During  the  Reason  the  Australian  waters  teem  with  herrings,  the 
temaon  of  immigration  beiug  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  There  are 
fcmr  species,  but  two  only  are  of  commercial  importance,  though  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  shoals  might  lead  to  the 
diaoovery  of  Other  valuable  species.  The  most  valuable  of  this  family 
of  fishes  is  the  pilchard.  The  Australian  pilishard  in  a  fresh  state  is 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  Atlantic  pilchard,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  enable 
competition  to  be  entered  into  with  the  bloater  and  sardine  of  Europe. 
n»e  maray  also  pass  northward  at  the  same  time  as  the  pilchard,  and  in 
like  prodigious  numbers,  but  both  species  keep  well  away  from  the 
dtore. 

The  rivers  of  the  state  produce  some  most  excellent  specimens  of 
freab-wat«*  fish.  The  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  Lochlan,  and  Darling 
are  the  most  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (Oligorue  ifitc/telU) 
being  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fish 
of  tbe  same  species  is  the  Oligorus  Macquariensig,  which  is  to  be  met 
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iritii  in- the  upper  brtuiclies  of  the  Clarenoe.  Speoimana  of  botdi  these 
varieties'  of  frash-water  cod  httve  been  fDund  weighing^  aa  much  as 
100  lb.  The  silver  perch,  and  several  kinds  of  the  Percidie  family,  so- 
bi^ly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  In  the 
Ricbniond  River  the  cat-fish  {C'opidoglanU  tandamta)  is  very  common, 
^rtnlst  barrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eaatem  rivers 
of  the  state. 

Ifittle  systematic  sbt«npt  lias  yet  been  made  to  acclimatise  European 
vanetiea  of  edible  iiahes,  although  success  would  most  probably  al^nd 
any  efforts  in  this  direction,  every  difficolty  having  been  overcome  iu 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Large  quantities  of  trout  ova 
have  been  distributed  in  various  locaJities,  including  the  Prospect 
BesBFVoir. 

SiOLLCSCA, 

The  first  of  local  shell-tieh  in  economic  interest  is  the  oyster.  Two 
JeuuIb  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales — a  large  one,  considered 
to  bea  form  of  the  English  oyster  (0»trea  tdulig),  and  popularly  known 
as  the  mud  oyster ;  and  a  smaller  sort,  tbe  rock  oyster  (0-  glomerata). 

The  mud  oyster  reaches  in  Sydney  the  northern  limit  of  its  range, 
and  fails  to  attain  here  to  the  luxuriant  growth  which  it  exhtliita  in 
oooler  climatee.  The  prolific  beds  of  Stewart's  Island,  New  ZeoJand, 
bimisli  a  targe  proportion  of  the  supply  of  mud  oyst«ra  for  the  Ana- 
tralian  markets.  This  oynter  prefers  deep  and  muddy  places,  where  it 
may  attain  a  length  of  8  inches.  Nowhere  is  it  now  abundant,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  approaching  extinction.  The  blacks  formerly 
feasted  upon  it,  but  connoiaseura  of  the  anperior  race  disparage  it  as 
large  and  coane. 

Unlike  the  mud  oyster,  the  rock  oyster  is  well  suited  to  cultivation. 
In  Southern  Queensland,  favoured  ^ike  by  more  congenial  climate, 
extensive  tracts  of  shoal  and  sheltered  water,  and  appropriate  legislation, 
the  cultivation  of  this  species  has  been  most  successful.  The  beds  in 
Moreton  Bay  supply  not  only  the  local  demand,  but  t^so  the  require- 
ments of  tJie  southern  capitals.  Though  falling  short  of  the  perfection 
reached  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  New  York 
ooaat,  the  managem»it  of  the  Queensland  oyster-beds  excels  that  of  any 
o^er  Australian  fishery.  When  accurate  details  of  the  mode  of  breeding 
of  the  rock  oyster  shall  have  been  found  by  exact  scientific  inquiry, 
a  further  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  flourishing  industry.  At  present 
bH  that  is  known  is  that  in  its  habits  the  Australian  rock  oyflter  differs 
altogether  from  the  English  and  American  kinds.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  r^narked  that  tiio  English  oyster  cannot  be  consumed  in  lU^y,  June, 
July,  and  August,  but  the  Pacific  oyster  ia  in  season  all  the  year  round. 
From  the  chapter  on  "  Fisheries  "  it  will  be  seen  that  large  quantities' 
of  oysters  are  imported  into  the  slAte  every  year,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  local  market  will  aSbrd  ample  support  to  the  cultivatoi'S 
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of  the  bft^B  &nd  deltas  of  northern  New  South  Wales.  The  obstaclee  to 
mcc«sB  ore  floods  and  ahiftingsandbankH)  and  the  depredations  of  boring 
wonna  and  vhelks  ;  while  among  the  advantages  of  this  lucrative  occu- 
patioB  ara  Hifl qnieknees of  retams  and  tiieamallneB»of  capital  required. 
Qtmutitiee  df  spat  are  thrown  off  at  v^ous  times^.  but  especially 
be»vy  &itls  ocmir  in  the  spring,  trfter  which  l^e'rooke  between  tide-marks 
may  be  literally  plastered  with  young  shells  of  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
Ute  graat  majority  of  theee  pei-ish  ;  those  surviving  reach  maturity  in 
afaoat  twelve  months,  and  probably  increase  in  size  for  two  or  three 
yeai&  When  adnlt,  their  length  is  about  3  inches,  l^pically,  they 
have  f^iply-waved,  black-purple  edges.  Form  and  colour,  howovei^ 
are  so  altered  by  eoviroament  that  specimens  from  difierent  aituations 
hkve  been  given  diHtrent  names.  That  they  ore  really  one  kind  is, 
haweivnr,  proved  by  taking  a  young  purple  and  cnunple-edged  shell 
from  a  position  on  rocks  washed  by  waves,  and  placing  it  on  a  zostera 
fiat  in  oalm;  waCer.  Ifere  it  develops  a  thin,  white,  smooth  and 
1a(^  shell ;  so  that  one  shell,  may  show  one  fotm  at  one  end  and 
wiotber  at  die  other,  the  line  of  junction  nuH-king  the  period  of  trans- 


"So  shell'lidi  oUier  than  oysters  are  regularly  consumed  in  New  South 
Walea,  the  Australian  inheriting  and  aeoentuBting  the  British  distaste 
far  sach  ranall  game:  Oecaeionally,  however,  there  are  expoeed  for  sale 
at  the  Sydney  fiah  market  the  whelk  (Potamidea  ebmtinum)  and  the 
eoekle  (Jm  trapexia),  the  former  being  cooked,  and  the  tatt»r  eaten 
eith^  cooked  or  raw.  Both  the  whelk  and  the  cockle  ore  used  as  bait, 
but  oeithar  is  at  all  like  its  Englbh  namesake.  Probably  their  use  aa. 
food  is  restricted  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  element  of  the  Sydney 
population.  The  mutton  fish,  or  '*^)alone"of  Califomian  niarkete 
(ffaiiotu  naavota),  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  said,  also 
collect  it  for  export ;  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unacquainted  with  it 
ne  "  ugarie,"  conunonly  miscalled  by  Sydney  tuiglers  by  the  Maori 
name  of  "pipi "  IDontKe  deltoidet),  is  frequently  used  for  bait,  racely 
for  food.  As  an  article  of  diet,  various  squid  [Sepia  oultrata,  6'.  irtMlus, 
Ac)  are  leA to  Uie  foreign  and ooloumd  of  the  local sea-fering population, 
bat  aa  bait  their  goed  qualities  are  better  appreciated.  The  beaches  of' 
New  Sooth  Wales  are  not  rich  in  ornamental  shells,  but  the  evquifflto- 
Mid  rare  "  king-oooklo"  {Trigvnia  Lamarckii)  from  Sydney  Harbour  is  a. 
valued  gem,  and,  as  a.  brooch,  may  often  be  seen  worn. 

Of  pests  in  this  division  of  natural  history,  the  local  species  of  ship- 
smvi,  the  "  cobra  "  {Teredo  SaaHi),  has  wrought  great  dfunage  amongst 
dnpptng,  wfasEvesv  and  piers.  It  is  a  far  larger  and  more  destructiva 
specisa  than  any  occurring  in  European  waters.  In  gardens,  the 
eomosonEnropeaasnail,  Uie  "Uma9on"  dear  to  the  French  epicure  (/fe^uc 
ojperMi),  ban  now  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  ravages  flowers  and 
vegptsblfle  alike. 
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The  crustacean  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  extremely  rich  in 
species,  but  only  about  twelve  kinds  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Of 
these,  six  are  ^irly  common  and  highly  esteemed  an  food,  and  are  as 
follow  ; — 

Common  Swimming  Crab  (ICepluwiis  pelofficug,  Linn.). — This  is  the 
commonest  crab  offered  for  sale  in  Sydney.  It  often  attains  a  weight 
of  2  or  3  lb,,  and  is  always  in  great  demand,  finding  a  ready  sale  at 
prices  varying  from  3d.  to  9d.  each.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained 
in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  from  Botany  Bay.  The  shell  or  carapace  of 
thb  species  is  very  broad,  and  ornamented  on  the  front  edge  with 
twenty-four  spines.  Six  of  these  ai-e  situated  between  the  eyes,  and 
fiine  on  each  side,  the  last  being  much  lai^er  than  the  others. 

Swimming  Crab  {Gonwsoma  crucifera,  Fabr.). — This  species  is  not 
common,  although  it  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  large  numl>ers 
'during  some  months  of  the  year.  It  attains  to  a  size  slightly  exceeding 
the  preceding  species.  The  claws  are  shorter,  stouter,  and  the  spines  on 
the  anna  large,  compressed,  and  tooth-like.  The  front  edge  of  the  shell 
18  armed  with  twenty  spines — six  on  each  side  and  eight  between  the 
■  eyes.  The  colour  is  "  reddish,  with  yellowish  spots  and  bands,  of  which 
the  middle  one  represents  a  cross." 

Mangrove  Crab  (.S'cyHa  «erra(a,  Forsk.).— This  is  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  crab  obtained  on  our  coast.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  common ; 
-still,  a  fairly  lai^e  number  have  been  exposed  for  sale  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  price  ranges  from  Is.  to  2s,  6d.  each.  The  main 
'Supplies  are  obtained  from  Botany  Bay.  In  this  species  the  claws  are 
very  large  ;  the  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  armed  with  twenty-four  nearly 
■equal  spines  ;  and  the  back  of  the  shell  is  convex  and  smooth.  The 
-colour  of  the  mangrove  crab  when  alive  is  olive-brown.  It  inhabits 
<leep  holes  in  the  mud,  and  comes  out  at  low  tide  to  feed. 

Sydney  Craw-fish  {Palinurus  Hiigelii,  Heller).— The  craw-fish,  or 
lobster  (as  it  is  usually  called),  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  coast- 
line, but  the  chief  supplies  are  obtained  at  Fort  Stephens.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  crustaceans  of  New  South 
Wales,  often  attaining  to  S  or  10  lb.  in  weight  Between  four  and  five 
thousand  dozen  are  sold  annually  in  the  wholesale  markets  at  prices 
varying  from  Is.  to  20a  per  dozen. 

A  second  species  b  often  seen  offered  for  sale— the  "  Southern  Craw- 
fish" (PalinuriM  Lelaiidii),  which  is  equal  to  the  Sydney  craw-fish  aa  an 
article  of  food,  although  usually  much  smaller.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  highly-sculptured  segments  of  the  abdomen^  and 
by  the  numerous  hairs  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  spines. 

River  Cray-fish  (Attacopsig  gerratiis,  Shaw). — The  cray-fish  is  seldom 
offered  for  sale  in  Sydney,  but  It  is  much  used  as  food  along  the  banks 
of  the  inland  rivers.     These  crustaceans  often  attain  to  a  foot  or  more 
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in  leogtb,  ftnd  are  highly  prized  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  in 
their  best  condition. 

Commoa  or  Sand  Prawn  (Penaeus  canaliculatvt,  Olivier), — The 
oonunon  prawn  ia  obtained  in  large  quantities  during  the  greater  part 
<]f  the  year,  but  in  midwinter  there  is  at  times  a  falling-ofE  in  the  supply, 
and  prices  rise  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  consumption 
as  food,  this  prawn  is  much  used  as  bait,  and  frequently  fetches  very 
high  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  I<arge  specimens  often  reach  8  or  9- 
inches  in  length.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Sydney 
Harbour,  Botany,  and  Cape  Hawke.  llie  species  may  be  recognised  by 
the  deep  grooves  which  extend  along  each  aide  of  the  beak  or  rostrum 
to  the  hinder  mai^n  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  rostrum,  which  is 
armed  above  with  ten  or  twelve  spines  and  with  one  below. 

Tiger  Prawn  (Penaeus  monodon,  Fabr.). — The  tiger  prawn  is  a  species 
which  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Occasionally 
it  ia  captured  in  abundance  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Botany,  This 
species  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloured  cross- 
bands  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  or  eight 
t«eth  above  and  three  or  four  below. 

River  Prawn  (Penaetu  Madeayi,  Haswell). — The  river  prawn  ia  not 
w>  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  &  inches  in 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obtainable 
daring  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rostrum  of  this  species  has  five  or 
six  teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  characteristic  which  enables  it  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  other  forms. 
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THE  vegetation  oE  New  South  Wales  is  both  extensive  and  varied  as 
regards  species.  The  flowering  plants  and  vastuiar  cryptogams 
(ferns  and  lycopoda)  of  the  state — the  indigenous  species  of  which 
number  approximately  3,-lO0,  without  taking  cognisance  of  a  la.rg© 
nnmber  of  varieties — liave  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  botonials. 
KnowIed<;ein  regard  to  the  Thallophytea  {Algm,  fungi,  and  lic/iens),  ajid 
of  the  Bryophytee  (Hepatictv,  or  liverworts,  and  mo.sses)  is  still  very 
imperfect,  but  is  being  added  to  almost  daily.  Approximately  there 
have  been  enumerated — 

Alga 2M 

Fungi  (from  the  microscopic  fungi,  mch  M  nutu,  to  the 

large  fangi,  weigbing  several  peimdB)    600 

LiohotiB 30O 

Liverworta 80 


So  that  the  total  number  of  iadigeooua  plants  recorded  is  about  4,860. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  large  number,  both  of  useful  plants  and  of  weeds, 
have  been  introduced,  some  of  which  have,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
displaced  the  indigenous  vegetation. 

Exclusive  of  cellular  cryptogams,  there  are  about  130  natural 
orders  of  plants  represented  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  orders  with  the  largest  numbers  of  representatives,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained,  are  given  below.  The  (igures  are 
approximate,  as  tlie  numbers  are  frequently  being  added  to  : — 
(o)  Dicotyledona— 

1.  .flii/nceie  (Borooia  fomily)  93 

2.  LtguminoiKK  (including  110  AcacitB  or  Wattles,  the 

AuBtraliaa  geuus  contaiaiag  tlie  largest  number 

of  species) 480 

3.  Mi/rtaetiE    (Myrtle    family,   including  the  genns 

£itcai!iptii»,  the  Australian  genua  containing  the 

largest  number  (60)  of  individuala) 215 

<t.  PoBipodfia  (Daisy  family) 300 

5.  Epafridetr  {Epanris  ftmiiy)   80 

6.  C/ioioporfiacta  (Salt-bush  famUy) 79 

7.  /'™i«i«(E(VVaratah  family) 150 

S.  Eupluirbiacea:  (Euphorbia  family)    75 
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(8)  Moaocotjledoni — 

9.  Orehideat  (Onbid  family)  140 

10.  LUiacfa!  (Lily  fwoily) 70 

11.  Cyptraeteg  (9edgB«) 70 

12.  tfmntiiieffi  (fcira«W8|    200 

(r)  Aootjlodons^ 

13.  Filieet  {teTB%)  135 

Many  of  the  ladigeDOua  plants  are  of  special  interest  for  botaDioal  or 
borticuitural  reasons,  but  as  the  majority  of  people  take  cognisance  of 
die  vegetation  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  economic  value,  the 
fotlowing  classidcation  of  the  plants  and  plant-products  of  the  state 
will  be  found  convenient; — ■ 

1.  Human  food  and  food  odjanata.  6.  Oils — 

2.  Fodder  Planta —  a.  Volatile  or  oaaential. 

n.  GriMM.  b.  Expresaod  or  lixed. 

h.  Salt-bushes  and  otber  plants.  6.  Perfumes. 

3.  Drags.  7,  Dyes, 

4.  Exudations—  8.  Tans. 

a.  Oams.  0.  Timbers. 

b.  ResiDB.  10.  Fibres. 

c.  KinoB.  11.  Miscellaneous. 

Of  these,  the  fodder-plants  and  timbers  exceed  in  importance  all 
otfasrs ;  but  the  Tol&tile  oils — of  which  Eucalyptus  oil  is  the  principal 
cvpresentative — -aoA  tans  are  also  of  considerable  and  growing  value. 

Hie  nutritious  nature  and  the  droaght-fesistiiig  properties  of  some  of 
tike  indigenous  grasses,  BaJt>-bushes,  etc.,  have  become  proverbial.  It  is 
wwl!  known  that,  thanks  to  the  native  pasture,  sheep  will  often  thrive 
in  districts  apparently  sterile  and  waterless.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
grases  of  the  state  are  ditch  millets  {Paapalum) — so  called  from  the 
damp  situations  they  prefer— and  the  extensive  genus  Panictim,  which 
has  rspreseutativea  in  the  coast  districts,  on  the  mountain  ranges  and 
tablelands,  and  in  the  dry  interior,  and  which  includes  spider  grass, 
nilypoly  grass,  cotton  graas,  two-finger  grass,  barnjanl  grass,  blaok- 
aeeded  panic  grass,  native  millet,  and  a.  number  of  other  grasnes.  The 
iMi^B  grasses  {Xeuavdine)  are  valuable  »)ieciea  which  are  found  in  the 
intarior,  and  which  would  be  in  great  danger  of  extinction  if  it  were 
not  for  the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  mulga  and  ot^er  acruba. 
Another  valuable  kind  is  that  of  the  Andropogotu,  which  include  the 
Htin  top  (A.  eriant&oidee),  the  blue  grass  (A.  aerieem) — one  of  the 
very  beat  of  the  native  grasees — and  the  closely  allied  A.  affi.m»  and  A. 
peitutu*.  The  kangaroo  grass  (identical  with  the  rooi  grass  of  South 
A&nca,  and  known  to  botanists  aa  Ant/iietiria  citiaia)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  oil  Austroliim  grasses.  A.  a/oevacea  and  A.  memjiran- 
aeea  oocar  in.  the  drier  part  of  the  state,  and  are  almost  equally 
merit<Kioua>.     The  toothed  bent  grass  {Dei/euana  Forateri)  is  a  useful 
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pasture  grass,  which,  however,  fades  airay  with  the  fierce  heats  of 
Bummer ;  the  remainiug  species  of  the  geaus  are  found  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  state,  some  of  them  ascending  the  highest  mountaios. 
The  Danlhonias,  some  of  which,  from  the  appearaoce  of  their  inflor- 
escence, are  called  silver  grasses,  include  several  useful  pasture  grasses, 
amongst  which  D.  robvata,  the  ribbony  grass  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  bo 
palatable  to  horaes,  deaervca  to  be  specially  mentioned.  The  Mitchell 
grasses  (Axtrebla)  are  well  known  as  some  of  the  beat  found  in  the 
int«rior  of  the  state,  and  efforts  are  bdng  made  to  distribute  them  over 
a  wider  area.  The  couch  grass  {Cynodon  dactylon)  is  found  wherever 
settlement  exists,  and  is,  therefora,  often  looked  upon  as  having  been 
introduced  ;  it  is,  however,  truly  indigenous,  although  it  was  not 
originally  found  in  many  localities  wiiere  it  now  grows.  The  windmill 
and  star  grasses  {Chloris),  and  flie  small  crow-foot  of  the  interior 
{Eleusine  afgyptiaca),  are  also  valuable  species.  Some  meritorious 
kinds  are  included  amongst  the  love  grasses  {Eragroalis) ;  and  the 
manna  grasses  (Gtyeeria  Jluitat>»  and  Fordeana),  which  inhabit  wet 
places,  are  particularly  palatable  to  stock.  Another  fairly  useful  grass 
is  the  native  brome  (Bromus  arenaritm). 

Salt-biishcs  belong  to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaceat,  of  which  name 
Saholaceif.  is  a  synonym.  The  four  genera  which  include  the  great 
majority  of  useful  Australian  salt-bushea,  are  Chenopodium,  Shayodia, 
Koehia,  and  Atriplex.  Clienopodium,  nuricomum,  one  of  the  so-called 
blue-bushes,  which  owe  their  name  to  their  bluish  and  sometimes  almost 
whitish  cast,  has  received  its  specific  name  from  the  almost  golden  cast 
which  it  sometimes  shows.  In  the  genus  Rkagodia  are  included 
the  hastate-leaved  salt-bush  {R.  Aagtata),  which  is  both  useful  for 
fodder  and  for  ornamental  purposes;  Ji.  parabolica,  a  useful  hut 
rather  coarse  species ;  and  R.  gpmetceni,  the  spineless  variety  of 
which  is  a  useful  fodder-plant.  The  genus  Koehia  comprises  some 
salt-bushea  which  are  valuable  in  sjiite  of  their  cottony  nature. 
A',  villosa,  known  as  the  cotton-busb,  is  one  of  the  most  drought- 
resistini;  and  nutritious  plants  of  this  group  ;  and  other  species  worthy 
of  special  mention  are  K.  eriantha  and  A',  aphylla.  But  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  valuable  salt-bushes  are  contained  in  the  genus 
Atriplex.  Amongst  them  stand  out  most  prominently  the  old 
man  salt-bitsh  {A.  nummvlaria),  which  yields  a  large  bulk  of  useful 
fodder,  but  which,  like  many  other  species,  has  been  destroyed 
and  eaten  out  over  large  areas  where  it  was  once  plentiful;  A.  /tali- 
moides,  which  is  more  valuable  in  some  parts  of  the  state  than  in 
others;  A.  leptocarpa,  a  small  apecies  which  has  met  with  great  favour 
in  California ;  A.  temibaceata,  one  of  the  most  valuable  species,  the 
seed  of  which  has  become  an  important  article  of  commerce  ;  and 
A.  vesicaria,  also  a  species  of  special  value.  And  these  species  are 
only  a  selection  from  the  useful  members  of  the  genus  Atriplex. 

"While  fodder-plants  are  convertible  into  wealth  in  the  form  of  wool, 
meat,  and  butter,  trees  are  a  ready  and  tangible  asset  as  soon  as  they 
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sre  cut  down  and  bswu  ;  and  in  view  of  its  apecial  importance,  an 
accoont  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  state  ia  given  in  some  detail  in 
tlie  chapter  dealing  with  forestry — the  subject  being  dismissed  here 
■with  a  brief  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  forests,  and  the  names 
fd  the  principal  timber  treM  of  commercial  value. 

Forests  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  state,  excepting 
p(»tions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee  districts,  and 
the  trana-Darling  region,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur,  clothed 
with  salt-bush,  scrub,  or  species  of  natural  grasses,  the  most  important 
of  which  hare  thready  been  described.  The  country  covered  by 
timber    may  be  divided  into  three  classes — open,  brush,  and  scrob 

Open  forests  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state, 
and  are  found  in  every  formation.  The  trees  met  with  are  chiefly  species 
of  Eucalyptus,  Angophora,  and  other  genera  of  the  order  Myrtacew.  The 
prevalence  of  the  eiical3^ti,  and  the  large  extent  covered  by  the  forests, 
give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect.  But  the  park- like  appear- 
ance of  the  open  forests,  and  the  beauty  of  the  many  flowering  shrubs, 
win  admiration  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  trees  ;  while  even  the 
dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the  gum-trees,  when  relieved  by  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  including  the  graceful  myall,  or  the  beauti- 
ful and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  not  without  its  attractiveness.  The  trees 
are  for  the  most  part  straight  and  cylindrical  in  the  trunk,  and  when 
full  grown  their  first  branch  ia  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  groand. 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  often  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface 
Bail,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the 
country.  The  finest  specimens  of  most  of  the  timber  trees,  those  yielding 
the  most  valuable  timber,  are  found  on  ridges  and  hill  sides,  in  places 
frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultivation.  This  circumstance  is 
in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  state.  In  the  course  of  settlement, 
when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  of  their  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will 
make  timber  more  appreciated  than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for 
agricultural  settlement  will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finest  trees.  Amongst  the  many  trees  of  commercial  value,  immense 
specimens  of  red  gum  (E.  roitrala)  and  apple-trees  (AngopJiora  gub- 
vdutina),  on  the  northern  river  flats,  mark  the  course  of  the  streams  ; 
while  on  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  species  predominate,  such 
as  the  white  or  she-ironbark  (K.  paniculala),  narrow-leaved  ironbark 
(B.  crebra),  broad-leaved  ironbark  {E.  siderophloia),  mu^a  or  red  iron- 
bark  (E.  gideroxylon),  blackbutt  (A',  pilularis),  white  mahogany  (E. 
armerwideg),  tailow-wood  (E.  microcorys),  spotted  gum  (E.  ni/icidata), 
grey  box  {E.  h^miphloia),  red  mahogany  {B.  reainifera),  grey  gum  {E. 
punctata  and  £.  propinqtta),  forest  red  gum  (E.  Ureticomis),  and  Sydney 
blue  gam(E.  taliyna).  Neither  must  turpentine  {Synearpia  laiirifolia), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  state,  nor  the  brush  box  (TVtstonta 
fvn/erta)  of  the  northern  rivers,  a  tree  much  in  request  for  ornamental 
purposes,  be  forgotten. 
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The  brush  foreetB  cover  a  considemble  extent  of  country  along  the 
coast.  The  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of  tlie  open 
forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the  cbaraoter  of  tbe 
trees  or  tbe  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful  fern  trees,  sometiuies 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  beautiful  apeoiea  of  palms,  cabba^  trees, 
and  Moreton  Bay  figs  of  enoiinoiia  jiroportions,  are  prominent  features 
of  the  northern  brushes,  tdiough  these  are  perhaps  more  ornamental  than 
useful.  There  are,  however,  found  in  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of 
the  greatest  vahie.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  red  oedttr 
{Cedre/a  aus^rolw),  and  its  close  allies  rosewood  (JhjKKOijlon  Fraeeri- 
anutn)  and  rsd  bean  {Dy»oxylon  MneUeri),  three  of  the  moat  valuable 
woods  of  the  state ;  beech  (Gmelia  LeichJiardtii),  a  valuable  little 
shrinking  wood,  now  getting  soarce  ;  colonial  oi-  hoop  pine  (Arauearia 
GuvawngkaTnii),  a  soft  "wooii,  not  of  the  best  quality ;  brown  or  berry 
pine  (Podocarpus  data),  which  resists  white  ants  and  other  tiDlbei*  peste 
in  a  marked  degree,  Beaides  the  timbers  mentioned,  there  are  worthy 
of  note  the  silky  oak  {GreviUea  robusta  and  Oritei  exeeha),  the  red  silky 
'Oak  or  beefwood  (Stenocarpus  talignua),  tulipwood,  flindosa  or  cudgerie, 
native  teak,  blue-berry  ash,  maiden's  blush,  red  sah,  corkwood,  and  mimy 
othera  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forasts  altera  considerably 
according  to  the  latitude.  The  trees  of  the  genera  Arauearia  and 
Flindersia,  as  well  as  cedar  and  its  allies,  find  a  home  chiefly  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state,  while  many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the 
south  have  no  representatives  in  the  northern  foriesta.  The  soil  of  the 
brush  lands  is  wonderfully  fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed 
volcanic  rocks,  enriched  by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  cleared  it  yields  an  abundant  return. 

Thescrubforesbi  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  piiocijially  in  theLacltlan 
and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  genera  repi'enent«d  are  the  pines,  and 
multitudinous  species  of  acacia  and  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  tbe 
trees  are  of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value.  The  tnest 
uninviting  poi'tion  of  the  state  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  tbe  mallee 
districts,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber — speciceof  eucalyptus — 
iniprsBS  the  traveller  more  unfavourably  than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 

The  specific  gravity  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  various  New  South 
Wal»!S  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best-known  European  and  other 
varieties,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabla  With  regard  to  the  New 
South  Wales  timbers,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tests  were  made 
with  picked  specimens,  so  that  the  results  are  perhaps  considerably 
higher  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual  practice.  The  modulus  of 
rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in. 
sqiiare,  supported  at  two  points  1  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
between  tlie  points  of  support,  or 

_    3W't 

when  W  =  load  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  aupperts,  b  =  bteodth. 
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rf=depth,  /^length  of  beam,  \nd  s  =  co-efficient  of  rupture  or  bieakiog 
Btiesa  per  square  inch  :— 

ItoberTreefc 

SpedSD 
gnvity. 

SMlstuice  to 

bnoklngormoduliu 

ot  rupture. 

JITew  8o<Uh  WaU.~ 

■995 

-917 
1-178 

•995 
1-022 
J-0B7 
1-177 
1182 
1-224 
1-S06 
1-109 
1141 
1-129 
1-233 
1-0S6 
1-201 
1-156 
1-216 
1-006 
1-066 
1-189 

-866 

■753 
•600 
■711 
1-M6 
'536 
1-193 
-544 
•48  to   -70 
•48  to   -70 

■60  to  ■ae 

l^OOl 

■679 

■676  to  1-01 

•estoTsa 

■66 

■85 
■69  to    09 
■69  to  -99 

■90 

■59 
■6Bto   -63 

■iO 

lb.  per  «q.  inch. 

B«lmm 

6.900 

BI>aU>nH    ...„ 

White  inmlaidt 

13.700 
10,900 

13.800 

wi^^'i^T'^.:::::::::::::::::. 

U/»«>.in  uh 

11,500 

Pine      

Maropean  and  other  Forag«— 

SySOO 

tImI, 

OneDbun 

K>uripiDe(KewZaaUi>d)  

22,000 
11,000 

(Spftiiuh) 

11,600 

:;  (Amor^) '::::::::::::::::::. 

9,000 
15,500 

6,600 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  present  form  of  govemment  was  inaugurated  forty-four  years  Ago, 
the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  Soutii  Wales,  and  to 
grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
the  16th  July,  1855.  This  important  statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney 
on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  came  into 
operation,  sweeping  away  entirely  the  former  system,  and  constitating 
an  elective  representative  Chamber — thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal 
privileges,  matcing  the  coloniste  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the 
state  to  the  mother  country  wore  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Conatitn- 
tion  Act  simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves, 
and  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the 
same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different. 
Previous  to  Besponaible  Qovemnient,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through 
the  Governor,  almost  despotic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions.  Personal  liberty  and  independence 
were,  therefore,  to  no  small  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establish- 
ment of  B«sponsible  Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the 
fail  protection  of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people 
of  the  state  adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new 
govemment  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  j  ustified  their  assump- 
tion of  its  privileges. 

All  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  King,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  th^ 
Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  immediately  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty.  In  order  that  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
distinct  beads,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  Qovemraent  and 
Legislature  consist. 

The  Governor. 

Previous   to  1879   the  Governor  of    the   state   was  appointed   by 

Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;   but  in  that  year  the  practice 

was  discontinued  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  given  during  the 

tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.     The  change  was  first  carried 
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ontia  dte  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftos.  The  office  of  Goremor 
is  DOW  constituted  hj  peFmanent  Letters  Patent,  uxl  b^  a  standing 
Commiaaoo,  iostaad  of  m  formeHy  hy  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only. 
Ute  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  ander 
tbe  Royal  sign  ssanual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
tbe  39th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  th^  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
muiDal  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  tbe  Queen's  "will  and 
plaasurR."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,  declare 
ihftt  tbe  GoT^nor  is  directed  and  empowered  "  to  do  and  execute  all 
tbin^  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  sign 
■hminI  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  b«  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  through  one, of  our  Principal 
Secretarien  of  State,  and  to  such  taws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
in  foroe  in  the  colony."  In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  has  long 
preTsQed,  no  Oovemor  retains  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  sijt  years ; 
and  should  he  die  or  become  incapable  of  performing  bin  duties  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  nnccessor,  or 
ihonki  he  have  occasion  to  leave  the  state  for  any  consiilerEble  period, 
the  government  is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
or,  iE  th«re  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be 
■ppointed  according  to  the  provisions  ot  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
(tractions.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frederick  Matthew 
I>»ripy,  G.C.M.G.,  C.J.,  who  whs  appoint«d  by  a  Commission,  dated  the- 
33ni  Sovember,  1891  ;  and  in  recent  years  the  duties  of  Administrator 
ha»e  been  fulfilled  by  Sir  John  Lackey,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  th& 
Legislative  Council. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  ie- 
anpowered  by  his  Ccnninission  to  fill  the  ofGce  of  Governor  during  any 
temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  state  ;  bat  the  Governor 
my  not  be  absent  from  the  state,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  instructions.  Without  the  King's  special  leave  he  may  not 
I  the  Btate  for  a  period  erceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
the  aggrt^te  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service,. 
nUoB  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  a  neighbouring  state ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  he  may  leave  the  state  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
nne  atonth  without  ita  being  re<^oited  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have 
pmioB^  inforaied  the  Eiecntivo  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention, 
udappmnted  adeputy  toact  for  him  tilt  his  return.  This  deputy  must, 
in  thafirM  instance,  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  bat  if,  from  any  cause,, 
tbe  aervicea  of  the  Lieotenant-Qovemor  should  not  be  available,  the 
Ooremor  nay  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  his  deputy. 

The  Gtwwnor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Com- 
ussiao,  and  lostmetions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — . 

1^  Governor  is  ttie  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  all 
Crown  grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 
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The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Executive. 
He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President ;  but 
in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  preside.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanent 
Vice-President,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  state,  since  to 
him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Kiag'H  name,  all  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Oommiasionera,  and  other  "necessary  officers 
and  Ministers";  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  ao  appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
within  the  state,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  he 
cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntarily 
leaving  the  state,  unless  the  offence  has  been  a  political  one  only.  In 
all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
with  the  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Australasian  provinces,  such  final  power  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  CounciL"  This 
places  the  procedure  of  these  provinces,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
simUar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force 
in  Canada.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsford, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ministration, ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  provinces 
upon  the  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  the  proposal 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch 
was  sent  to  each  state  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  new 
■system  was  first  brought  into  operation  in  New  South  Wales  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  enabling 
him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  legislative 
body"  existing  in  the  state.  His  instructions,  however,  provide 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  uf 
the  Executive  Council  in  alt  cases  except  those  whose  nature  is  such 
that  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "would  sustain  material  prejudice 
were  he  to  follow  such  advice,"  or  in  niattere  too  trivial  to  submit  to 
the  Council,  or  "  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  " ;  but 
in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  think  fit; 
.disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisetfi,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  required  to 
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make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  CotoQiea. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Koyal  assent  to 
or  TeUiing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 
qwcid  coDBideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  at  large 
with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  la'w  ofBcers  of  the  Crown.  There  are  eight 
difierent  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bound  to 
refuse  the  Boyal  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    BUla    (that    is,    private    bills    divorcing    particular 

persons). 
(2.)  BiUs  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 

Governor, 
(3.)  Bills  afiectiog  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  His  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  state. 

^7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Koyal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of    His  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  the  state,    or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Eoyal  assent  has 

already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause  suspending  their  operation 

until  the  King's  pleasure  has  been  signified,  or  unless  the 

Governor  is  satisfied  that  there   is  urgent  necessity  for 

bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in  which 

case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of 

the  Sovereign,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  iuconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;  and  in 

every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  His 

Majesty,  together  witli  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it. 

Tbe  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governor 

in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  reser^'ii^  them  for  the 

etuuideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31'-32  ;  7 

•nd  8  Vic.,  cap.  74,  sec  7 ;  and  13  and  14  Vic.,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32, 

and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 

of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  King's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally 

coDuniuiicated  to  the  Governor  ;  and  power  is  given  to  His  Majesty  to 

veto  any  Bill  to  which  the  Governor  has  assented  on  his  behalf  within 

two  jean  after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Coloniea,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 

BMnage  of  the  Governor,  and  proclamation.     Beserved  Bills  are  to  be 

laid  before  Hia  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  King  may  allow  them  or 
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not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  ^Ferc 
reserved  by  the  Qovemor.  The  King's  aaeent  to  reserved  Bills  may  be 
trajismitted  by  telegittm. 

By  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  beoonm  la'w 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Bc^trar-General  within  ten  cU*>js 
7t  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Govei-nor,  as 
denned  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent;  but  additioDal  duties 
have  beeu  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  A.ctB. 
Tq  aocordance  with  these  euactments  he  must  summon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Ij?gislative  Council ;  prorogue 
Of  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint  his  ministers ^o^rio  motti ;  also  appoint, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  officers  whcee  appointment  is 
not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warranto  for  the  payment 
(£  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  genera!  elections,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Assembly. 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Governor 
usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  htm  by  the  Cabinet ;  but 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so,  and,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimes 
declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Minist^^  This,  however,  has  never 
happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a.  dissolution.  As  to  summoning; 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  ai'ise.  The 
relations  established  between  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
chosen  from — "(1)  Members  of  the  L^islature;  (2)  holding  the  same 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under  a. 
common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  common 
subordination  to  ono  Chief  Minister," 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  whicha  Government 
is  bound  to  resign  is  as  follows : — Censure,  involving  loss  of  office,  rests 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popuUr  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
hence,  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  give  place  to  another.     Want  of  confidence  m  a 
Cabinet  may  be  shown  in  tbree  ways :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  omsuri^ 
or  a  specific   declaration  of  want  of  confidence ;  second,  by  a  vote 
disapproving  of  some  act 
tion  of  some  important  n 
of  these  cases  Ministers  n 
they  can  get  the  Sovereigi 

These  rules  have  been 
the  undoubted  right  of  tl 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to 
more  than  once  exercised 
retused  to  grant  a  d 
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ol  the  ^^09  yekr  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Farkes  to  go  to 
tlM  eoiutr?.  The  reaaon  alleged  in  each  caae  wss  that  the  AssemUy 
refosed  to  make  provisioa  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus 
Iw  aeot  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolntion 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat 
Sr  Hercules  RotHnaon  acted  withiu  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the 
i?o— nrvator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
aoflt  be  evident  that  grave  evils  ^ould  ensue  were  a  dissolution  to  take 
place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  iinp(»tant 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  it, 
that  it  will  be  welt  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  point  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  oases  the  Go^-emor  is  instructed 
not  to  p«rdon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  ot 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Kimsters  ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 
or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
eoontry  or  place  beyond  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
state,  the  Governor  most,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or 
reprieve,  take  thoM  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal  cpusidera- 
tioD  in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another  part  of 
his  instmctions  tbe  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  "  if  he  see  sufficient  cause,"  but  he  ie 
to  rep(»ii  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign  without  delay. 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Boyal  prerogative  is  practically  subject  to  the  control  of  the  L^iisla- 
tore,  occura  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Commander-in- 
CSiief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Governor's  powers  in  this  regard 
are  defined  and  regiilsted  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Forcee  Regulation 
Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing  for  the  raising  and  maintenance 
of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to  vest  the  supreme  command  in  the 
"Governor,"  which  title,  in  the  interpretation  clause,  is  defined  to 
Bsaan  "  tiie  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  utdeai 
(ft«  context  thalt  oAerwiie  indicate.  Full  powers  with  relation  to  the 
Ytrfnnteer  Force  are  also  bestowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer 
R(f:alation  Act  of  1867,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  "Governor" 
only  means  "  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council," 
t^  tAm  mfoniny  it  not  inconaitUnt  with  the  context  or  grthjeet-matter.  It 
wil]  at*  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act  on  his 
own  re^toosibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in  the  position  of 
(be  Cofnmander-in-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an  officer  existe,  which 
if  veij'  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  usually  being  vested  in  Generals 
eonmanding-in-chief) ;  that  is,  he  has  at  times  the  absolute  disposal  of 
tfc«  armed  force  of  the  state.     This  power  is  peculiar  to  New  South 
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Wales,  as  in  other  British  colonies  the  Governor  f 
power  over  the  military  than  be  does  over  any  civil  department  of  the 
Service.  The  position  of  the  Governor  ae  Captain-General  does  not,  ho'w- 
ever,  give  him  power  to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops, 
should  any  such  be  stationed  in  the  state. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  tlie  Governor  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  different  opinions  are  held.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statute  in  force  in  the  state, 
that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter ^f  prerogative.  The  necessity  for 
proclaiming  martial  law  has  happily  never  occurred  since  the  advent  of 
^Responsible  Government. 

The  Executive. 

The  Executive  Council  is  iiow  composed  of  the  followipg  salaried 
Ministers,  namely :  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Tressiirer,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretaiy 
for  Public  AVorks,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Labour 
and  Industry,  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture,  with  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  E.'cecutive  Council,  and  two  other  members  without 
portfolio.  These  form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to 
Parliament,  The  Ministry,  ss  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also 
retain  his  contidence ;  but,  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn, BO  long  as  tliey  command  a  working  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  the  Ministry  have  not 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued  existence  of  any 
Government  would  depend  directly  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies, 
hut  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom. 

Apart  from  the  Vice  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  holds  no 
portfolio,  it  is  rare  fur  more  than  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from 
the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  Government  to  Parliament 
is  fully  carried  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some 
Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of 
Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor, 
he  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  members 
are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bestowal  of 
titles),  acta  towards  the  Executive  through  its  representative,  the 
Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Responsible  Government, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  "  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  ratber  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office," 
which  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  couununication  to  the  Govern  oisGeneral  of  Canada  in 
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1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  British 
Colony  "has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers,  i£  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  bo." 
Hiifl  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  ;  for  if  the 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Oorernor  do  not  possess  thn  confidence 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  will  be 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in 
every  other  case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If, 
in  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  Sovereign, 
dtonld  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  his 
conduct  were  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  recalled. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held  to  be 
responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministers  are 
responsible,  but  personally  he  hai  only  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Crown  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless  duly 
Riimmoned  by  the  Governor,  and  unles.s  at  least  two  members,  in 
addition  to  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  be  present  to  form  a 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary  ...  Tbe  Hon.  John  See. 

CiJoaial  Treasurer  tnd  Mimstor 

forRailwajg   The  Eon.  Thomas  WaddelL 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 

JoKice The  Hon.  Rernhard  Ringroae  Wise,  K.C. 

fWcretary  for  LsadB  The  Hon.  William  Patrick  Crick. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works... The  Hon.  Edward  William  O'SuUivsn. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 

JlinisterforLabourandlndvutry  The  Hon.  John  Peri^. 

itacretaiyforMinesandAfFriculture  The  Hon.  John  KiddL 

Vice-Prerident  of   tlie  Exaentive 
Coondl Tbe  Hon.  Francis  Batharst  Suttor. 

Member  of  Ibe  Executive  Council 

(without  portfolio) The  Hon.  James  Hayes. 

Member  of  tbe  Executive  Coanoil 
(without  portfoUo) The  Hon.  Walter  Bennett. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Besponaible  Government  there  have  been 
thirty  Ministries ;  but  as  four  of  these  became  merged  into  those 
next  succeeding  without  the  resignation  of  their  members,  the  actual 
nnmber  of  cabinets  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
twenty-six,  whose  average  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry  at 
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present  in  power,  has  been  nbout  one  year  and  six  and  a  half  montlu. 
Tea  GovernmentB  were  displaced  by  votes  ot  censure,  expressed  or 
implied;  three  resigned  in  consequence  of  defeat  on  important  measures 
of  policy;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 
casting-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  being  carried  against  them  ;  four,  as  previously  stated, 
were  merged  into  the  succeeding  Ministries ;  five  resigned  without  a 
direct  vote  being  carried  against  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
sessing a  working  majority  ;  one  Government  fell  to  pieces  through 
internal  disagreements ;  and  one  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  certain 
number  of  its  nominees.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministries  that 
have  held  office,  with  the  duration  of  power  in  each  case : — 


».. 

mntatty. 

Prom 

To 

DonUon. 

6Jnne 
26Aog. 

3  Oct., 

7  Sept. 
27  Oct., 

9  Mar. 
10  Jan., 

15  Oct, 
3  Feb., 

22  Jan., 

27  Oct., 

13  Jan., 

16  Dec, 

14  May, 
»Peb., 

22  Mar. 

17  Aug. 

18  Dec, 

21  Dec, 

6  Jan., 

7  Oct., 

22  Dec, 
26  Feb., 
20  Jan., 
17  Jan., 

8  Mar. 

23  Oct., 
SAng. 

USept. 

28  Mar. 

1856 
1856 
1856 

1857 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1.S70 
1870 
1872 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1886 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 

1891 
1894 
1899 
1901 

25  Aug.,   1866 
2  Oct.,    1856 

7  Sept.,  1857 

26  Oct.,    1869 

8  Mar.,  1860 

9  Jan.,    1S6I 

15  Oct.,     1863 
2  Feb.,    1865 

21  Jul.,    1866 
2«0ct.,     1868 

12  Jan..    1870 

16  Dec,    1870 

13  Mav,    1872 
8  Feb.,    1875 

21  Mar.,   1877 
16Ang.,   1877 

17  Dec,    1877 

20  Dec,   1878 
4  Jan.,    18S3 

6  Oct.,     1885 

21  Dec.,    1866 

26  Feb.,    1886 
19  Jan.,    1887 
16  Jan.,    1889 

7  Mar.,  1S89 

22  Oct.,    1891 
2Ang.,    1894 

13  Sept.,  1899 

27  Mar..   1901 
StiU  in  office. 

2 
1 
11 

26 

4 

10 
33 
15 
11 
33 
14 
11 
16 
32 
25 
4 
4 
12 
48 
33 
2 
2 
10 
25 
1 
31 
33 
61 
18 

d^^ 

pS"  :::::;::::::::::;::; 

Kobert«on 

0 

Cowper 

lU 

EobertwD 

Martin  '.'.'". !!!!!!!!!!!"! 

Pwkes  

1« 

3 

2S 
26 

Robert«on 

0 

Dibb. 

14 

as 

24 

Jennings   

ParkM** 

24 

27 

The  Robertson  Ministry  (No.  6)  was  merged  into  the  Cowper  Ministry 
(No.  7);  the  Bobertson  Ministry  (No.  11)  into  the  Cowper  Ministry 
(No.  12);  the  Stuart  Ministry  (No.  20)intotheDibbsMinistry(No.  21); 
and  the  Lyne  Ministry  (No.  29)  into  the  See  Ministry  (No.  30). 
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The  Parliament. 


It  seems  a  singul&r  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  uo  deSnitioti 
is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Lfgiai^- 
tire  Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  has  arisen. 
tlwreby,  since  by  com  nion  consent  it  has  been  ^^eed  that  the  precedents 
regulating  the  proceedings  and  reliitioms  vni&r  se,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
tke  Imperial  Furliameat  shall  be  followed,  aa  far  as  applicable,  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Constitntion  Act  provides  that  all  money  Bills  shall 
be  introdnced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
UoHse  of  ComniODS,  aSirmed  two  hundred  yeam  ago  and  constantly 
enCNXsd  ever  since,  that  "all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  ondoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  ofipoint  in  such  Bilb  the 
ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qoalifications 
of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  Honse 
of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  thia 
state,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Hooaes,  however,  do  not  posaeas  the  most  important  of  the 
privUegns  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  paniahing  for 
cootempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasion, 
paaiahed  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
precincta,  assumed  to  be  dishonoarable.  As  regards  disorderly  conduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
aod  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Aasembly  only  possesses  the 
power  of  suspending  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sitting  at  which  he  displays  such  conduct.  A  member  may  also 
ba  removed  &om  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in 
obatmetion  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  fortunately  thia 
eoorse  has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 

Witneesea  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  bef(H«  either  House,  or 
befbre  committees  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  the  necessary  powers  for 
oompelling  their  attendance  having  been  conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a  summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's 
warrant ;  uid  the  maximum  penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is 
impnsoDJDent  for  one  calendar  month. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  L^slative  Council  is  not  limited 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  although  the  minimum  number  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  power  to  a  Governor 
to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
tbe  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Lower  House  by  "  swamping  " 
the  CoKnciL  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
aUowaUe,  exc«pt  under  extreme  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
attempt  to  "  swamp  "  the  Council  was  made  durii^  one  of  the  premier- 
■hipa  at  Sir  Chwles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
eonrBe  moat  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Governor's  action.    The 
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authorities  iti  Engl&nd  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young) 
for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then  "swamping"  the  Council  has 
never  heen  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact  haa  been  affirmed,  on 
the  basis  o£  an  understanding  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Young  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient 
number,  and  that  no  nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  jiarty  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A 
dendlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  such 
case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  is  intended  as  a  check 
to  hasty  legislation ;  and  it  doubtless  acts  as  a  useful  "  brake"  to  violent 
party  feeling. 

The  Legislative  Council. 
As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  House  being 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  to  the  number  is  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  already  described, 
the  number  of  members  is  practically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of 
all  purely  political  appointments.  As  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  has  increased  to  125,  the  number  of  members  composing  the 
Council  in  December,  1900,  (75)  cannot  be  considered  an  unfair  pro- 
portion, as  the  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  much  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  House,  Every  member  of  the  Council  must  be  of 
full  age,  and  either  a  natural-born  or  a  duly  naturalised  subject.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid  office  under 
the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  officers  "in  His  Majesty's 
sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions." 
Though  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his  seat,  and 
he  also  forfeit^  it  by  absence  from  the  House  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State,  by  becoming 
bankrupt,  by  becoming  a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being 
attainted  of  treason  or  being  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime. 
The  Governor  appoints,  and,  if  necessary,  removes  the  President,  who 
may  speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote.  An  attendance 
of  one-third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  been  carried  reducing  the  pro]>ortion  to 
one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  tlian  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
and  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  in  tho  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  affirmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 
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The  Legislative  Asseubly. 

Id  the  Session  of  1892-3,  an  Act  was  passed,  eotitled  the  Parliamen- 
taiy  Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  course  of 
procedure  in  regard  to  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  N^ew 
Soath  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed-  The  enactments  under 
vtiich  snch  elections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time — the  Blectoral 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
opoo  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
Tisions  which  have  since  been  abrogated  by  pi-oclaniation.  During  the 
year  1896  several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  1893  Act  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions  placed  upon  electors  changing  their  residence  from  one 
district  to  another.  The  main  principles  of  the  new  electoral  system 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had 
grown  by  virtue  of  the  Expansion  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  from  108 
to  147,  was  reduced  to  125,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denom- 
inated ^Electoral  Districts,  was  increased  from  74  to  125.  Under  the 
new  system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  many  members  as  electorates, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re-distribution  of  the  electorates,  and  special  machinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  Tn  accordance  with 
the  Act  three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  dn^  of  dividing  the  state  into  125  districts,  each  containing  as 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  number  of  electors.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  quota  of  electors  to  be  apportioned  to  each  electorate,  the  number  of 
resident  electors  on  the  roll  for  1892-3,  which  happened  to  be  282,851, 
wsa  flivided  by  125,  and  the  quotient,  2,263,  was  tixed  as  the  standard 
number  of  electors  entitled  to  one  representative.  In  mapping  out  the 
new  Electoral  Districts,  the  Commissioners  wei-e  required  to  form  them 
BO  as  to  include  the  stfuidard  number  of  electors  as  nearly  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  divisions,  a  margin  of 
200  voters  either  above  or  below  the  standard  number  was  allowed, 
which  mai^in  it  was  permitted,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  increase  to  600 
either  way,  on  satisfactory  reason  for  tsjcing  that  action  being  furnished 
by  the  Commissioners.  Ko  adjustment  of  electorates  has  taken  place 
since  the  first  made  under  the  Act  of  1893 ;  but  the  Act  contemplates 
te-adjustments  shortly  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  also,  if  necessary, 
everyfour  or  five  years.  Thelastcensuswas  taken  on  the  31st  March,1901. 

The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  must  be  a  natural-bom 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
oontinaously  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  provided  in  the 
principal  Act  that  in  eitlier  case  ho  must  have  resided  three  months 
oontinoonsly  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claimed  to  vote; 
bat  by  the  amending  Act  60  Vic.  No.  25  the  period  of  residence  was 
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reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  o,  person  already  on  the  rolls,  and 
who  had  but  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  such  person, 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  ia 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  have  kh.  elec- 
tor's right  issued  to  him.  The  disqualifications,  under  the  Gonstitation 
Act,  apply  to  persons  attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other 
inf^ous  offence  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  unless  tbej 
have  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  or  have  under^ne  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  for  such  offence ;  and,  under  subsequent  enactments, 
to  persons  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  on  full  pay  (except  the  militia 
and  volunteers),  and  to  persons  of  unsoand  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  public 
charity.     All  other  disqualifications  have  nov  been  removed. 

Povrer  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
each  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  ma 
Electoral  B«gistrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  for  the  several  divisions. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  these  R«gistrars  and  Deputy  S«giatrara 
to  issue  certificates  kno^vn  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to 
them.  These  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  psper 
specially  prepu«d  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with  butts,  like 
cheques,  in  accordance  with  the  torme  shown  in  Schedule  A  fit  the 
principal  and  amending  Acts.  They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered 
consecutively  in  black  figures.  Every  person  who  has  established  his 
qualification  to  vote,  and  who  has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll, 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's  right  npon  s^ing  hia  name  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  well  aa  on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  tbe 
right  itself.  Under  tbe  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  from  one 
district  to  another  within  three  months  of  an  election  was  practically 
disfranchised ;  but,  as  stated  above,  this  period  has  now  been  reduced 
to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to 
which  he  hta  removed  he  may  use  his  right  in  his  old  district  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  tbe  issue  of  a  substituted  right  in  the  event  of  a 
right  being  lost  or  defaced.  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  antjl 
cancelled  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  is  provided  by  the  amending 
legislation  of  1896  that  an  elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one 
district  to  another  may  obtain  a  right  for  hia  new  district  after  he  has 
resided  one  month  therein,  and  may  have  his  name  inscribed  on  tbe 
Additional  Boll  on  a  declaration  by  the  Registrar  oi  his  original 
district  stating  that  he  was  enrolled  there.  When  the  R^istrar  (rf 
any  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
lieu  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes  the  name  of  the  elector 
in  a  Provisional  List,  copies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  are  exhibited  at  every  post-office  and  police-office  within  the 
district,  so  that  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  heard  at  the 
Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Stipendiary  or 
Police  Magistrate,  specialty  appointed  as  a  Revising  Magistrate.  All 
names  passed  »t  the  monthly  Revision  Court  are  then  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Roll. 
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D«nDg  the  first  week  in  AnguNt  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
make  out  a.  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  district, 
as  veil  as  of  those  to  whom  electors'  rights  have  been  issued  sicca  the  last 
rail  was  printed  ;  and  copies  of  all  such  lists  are  exhibited  for  public 
iaqtectioa  at  every  post-office  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
olyecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  must  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
writing,  hiE  reasons  for  SDch  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
Um  same  to  the  person  to  whom  objection  is  taken.  Every  Registrar  is 
aaj^plied  quarterly,  by  the  District  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Harriages,  with  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deaths 
hare  been  r^iistered  within  the  quarter  in  that  particular  district.  As 
BO  pruTiBioD  is  made  for  tbe  exchange  of  these  lists  of  deceased  persons 
between  different  districts,  it  ia  possible  for  the  names  of  electors  who 
died  outside  their  own  distriote  to  remain  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  known 
th^  this  often  happens,  unless  sufficient  proof  <^  death  is  furnished 
by  ot^ecttx^  The  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  and  the  Inspector- 
Qeoeral  of  Police  must  f<^ward  quarterly  to  the  Minister  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all  males  above  tbe  age  of 
30  ye«rK  ui  aoy  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of  detention ;  and  the 
Uiniater  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district  such  particulars  as 
■ay  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  roll  for  such  district. 
Tbe  Be«(istnr  must  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  electoral  roll,  against  the 
—mo  of  every  perscm  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as  above,  the  words 
"de*d"  or  "  in  custody,  disqaalitied,"  or  simply  "in  custody"  where  the 
particulars  supplied  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  disqualify  the  person. 
TTiider  tbe  princqwl  Act  a  Revision  Court  was  held  in  October  each 
y*»» ;  but  under  tbe  amending  Act  a  monthly  Revisiou  Court  is  now 
held,  at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  tbe 
lists  considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certified 
to  by  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  Court,  tbe  electoral  roll  ia  printed. 
In  tite  year  1900  aod  every  third  year  thereafter  the  General  List  is 
to  be  made  up  frmn  the  butta  of  the  electors'  rights  issued  to  persons 
"  then  "  entitled  to  vote. 

Writ*  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  by  the 
Governor  in  tbe  case  of  a  general  election,  and  by  the  Speaker,  or,  in 
his  absence  or  if  there  should  be  no  Speaker,  by  the  Governor,  in  the 
eaee  of  a  bye-dection.  The  write  for  a  general  election  are  required  to 
he  issued  within  four  clear  days  from  tbe  proclamatioD  dissolving 
IWliament,  and  are  made  returnable  not  later  than  thirty-five  days 
from  the  date  of  issue.  Parliament  must  meet  not  later  tfaau  seven 
Jays  from  the  return  of  the  writs.  The  polling  day  for  a  general 
dectJiiMi  is  fixed  as  the  ci^teenth  day  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 

A  person,  to  be  qualified  as  a  candidate,  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
doctor's  right.  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  at  least  six 
electors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writing, 
fcigned  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  consenting 
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to  the  nomination,  ^o  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  tho 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "one  man  one  Tote"  principle  is  en- 
forced. !No  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  No  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Returning  OHicers,  subBtitutes,  deputies,  poll-clerks,  and 
ecrutineers,  much  as  in  tlie  Act  of  18)30.  Under  the  principal  Act  the 
poll  was  open  from  8  i«,m.  to  6  p.m.  in  tte  months  from  October  to 
March  inclusive,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  from  April  to  September 
inclusive  ;  but  under  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Polling)  Act  (No.  20 
of  1898)  the  poll  remains  open  from  8  ft.m.  to  6  p.m.,  irrespective  of  tlie 
season  of  the  year  when  the  election  is  held.  Every  person  claiming  to 
vote  DiuBt  exhibit  his  elector's  right,  satisfy  the  Returning  Officer  that 
he  is  the  person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  tliat  right,  and  demand 
a  ballot-paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  ;  and  his  elector's  right,  as  well  as  the  butt, 
is  punctured  to  denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector 
has  then  to  retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth. 
there  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper  except 
the  one  for  whom  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-pape/,  folded  so  that  the 
names  are  not  visible,  but  that  the  puncture  can  be  seen  by  the 
Returning  Officer  or  his  deputy,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  ballot-box. 
No  provision  is  made  whereby  an  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  away 
from  his  own  electorate,  except  where  outside  polling  places  have  been 
appointed,  under  the  provisions  oE  the  Act,  before  the  issue  of  the 
writs.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result 
declared  by  a.  notice  signed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  posted  in 
some  conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  polling  place,  and  publislied 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 

Very  stringent  clauses  against  bribery,  treating,  or  intimidation  are 
included  in  the  Act.  it  is  even  forbidden  to  make  a  wager  on  the  result  of 
an  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  .£5  to  ^£50.  There  are  also  sections 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  and  Qualin- 
cations,  with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1880. 

The  disqualifications  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  They  are  as  follow: — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  either 

for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for  the 

public  service. 
By  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884,  the  disquali- 
fication of  persona  holding  offices  of  profit  was  declared  not  to  apply  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disqualified  person 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £300. 
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B7  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members  of  tbe 
Anembly  are  allowed  the  sum  o£  j£300  per  annum  to  reimbui'se  them 
(or  expenaea  incurred  in  tbe  disicharge  of  their  Parliamentary  duties. 

Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  alle^nce 
in  Che  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lien  of  it.  A  member 
maj  reaign  bis  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
any  of  tbe  following  conditions  : — Absence  during  a  whole  seesion  with- 
oat  leave,  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  bankruptcy,  being  a 
<lebulter,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime. 

The  Act  37  Vic.  Na  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not  elapse  between  any 
two  seesionfi.  .On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  rf»e  first  business 
is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Twenty  members 
(exclusive  of  the  Speaker)  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
33ftd  May,  1856,  just  six  months  after  tbe  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  duration  of  Parliament,  iinless  it  should  be  previously 
prorogued,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years ;  but  in  1874  an  Act  was 
paRsed  establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
law.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Government  there  have  been 
nineteen  appeals  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  duration  of 
each  Assembly  has  not  averaged  even  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which 
it*  existence  is  now  limited.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration 
of  each  Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government: — 


Opened. 

Dlml 

ed. 

I.. 

Senloni. 

Knrt 

22  May,      1856... 

23  March,  1838... 
30  Aug.,     1859... 
10  Jan.,      ISei... 

24  Jan.,      1865... 
27  Jan.,      1870... 
30  April,     1872... 
27  Jan.,      1875... 
27  Nov.,     1877... 
IS  Dec,      1880... 

3  Jan.,  1S83... 
17  Nov.,     1885... 

8  March,  1887.-. 
27  Feb.,  1889... 
14  July,      1891... 

7  Aug.,  1894... 
13  Aug.,  1895.. 
16Aog..  1898... 
23J«ly,      1901... 

19  Dec. 

11  AprU, 
10  Nov., 

10  Nov., 
15  Nov., 

3  Feb., 
28  Nov.. 

12  Oct., 
9  Nov., 

23  Nov., 

7  Oct., 
28  Jan., 
19  Jan.. 

6  Jnne, 
26  June. 
5  July. 

8  July, 

11  June, 

1857... 
1859... 
1860... 
1864... 
1869... 
1872... 
1874.. 
1877.. 
1880... 
1882.. 
1885.. 
1887.. 
1889.. 
1891  . 
1894,. 
1895.. 
1898.. 
1901.. 

1        6 
1        0 

1  2 
3      10 

2  0 
2        6 
2        8 
2      U 

1  11 

2  9 
I        2 

1  10 

3  3 

2  H 
0      10 
2      10 
2        9 

19 
11 
0 
22 
7 
29 
15 
13 
8 
4 
9 
11 
10 
12 
29 
26 
26 

2 

Third               .      .. 

FonrUi 

Fifth 

s^th ':*■■: 

Tenth    

Bnenth 

Twelfth 

KiKhtemth 

S^Sth ::::::;: 

Average.... 

2        4 

7 

3to4 

At  the  first  election  under  the  new  system  in  1S94,  a  total  poll  of 
204,246  votes  was  recorded.   The  electors  on  the  rolls  numbered  298,8 1 7, 
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and  tboee  in  difitrkte  that  were  contested,  296,749  ;  but  these  figures 
respectively  included  43,015  and  42,(>44  names  of  persons  who  vrere 
not  in  iMssession  of  electors'  rights,  and  who,  indeed,  could  not  be  found. 
The  poll,  therefore,  repreeented  8037  per  cent,  of  effective  voters — by 
far  the  best  percentage  of  votes  recorded  at  a  geitentl  election  io  24'ew 
South  Walea.  The  eeoond  election  under  the  new  Act  gave  a  }M3ll  ot 
153,034  votes  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  252,268  electors  in  contested 
constituencies,  or,  deducting  14,034  names  of  persons  who  could  oot 
be  found,  238,233,  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  being  64'66  per  cent. 
At  the  election  held  in  July,  1898,  178,717  votes  were  recorded,  the 
electors  enrolled  numbering  altogether  324,338,  and  those  in  contested 
electorates  only,  316,819,  so  that  the  percentage  of  votes  recorded  vram 
but  56'4I.  This  showed  a  marked  decline  from  the  average  of  tlie  two 
preceding  elections,  especially  from  that  of  1894,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
offer  any  adequate  explanation  for  this  falling  off  in  public  interest.  At 
both  the  1894  and  the  1898  election  strong  feeling  was  manifested;  bnt 
it  is  worthy  of  coaeideratlon  that  whereas  in  1894  there  was  a  straight- 
out  tight  on  thofiscal  question,  in  1898  no  sharply  defined  issue  was  placed 
before  tlie  country — tlie  question  to  be  decided  was  chiefly  which  leader 
shoold  carry  out  the  negotiations  for  federation  with  the  other  states; 
the  old  party  dividing-lines  were  for  the  time  being  obscared,  and  <hi 
the  polling-day  the  novel  grouping  of  the  diverse  political  elements  maj 
well  have  proved  sufficiently  bewildering  to  cause  the  abstention  <^  a 
large  body  of  voters.  However,  there  sre  other  directions  in  which  an 
explanation  of  the  decline  may  partly  be  found.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  beyond  question  that  the  state  of  the  electoral  rolls  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  1894  the  election  was  held  soon  after  the  rolls  were 
made  up,  and  the  number  of  votes  rendered  ineffective  by  removals  from 
one  district  to  another  and  by  death  cannot  have  been  large.  In  1896 
there  were  apparently  324,338  voters  enrolled,  as  compared  with  255,802 
effective  voters  in  1S94  ;  but  it  is  known  that  at  the  date  of  the  election 
the  additional  rolls  included  the  names  of  22,339  persons  (of  whom 
22,068  were  in  contested  electorates)  who  had  not  been  struck  off  the 
original  rolls  of  the  districts  in  which  they  had  formerly  resided  ;  while 
the  names  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  had  died  outside  their 
own  districts,  and  notification  of  whose  deaths  was,  therefore,  not  con- 
veyed to  the  Registrars,  must  have  remained  on  the  rolls,  as  well  as 
those  of  very  many  persons  who  had  removed  from  one  district  to 
another  and  not  taken  the  trouble  to  transfer  their  rights,  and  of  others 
who  had  left  the  state.  No  doubt  a  lai^e  number  of  electors  had  also 
been  disfranchised  by  removal  in  1895,  thus  partly  acconnting  for  the 
falling-off  at  that  election.  Again,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
policy  of  declaring  election  day  a  public  holiday,  which  was  fc4Iowed 
in  1895, 1898,  and  1901  is  conducive  to  a  heavy  poll ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  every  absence  from  business  is  seized  by  many  as  an  opportunity 
for  leaving  town,  or  otherwise  utilising  the  whole  day  in  holiday- 
making. 
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Speaking  generallr,  it  may  be  said  that  the  electors  oE  the  state 
display  a  considerable  amotmt  of  interest  in  public  afTaira,  and  the 
percentage  of  votes  cast  is  not  far  below  that  recorded  in  the  ITaited 
Kingdom,  where  momentous  iasues  have  been  decided  by  a  general 
election.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  system  of  plural 
roting  is  still  in  force,  and  the  number  of  non-resident  voters  is  very 
iai^ ;  bat  tbe  elections  there  extend  over  a  fortnight,  while  in  New  South 
Wales  they  are  all  held  on  one  day,  and,  furthermore,  in  this  state 
nine  of  the  electoral  districts  are  of  vast  extent,  and  many  electors  can 
only  record  their  votes  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience. 

The  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  population 
is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  Census  being  28  per  cent. 
According  to  the  official  lists— which,  however,  as  before  stated,  are 
known  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state — the  number  of  persons  enrolled 
It  the  general  election  in  1901  amounted  to  254  per  cent,  or  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  population.  The  average  number  of  electors  on  the 
ndl  per  member  was  2,769,  and  tbe  estimated  population  to  each  member 
was  10,931.  The  subjoined  table  gives  tbe  i-esnlt  of  all  tbe  general 
elections  which  have  taken  place  under  Representative  Government: — 


FU»t  ... 
Second  . 
Third  ... 
?oarth,.. 
Kfth    .., 


SerotUi   

Kij^th 

Kinth  

Twith  

BlevcDth 

Twelfth   

ThittRiDth  ... 
Fonrtemth  ... 

Fifteenth 

Sirteenth 

SrcBnteenth  . 
EightMnth  .... 
Kbeteenth  .... 


72,177 
8S,346 
I  106,189 
I  lie,8T2 
'  128,734 
'  151.798 


196,289 
2.12,190 

2.'!fl.406 


267.458 
346,184 


166,360 
203,669 
226,228 


296.749 
252,267 
316,819 
313.390 


44,311 
56,3.11 

60,004 
67,651 
62.172 
90,637 
96,842 
124,378 
131,062 
154.924 
184,091 
204,246 
153,034 
178,717 
195,381 


51-51 
64-36 
5S-26 
1  61-07 


0-Off 

o-io* 

0-07 
0-18- 
0-13. 
0-68-. 


The  cost  of  the  general  election  of  1894  wss  £25,589;   of  1895, 
f20,405;  of  1898,  £15,976,  and  of  1901,  £15,550.     In  addition  to  this 
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expenditure,  a  Bum  of  i£22,547  was  reqaired  in  1894  for  the  inaagura 
tioQ  of  the  nnw  electoral  sjstero,  a»  olloiranoes  to  Electoml  Beg^strars 
Mid  their  deputies  and  to  the  police,  and  for  printing  iind  advertising  ; 
while  from  1895  to  1898  the  average  sanoal  expeoaes  of  the  Bydtem 
amounted  to  about  £13,750.  Since  the  parsing  of  the  Act  ostabliBhing 
triennial  Parliamente,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the  Assembly 
has  been  under  two  years  and  four  months.  Taking  the  oxpenditure  for 
this  period  at  the  average  rate  of  the  four  years  1894-98 — £14,700  per 
annum — and  adding  the  mean  oost  of  the  last  three  general  elections,  a 
total  of  £33,865  is  obtained  as  the  oost  of  electing  a  Parliament  of 
average  duration  under  the  present  system.  This  gives  an  average  of 
£431  for  each  of  the  125  electoral  districts  into  which  the  state  is 
divided,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  1896  figures,  3s.  4dL  for  ev^ry  voter 
enrolled,  and  5s.  9d.  for  each  vote  oast.  Under  the  eyst^u  previously 
in  foToe  the  cost  of  electing  a  Fartiamsnt  was,  it  is  estimated,  about 
£27,000,  equal  toX192  for  each  of  the  141  members  of  the  fifteenth 
Parliament,  Is.  9d.  for  each  elector  on  the  roll,  and  23.  ltd.  for  each 
vote  cast  a.t  the  general  election  of  1891 — the  last  which  took  plaoe 
under  the  old  system. 


Federation. 

A  notice  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  New  Sonth  Wales 
TTOttld  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
Australian  Federation,  which  has  now  reached  ite  consummation.  The 
federation  of  the  various  provinces  was  not  overlooked  by  the  framera 
of  the  first  free  Australian  Constitution,  who  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  General  Assembly  "to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those  inter- 
colonial questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise,"  and  who, 
n  fact,  sketched  out  a  tolerably  comprehensive  federation  scheme. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  propoeition  was  included  with  another  for 
the  creation  of  hereditary  nobility,  and  in  the  storm  of  opposition  and 
ridicule  with  which  the  latter  idea  was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of 
sight.  From  time  to  time  since  BespODsiblo  Government  was  established 
the  evil  of  want  of  union  among  the  Australian  provinces  hnd  been 
-forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of  federation  gradually  became  more  and 
more  popular.  Some  years  ago  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as 
the  result  of  an  intercolonial  conference,  the  matter  came  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  formation 
of  a  Federal  Council,  to  which  any  province  that  felt  inclined  to  join 
could  send  delegates.  The  first  meeting  of  tlie  Federal  Council  was  held 
at  Hobart,  in  January,  1886.  The  provinces  represented  were  Victoria 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  declined  to  join,  but  South  Australia 
sent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  Council  held  eight 
meetings  at  which  manv  matters  of  intercolonial  interest  were  discussed, 
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tin  Int  bavin^  been  held  in  Melbonme  early  in  1S99.  One  uKeting 
ererj  two  years  was  necessar}'  to  keep  the  Council  in  exiatenee.  Being 
from  its  very  inherent  constitution  only  a  deliberative  body,  having 
DO  executive  functions  whatever,  the  Federal  Council  possessed  uo 
Gtntrol  of  fuiftls  or  other  meauB  to  put  its  legislation  into  force,  and 
those  aealons  in  the  cause  of  federation  have  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  ' 
the  fall  realisstiou  of  their  wishes. 

An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian 
edonies  was  taken  early  in  1890,  when  a  Conference,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  each  of  tlie  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  inet  on  the  6th 
February,  thirteen  members  beingpresent,  comprising  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia,  which  sent  only 
one.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Farkes.  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  McMillan,  Colonial  Treasurer,  represented  New  South 
Tales.  Mr.  Dnncan  Qillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President. 
Seven  meetings  were  held,  the  question  of  federation  being  discussed  at 
considerable  length ;  and  in  the  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  address 
to  the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  submitting 
certain  resolutions  which  affirmed  tho  desirableness  of  an  early  union, 
nnder  (he  Crown,  of  the  Australian  colonies,  on  principles  just  to  all ; 
that  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  to  admission 
span  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon ;  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Kational  Australasian 
ConvestioD,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal 
Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March,  1391, 
the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings  in  the 
I-^i^tive  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  having  been  convened  at  the 
iitttaDoe  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There  were 
forty-five  Members  of  the  Convention  altogether,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia 
(whidi  had  only  recently  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
Besponsibte  Government)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  New  Zea- 
Iwd  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkps,  then  Premier  of  the  mother  colony,  was 
onaiumoasly  elected  President  of  the  Convention  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was  appointed 
Bacratary  ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was  elected 
Vice-President ;  and  the  late  Sir  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  New 
Sooth  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees. 

A  aeries  of  reeolutions  was  moved  by  the  Preetdent,  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
Mtting  fortli  oertain  principlea  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  an 
eadoring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government,  and 
H^nronogof  the  framing  of  aFederalConsUtntlon;  and  after  discussion 
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and  amendment  the  reEoiutioos  were  finally  adopted,   affirmmg   the 
following  principles ; — 

1.  The  powers  and  rights   of  existing  colonies  to  remtun  intact, 

except  as  r^ards  aucb  powers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  haod 

over  to  the  Federal  Government.  ■ 

'  2.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  States  without  the  consent  of  the 

Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  tlie  Federal 

Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 

6.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  State 

to  make  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitntion 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives — the 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  orif^nating  money  Bills  ;  also  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  of  Apjieal ;  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  Govemor- 
Geaerai,  with  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  as  his  advisers.  On 
the  31st  March,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  Gliairraan  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  which 
was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  adopted  on  the  dth  April,  when  the  Convention  was 
formally  dissolved. 

The  Bill  of  1891  aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm,  and  parliamentary 
sanction  to  its  provisions  was  not  nought  in  any  of  the  colonies;  federation 
fell  into  the  background  of  politics,  and  although  efforts  were  made  by 
some  of  its  zealous  advocates  to  keep  the  movement  before  the  public,  it 
was  left  to  Mr.  G.  1£.  Beid,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  a  few  yeara 
later,  to  rescue  the  cause  from  the  position  of  obscurity  to  which  it  had 
been  relegated  by  general  apathy.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Held  that 
a  greater  measnre  of  success  could  be  secured  by  enlisting  the  active 
sympathies  and  aid  of  the  electors,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he 
invited  the  Premiers  of  the  other  colonies  to  meet  in  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  another  scheme.  At  this  Conference,  which  was 
held  at  Hobart  in  the  beginning  of  1895,  alt  the  Australasian  colonies 
except  New  Zealand  were  represented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Parliament  of  each  colony  to  pass  a  Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House  to  choose  ten  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  colony  on  a  Federal  Convention.  The  work  of  the  Convention, 
it  was  determined,  should  be  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

Duringtheyear  1896  Enabling  Acts  were  passed  by  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  SouUi  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia ;  and  were 
brought  into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  January,  1897.  On 
Anniversary  Day,  the  26th  January,  the  writs  were  issued  in  New  South 
Wales.     The  election  was  held  on  the  4th  March,  the  representatives 
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chosen  by  the  people  being : — Messrs.  Edmund  Barcou,  Q.C. ;  G.  H. 
R«d,  M.P.  (Premier  and  Treasurer) ;  J.  H.  Cairuthers,  M.P.  (Minister 
for  Landa);  W.  McMillan,  M.P. ;  W.  J.  Lyne,  M.P. ;  J.  N.  Brunker, 
M.P.  (Chief  Secretary);  R.  E.  O'Connor,  Q.C,  M.L.C.;  Sir  J.  P. 
Abbott,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  the  Legisl^ive  Assembly) ;  and  Messra.  J.  T. 
Wilker  and  B.  R.  Wise.  The  Convention  met  in  Adelaide  on  the  22nd 
March,  and  after  drafting  a  Bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  various 
Pvliameota,  adjourned  until  the  2nd  September,  On  that  date  the 
del«^t«3  r«-assembled  in  Sydney,  and  debated  the  Bill  in  light  of  tb^ 
■nggMtions  made  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  announced  that  Queensland  desired 
to  come  within  tbe  proposed  union  ;  and  in  view  of  this  development, 
and  in  order  to  give  further  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the 
BUI,  the  Convention  again  adjourned.  The  third  and  final  session  was 
opened  in  Melbourne  on  the  30tli  January,  1898,  the  colony  of  Queens- 
land being  still  unrepresented  ;  and,  after  further  consideration,  the 
Draft  Bill  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the  16th  March 
for  Bubmisaion  to  tbe  people. 

In  its  main  provisions,  the  Bill  of  1898  followed  generally  that  of 
1S9],  yet  with  some  very  important  alterations.  It  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  Oown,  a  federal  union  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to 
be  deatgnated  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  A  Federal  Executive 
Council  was  created,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Governor-General 
appointed  by  the  Queen.  The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two 
Houses — a  Senate,  in  which  each  colony  joining  the  Federation  at  its 
inception  was  conceded  the  equal  representation  of  six  members ;  and  a 
HoDse  of  Representatives,  to  consist  of,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the 
nomber  of  Senators,  and  to  which  the  provinces  were  to  send  members 
in  proportion  to  population,  with  a  minimum  number  of  five  represen-  . 
tatives  for  each  of  the  original  federating  states.  The  principle  of 
p&yment  of  members  was  adopted,  tor  the  Senate  aa  well  as  the  House 
of  Bepreseutatives,  the  honorarium  being  fixed  at  X400  per  annum. 
The  nominative  principle  for  the  Upper  House  was  rejected,  both  Houses 
being  elective,  on  a  suffrage  similar  to  that  existing  in  eaeh  colony  for 
the  popular  chamber  at  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it 
was  left  to  the  Federal  Parliament  to  establish  a  federal  franchise,  which, 
however,  could  only  operate  in  the  direction  of  the  extension,  not  the 
reatriction,  of  any  of  the  existing  privileges  of  the  individual  colonies. 
And  while  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  elected  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  twice  that  term,  pro- 
visioD  being  made  for  half  their  number  to  retire  every  third  year.  The 
capital  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  established  in  federal  territory. 

To  the  federal  authority  was  assigned  power  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  matters,  with  the  provision  that  in  case  of  conflict  between 
Pedend  and  State  law  the  former  should  prevail.  Customs  and  excise 
were  to  be  taken  over  on  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  posts  and  telegraphs,  naval  and  military  defence,  lighthouaeti  and 
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lightahipa,  beacons  and  buoys,  and  qnartintine,  on  dates  to  be  proclaimed, 
but  without  further  legislation.  A  uniform  tariiF  of  Customs  and 
Excise  was  to  be  imposed  within  a  period  of  two  years,  intercolonial 
trade  then  to  become  absolutely  free.  As  it  was  recognised  that  tJie 
transfer  of  the  services  mentioned  would  leave  the  states  with  large 
deSciences  in  their  provincial  finances,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
Bill  under  which  the  Commonwealth  was  required  to  raise  from  Customs 
and  Excise  duties  four  times  the  sum  needed  from  that  source  tor  its 
own  purposes  in  the  exercise  of  the  original  powers  conferrod  upon  it, 
and  to  hand  the  excess  thus  raised  to  the  local  treasuries.  Other 
sources  of  revenue  were  left  open  to  the  Federal  Treasurer,  so  that  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  Customs  for  the  whole  revenue 
which  might  be  required.  For  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  the 
uniform  tariff,  it  was  provided  that  the  surplus  revenue  raised  should 
be  returned  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  contributions — 
to  be  ascertained  bj  a  system  of  accounts — and   thereafter  in  such 

?roportions  as  might  be  considered  fair  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
'he  province  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  Customs  revenue  is 
exceptionally  high,  and  is  largely  collected  on  the  produce  of  the  other 
colonies,  was  to  be  permitted  to  gradually  relinquish  its  intercolonial 
duties  during  a  period  of  five  years,  instead  of  abandoning  them  at  once, 
and  to  retain  the  revenue  thus  secured  for  its  own  purposes.  Power  wad 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  to  take  over  the  railways  of  the  colonies 
with  their  consent,  and  to  take  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  State  debts, 
applying  the  surplus  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  charge  thereon.  The  proper  administration  of  all  laws  relating 
to  the  transaction  of  trade  between  the  States  of  the  Union  was  to  be 
directed  by  an  Inter-State  Commission,  on  whom  ejrtensive  powers  were 
■  conferred.  Provision  was  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  imposition 
of  preferential  and  discriminating  railway  tarifb  which  might  operate 
unjustly  against  a.  neighbouring  colony,  due  regard  always  being  paid, 
however,  to  the  financial  obligations  of  the  State  which  had  laid  down 
the  lines.  The  maintenance  of  the  rivers  in  a  state  of  navigability  was 
rect^nised  as  coming  within  the  trade  and  commerce  provisions ;  but  the 
people  of  a  colony  through  which  a  river  flows  were  not  to  be  deprived  of 
a  "reasonable"  use  of  its  waters  for  conservation  and  irrigation  purposes. 
The  right  of  originating  Bills  appropriating  money  or  imposing  taxa- 
tion was  reserved  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  Bills  could 
not  be  amended  by  the  Senate ;  but  the  Upper  House  might  suggest 
amendments  or  recommend  the  omission  of  any  of  their  provisions,  the 
House  of  Representatives  dealing  with  these  suggestions  as  it  pleased. 
In  all  other  matters  of  l^slation,  the  two  Houses  were  granted  equal 
powers ;  and  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  being  twice 
passed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  twice  rejected  or  shelved 
by  the  Senate,  the  two  Houses  could  be  simultaneously  dissolved,  and 
if  this  failed  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  a  joint  sitting  might 
be  held,  at  which  the  Bill  in  dispute  could  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
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tliree-fifUis  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  the  joint  sitting.  The 
jndicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  High  Court  of 
Aostntli*,  empowered  to  hear  appeals  from  all  federal  Court«  or  Courts 
having  federal  jnrisdiction,  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Statee,  and 
frcna  the  Interstate  Commission.  The  right  o£  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Conncil  io  all  cases  not  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  or  the  Constitution  of  a  State  was  not  abrogated  ;  but  the 
Federft]  Parliament  waa  eropow^^d  to  limit  the  matters  which  might 
be  taken  to  England.  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Conncil  on  points  of 
Conatitational  law  was  forbidden.  lastly,  the  Federal  Constitution 
conld  only  be  amended  if  the  proposal  were  first  adopted  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
afterwards  accepted  by  means  of  the  referendum  both  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  by  a  majority  of  the  states. 

Warmly  received  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the 
Bill  was  viewed  somewhat  coldly  by  a  section  of  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  feeling  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  active 
hostility,  the  main  pointa  of  objection  being  the  financial  provisions, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
larger  coloniea  securing  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  with  the  smaller  states.  As  far  as  the  other  colonies  were 
concerned,  it  was  evident  that  the  Bill  was  safe,  and  public  attention 
throughout  Australasia  was  riveted  on  New  South  Wales,  where  a 
fierce  political  contest  was  raging,  which  it  was  recognised  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  measure  for  the  time  being.  The  fears  expressed  by  ita 
advocates  were  not  so  much  in  regard  to  securing  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  as  to  whether  the  statutory  number  of  80,000  votes  necessary 
fw  its  accept*noe  would  be  reached.  These  fears  were  proved  to  be  weU 
founded ;  for  on  the  3rd  June,  1898,  the  result  of  the  referendum  in 
New  South  Wales  showed  71,595  votes  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  G6,228 
against  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  lost.  In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and 
Sou^  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  was  accepted  by  triumphant 
majorities.  Western  Australia  did  not  put  it  to  the  vote  ;  indeed,  it 
was  useless  to  do  so,  as  the  Enabling  Act  of  that  coiony  only  provided 
for  joining  a  federation  of  which  New  South  Wales  should  form  a  part. 

The  existence  of  such  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  mother 
colony  convinced  even  its  most  zealous  advocates  that  some  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  before  it  could  be  forced  upon 
the  people  ;  consequently,  although  the  general  election  in  New  South 
Wales,  held  nx  or  seven  weeks  later,  was  fought  on  the  federal  issue, 
yet  the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  occupy  somewhat  the  same  ground, 
and  the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  aa  to  which  should  be 
nitnwted  with  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  colony 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  objectionable  features  <A 
the  Bill,  The  new  Parliament  decided  to  adopt  the  procedure  of  send- 
ing the  Premier,  Mr.  Reid,  into  conference  armed  with  a  series  of 
resolutions  affirming  its  desire  to  bring  about  the  compl^ion  of  federal 
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union,  but  asking  the  other  coloaies  to  agree  to  the  reconsideraitioD  of 

the  provisions  which  were  aiost  generally  objected  to  in  New  South 
Wales.  As  they  left  the  Assembly,  these  resolutions  submitted,  first, 
that,  with  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  the  three-fifths  majority 
at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  should  give  way  to  a  simple 
majority,  or  the  joint  sitting  be  replaced  by  a  provision  for  a  national 
referendum  ;  second,  that  the  clause  making  it  incumbent  upon  tha 
Federal  Govemujent  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
states,  £3  for  every  £1  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  for 
its  own  purposes,  and  thus  ensuring  a  very  high  tariff,  should  be 
eliminated  fi'om  the  Bill ;  tbir<I,  that  the  site  of  the  federal  capital 
should  be  lixed  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales ;  fourth, 
that  better  provision  should  be  made  against  the  alteration  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  state  without  its  own  consent ;  fifth,  that  the  ose  of 
inland  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  should 
be  more  clearly  safeguaMed  ;  sixth,  that  all  money  Bills  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  sauie  manner  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation  Bills  ;  and 
seventh,  that  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  should 
uniformly  be  taken  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the  Federal  High 
Court,  and  not  indiscriminately  to  either  ;  while  the  House  also  invited 
further  inquiry  into  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Bill,  although  avow- 
ing its  willingness  to  accept  these  provisions  if  in  otlier  respects  the 
Sill  were  amended.  These  were  all  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
Government  to  the  House,  but  the  Assembly  appended  others  in 
respect  to  the  alteration  of  tho  Constitution  and  the  number  of 
Senators,  submitting,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  that  an  alteration 
of  the  Constitution  should  take  effect  if  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  a  national  referendum  ;  that  a  proposed  alteration  should  be 
submitted  to  the  national  referendum  if  affirmed  in  two  succeeding 
sessions  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
and  that  no  proposed  alteration  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any 
powers  retained  by  a  state  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation  should 
take  effect  in  that  state  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting 
therein  ;  and  on  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  senators  should 
be  increased  from  six  to  not  less  tlian  eight  for  each  state. 

The  Legislative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  some  important 
nmendments,  discarding  the  suggestion  in  the  first  resolution  for  a 
national  referendum  ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  established  at  Sydney ;  more  clearly  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland  rivers  for 
purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  ;  carrying  all  appeals 
from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  states  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
declining  to  affirm  its  preparedness  to  accept  the  financial  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  suggested  that  the  plan  of  sub- 
mitting proposed  alterations  of  the  Constitution  to  tho  people  by  means 
of  the  referendum  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  rights  or  powers  retained 
by  a  state  should  be    afterwards  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth 
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without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  State. 
The  Kew  South  Wales  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  resolutions  of 
both  HouseH  to  the  other  Premiers  in  conference,  attaching,  however, 
greater  imporcance  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  as  embodying  the  views 
of  ■  Honse  which  had  just  returned  from  the  country.  This  conference 
was  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  January,  1899,  Queensland  being 
represented  ;  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  whereby  it  was  decided 
timt,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  decision  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  should  be  final ;  that  the  provision  for  the  retention 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
revenue  might  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  another 
clause  being  added  permitting  the  Parliament  to  grant  financial 
asaiatance  to  a  state ;  that  no  alteration  in-  the  boundaries  of  a  State 
should  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  state ;  and  that  the  seat  of  Government  should  be  in  New 
South  Wales,  at  such  place,  at  least  ICO  miles  from  Sydney,  as  might  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  within  an  areaof  100  square 
miles  of  territory  t«  be  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  it  being  provided 
that  the  Parliament  should  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  met  at  tlie  seat 
of  Government  A  special  session  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
was  convened  to  deal  with  this  agreement,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
passed  an  Enabling  Bill,  referring  the  amended  Constitution  to  the 
electors.  The  Council,  however,  amended  the  Bill  so  aa  to,  first, 
secure  the  postponement  of  the  referendum  for  a  period  of  three  months ; 
second,  make  it  necessary  for  the  minimum  vote  cast  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the  roll ;  third, 
defer  the  entrance  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  Federation  until 
Queensland  should  come  in.  These  amendments  were  not  accepted  by 
tile  Assembly,  and  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  two 
Houses  was  arranged ;  but  this  proved  abortive,  and  twelve  new 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Upper  House  in  order  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  This  course  had  the  effect  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  Council  passed  the  Bill  on  the  1 9th  April,  an  amendment 
postponing  the  referendum  for  eight  weeks  being  accepted  by  the 
Assembly.  The  vote  on  the  Bill  was,  therefore,  taken  on  the  20tb 
June,  1899,  the  result  of  the  voting  being  107,420  votes  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  82,741  votes  against  it.  The  Bill  was  consequently 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  24,079  votes,  and  the  necessary  addresses 
having  be«n  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was  sent  to  London 
for  approval  fay  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  also  adopted  the  amended  Bill  with  large 
majorities.  Wcstom  Australia  still  hung  back,  but  an  Enabling  Bill 
was  eventually  paasod,  and  a  plebiscite,  taken  on  SlstJuly,  1900,  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Bill 

Though  the  Bill  was  favorably  received  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
certain  amendmentB,  the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  the  appeal 
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to  the  Privy  CoudcU,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of 
State  foi-  the  Colonies.  Four  delegates  were  sent  from  the  federating 
stat«3  to  protest  againat  any  material  alteration  of  tho  Bill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  prDpK)8ed  that,  notwithstanding  anythiug  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  might  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  judgment 
or  order  of  the  High  Court  of  tlie  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  promised  a  reconstituted 
Court  o£  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  in  which  the  Australian  colonies 
would  find  representation.  The  delegates,  however,  opposed  with  all 
their  might  the  submission  of  constitutional  dinput«s  to  the  decision  of 
the  Pri\-y  Council  under  any  pretext.  A  compromise  was,  therefore, 
agreed  upon  between  the  delegates  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  which  th© 
consent  of  the  Exoontive  Government  or  Governments  concerned  was 
made  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  an  appeal  from  the  High 
Court  to  the  Privy  Council  in  such  cases.  The  new  clause  provoked 
much  hostile  oomment  in  the  colonies,  with  the  result  that  the  Premiers 
cabled  a  rejection  of  the  arrangement.  A  fresh  coropromise  was  then 
prepared,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  where  a  constitutional  point  purely  Australian  in 
character  was  involved,  might  be  conceded  at  its  pleasure  by  the  High 
Court.  By  this  settlement  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  High 
Court  upon  matters  of  constitutional  interpretation  is  preserved. 
Accordingly,  the  Legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  Thenceforward  no  further  obstruction  was  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  and  it  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  9th  July. 

Lord  Hopetoun,  who  at  one  time  held  office  as  Governor  of  Victoria, 
has  been  appointed  first  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  o£ 
AuEtralia.  The  proclamation  of  the  new  Commonwealth  was  made  at 
Sydney  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1901. 

New  South  Wales  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Parliament  by  six 
Senators  and  twenty-six  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  first  election  took  place  on  the  29th  March,  1901.  The  votes 
recorded  for  representatives  numbered  215,105,  including  4,070  informal 
votes  out  of  about  330,000  electors.  The  total  polling  for  the  Senate 
was  1,130,068,  representing  220,573  voters,  including  38,674  informal 
vot«s.  The  percentage  of  informal  votes  for  representatives  was  1-9, 
while  for  senators  it  was  no  less  than  17-5  ;  the  high  percentage  in  the 
latter  case  resulting  from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  some  voters  in 
correctly  marking  the  ballot-paper,  so  as  to  vote  for  the  required 
number  to  be  elected. 
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The  SruNEY  Habbocr  Trust. 

THE  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  let 
NovRmber,  1900,  waa  pissed  in  order  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  management  of  the  port  of  Sydney,  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Commiasioners,  and  to  confer  on  auch  body  certain  powers  in  relation 
to  the  port,  including  power  to  levy  and  collect  certain  tolls,  dues,  rates, 
rents,  and  charges,  and  to  purchase  and  resume  lands ;  to  vest 
certain  property  in  the  Commissioners  ;  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
'Hie  thre«  Commissioners  were  appointed  a  body  corporate,  with  per- 
petual succession  and  a  common  sea),  each  member  of  the  Board,  subject 
to  certain  provisions,  being  entitled  to  hold  office  for  seven  years.  The 
exclusive  control  of  the  port  and  shipping,  lighthonaes,  beacons,  buoys, 
wharfs,  docks,  ic.,  rests  with  the  Commissioners,  and  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  port  generally  is  vested  in  them.  Power  is 
givwi  them  to  collect  rates  and  charges  in  accordance  with  the  Wharf- 
age and  Tonnage  Acta  and  amending  Acts,  and  ail  snch  statutes  are 
n^tiialit  mutandis  incorporated  with  the  Harbour  Trust  Act,  and  unless 
otherwise  provided,  all  rates  leviable  under  those  statutes  may  be 
collected  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Navigation  Department. 

The  Navigation  Amendment  Act  of  3899  abolished  the  Marine 
Bosrd,  and  constituted  a  Department  of  Navigation  and  Courts  of 
Marine  Inquiry,  The  powers  and  daties  of  the  Department  and 
Courts  were  defined  by  this  measure,  and  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1871- 
1896  were  amended  to  acconi  with  the  new  jurisdiction. 


QUASANTIKE. 

The  Board  of  Health  hare  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
health,  and  may  place  in  quarantine  any  vessel,  should  they  deem  it  ad- 
viaable  to  do  so  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ye«w  1900  the  Government  Health  Officers  at  Sydney  and  New- 
cMtie  examined  7^3  vessels,  of  which  2G5  were  detained  for  special 
■diem.  The  passengers  examined  numbered  7,406,  and  the  crews  of 
the  vesBels,  31,657.  There  is  only  one  quarantine  station  in  the  state 
for  persona.  It  ia  situated  inside  the  north  head  of  Port  Jockaon,  aud 
in  equipment  and  suitability  of  position  it  is  surpassed  by  few  quarantine 
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stations  in  the  world.  There  are  also  two  stations  in  Sydney  Harbour 
^-one  at  Bradley's  Head  and  the  other  at  Shark  Island — and  oae  at  the 
port  of  Kewcastle,  where  foreign  live  stock  may  be  placed  in  quaran- 
tine ;  and  at  Bandwick  there  is  another  station  for  the  isolation  of 
Australian  stock  and  horses  imported  from  other  countries.  The  regu- 
lations (or  the  quarantine  of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Stock  Brcmch 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture. 


Increase  is  Shippino. 

The  records  of  the  shipping  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  although 
carefully  kept  by  the  various  Governors,  are  not  available  prior  to  the 

year  1 82  3,  the  earlier  registers  relating  to  the  statistics  of  the  state  having 
disappeai'ed.  There  are  in  existence,  however,  numerous  manuscript 
returns  which  record  the  shipping  trade  of  the  earlier  years,  and  these 
will  doubtless  be  published  at  some  future  date. 

During  the  year  1822,  the  shipping  amounted  to  71  vessels  entered, 
aggregating  a  tonnage  of  22,924  ;  and  60  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  20,793.  Twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  just  before  the 
separation  of  Port  Phillip,  the  figures  stood  thus :  976  vessels  entered, 
with  a  tonnage  of  234,215,  and  1,014  vessels  cleared,  with  a  tonnage 
of  263,849.  In  1851,  the  year  of  the  separation  of  Victoria  from  the 
parent  state,  the  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  entered,  measuring  153,002 
tons,  and  503  vessels  cleared,  oi  139,020  tons;  but  in  1860,  the  year 
following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424 
vessels  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835,  and  1,438  vessels  cleared, 
of  431,484  tons- — a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  From  1860  to  the  present  time  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population.  In  1891,  the  shipping  entered 
amounted  to  2,821,898  tons  ;  but  this  quantity  fell  to  2,804,549  tons  in 
1892,  and  to  2,590,371  tons  in  1893.  In  1894,  however,  the  shipping 
entered  rose  to  2,859,968  tons,  but  the  increase  of  269,597  tons  on 
the  measurement  of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  during  the 
previous  year  did  not  represent  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
import  trade,  as  there  was  a  large  accession  to  the  tonnage  coming  to 
the  state  in  ballast — the  bulk  direct  to  Newcastle  to  load  coal — probably 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  freights  elsewhere  in  Australasia. 
However,  the  increase  then  witnessed  has  been  more  than  maintained; 
every  succeeding  year  has  seen  an  addition  to  the  shipping  entering  the 
ports  of  the  state,  and  in  1900  the  tonnage  of  4,094,088  was  reached 
— by  far  the  largest  amount  recorded,  and  an  increase  on  the  figures 
of  1899  of  625,497  tons,  59,100  tons  of  which  were  represented  by 
vessels  bringing  cai^o.  The  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  entering 
in  ballast  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  arrival  of  transport  steamers 
of  large  capacity  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  military 
stores  to  South  Africa. 
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^e  increase  of  shippini;  has  be«n  maiatained  at  a  fairly  constant  ' 
rmte,  tbocgh  checked  occaaionally  by  the  occurreace  of  bad  seasons  here, 
or  the  failure  of  prices  in  the  £uropoaD  markets.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  and  tonnage  of  ahipping  arriviag  ia  and  departing 
frwn  New  South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years  from  tlie  date  of  tho 
earliest  records  to  the  year  1 890,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years  : — 


^_ 

Entered. 

C1««L 

VttMt. 

T«,i,.g.. 

v-«u. 

TonnogB. 

1S22 

71 

22,024 

00 

20,793 

1S2S 

85 

24,550 

75 

22,688 

1830 

157 

31,225 

147 

28,822 

1835 

260 

63.010 

269 

66,964 

IftW 

709 

178,058 

085 

163,704 

IStS 

B97 

105,352 

611 

103,961 

1850 

970 

234,216 

1,014 

263.849 

1855 

1,152 

353,323 

1,186 

362,482 

1860 

1,424 

427,835 

1,4.% 

431,484 

1865 

1.912 

635,888 

2.120 

690,294 

1870 

1,858 

689,820 

2,066 

1875 

2,376 

1,109,086 

2,294 

1880 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,043 

1885 

2,601 

2,088,307 

2.583 

1890 

2,889 

2,413,247 

2.777 

IS91 

3.0-21 

2,821,898 

3,100 

1892 

2,960 

2,804,549 

3,067 

1893 

2,914 

2.590.371 

2,916 

I8M 

3.272 

2.859,068 

3,291 

18K 

3.121 

3,920,758 

3,090 

1806 

3.224 

3,080,751 

3.208 

1897 

3,345 

3,331,877 

3,120 

1898 

3,318 

3.464.867 

1899 

3,210 

3.468,591 

3,199 

1900 

3,626 

4,094.088 

3,406 

The  ahipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  province  of  the  Australian  group,  Victoria  stands  next,  after  which 
come  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania.  Of  the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  1 900,  nearly  one- 
third  entered  and  cleared  at  Now  South  Wales  ports. 


Nationality  op  YESSELa 

The  trade  of  the  state  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  carried  on  under 
the  Britiah  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  British 
posseasions  being  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowners  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  coasting  trade  chiefly  in  local  hands.  Since  1881,  however, 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  shipping,  and  at  the  present 
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day  the  greater  portion  of  the  direct  trade  transacted  with  foreign  ports 
is  carried  in  vessels  which  are  not  British.  This  has  been  due  to  tb« 
appearance  in  the  Australian  trade  of  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  in  1883,  of  those  of  the  two  Oerman  lines  some  time  later, 
and  more  recently  the  vessels  of  the  American  and  Japanese  Oompanies. 
From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  expansion  in  British  and 
foreign  shipping  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1870  was  1,333,410,  or  91-3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  1.461,762  tons ;  while  in  1880  the  proportion 
was  as  high  as  92-9,  British  vessels  reprcsentiag  2.259, D24  tons  out  of 
a  toUl  of  2,432,779.  In  1885,  however,  the  British  shipping  bad  fallen 
to  87-5  per  cent.,  and  in  19(>0,  to  85  per  cent,  the  foreign  tonnage 
having  increased  from  172,855  to  1,168,397  during  the  twenty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  1880  i — 


Y«r. 

BKti^ 

Foreign. 

TOUL 

1870 

tons. 
1,333,410 

128,352 

tons. 
1,461.762 

1875 

2,001,641 

166,546 

2,168.187 

IS80 
1886 

2,259,924 
3,815,582 

172,855 

617,495 

2,432.779 

4,ia%077 

1S90 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761,872 

1391 

4,902,607 

791,6'i9 

5,634,236 

1892 

4,977,850 

669,334 

5,647,184 

1893 

4,704,300 

489,028 

5,193,328 

1894 

6,131,971 

546,583 

5,733.554 

1895 
ISM 

5,213,174 
5,432,892 

644,864 

756,868 

5.S60.03S 
6,189,760 

1897 

5,750,457 

093,974 

6.744,431 

1S9S 

5,999,998 

919.930 

6,919,928 

1399 

e,013,37'l 

982.177 

C.995,551 

1900 

6,846,492 

1,168,367 

8.014.888 

Of  the  tonnuge  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or 
registered  in  Australasia.  Prior  to  1891,  the  returns  do  not  allow  of 
the  colonial  shipping  being  divided  into  thut  belon.:;ing  to  Australasia 
anttthat  belonging  to  other  British  colonies;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,333,410 
tons  of  shipping  entereJ  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  964,718 
tons,  or  72-3  per  cent,  belonged  to  British  possessions,  the  great  bulk 
being  Australasian  ;  in  1S80,  out  of  2,259,924  tons  of  British  shipping 
entered  and  cleored,  1,499,236  tons,  or  C6-3  percent.,  belonged  to  British 
colonies;  while  in  1900  the  shipping  from  and  to  British  possessions 
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MDOontedto  3,803,351  toDs  (of  which  3,7M,670  tons  were  Australasian) 
ont  of  a  total  of  6,846,403  tons,  or  55*5  per  cent.  The  ainoimt  of  British. 
AoBtralBsiAD,  and  other  colonial  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  !New 
SouUi  Wales  ports  since  1870  was  as  follows : — 


BhlpptorbdODging- 

Y«r. 

To 

ToBilUih 

Totti.  enURd 

tons. 

tons. 

tODB. 

1870 

368,692 

964,718 

1.333.410 

740.663 

1.260.963 

2.001,641 

1860 

760,  (iS8 

2,259,924 

2,095,491 

3.615,582 

1890 

1.577,172 

2,57 

.791 

4.156.063 

1391 

1,813,716 

3,020,067 

59,824 

4.902,607 

1892 

2,068,962 

2,869.277 

69,691 

4.977.850 

1803 

1,808.340 

2,366,967 

28.993 

4.704.300 

18<J4 

6,191,971 

1895 

2,244,860 

2,882,579 

87.946 

3,215,174 

1896 

2.354,680 

3,000,367 

77,966 

1897 

2.266,226 

3,414,588 

66.643 

5.750.467 

1808 

2.253.492 

3,701,036 

45.470 

6,999,998 

1890 

2.337.468 

3,603.266 

72.640 

6,013.374 

1900 

3,044,141 

3,734.670 

Compared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign 
vessels  tnkdii^  with  New  South  Wales  is  atill  small,  although  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Taking  the 
year  1900,  for  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationalities  is 
given  below,  Germany  stands  first,  then  France,  then  the  United  States, 
Norway  and  Japan  are  the  only  other  nations  whose  carrying  trade  with 
the  State  is  important. 

Geraiuy 351,064 

Fnuio* 249.302 

Uiut«d  3b&t«*  of  Americ* 193,849 

Norway 81,924 

J»pan 120,206 

Other  Dfttions 472,050 

Total 1,168,397 

Of  this  amount  of  foreign  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of 
the  state  in  1900,  652,181  tons  traded  direct  with  foreign  countries, 
126,173  tons  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions  beyond 
Aoatralasia, 'and  the  balance  of  190,043  tons  merely  reflected  the 
movements  of   vessels   passing  to  and  from   the   other  Australasian 
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provinces,  almost  one-half  being  tonnage  in  ballast  coming  round  to 
Sew  South  Walea  ports  in  search  of  freights.  As  compared  with  the 
832,181  tons  of  foreign  shipping  which  traded  with  foreign  ports,  the 
direct  foreign  trade  carried  under  the  British  flag  represented  but 
811,929  tons,  of  which  33,396  tons  consisted  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
trade  conducted  by  Australasian  vessels.  Of  the  4,414,207  tons  of 
shipping  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia 
during  the  year,  3,506,699  tons  were  registered  in  Australasia,  and 
907,508  tons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  possessions;  and 
of  the  1,746,529  tons  which  represented  the  direct  trade  trajisacted 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  other  possessions,  154,073  tons  were 
registered  in  Australasia,  and  126,173  tons  in  foreign  countries. 


Steau  1 


>  Sailing  Yebbels. 


The  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steamerG 
from  the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  sailing 
vessels  by  steam  has  been  abundantly  apparent  in  the  twenty-four  years 
which  have  since  elapsed.  In  1876  the  steam  tonnage  was  912,554  as 
compared  with  1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being  42'9  per  cent,  and 
57'1  per  cent,  respectively.  The  relative  positions  have  long  since 
been  transposed,  for  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  in  1900  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  figures  of  1876,  being  1,523,397  tons,  or  but 
19  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping,  as  compared  with  6,491,492  tons 
of  steam,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  increase  of  steam  tonnage 
for  the  twenty-four  years  has,  therefore,  been  over  611  per  cent.  The 
progress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : — 


Y«. 

at™. 

B^UDg. 

Yur. 

St™ 

S^lng. 

tons. 

tona. 

tons. 

tons. 

1876 

912,564 

1,215,171 

1804 

4,407,622 

1,331,032 

1880 

1.650,372 

882,407 

1895 

4,447,716 

1,412,322 

1885 

2,791,843 

1,341,2.34 

1896 

4,769,750 

1,420,010 

1890 

3,054,814 

1,107,058 

1897 

6,307,933 

1,436,496 

1891 

4,299,791 

1,394,446 

1898 

6,685,233 

1,334,695 

1892 

4,329,634 

1,317,650 

1899 

6,757,341 

1,238.210 

1893 

4,227,186 

966,142 

1900 

6,491,492 

1,523.397 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners 
is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to  the  state  in 
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ballast,  and  tho  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo.  A  large  proportion 
of  tlie  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from  the  ports  of  the  neighbour- 
ing atatns,  where  they  have  delivered  a  general  cargo,  and,  having 
been  unitble  to  obtain  return  freight,  have  cleared  for  Newcaatlu  to  load 
coaL  Hie  largest  amount  of  tonnage  entered  iu  ballast  in  any  one 
year  since  1870  was  in  1900,  when  it  reached  1,300,639  tons,  while  the 
tonnage  cleared,  amonating  to  144,426  tons,  was  also  considerably 
higher  than  that  for  any  previous  year  recorded.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  years  shown  was  : — 


T«,. 

loWrad. 

a««ed. 

Yeu. 

E.^. 

Oeued. 

Uma 

tenu. 

tons. 

ton*. 

1S70 

237,348 

21,004 

1894 

852,205 

76,799 

1875 

320,921 

Ii;830 

1895 

852,813 

58,162 

1880 

217,763 

18,219 

1896 

902,108 

80,377 

1S85 

3*6,368 

63,381 

1897 

905,928 

80,271 

1890 

544,264 

66,848 

1898 

974,257 

66,983 

18»1 

632,617 

82,«66 

1899 

734,242 

81,43S 

1892 

724,285 

65.522 

1900 

1,300,639 

144,428 

1893 

821,189 

68,463 

VALva  OP  Caroobbl 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  over  31  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage- 
which  arrived  in  the  state  in  1900  was  in  ballast,  as  against  ovec 
3  per  cent,  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights  outward 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  vessels  inward.  The  average  value  of  the 
goods  tmport«d  by  sea  was  £5  13s.  7d.  per  ton,  and  that  of  the  goods 
exported  wss  £6  13s.  lOd.  If,  however,  allowance  be  made  for  shipping 
in  ballast,  the  mean  value  of  the  exports  was  £5  ISs.  3d.,  or  29  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  imports,  which  averaged  £8  6s.  6d.  per  ton.  New  South 
Wales  exports  have,  generally  speaking,  a  high  value  per  ton,  and  the 
fact  that,  when  vessels  entering  and  leaving  in  ballast  are  excluded, 
they  have  a  lower  aven^  value  than  the  imports,  is  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  coal  exported,  the  quantity  for  1900  having  been  3,369,332 
tonswe^ht — equivalent  to  over  3,287,000  tons  measurement  out  of  a 
total  of  3,920,801  tons. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  average  value  of  exports  from  New- 
South  Wales  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  iupotts,  but  for  the  year  1900 
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tiie  averagM  were  nearly  equal  This  «««  braugbt  aboot  chiefly  by  a 
decUne  in  prices  of  partoral  prodnote,  and  eapemally  of  wool,  and  to 
some  extent  dso  hy  delay  in  di^Huent  of  the  stifle  : — 


h  Auitralia  .. 


TMrnanU 

NawZealsDtt  

Other  Britiah  pouessioDi 

Beteium,  France,  and  (^kmnanj  . . 

Umted  States  of  America 

Other  fenign  conntriaa 


The  trade  with  Belgium,  France,  and  Qermany  hm  been  grouped 
"together  in  the  table,  as  it  is  impoHsible  to  find  tlte  true  average  value 
of  the  trade  of  each  of  those  countries,  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Belgian  trade  being  carried  in  French  and  German  bottoms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  classed  under  "  Other  foreign  countries "  was 
transacted  with  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  with 
South  American  countries.  Daring  1900  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
entering  in  ballast  from  Yiotoria  wm  44  3  per  cent.,  from  South  Aus- 
tralia 33  per  cent.,  and  from  Western  Australia  49  per  cent,  of  the 
arrivals,  and  this  circumstance  partly  explains  the  low  rate  per  t<m  of 
the  imports  from  those  states.  As  for  the  outward  trade,  the  large 
qnanti^  of  coal  shipped  to  i^e  southern  states  lowers  the  genaral 
average  value  of  the  whole  exports.  ^Hie  following  are  the  average  values 
of  imports  and  exports  per  ton  of  shipping  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


T««. 

rtltTpOTta'^ 

'll^^wrto'l 

T«r. 

Avemge  Value 

^'^X^"- 

£   a.     d. 

£    ■.     d. 

£   8.     d. 

£   a.     d. 

laet 

7    8    8 

6    0    6 

1696 

Ji  13    S 

6  17    4 

1882 

6    7    3 

6  12     1 

1897 

£    6  11 

6  12  10 

1893 

6  ID    0 

6    4    7 

1898 

5    8    S 

6  16    3 

4  18    0 

S    6    8 

1899 

■B    7    7 

6  13    Z 

1895 

4  17    0 

<  17    4 

19W 

6  1>    7 

B  IS  10 
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H  wiU  be  sotieed  thct  tiie  average  value  of  imports  per  ton  <vac 
liigher  in  1899  than  in  any  year  sinee  1881  (diown  in  the  table,  w*rile 
the  exports  also  reached  a  veiy  high  figure.  This  was  brought  about 
by  tbe  fact  that  more  favorable  conditions  in  Victoria  and  other  states 
enabled  the  fanners  there  to  find  an  open  market  in  lifew  South  Wales 
for  their  produce^  while  the  high  prices  gained  for  weal  and  other  prO' 
doeta  had  a  atimiilatiug'«ffiwt  on  the  pon^asing  pow«?  of  tbe  commuuit; 
with  leqiact  to  imports. 


HOVSMENTS  OF  SaiPPIRO. 

Tbe  following  table  sbovrs  the  yearly  mvvenients  of  tonnage 
eselnuve  of  tiio  coasting  trade,  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  (£  tiw 
wot4d,  and  alM  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  with  the  rate  of  tonnage  per 
kesd  of  population,  tbe  returns  being  made  up  to  the  latest  'date 
available : — 


I 


United  Kingdom  .1  g2,8H62S 

Fnoce  133,363,852 

Gennuiy  27,536.990 

Sorway i    6,297,606 

SmdoB '  14,877.813 


Italy     

United  States. 
Arg'atJOBlCepabUc 

Canada     

KawSonthWalM. 


36,622,635 
26,843,144 
43,592,049 
14,070,560 
13,237,054 
8,014,889 


Of  tbe  tonnage  engaged  during  1900  in  the  outward  trade  of  New 
Sooth  Wales,  11'7  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in 
value  the  exports  to  the  mother  country  were  37-1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Tlw  tonnage  of  vessels  to  Victoria  and  the  other  AuBtralasian  pravincee, 
induding  New  Zealand,  amounted  to  55-5  per  oent.  of  the  whole,  while 
in  Talue  the  exports  thereto  reached  only  ;i2'2  per  cent.  As  regards 
tbe  other  Briti8h  poDsessions,  tbe  tonnage  of  vesselH  carrying  goods  to 
thair  porta  amounted  to  6'5  per  oent.  of  tbe  whole,  while  the  value 
nacbed  €'7  per  cent.  In  tbe  case  of  foreign  countries,  the  tonnage 
owimbad  to  363  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  34  per  cent.  The  following 
table  afaowfl  tbe  tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the  United 
Eing^om,  ik>e  Britisb  colonies,  and  some  of  the  principal  foreign 
aeoBtrieB,  as  well  aa  the  value  of  tbe  cargoes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
■ind  tbat  Idie  fignres  represent  tbe  nominal  tonnage  of  the  veesels 
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t^nying  the  goods,  and  not  the  actnal  weight  of  the  goods  carried, 
which  latter  information  it  is  impoBsible  to  obtain : — 


EnttKd. 

a(«i«d. 

CoQUttT. 

TM»g«. 

V»lu». 

Tonnage. 

TUne. 

T^. 

Per 
■wit. 

ToUL 

P«r 

cent 

TotaL 

Pot 

TOUL 

Per 

United  KlDBdom 

aim 
iM.isa 

100,418 

m,»i 

1-2 

!«S 

I47,9W 
M8,478 
l,MS.e06 

1.005,IM 

1.E13.40Q 

S.M7,96l 

1.038.I15 

0-6 

11-0 
1-6 

Si 

*«7.  78 

»o,  Ta 
iee.&&s 

14*,M9 
Hl.OW 

465.611 

1T3,SS) 

i3a,o« 

lft-« 
8T 

* 

415,074 
S7B,07e 

i,4a8,a!5 

2,4SB,I*4 

»,8ai.«i 

1,IW,74T 

■s 

WeWem  AiMtMli*  .... 

S 

OmIw   Fortlita'ccltii' 

171) 

ToW  

*,0W,088 

•«,Si6,S7T 

10O« 

TONHAQB  AND  CRKWS. 

The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  New  Sonth  Wales  has 
steadily  increased  since  1845  ;  prior  to  that  year  transports  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  shipping  that  the  size  of  vessel  was  shown  to  bo 
much  greater  than  the  average  of  those  actually  engaged  in  trade.  The 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  may  be  traced  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Tear.  Avenee  Unnaaig  Tear.  Arenjce  tonnage 

1826  206  187S  463 

1830  2*8  1885  787 

1846  173  1895  939 

1863  306  1900  1,140 

1865  329 

Since  1870  the  average  tonnage  of  British  and  British-colonial  vessels 
trading  to  Kew  South  Wales  has  increased  by  296  per  cent,  in  the  one 
case  and  212  per  cent  in  the  other,  while  foreign  vessels  have  increased 
in  average  tonnage  by  259  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  The 
advance  in.  all  classes  during  the  period  of  thirty  years  has  been  vety 
marked,  as  the  following  figures  attest.  The  very  large  increase  in 
tonnage  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  two  years  a  in  great 
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these  waters  of  the  mammolh  steamers  of 


BrUbb. 

Brtitah. 

KliX. 

ColcmiuL 

Kingdom. 

ColODlRl. 

(OM. 

ton*. 

tOM. 

tons. 

tODB 

tons. 

1870 

706 

306 

449 

1894 

1.769 

618 

1,401 

1875 

742 

379 

657 

1895 

1,784 

648 

1880 

1,031 

476 

732 

1896 

1,821 

663 

1.433 

I88S 

1,312 

602 

907 

1897 

1.B40 

1.421 

1890 

1,624 

600 

1,330 

1898 

1.878 

78fi 

1,387 

im 

1,680 

709 

1899 

2,094 

767 

1.652 

isos 

1.69S 

684 

1.302 

1900 

2,1M 

777 

1,614 

IS93 

1,768 

647 

1,477 

The  natDral  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessel,  the  im- 
provement ia  rigging  and  fittings,  and  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
cuivas,  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  required  per  ton,  thongh 
the  actual  number  of  hands  employed  per  vessel  has  increased.  In  1900 
Austmlasian  vessels  carried  an  average  of  25  men  to  every  vessel,  or  1 
man  to  every  31  tons ;  vessels  of  other  British  possessions  had  an 
average  urew  of  17  men,  or  1  man  to  every  71  tons;  and  British 
vewels  from  the  United  Kingdom  carried  an  average  complement  of 
53  men,  or  1  man  to  every  40  tons  ;  white  foreign  ships  carried  an 
arernge  crew  of  47  men,  or  1  man  to  every  34  tons.  In  1870 
Briti^  ships  carried  1  man  to  every  26  tons,  intercolonial  vessels 
1  man  to  every  20  tons,  and  foreign  vessels  1  man  to  35  tons,  the 
decrease  in  the  tonn^u  per  sailor  in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  the 
finer  class  of  ships  that  began  to  trade  here  in  1883.  The  following 
figures  show  the  average  crews  of  British  (United  Kingdom  and 
Colonial)  and  foreign  vessels  for  the  periods  mentioned  : — 


BritJrtL 

i 

BritW.. 

.ESi. 

"-"• 

KiDKdom. 

ColOBUl 

1870 

27 

15 

13 

1894 

60 

22 

62 

1875 

27 

17 

14 

1895 

48 

23 

62 

1880 

44 

21 

26 

1896 

49 

22 

47 

ia8!> 

45 

24 

36 

53 

23 

4« 

16M 

53 

22 

40 

1898 

63 

26 

46 

62 

23 

41 

1899 

67 

25 

S) 

1892 

60 

25 

47 

1900 

53 

21 

48 

IS93 

53 

23 

62 
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Principal  Poets. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  Austral&sia,  may  be 
aacertained  by  an.  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  the  principal  AustralasJaa  ports  for  the  year  1900. 
From  these  figures  the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  evident.  Melbourne 
apparently  take»  the  first  place  in  tonoc^;  but  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  figures  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount — from  350,000 
to  400,000  tons  entered  and  a  like  quantity  cleared,  or  altogether  aboat 
750,000  tons — to  allow  for  the  circumstance  that  the  great  ocean 
steamers  whose  terminal  port  is  Sydney  are  reckoned  once  on  the  way 
round  to  New  South  Wales^  and  again  whea  homeward  bound  for 
England.  When  this  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  the 
Ghipping  of  Melbourne  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Sydney,  as  the  Victorian 
port  is  also  surpassed  in  the  value  of  its  trade.  Newcastle  occnpies 
third  place;  for  in  the  figures  given  for  Fort  Adelaide  the  mail  steamers 
are  reckoned  twice  over,  as  in  the  case  of  Melbourne.  It  should  be 
noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  porta  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is 
recorded  at  ev«iy  port  of  call,  and  on  this  account  appears  more 
important  tbaa  it  really  is. 


Hntmd. 

ci»™i 

port 

aupi^iiir. 

Tnda. 

SUpplD*. 

T».. 

2,71«.661 
1,160,758 

2.827,949 
63.888 

839,415 

257,377 

419,378 
3,054 
49,144 

187.947 
1,519,902 

119,154 
78,838 
22,969 
71,420 

622,152 

1,032,435 

3,014 

377,«il 
99,822 
20,975 

213.874 

32.1,429 
67,633 
81,266 

102,007 
16,426 

22,573,763 

680,290 

15,351,819 

162,223 

4,197.314 

fi6.*<,252 

953,642 

98,342 

195,380 

77.866 

4,739,4W 

405,473 

65,052 

5,681 

139.866 

5,489,493 

184,819 

143.109 

776,919 

808,326 

287,995 

2.767.066 

2,617,329 

1,770,709 

2,158,177 

mi70 

!n9,418 

2,109,739 
1,523,978 
2,721,875 
150.682 
703,399 
280,110 
414,174 
11,335 
28,402 
187.341 
1,408,135 
253,002 
26,232 
17.821 
71,715 
536,857 
904,435 
6,266 
369,818 
84,567 
30,225 
277,503 
222,286 
101,584 
19,500 
116,792 
6,209 

Swoiti;':::::::::;::::;:;;::::::::::;: 

mmw..^. '"".::::::::; :::::::::::: 

PMtD«win  

162,219 

Strahan   ; 

888,23» 

Wellington 

2,345,395 

Lyttelton  and  Christohnroh    

2,622,912 

HipierT °.„!r..:::::':::::::: 
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TRAoa.  OF  POSTS. 
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^n«  pragreaa  of  the  ^uppin^  broda  of  Byinej  has  bean  vaej  nitifono, 
the  incresse  from  the  year  18G0  being  at  an  awrage  rate  o£  ftboat  5^  per 
e^rtL  pw  Kmram.  The  TeBsols  regiatered  as  entered  considerably  exceed 
in  totuuig*  those  cleared  at  Fort  Jackson.  To  account  for  this  it  is 
only  DecAssary  to  state  that  veagels  leaving  Sydney  for  Kewcastle  for 
the  ptupoae  c^  shipping  coal  ara  racksnad  as  depMtures  from  Ilfewcastle, 
and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the  clearances  of  Newcastle 
nniformly  excoed  the  airivahi,  aa  'will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  table. 
The  practice  of  clearing  vesBels  at  both  porta  at  one  time  obtained,  but 
faaa  been  abandoned  for  man.y  years,  and  Teasels  are  now  cleared  at  the 
port  which  they  last  leave.  The  following  statement  shows  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  quinquennitJ 
periode  from  1870  to  L890,  and  for  conseculive  years  since  the  latter 
date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  of  Sydney  increased  by 
730,000  tons  benwaan  1870  and  1880,  and  by  1,533,000  toDs  between 
1880  and  1890,  while  during  the  last  ten  years  the  i 
amoonted  to  1,356,500  tons  : — 


STdiHy. 

NewartlB. 

Yhi. 

--'■ 

dand. 

B»t»d. 

CHhtmL 

tOBI. 

fane. 

ton.. 

fa>aB. 

1870 

3Sa,61« 

361,75U 

283,091 

383,242 

I87S 

890,700 

488,423 

510,902 

573,626 

ism 

827.738 

641,996 

400,598 

51B.480 

1885 

1,603,IS9 

452.946 

722,865 

18(N> 

1,644,589 

1,356,632 

625,398 

842,180 

1891 

1,9.54.556 

I,n3S,30« 

704,306 

1.I40.53B 

1892 

1.896,677 

1,594,108 

729,167 

1,024,318 

1803 

1,902,265 

1,585.857 

524,844 

842.363 

18M 

1,959,435 

1.612,179 

721,931 

1,035,930 

1895 

2,027,961 

1,660,654 

727.834 

1,048,400 

1896 

2.164.613 

l,a0«,438 

788.B60 

1.081,220 

18B7 

2,321,214 

1,916,075 

820,190 

1,243,591 

1898 

2.<06,473 

1,896,845 

868,062 

1,238,582 

1809 

2,.589,457 

1,977,067 

711.620 

1,283.157 

1909 

l,71*,«61 

ilO>l739 

1,160,758 

1,523,978 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  realised  by 
viewing  it  ia  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  United 
EingdooL  It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolute  tonnage  Sydney  is  sur- 
paieed  by  only  five  English  ports — London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Newcastle, 
and  Hull ;  while  in  point  of  valne  of  trade  transacted  it  is  exceeded 
by  only  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Twenty  of  the  most  important 
porU  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
from  Uie  figures  in  which  the  coasting  shipping  and  trade  have  been 
There  is  tiia  important  point  to  be  obBer\ed,  however,  that 
e  Australasia  regarded  as  one  country,  the  interstate  trade  would 
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become  coasting,  and  the  figurea  for  the  New  South  Wales  ports  would 
have  to  be  reduced  accordingly  : — 


Entend. 

Claued. 

Port. 

ShlpiriDg. 

•mat. 

aupt^Dt. 

Tmde. 

England- 

toiu. 

£ 

tons. 

£ 

Livotpool 

Cardiff 

G,1S3,243 

3,352,191 

8.227,112 

8,684,421 

1,646,080 

13,233,116 

1,476,373 

10,805,525 

886.434 

North  Shield. 

430,869 

1,075,342 

412,169 

720,889 

2,162,23* 
827,244 

1,069,354 
828,354 

12,116,737 

276,6S4 

2,636.205 

4,683,353 

GTangemonth 

706,497 

2,454,018 

Ireland- 

265,037 

77,792 

l>ublJn 

249,160 

2,665,817 

73,653 

New  South  Wkks— 

Sydney    

2,716,aSl 

22,573,763 

2,109,739 

20,122,008 

1,180,768 

680,250 

1,523,976 

2,072.3!H 
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No  other  seaport  of  the  state  can  be  comp&red  with  either  Sydney 
or  Newcastle,  though  WoUongong  now  maintains  a  trade  of  some  con- 
■eqnence,  especially  in  uoal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Eden, 
Twofold  Bay,  has  increased.  In  1900  the  vessels  which  entered  Wollon- 
gong  direct  from  places  outside  the  state  were  all  in  ballast,  and 
totalled  97,931  tons  ;  while  at  Eden  the  shipping  entered  amounted 
to  38,647  tons,  and  landed  goods  to  the  value  of  X3,894.  The  ship- 
ping cleared  at  Wollongong  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  173,459,  and 
at  Eden  43,704,  the  value  of  the  export  trade  at  these  two  port«  being 
respectively  £111,945  end  £3,486. 

The  average  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Sydney 
is  about  80,000  per  diem.  The  daily  average  at  the  port  of  Newcastle 
is  about  35,000  tons.  On  the  day  on  which  the  greatest  number  of 
ships  are  in  port,  in  the  wool  season,  the  tonnage  at  Sydney  is  equal  to 
about  125.000,  and  that  at  Newcastle  to  84,000.  The  value  of  the 
shipping  ordinarily  moored  or  anchored  in  the  port  of  Sydney  may  be  set 
down  at  £2,000,000,  and  of  that  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  £500,000. 
The  greatest  value  of  shipping  afloat  in  the  two  ports  on  any  one  day 
is  about  £4,500,000. 


KlVEB  Shippino. 
The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navigation. 
The  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used 
by  shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume 
is  augmented  by  the  flood-waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland.  For 
che  period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been  navigable, 
and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Murray  River  ports,  is  given  in  the 
following  table  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


tOBBtgt 

x-toniM- 

Wentworth. 

Porti.              ^ 

1891 

37,988 

31,753 

31,071 

28,781 

39,888 

33,359 

1894 

47.224 

41,40.1 

1895 

37,48U 

40,723 

1896 

38,623 

36.800 

1897 

24,522 

48,894 

1898 

22,319 

39,019 

21,646 

20,466 

68,867 
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Bbgibtratiok  of  Skahsh. 

Bugageiimtta  and  diachai^^  of  seamen  ara  i»gistM«d  at  the  (larvm- 
menb  Shipping  Odutes  at  9ydneT  and  Newcastle,  and  with  the  Customs 
officers  at  other  ports.  In  1900  there  were  16,026  Beamen  engaged, 
and  13,961  dincharged  in  Sydney;  aad  3,685  engaged,  and  2,222 
discharged  ia  Newcastle ;  while  in  the  courae  of  tha  aams  year  834 
seainea  were  reported  at  Sydney,  and  627  ab  Newcasde,  as  having 
deserted  from  British  vessels  voy^ng  beyond  Australasia.  These 
engagements  and  discharges  are  exclusive  of  those  of  foreign  vesMls,  busi- 
ness ia  conneotion  with  which  ia  traoBaoted  by  the  various  Consuls. 


RHOWTBATniif  or  Shippikq. 

During  the  year  1900,  908  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  representing 
122,435  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Custom  House,  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.  Of  these,  450  were  steamers,  collectively 
of  71, 229  tons  net  and  21,112  nominal  horae-power.  There  were  49 
steamers  of  1,595  nominal  horae-power  and  2,572  net  tons,  and  51 
sailing  vessels  on  the  register  at  Newcastle,  their  net  tonnage  being  6,776. 
The  total  tonnage  registered  in  the  state  was  131,783,  of  which 
73,801  was  steara  tonnage,  with  22,707  nominal  horse-power.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  lighters,  of  which  there  were  52,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  3,146,  registered  at  Sydney;  and  45,  of  an  aggr^^nte tonn^e 
of  4,870,  at  Newcastle.  A  fee  of  £1  is  charged  for  a  lighter's  license, 
which  permits  the  boat  to  be  employed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  total  tonnage  registered  in  Sew  South  Wales  for  the  years  shown 


9t.«m.r^ 

1   S.tlb«*.^ 

TotaL 

r«w: 

No. 

Tow. 

Crew, '-  Ha. 

•Km*. 

Cww. 

V,mth. 

To»«.  jcn*. 

1370 

14 

1,4»4 

SO 

90 

8.349 

380 

64 

9,843 

469 

1875 

37 

3,903 

286 

»S 

12.107 

656 

130 

16,100 

842 

1380 

20 

2,159 

168 

64 

7,003 

326 

74 

9.162 

493 

1885 

50 

6,387 

394 

4» 

4,876 

280 

90 

11.263 

674 

1890 

21 

4,027 

278 

28 

6,234 

191 

49 

10,261 

469 

1891 

40 

6,239 

am 

9,492 

280 

93 

14,731 

631 

1892 

46 

5.848 

4.18 

60 

3.282 

262 

106 

9.130 

720 

1893 

as 

4,300 

288 

32 

5,972 

231 

65 

10,172 

619 

1894 

19 

3,067 

140 

29 

4,897 

153 

48 

7,964 

293 

1895 

13 

6,172 

186 

13 

1.363 

85 

26 

6,535 

271 

1896 

26 

6,541 

208 

24 

2,861 

80 

50 

8.202 

288 

1897 

20 

8,220 

2-23 

29 

6,378 

185 

49 

14.598 

408 

189N 

22 

9,090 

244 

44 

6,006 

198 

66 

16,096 

442 

1899 

18 

2,909 

56 

6,364 

249 

74 

9,273 

386 

1900 

23 

10,445 

288 

31 

4,289 

193 

54 

14,734 

«i 
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CONSTRUCTIOtf  OF  TESaSLS. 
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During  the  ja*r  1 900  seven  veaeels,  aggregftting  287  ton*,  w«ra  sold  ta 
la««igitam,  and  in  oooaeqiience  were  remov(^  from  die  regiaters  of  iha 
itate.  EUes  were  ako  made  to  British  aubjecta  of  126  v«welB,  with  » 
total  tonnage  o£  15,623,  which  remained,  on  the  regieters  at  Sydney  and 

:i««Matle. 

Passenger  Steamers. 

The  N^avigation  Amendment  Act  of  1899  provides  that  all  vessels, 
Btoom  or  sailing,  passenger  or  cargo-carrying,  ahall  receive  certificates. 
Passenger  certiticateK  are  renewable  every  six  months,  the  feea  payable 
being  Xl  for  every  vessel  not  exceeding  50  tons,  £2  for  ovur  50  and  not 
exceeding  100  Cons,  £3  for  over  100  and  not  exceeding  300  tons,  and  an 
additional  £1  for  every  further  300  tons  orpart  thereof.  The  aoiounts 
oollect«l  for  all  ports  in  1900  were  £1,114  for  Bea--going  steamers  and 
£475  for  harbonr  and  river  steamers.  The  following  table  shown  the 
number  of  certificates  granted  to  passenger  steamers  during  the  last 
eight  years : — 


Ha<nb.r 

TonuKa 

Pwmnnror 

Y«t. 

ol 

o( 

wbldi  CettUntM 

Btomm 

wereinntxi. 

1893 

240 

64,B9S 

55.196 

ISB4 

245 

66,266 

56,275 

ISM 

SSI 

6331 

52.397 

ISM 

259 

03,956 

65,381 

1897 

256 

I0S,61fl 

55,V]S 

IMS 

256 

98,915 

58.425 

1899 

253 

88,279 

5.1.106 

1900 

270 

96,656 

44,128 

Of  Hhoae  licensed  in  1900,  132  were  sea-going  steamers  and  138  ware 
engaged  in  harbour  and  river  traffic.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
total  number  of  steamen  was  higher  in  1900  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  the  passenger  capacity  was  the  lowest  recorded  for  the  period 
TTie  rednctioQ  has  been  brought  abont  by  the  action  of  the  Navigation 
Department  in  considerably  curtailing  the  certificated  number  of 
passengers  on  many  steamers,  and  in  refusing  to  grant  full  capacity 
certificates  antil  the  requirements  of  tlie  regulations  regarding  life-saving 
i^paratns  had  been  complied  with. 


CoWffBUCTIOlT   OF  TbsBKLB. 

The  year*  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  con- 
■tructioo.  both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52  steam 
Tuiils  having  bean  bnilt  in  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vessels  and  64 
I  were  built  in  the  subsequent  year.     Trade  then  became  less 
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9a  BUiPPisa. 

active,  aud  the  induatry  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out.  In  1888  it 
had  fallen  lower  than  in  atij  of  the  prM«ding  years,  and  there  has 
been  little  iropfOveineDt  since,  the  tonnage  of  sailiag  vessels  bailt 
during  1900  being  only  662,  and  of  steamers  687,  in  all  1,349.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  Tessels  built  in  each  of  the  years  shown  were  aa 
follow  :— 


,«. 

su«™. 

"""■•■-^ 

Total. 

No. 

TCHH. 

=,.. 

W 

V-,. 

Tonnw* 

1&80 

12 

861 

29 

1938 

41 

2,799 

18S3 

82 

5,368 

50 

i;S85 

102 

7,253 

ISM 

64 

6.146 

39 

2,518 

103 

7,663 

1SS6 

36 

aim 

2B 

800 

65 

3,792 

ISWt 

40 

2,637 

27 

1,339 

67 

3,976 

1887 

16 

778 

14 

636 

30 

1,414 

1888 

11 

3M 

9 

3W 

20 

698 

1S8» 

14 

6C3 

9 

204 

23 

867 

1690 

6 

697 

9 

394 

15 

1,0»1 

1891 

13 

767 

27 

673 

40 

1,340 

1892 

10 

317 

27 

782 

$7 

i:099 

1893 

7 

236 

11 

563 

18 

-.99 

1894 

8 

463 

6 

468 

14 

929 

1895 

4 

259 

5 

481 

9 

740 

1896 

8 

688 

7 

369 

15 

967 

1897 

9 

631 

12 

832 

21 

1,483 

1898 

12 

755 

30 

1,262 

42 

2.017 

1890 

11 

748 

35 

890 

46 

1,638 

1900 

10 

687 

13 

662 

23 

,.34. 

Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing  vessels 
built  in  the  state,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  averaging  con- 
siderably under  100  tons  burden.  The  tendency  to  supplant  sailing 
vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  substitutiun  of  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames 
and  hulls  of  vessels,  have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  sliip-building 
industry,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions. 
£very  kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  found  on 
the  rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  as  the  demand 
for  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  resources  of  the  state  in  this  respect. 

No  reliable  data  have  so  far  been  procurable  as  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  N'ew  South  Wales  local  trade^ 
but  the  number  must  be  considerable,  and  Huch  vessels  form  an  iniport 
of  lai^  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs  returns.  Some 
idea,  however,  of  the  large  number  import«d  may  be  gathered  from  the 
registration  of  the  tonnage  of  other  than  New  South  Wales  built  vessels, 
which  for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  4,150  tons  sailing  and  4,890 
tons  steam  per  a 
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DOCK  ACCOMMODATIOS. 


Docks  and  Wharves. 


Adequate  accommodatioa  h  provided  both  by  the  Oovenuuent  and 
by  private  e&terpriae  for  fitting  and  repairing  ships  in  the  state.  At 
Sydney  there  are  three  graving  docks,  five  floating  docks,  and  three 
patent  slips,  and  another  large  graving  dock  ia  in  course  of  construction. 
The  proposed  dock  is  to  be  660  feet  in  length  on  the  floor  and  the 
entrance  83  feet  wide.  At  high-water  there  will  be  38  feet  of  water 
on  the  sill  and  the  berthing  accommodation  is  to  be  1,800  feet  At 
Newcastle  there  are  two  patent  slips ;  besides  which  there  are  other 
docking  and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  state  for  the 
convenieace  of  coasters  and  small  craft.  The  principal  docks  and 
■lipa  iu  Sydney,  with  their  leading  dimensions  and  the  size  of  vessel 
they  will  accommodate,  are  stated  below  : — 


Nunc  of  Dock. 

WbertMutua. 

Loigth 

Biwdth 

Duvbe  taken. 

UftInK 

GratMgdoda— 
Fitaoy                  „         ... 

Cockatoo  Iiland  .. 

ft. 

eoo 

460 

«.j 

160 
242 

317 
100 
150 

„0 
200 

80 

ft 
S4 
60 

42 
73 

S6 

30 
25 

ft.  in. 

320 

21  S 

[      19  0 

12  0 
14  0 
ISO 

73 

76 

llttfonnrcl 

lOK.  lorwud. 

S  3 

tons. 

FUMhvdodc,- 

W»terviewB*y  ... 

W-l-<='' { 

Joha.toii'.B>7   .. 

White  B^y  '.'.'. 

Johntcn'sBarfHort'*).. 

120 

Patau  lUpt— 

J  1,500 

„      No.  3   

The  Sutherland  Graving  Dock  at  Cockatoo  Taland,  the  property  of 
the  tiovemment,  ia  one  of  the  largest  single  docks  in  the  world,  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet  of  water.  During  the 
year  1900,  158  vessels,  of  which  24  were  British  ships  of  war,  were 
docked  at  Cockatoo  Island,  83  being  repaired  in  the  Sutherland 
Dock,  and  75  in  tbo  Fitzroy  Dock,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
being  242,752.  The  dock  receipts  for  t^e  twelve  months  amounted 
to  ^7,850,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2,907,  exclusive  of  interest  on  cost 
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For  natural  facilities  forflhipping  Sjdney  stftnds  unrivalled.  Tlie  water 
deepens  abruptly  from  the  ehores,  so  that  the  largest  ressels  may  be 
berthed  aloi^ide  the  wlmrves  and  qua^s.  Practically,  the  whole  of 
the  wharfage  at  Port  Jftckson  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  ByAitey 
Harbour  Traet.  Alung  the  shoreB  of  ^dney  Cove  magnificent  echflon 
wharves  have  been  constmcted,  wiiich  are  capable  of  berthing  vesaels  of 
14,000  tons  register.  l%e  depth  of  wat«r  at  low  tide  ranges  between  1 2 
and  30  feet,  and  tJie  wLarvea  have  an  available  &ontage  of  fi,B89  feet. 
At  Pyrmoirt,  Darling  Harbonr,  and  "Woolloomodloo  Bi^  the  whRTves 
are  fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  the  speedy  discharge 
of  the  largest,  ships  constructed.  The  appUanoes  ior  handling  cargo  on 
the  Pyrmont  wharved,  which  are  2,510  feet  in  length,  conaist  of  fonr 
steam  cranes  of  10  tons  each,  while  elevators  have  been  erected  to 
facilitate  the  loading  of  wheat,  and  on  all  the  jetties  the  railway  line  is 
laid  down.  Powerful  shipping  appliances  and  roomy  stores,  as  well 
as  electiic  lightang,  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  important  wharves, 
which  are  being  rapidly  extended  and  improved  in  onier  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  shipping  of  the  port.  The  total  frontage  of  all  wharves 
reaches  about  S  miles. 

Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  8,000  toaa 
cui  bo  safely  beiAhed ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydcaulie 
appliance  for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  whames.  The  OomiEBment 
own  nearly  all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  14,000  feet.  The  total 
length  of  the  Bullock  Island  wharf  is  T,7€0  feet,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  four  ballast  jetties  each  50  feet  long.  5,550  feet  of  the 
wharf  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  There  are  12  hydraulic  cranes 
of  from  9  to  25  tons,  each  capable  of  shipping  3,000  toss  of  coal  in 
twenty  hours  ;  and  3  steam  cranes  of  15  tons  each  csqmble  of  shipping 
1^00  tons  of  coa)  per  day  of  tw^xty  hwus.  On  the  town  side  d  the 
harbour  there  are  3,506  feet  of  Government  wharves,  extending  in  a 
Continuons  line,  2,066  feet  being  set  apart  for  cargo  berths  for  deep- 
draught  vessels,  940  feet  for  general  cargo,  and  500  feet  for  pasxenger 
steamers.  The  wharf  at  Stockton  is  600  feet  long.  Ic  is  entirely  used 
for  the  abipment  of  coal,  and  has  one  15-ton  steam  crane  and  one 
shoot.  The  length  of  the  private  wharves  is  1,500  feet.  In  addition 
to  the  i^pliances  mentioned,  there  are  three  private  shoots  for  the 
loading  of  coal.  By  the  port  regulations,  steamera  are  required  to 
receive  coal  at  the  steam  cranes  ou  Itnllock  Idand  at  the  rate  of  900 
tons  per  day,  and  at  the  rote  of  750  tone  at  the  hydraulic  or«Bes. 
Bailing  vnseels  are  expected  to  receive  at  least  400  tons  per  day  froan 
the  steun  cranes,  and  500  tens  per  day  from  the  hydraulic  cranes.  It 
is  estimflrt-ed  that  25,000  tons  of  aoal  per  day  can  be  shipped  at  New- 
casUe  when  al)  the  appliances  belonging  totbe-Oovemmem  and  private 
companies  are  broQ^iit  into  use  after  allowance  has  be«m  made  for  time 
b^sn  in  movinf;  vewek,  shunting  coal  trucks,  etc.  There  are  also  tco 
patent  slips  ^wned  by  piivste  individuals,  cMpable  of  taking  4ip  vess^ 
of  100  and  1,000  tons  respectively.      At  the  harbour  <rf  Wollongtmg 
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vcMeb  drawing  II  fL  6  in.  of  water  can  be  berthed.  The  wharfage 
meaenres  1,680  feet,  and  a,  large  (»rgo  shed,  5  coal  shoots,  3  craueti,  and 
1  derrick,  m«  avaUkbie  for  the  uae  of  shipping.  Staitlia,  craneB,  and 
other  co«l-sbippiDg  ^>pliances  have  been  erected  at  BnlU,  Coal  CliS^  and 
other  places.  Private  «e  well  as  GoT^mment  'wharves  ar«  found  at 
all  tbe  chief  ceatres  of  papulation  along  the  rivers  of  the  state,  and 
aU  ports  with  a  trade  of  any  importance  have  tbeir  jetlien  and  shaping 

Saippiira  Ihjffl. 
Tbe  total  revenue  derived  from  shippLpig  dues  in  1900  amounted  to 
X18e,305,  of  which  £134,651  was  collected  at  the  port  of  Sydne;,  and 
£40,693  at  ]<fewcaGtle.  Wharfage  rates  accounted  for  £73,190,  and 
nearlj  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  collected  at  Sydney ;  harbour  and 
li^t  rates  produced  £31,546;  pilotage,  £24,649;  rent  of  jetties, 
jS4,041  ;  tonnage  rates,  £19,558;  and  removal  dues,  £9,-242  ;  while 
the  balance,  consisting  of  £r),979,  was  made  np^  bonding  and  storage 
charges,  steamer  certificate  feen,  lioenees  of  ligbterB,  and  water,  cranage, 
and  weighbridge  charges. 

IdanTBotTBES. 
Tbe  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  well  provided  with  UghthouBea,  the 
avmber  at  the  end  of  1900  being  23,  besides  which  there  were  31 
leading  lights  and  light-ships  for  the  safety  of  harbour  navigation.  The 
t«Hal  erpenditure  in  conseotion  with  lighthouses  up  to  the  end  of  1900 
was  £253,790,  of  which  £205,7(>7  was  eipMided  on  buildings  and 
iiHwiiii,  £27,152  on  lanterns,  and  wages  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
absorbed  £20,871.  On  the  lat  May,  1899,  a  first  order  triple-flashing 
white  light  was  shown  on  the  tower  erected  at  Point  Perpendicular, 
Jervis  Bay.  This  light  is  visible  20  miles  from  seaward.  The  Sooth 
Solitary  Island  lighthouse  oost  the  largest  sum  to  construct,  namely, 
£31,2&9,  exolusive  of  the  amount  paid  for  lanterns.  The  Macquarie 
mvolvtog  electric  light,  on  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfoi  bghts  in  the  world,  being  visible  25  miles  at  sea. 

Shipwrecks. 
Hw  coast  of  New  Sonth  Wales  ie  free  from  any  eoun»  of  danger  to 
vvsveknavigKiangit,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  wrecks 
iMve  been  very  ran.  There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast, 
«*ie  at  tbe  Sydney  Heads,  and  the  other  at  Newoastle  ;  but  tbe  whsJe- 
beats  at  tbe  varioiis  pilot  stations  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linings, 
and  otherwise  made  useful  for  tbe  work  of  reecne,  in  which  many  of 
tiMni  have  bevn  of  exoellont  servioe.  The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the 
Navigaticm  Department  for  tbe  towing  of  ships  in  and  out  of  port,  are 
iko  a;«milable{or  tbe  pnrpoae  of  rendering  asastance  to  veseele  in  distj-ees ; 
and  life-saving  appliances  are  kept  at  certain  plaoes  along  the  coast. 
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The  wrecks  reported  in  1900  numbered  11,  and  of  the  crews  and 
paasengera,  numbering  86,  four  loat  tiieir  lives.  The  total  tonn&ge  of 
the  vessels  was  3,792,  and  the  value,  including  cargoee,  £30,810.  The 
greatest  loss  of  life  during  the  year  occurred  at  the  wreck  of  the 
schooner  Emprcas  of  India,  near  Forster,  on  23rd  July,  when  three  of 
the  crew  were  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  a  boat  in  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  shore.  On  the  21st  April  the  exploaion  of 
the  boiler  on  the  steamer  Young  Charlie,  in  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  was 
responsible  for  the  remaining  death.  The  other  vessels  which  met  with 
disaster,  fortunately  unattended  by  loss  of  life,  were  the  Sarah  Fenwick, 
steamer,  57  tons ;  Hennie  de  Fraine,  schooner,  87  tons  ;  Jane,  schooner, 
51  tons;  Harvester,  barque,  1,378  tona;  Gleaner,  schooner,  115  tons; 
Cynthia,  schooner,  120  tons;  Brothers,  cutter,  14  tons;  Coraki, 
steamer,  326  tons  ;  and  Lodore,  ship,  1,368  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  during  the  last  ten  years : — 
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During  1900,  one  inquiry  was  held  by  the  late  Marine  Board  of  New 
South  Wales  with  reference  to  stranding,  while  eighteen  were  conducted 
by  the  Court  of  Marine  Inquiry,  constituted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Navigation  Amendment  Act  of  1899.  Five  investigations  ^ere 
held  of  shipwrecks,  one  with  reference  to  stranding,  three  as  to 
foundering,  one  concerning  boiler  explosion,  one  capsizing,  and  seven 
with  regard  to  collisions.  Masters  were  censured  in  nine  cases,  in  three 
of  which  they  were  ordered  to  pay  costs,  while  they  were  exonerated 
in  live  cases.  In  two  cases  master's  certificates  were  suspended  for 
twelve  months,  the  mate  being  censured  in  one  instance.  In  one  case 
the  mate's  certificate  was  suspended  for  three  months,  and  in  another 
the  owner  and  engineer  were  exonerated. 
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DREDGiifa  Flbet. 
To  keep  open  &iid  improve  the  harbours  and  coastal  rivers  the  Works 
TVpartment,  daring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  had  employed' 
12  ladder  dredges,  with  an  attendant  fleet  of  30  punts  having 
uD  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,010;  12  grab  dredges  ;  10  sand-pump 
or  snctian  dredges ;  and  7  combined  grab  and  sand-pump  dredges. 
Bendes  the  dredging  plant  there  were  20  tugs  employed  towing 
pantA  to  sea,  and  on  other  service  appertaining  to  dredging  operations. 
The  work  done  and  the  cost  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June, 
]  900,  for  each  class  of  dredge  were  aa  follow  : — 
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The  material  dredged  consisted  for  the  moat  part  of  sand  and  mud, 
bat  stiffflr  material  was  raised  by  some  of  the  dredges.  The  details - 
dtow  that  while  the  average  cost  of  dredging  by  ladder  dredges  was 
3'37d.per  ton,  more  than  one-fourthof  the  total  raised  cost  not  more  than 
l-eTd^  and  the  most  expensive  dredging  was  at  the  rate  of  5-99d.  The 
coat  of  raising  material  by  grab  dredges  was  on  an  average  5'71d.  per 
ton,  the  least  coat  being  2-21d.  for  sand  and  mud.  A  considerable- 
qnantity  of  rock  and  indurated  sand  was  removed  by  these  dredges, 
otherwise  the  average  cost  would  not  have  been  so  high.  Tlie  seven 
oombioed  grab  and  sand-pump  dredges  were  employed  at  an  average  cost 
of  2-84d.  per  ton,  or  at  the  rate  of  IBs,  2d.  per  hour  when  pumping. 
Tbe  aand^ump  dredges,  ten  in  mimber,  removed  3,902,276  tons  during 
12,432  houra,  at  the  rate  of  314  tons  for  each  dredge  per  hour,  the 
average  cost  being  £2  16s.  4d.  an  hoar,  or  2'15d.  per  ton.  At  the 
Madeaj  River  the  expenditure  was  as  high  as  13'91d.  per  ton,  the 
preaeoce  of  large  quantities  ttf  roots  seriously  hampering  tbe  dredging 
operationa, 

Farkb  and  Freights. 

Looking  at  ihe  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  shipping  trade  of  Xew 
SoDth  Wales,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  liberal  scale  of  fares 
and  freigbts  wculd  be  in  force,  and  this  will  be  found  actually  to  exist. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  inter-state  rates  have  been  extremely 
krtr,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  among  the  various  steamship  com- 
panies.    The  advance  in  price  of  coal  in  1899,  however,  has  had  the 
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«ttect  of  conLjiderablj  raising  botli  interBtate  and  European  rates.  The 
fullowing  figures  wUl  give  an  idea  of  the  average  passenger  rates  by 
steamer  during  1900 : — 
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Fares  bj  Bailing  vessels  are  in  nearly  ever;  instance  a  matter  of 
private  anangement  between  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  intending 
pMMnger,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is  becoming  smaller  from 
year  to  year  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  steamer  fares.  Fares  from 
Sydney  to  London  are,  however,  given  as  £35  to  £i5  first  class,  and  £1& 
to  £22  second  class ;  and  from  Kewcastle  to  3an  Francisco,  as  £20  to 
X25. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  The  present 
average  cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  liondon  is  ^d.  per  lb. ;  in 
1834  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Information  regarding 
fretghtn  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  follow- 
ing fignrcfl  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen  20  per 
cent.  The  freights  are  in  every  case  for  sailing  ships,  as  the  practice 
ot  shipping  wool  by  steamers  was  by  no  means  general  tmtil  recent 
years. 
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The  followiog  table  gives  particulars  of  freighte  on  some  o£  the  chief 

articles  of  export  for  a  period  of  thirtaea  yean.  For  the  last  two  years  a 
QODBider&ble  increase  is  ahowo,  due  ia  great  measure  to  the  advance  in 
price  oE  coal,  coupled  with  a  rise  in  wagea  and  value  of  materials : — 
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36,'-toW;- 

3S/-MW/- 

SO/.toM/. 

ao/- 

*0/-to«)./. 

f 

S^UoE 

Id.  to  Ad. 

syBtoST* 

sj/eto«/- 

IT/OtoW- 

17/e 

IS/,  to  30.'- 

SteUD 

id.toid. 

«/-to60/. 

S5/-to60/- 

sa/- 

25,'-to«0/- 

a&/-io6i)/. 

f 

SullDg 

Ad.  toM. 

Hi's  to  M.'- 

30/.W*0/- 

16/-to«« 

i6/.ton,« 

»J-  to  SS.'- 

'"'^l 

Stam 

Ad.to(d. 

Zt-OtoM,'- 

SS/.toflS* 

M/-to40/- 

m'.toSW- 

3D/-  to  «/- 

mtl 

SoiUng 

Jd.  toAd- 

ItBtoM/- 

S6/-to30/- 

i6/-toi7;e 

16«W1S/- 

17.«toW- 

I8M| 

Steum 

Id.  to  id. 

IJfftoSB/- 

27,flto*S/- 

iB/-to*iV- 

M-toSo;- 

20,'.  to  Ml/. 

,»Ti 

Salllns 

Ad-w  W- 

IS/-  to  »/- 

31/8 

IB/- 

IWtolS/- 

ao/. 

""1 

Steom 

M  WH 

M/. 

«,-w»/- 

»/- 

W-toCT/fl 

S7/-toS?» 

wmI 

8.nh>s 

Id. 

30;-toS2/0 

S7;a 

»/. 

16/- 

Zl/.taxl- 

"^i 

Steun 

|d.to(d. 

a;- to  so/. 

M/.toM/- 

»/- 

»/- 

SS/-toiV- 

l«»l 

SaillDg 

H-toM 

3£/-(0tS« 

«/- 

tt* 

i7rt 

JO/. 

"**! 

atom 

|d.tojd. 

M/.toia/e 

40/-toSft'- 

M.'.to«V- 

a«.toKif. 

W.totB/- 

I^{ 

atiiiDg 

Ad.  to  id. 

Id.  to  Id. 

S7/ato45'- 

»/-to*j/- 

w.'.toBo;. 
«/-toS6/- 

»/- 

a/-toS7* 

SO/-to«i/- 
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COMMERCE 


THE  Collector  of  CuBtoms  iMlmmistars  affaire  relating  to  Customs 
and  Excise,  and  receives  all  revenue  -derived  from  the  charges  on 
ahippiog,  with  the  exception  of  the  feee  of  the  Navigation  Deportment, 
and  Uie  moneys  received  b^  the  Harbour  Trust.  With  the  inauguration 
(rf  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  CuBtoniB  Depart- 
ments of  the  various  states  passed  over  to  the  Federal  authority. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  state  may  be  conducted  under  one  of  two 
■7>t«iiis — either  the  captain  of  a  vessel  may  obtain  a  document,  called 
a  "  Tnuisire,"  permitting  his  ship  to  engage  in  the  local  carrj-ing  trade 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  or  he  may  enter  the  particulatB  of  his 
cargo  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  have  the  entries  initialled  at 
the  Custom  House  every  voyage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  entries 
for  goods  shipped  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another,  although,  of 
omirBe,  excisable  articles  are  carried  under  a  bond  certificate.  With 
n^nrd  to  merchandise  deetiaed  for  or  received  from  abroad,  a 
different  course  of  procedure  is  adopted.  A  declaration  must  be  made 
to  the  OuBtoms  of  the  quantities  aiul  values  of  all  imports,  except  such 
goods  as  have  been  brought  into  port  for  transhipment,  of  which  only  a 
description  of  the  packages  is  entered,  there  being  no  law  in  existence 
reqoinng  merchants  to  supply  the  quantities  and  values  of  snch  goods. 
Of  articles  which  are  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  values  declared  by 
the  importers  are  understood  to  be  the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
with  packing,  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  added.  The 
declared  values  of  the  goods  are  checked,  and,  if  found  to  be  wrongly 
stated,  amended  by  the  Customs  officials.  Dutiable  articles  may  be 
reintrodaced  to  the  state  under  re  introduction  certificates,  which  are 
i»ued  by  the  Customs  Department  for  the  port  or  border  station  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  reintroduce  the  goods.  All  goods  seized  by  the 
Oostoms  are  submitted  to  auction  sale,  and  if  they  do  not  realise  the 
amomit  of  duty  leviable  on  them  they  are  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 

The  entries  for  imports  passed  at  the  Customs  do  not  in  every  case 
■how  tiie  couDtriee  from  which  the  goods  have  actually  come,  hut 
nsually  the  places  at  which  they  were  shipped.  This  is  an  imperfection, 
incidental  to  all  Customs  statistics,  which  in  the  present  method  c^ 
ocmdncting  trade  cannot  be  avoided.  The  desirability  of  recording  the 
actual  place  of  origin  is  admitted,  and  the  Customs  officers  go  so  far  as 
to  alter  the  entries  when  the  nature  of  the  goods  clearly  shows  that 
they  have  arrived  from  a  country  other  than  the  one  stated.  In  like 
manner  the  exports  of  the  state  are  in  many  cases  cleared  for  other 
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countries  than  those  for  which  they  are  ultimately  destined,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  Bome  £3,300,000  of  goods  in  transit  to  Europe  are 
credited  in  the  Customs  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Although  goods  transhipped  at  Sydney  and  other  porta  are  not 
included  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  state,  in  some  of  the  provinces  to 
vrhich  they  are  forwarded  they  are  treated  aa  imports  from  New  Soath 
Wales,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  discrepancy  between  the  inter- 
change figures  published  in  this  state  and  those  of  the  other  provincea 
where  the  practice  mentioned  precails.  Dutiable  articles  carried  by 
vessels  for  use  or  consumption  or  board  are,  however,  classed  as  exports 
here  when  the  vessels  clear,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  goods  on  the 
free  list.  The  quantities  and  values  of  exports  are  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  imports,  obtained  under  declaration,  but  the  Collector  of  Customs 
has  power  to  adopt  this  form  of  procedure  should  he  think  it  advisable 
to  do  so.  The  values  given  in  the  returns  represent  the  values  of  the 
goods  at  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  state,  and  are  checked  by  the 
Customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the  local 
markets. 

Inchease  op  Trade. 
The  value  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  New  South  Wales 
has  increased,  during  the  seventy-four  years  over  which  the  records 
extend,  from  ^6400,000  in  1825  to  £55,725,587  in  1900.  The  yearly 
values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  from 
1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic;  but  of  late  yeai-s  the  progress  of 
the  state,  as  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady,  the 
largest  falling  off  in  any  year  being  that  experienced  in  1892.  The 
gross  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to  year,  for  the  reasons  hereafter 
pointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circum- 
stanced like  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may 
he  readily  traced  in  the  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the  export 
values.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  state,  for  the  several  periods 
shown,  was ; — 


Tetr. 

Import..         Eiport.. 

Total  Tnde. 

v„.|    ._ 

Eiport,. 

TotelTndA 

£ 

£ 

1  "= 

£ 

£ 

1825 

300,000 

400.000 

1892  20.776,526 

21,972,247 

42,748,773 

1830 

420,480 

561.011 

18931  18,107,035 

22.921,223 

41,028.258 

1840 

3.014,189: 

4,413,881 

18941  15,801,941 

20,577,673 

36.379,614 

1850 

2,078.338 

4.477,918 

18951  15,992,415 

21,934.785 

37,027,200 

1860 

7,755,859; 

11,067.210 

1896 

20,561,610123.010.349 

43.57l,85§ 

1870    8,281,3781 

16,314,956 

1897 

21,744,350|  23,751,072 

45,495,422 

1880  14,176,0631  1 

28,858,865 

1898 

24,453.5601  27,648,117 

52,101,677 

1800  22,615,004;  2 

44,660,941 

1899 

25,594,315  28,445,466 

61,039,781 

1891   25,383,397  2 

51,327,417 

1900 

27,561,071  28,164,516 

55,725,687 
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TRADE  RETURNS. 


Hie  foUowiug  table  shoirs  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  with  each  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  year  1900  :— 


i& 

Exports  thereto. 

Coc:™™. 

Domedla 

Ptoaueeor 

Uuu- 

other 
tutiire. 

Tot^ 

Ti^e. 

S.SM.7K 
I,4S».628 

U7.m 

«,»I,065 
753,966 

aea.oes 

1M,SSS 

988.778 

U)i8S8 
26S,S41 

8,K7,8a8 

i.aiti,«08 

3,260,630 
446,974 
876,979 

£ 

Sooth  Aunnlu 

693,882 

10.1M,090 

7.1W.7SS 

t,8ie,iei 

9,079,414 

20,143,20* 

1,848,80s 

a,B*s,iiJ 

248.7N 
8,Bl«.»SS 

G77,aW 
1.SB6.S37 

8,273,272 

3,176.267 
18,196,889 

Sg8,M6 

t0.3»l 

*3,ie3 

«8.m 
4o)eo7 

BS7.9M 

sz.m2 

M.IOB 
14B.072 
160.7*0 

aj,M4 

1.B7I 
tt8,4»B 

«»,403 
68,402 
1U^67B 

«s:98« 

116,804 
30,808 
6.613 

80,280 

Total.  Other  Brithh  P<™e«sioni 

1.0I»,1M 

S09.8S4 

878,861 

1.488,536 

2,493.389 

FMOM  Cm-«tr.b;- 

147.661 
1«1,4BB 
ZTO.OM 
1,10S.8« 

iM,04i 

e,BB7!»61 
4(I7,SI» 

4B8.0M 

sse^ift 

7M.CT& 

lK,3i3 

2,Ma 

138,186 
8b:!» 

1U0,BM 

»,M1.975 

8i.M2 

620.349 

l,O2i:300 
S44.4B6 

-     I33|9SB 
179.76B 
126,851 
3,M1.24| 

Sr^.::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

i;s;:ni 

B,639;20I 

Total,  FonlgD  CoDDlries 

6.120,116 

S,7S5.1-S 

»,8B1.BTO 

7,697.133 

12,717,248 

i7.6ei.071 

18,873.488 

l>.a«,*28 

28,164,6.8 

66,726,587 

Of  tlie  total  trade  shown  above,  81-8  per  cent,  is  sea-borne,  the 
remaning  18'3  per  cent,  comprising  the  overland  trade  with  the  three 
bordering  states  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.  Kearly 
the  whole  of  the  seaward  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  ports  of  Sydney  and 
Newcastle,  the  trade  of  the  other  ports  amounting  to  less  than  .£124,000, 
and  of  this  amount  more  than  four-fifths  belong  to  WoUongong.  The 
diatribntion  of  the  overland  trade  is  much  more  equal.  The  value  of 
the  overUad  trade  with  Victoria  during  1900  was  £5,032,660;  that 
with  South  Australia  came  to  £3,918,692  ;  and  the  Queensland  over- 
land trade  was  worth  £1,211,951.  Wool  and  live  stock  form  the  bulk 
of  the  traffic  with  Victoria  and  Queensland,  and  this  was  also  the  case 
with  South  Australia  until  the  development  in  1886  of  the  mines  in 
the  Barrier  district,  when  the  chief  elements  of  export  bi;came  silver 
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I04  COMXBSOS. 

bullion,  leaO,  luid  ore,  and  the  imports,  general  merohandiae  tor  Brokea 
Hill.      Tike  appended  table  Dhows  the  trade  of  each  of  the  portB  tmd 

border  stations  of  the  state  during  1900.  Some  of  the  latter — Wil- 
oaiinia  and  Bourke,  for  ioat&nce — are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  tho  actual  border :— 


ImpoiU. 

Exports.                           ] 

Po.o,S.«.™. 

Prodiiogor 
kUnufutun. 

Olher 

T^             -^'^ 

£ 

£         \        £         \         £         \         £ 

Sydney   

Clirenoe  River  (Yamba) 

K.573,763 

11,217.470 ,  8,904,638 

3,351  i     135 

2.053,13!          19,261 

4.786      

20,122,008 

7B0 

3,486 

2,072,382 

4,786 

111,945 

42,695,771 

2,89* 
e80,2S0 

2,762,942 

Total    £ 

23,256,907 

13,381.4*3  j  8,923,83*  22,315,377 

45.572,384 

Bourke  (Inland)    . 

Cobram  

Corowa  

Delee^te 


17S,366 
23,048 
29,610 
64,138 


Moama  

Mulwala 

Maagiodi  

Swan  Hill  

Tocomwal  

Tweed  Headi    

Wallaogarra 

Wentworth    

Wilcaimia  {Inland)  . 
nilljama  (Broken  Hill) 
Otker  Crosaing-plaoes 
lliveStoak)  

Total    £   i 


27,358 
473,884 
128,614 


,162,886 
218,946 


41.830 

"27',687 
400,628 
129,6^ 


169,587 
36,334 
473,001 
193,720 
2,8BS 
651,168 
358.767 
29,911 
3,707,066 


Grand  Total.. .£27,661,071   18,873,468 
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IVPOST  TRXDE. 


Tbadb  of  the  Couhonvealth  and  New  Zealand. 

The  trade  of  New  Soulh  Wales  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
proTinces  of  AuatrBJasia,  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the  commerce  of  Weetem 
Australia  in  value  per  head  of  population.  The  total  trade  of  each 
state  and  of  New  Zealand  for  18U0,  1890,  and  1900  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted,  not  only 
by  this  state  but  by  the  rest  of  the  group,  ie  very  suggestiva  .  It  will 
be  se^i  that  the  trade  of  Victoria  ranks  second  in  value,  and  that  of 
the  other  divisions  in  the  following  order  : — New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
Sooth  Aostntlia,  Weatem  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 


e-.. 

» 

■» 

i«a 

Kaw  Sooth  Wilea   

£ 
29,858,866 
30,S11.4ff3 
6.63fi.«6 
11,166,003 
SS2,8S2 
2,881.154 

£ 
«,660,fl41 
36,220,237 
13,621,312 
17.328,301 
1,646,260 
3,364,604 

£ 

66,726,587 

<6aith  Anatnlik 

WMt«nAMt»Ua 

Tamaaia  

16,263.881 
12,814,232 
4,684,274 

81,795,783 
12,614,703 

116,761,455 
16,072,246 

141,968,011 

94,310,466 

132,803,700 

IE  Nortfasrn  TinKorjr. 


Imports. 


Id  1900  the  grosa  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  state  amounted 
to  J27,561,071,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  7s.  Od.  per  head,  while  the 
importa  for  home  consumption  were  valued  atX18,270,043,or£13  9s.  lOd. 
per  head  of  population — showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
£1  3s.  3d.  per  head  in  the  gross  imports,  and  of  £1  4s.  4d  per  head  in 
the  net  imports.  In  1891  the  gross  imports  averaged  £22  4s.  6d. 
and  the  imports  far  home  consumption,  £17  19s.  5d. ;  but  from  that 
year  the  values  per  head  of  population  steadily  declined  until  1895, 
when  they  touched  the  lowest  point  on  record  since  the  state  was  re- 
otricted  to  its  prenent  boundaries  thirty-six  years  before.  The  falling  off 
was  due  to  two  chief  causes— first,  to  the  large  diminution  in  public  and 
private  borrowings  ;  and,  second,  to  the  fall  in  prices,  which  has  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  comnicdities  that  the  state  imports.  In  1896,  how- 
ever, the  average  value  of  imports  for  home  conBumption  per  head  of 
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comisBcs. 


popuUtion  rose  to  £11  5s.  Od.,  and  the  improvement  continued  in  1897, 
although  in  1898  there  was  ^ain  a  slight  decline,  the  value  for  that 
year  beii^  £11  1b.  5d.  In  1899,  however,  the  value  per  lieod  rose  to 
£12  5s.  6d,  and  in  1900  to  £13  99.  lOd.  The  course  of  the  import 
trade  since  1870  may  be  traced  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tw. 

^Te'" 

ToUlImporto 

T«r. 

,.^rU.or 

Totta  Tmporta 

per  hud. 

«      B.      d. 

£      B.     d. 

£    ■.    d. 

1870 

12    7    8 

16  IS    6 

1892 

U    0    7 

17  13     1 

1876 

19  U  10 

23    9  11 

1803 

10    4    2 

16     I    0 

1880 

IS    4    g 

18    9    0 

1894 

9    I    6 

12  17    7 

1885 

18  19    8 

25  12    0 

1896 

8    6  10 

12  15    9 

16    2    3 

21  10    8 

1896 

11    6    0 

16    3    7 

13  10    8 

11  13    3 

18  17    0 

1888 

11     t    6 

18  12    8 

1889 

18    3  10 

21     3    9 

1899 

12    5    « 

19    3  10 

1890 

16    0    8 

20    0    8 

1900 

13  10    3 

20    7    0 

isei 

17  19    5 

22    4    6 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  nature  oE  the  goods  imported  into  the 
state,  the  imports  in  1900  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading 
heads,  as  appended.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  import  of  coal, 
coke,  &c.,  amounting  to  £11,690,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  coke 
required  for  smelting  purposes  at  Broken  Hill : — 


™.«.,... 

Total  Import*. 

■'"ET'" 

3,276,662 
780,815 
8.59,639 

3,744,163 

5,827.384 

2,026,770 
11,690 
4,679,103 
1,290,817 
4,299,166 
758,987 

£ 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool  ... 

2,161,759 

Miuerala  »nd  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up, 

3,438,864 

ToUl  value £ 

27,661,071 

18,299,012 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  state  imported  food  and  drink  for  its  own 
consumption  to  the  value  of  £3,390,496,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  Id.  for 
each  inhabitant,  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £9,694,218, 
or  at  the  rat«  of  £7  3s.  2d.  per  head  of  population,  together  representing 
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CLABSIFICATIOS  OF  IMPOBTS. 
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X9  13s.  3d.,  out  of  a  total  of  £13  98.  lOd.  The  principal  items  of  the 
fasUnce  are  live  stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  minerals 
«ad  metals  raw  or  p^Uy  worked  up.  Of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
ptodacts,  and  the  minerals  and  metals,  some  portion  is  worked  up 
in  the  state  for  local  requirements ;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
tlifl  gold  imported  is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exported  in  the 
■faape  of  coin.  The  value  per  head  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  for  home  consumption  during  the  last  five  years   is  given 


Apparel — Wearing,  and  gloves... 
Beer  and  ala 


Grain,  pulse,  rtc — 

Floor  

Wheat 

Oata 

Hardware  

Iron  and  iteel — 

Rp" 

Wire  (black  and  galvanized)  ., 

Galvanized  sheet*  and  bars 

lira  stock — 

Homed  cattle 

Sheep    

Ifachinery 

Paper,  books,  etc 

SpriU 


Timber  (dreued  and  rough) 

Tobacco,  cigars,  asd  cigarettea ... 
WooUen  Manofactorea 


3    6 
9  10 


The  import    of  draperj   sUnda  first   in  the  list   of  values,  and  if 
wearing  apparel  be  added  the  value  of  these  goods  represented  a  sum  of 
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£2  6s.  6d.  per  head  of  population  in  1900.  Tlie  highest  ^'olnes  attained 
by  drapery  and  wearing  apparel  were  in  1882,  when  th«y  avet«ged 
almost  £5  for  every  inhabitant.  In  1900  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
and  hardware  combined  represented  £1  Is.  Id.  per  head  of  population  ; 
wheat  and  flour,  Is.  Id. ;  intoxicants,  lis.  3d.,  of  which  the  value  cA 
npirits  was  6s.  8d.,  of  beer  3b.  7d.,  and  of  wine,  la. ;  sugar,  8s.  7d. ; 
tea,  &s.  7d. ;  paper,  books,  etc.,  6s.  9d.  ;  and  boots  and  Bhoee,  6a.  4d. 
I4^one  of  the  other  values  reach  such  lai^  figurae  except  those  for  live 
stock  and  timber,  though  many  other  articles  form  individually  very 
important  items.  Two  things  are  plain  from  a  consideration  of  this 
tabled— the  great  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  though  now  greatly 
reduced  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  great  scope 
existing  for  the  production  of  goods  which  are  now  imported,  and  for 
the  extension  of  manufactures  witliin  the  state.  This  will,  perhaps, 
be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  during  the  year  1900,  which  are  given  in  the  following 


Apparel,  Wearing £1,G71,333 

Anns  and  anunaDitJon 216,410 

Boer 255,032 

Bicycles,  etc 101,403 

Boots  and  shoe*. 464,601 

Bntler  92,160 

Candles 88,370 

Cement  89,091 

Chaffandhay 117,0M 

Chsese  46,004 

Chinawara     and     earthen- 
ware    118,395 

Copra  122,600 

Cutlery 62,224 

Drapery 3,101,636 

Drags    and    apothectu^es' 

ware  206,803 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 199,709 

Fiih,  Preaerved 169,221 

Flour 82,729 

Fruit,  Bottled,  dried,  and 

green 478,986 

Furniture  and  uptutlstery ..  163,101 

GUm  and  glassware  13i)|017 

Grain  and  pulse 306,014 

Hardware   350,837 

Iron     and    iron    manufac- 
tures and  machinery. ....  1,606,902 
Jewellery     and      precious 

:aton>a 196,780 


Leather £136.088 

Animals,  live    869,539 

Maltaudhops 146,886 

Matches  .; 80.666 

Milk,  CoudeuMd    88,122 

Musical  instruTnents 141,280 

Oili — mineral  and  vegetable  378,291 
Paints,      paperhanginga, 

lompware  186,117 

Paper,    boob,   stationery, 

etc 670,686 

Pickles,    laucea,    and    oil- 
men's stocea  9t,310 

Potatoes   and  other   T«ge- 

tables 269,666 

Saddlery  and  hamese  and 

saddler's  wan 66.085 

Silver  plate  and  ware 134,030 

Skins  and  hides. 466,747 

Spirits 430.835 

Stationary  (sundries) I58,8U 

Sugar  738,548 

Tea 469,176 

Timber  647,620 

Tinplates 123,788 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes   317,860 

Tools  of  trade. 138,109 

Watches  andoloaks 82,000 

Win* 70,0*0 
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The  vftlnes  of  the  imports  iotn  New  South  Wales,  cltuBed  under  the 
BAin  oountriee  of  origin,  for  1870  and  subaequent  periods  ending  wiUi 
1900,  were  as  ui)deniot«d  : — 


Jmt. 

United 
1      Kingdom. 

BUtiauHl 
KoZhIhihI. 

OUier  BrlUili 

Fonlfm  Bt>tes. 

X»L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200,708 

3,677,927 

573,462 

882,283 

8,284,378 

1W5 

8,082,226 

5,878.751 

867,252 

926.904 

13,735,133 

1S80 

6,538,661 

6,946,788 

589.334 

1,154,280 

14.176.063 

I88G 

11,885.597 

8,593,429 

818,689 

2.437.746 

2.'i,737,461 

ISM 

10.445.980 

8.035.584 

621.507 

2,160,056 

21,313.127 

1867 

7,998.668 

9,017,086 

049,345 

1,606,389 

19.171.317 

1888 

■      9,212,981 

0,085,567 

736,224 

2,194,506 

21.229,277 

1888 

1      8.736.478 

10.647,312 

814,718 

2,664,549 

22.863,057 

1890 

8,628,007 

10,981,721 

683,325 

2,341,961 

22.615,004 

1891 

1    10^S80,23O 

11,127.178 

766,847 

2,909,042 

25.383,397 

IS02 

8,883.983 

9.201,103 

577.707 

2,113,643 

20,776.526 

1893 

1      7,218,124 

8,895,787 

665,491 

1,427,633 

18,107,035 

1894 

5.883,489 

7,794.168 

608,356 

1,415,928 

15,801.941 

1895 

6,420,107 

7,321,668 

611.021 

1,636,610 

15,992,415 

1898 

'      7,190,116 

9,559.860 

625,164 

3,186,371 

20,561,510 

1897 

j      7,667,069 

9,602,277 

856.576 

3,728,428 

21,744,350 

1898 

7,744.418 

12,467,059 

864,420 

3,377.663 

24,453,560 

1899 

1      8.211,361 

12,113.402 

928.780 

4,339,782 

25.594.315 

1900 

9,923.117 

11.512.685 

1,005.154 

5.120,115 

27.561,071 

The  question  of  the  trade  with  different  countries  will  be  returned  to 
later  on  in  tfiia  chapter.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  figures 
are  not  absolutely  correct,  aa  the  Customs  returns  do  not  always  enable 
goods  to  be  traced  to  their  actual  place  of  origin,  in  some  cases  merely 
showing  the  place  at  which  they  were  shipped.  A  great«rtrade  is  there- 
fore maintained  by  Kew  South  Wales  with  foreign  states  than  would 
sppenr  from  the  foregoing  table,  ss  a  large  proportion  of  the  products 
of  some  EuK^teaD  countries  is  sent  to  Australia  by  way  of  Great  Britain. 
The  impcvte  set  down  as  coming  from  the  other  Commonwealth  states 
ftud  New  Zealand  also  include  the  Britiiib  and  foreign  goods  introduced 
into)  New  Sooth  Wales  overland  by  way  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

ExposTS. 
The  export  tnde  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  greater  than 
that  at  any  other  Australasian  state.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
influx  of  capital,  representing  not  only  the  borrowings  of  the  state, 
but  the  DMuey  received  for  private  investment.,  the  imports  formerly 
■seceded  the  exports  in  value  ;  but  since  1890,  with  diminished  borrow- 
ings, this  oondi&on  of  things  has  been  reversed,  and  there  is  now  a 
lai^  excees  of  exports,  which  it  is  necessary  to  send  away  in  order  to 
meet  die  aonaal  interest-chargB  upon  the  state,  and  the  return  from 
invflBtmfmts.  The  excess  of  exports  was  sufficiently  lai^e  to  meet  this 
boiden  in  the  three  years  1693-96,  but  from  1896  to  1898  a  further 
influx  of  capital  in  excess  of  withdrawals  reduced  the  difference  between 
tfae  export  and  import  values.     This  interesting  question  is  discussed 
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f&rther  on,  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  production  ;  but  it  may 
here  be  added  that  during  the  last  ten  yeare  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  ranged  from  £560,623  in  1891  to  £5,942,370  in  1S95,  the 
amount  in  1900  bping  £603,445.  Compared  with  those  of  other 
states,  the  extent  of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of  home  produce 
is  satisfactory,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  subsequent  table,  which 
shows  the  total  export  trade  in  domestic  produce,  and  the  amount  per 
head  of  the  population,  for  each  of  the  Commonwealth  states  and  for 
New  Zealand  in  the  year  1900.  In  point  of  value  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, New  South  Wales  is,  of  course,  surpassed  by  Western  Australia 
and  Queensland,  where  the  proportion  of  adult  males  is  very  much 
higher ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  1900  the  state  was 
also  exceeded  by  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  : — 


,u. 

ToUlEKport. 

Puheul 

PopuMioD. 

£ 
18,873,488 
13,018.556 
9.354,«89 
3,707,128 
6.639,827 
2:596,309 

£   s.  d. 

05.038,997 
13,056,249 

17     1  11 

AuatralBBJa £ 

68.144,246 

15    2    2 

There  is  a  defect  in  these  figures,  so  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  the  states 
are  concerned.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  each  a  large  re-export 
trade,  especially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  credit  is 
taken  for  the  produce  of  other  states  in  the  returns  showing  their  export 
of  home  produce.  New  South  Wales  was  formerly  over-credited  with 
gold  received  from  Queensland  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent, 
with  tin  and  copper  imported  from  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  and  with  cattle  from  the  northern  state.  To  what  ext«nt 
the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  in  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  is  unknown,  but  much  of  the  New  South  Wales  produce  passing 
through  Victoria  for  shipment  to  England  is  exported  as  Victorian 
produce.  This  was  especially  noticeable  as  regards  wool,  large  quantities 
of  which  were  shipped  as  Victorian  produce  although  really  the  production 
of  the  other  states^principally  New  South  Wales — the  quantity  over- 
credited  in  this  manner  during  1897  beuig  17,000,000  lb.  During  1898, 
however,  the  figures  relating  to  the  exjxirts  of  wool  by  Victoria  were 
carefully  adjusted,  and  consequently  there  is  now  no  over-statement. 
How  far  the  system  obtains  in  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes — those 
which  ore  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  state,  and  those  imported 
from  other  countries — the  preponderance  of  home  produce  exported  is 
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very  marked.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1900  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  1871 ;  aud,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion  during 
the  intervening  period  of  tweuty-aix  years  has  beea  o£  a  steady  character. 
Wool  coDstitutett  the  largest  item  of  domestic  export,  and  any  fluctua- 
tion in  the  production  or  market  value  of  the  staple  is  plainly  marked 
in  the  whole  trade.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
between  1880  and  1886,  which  the  following  table  shows,  was  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  the  losses  brought 
about  by  a  succession  of  dry  Ecasons.  The  exports  of  produce  ot£er 
than  that  of  the  state  also  show  a  decline  about  this  period,  ascribable 
in  part  to  the  causes  which  aSected  the  general  exports,  and  to  the 
eatabUsbmeat  of  direct  communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  the  lost  ground  has  been  more  than 
recovered.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  apparently  abnormal 
increase  in  the  value  of  produce,  other  than  domestic,  exported  during 
1898  was  entirely  due  to  the  Jai^  export  of  gold  coin  during  that  year : — 


InSl^^ld. 

Ynx. 

OoU. 

CommodiUo. 

Toud  Eipocta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

187G 

368,464 

9.102,099 

3,590.8*9 

13.061.412 

1877 

663,552 

8,880,570 

3,013,778 

13,467,900 

1878 

609,121 

9,016.558 

3,508,728 

13,134,405 

1879 

10,079,317 

3.052,614 

13.131.931 

1860 

12,007  931 

3,674  871 

15,682,802 

1881 

"miin 

11,244,865 

4,352,628 

18,307,805 

1882 

566,61« 

12,623,435 

4.437,*04 

17.677,355 

1883 

002.517 

15,625,835 

4,133,921 

20,262.273 

1834 

73.093 

13,989,634 

4,614.063 

18.677,290 

1885 

71,539 

11,987.741 

4,690,827 

16,760.107 

1886 

24,018 

11,558,311 

4.134.708 

15,717,937 

1887 

34,184 

14,206,123 

4,281.438 

18,621,760 

1888 

165.640 

16,518,852 

6,237.738 

20.920.130 

1889 

321.731 

17,378,662 

5,594.641 

23.294.93* 

1890 

137,169 

17,095,556 

4,813.212 

22.046,937 

18&1 

1,296,093 

19,789,619 

4,858,308 

25,94t.02O 

1802 

11,486 

17.695,616 

4.265.145 

21.972.247 

1893 

26,885 

17,068.328 

5.827.010 

22,921,223 

1804 

325,302 

15,579,659 

4.672,712 

20.577.673 

1895 

1.063,668 

15,372,652 

5.498.575 

21,934.786 

1896 

1,699,549 

15,043,142 

6,267,668 

23,010,349 

1897 

1,725.9*0 

15,331,603 

6,693.629 

23,761,072 

1898 

1,750,747 

15,976,320 

9.921.050 

27.648,117 

1899 

1.301,665 

17.920,189 

9,223,612 

28,445,466 

1900 

1,330,249 

17,543,239 

9,291.028 

2a.  164,616 

The  ^-alue  of  New  South  Wales  produce  exported  during  1891  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  year.  A  portion  of  the  trade  would  have 
been  transacted  in  1890  if  the  maritime  strike  had  not  occurred;  but, 
after  allowing  freely  for  the  increase  due  to  this  circumstance,  the  value 
is  Btill  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state.     The  table  just  given 
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shows  B.  notable  rise  id  the  value  of  domestic  produoe  expon«d  during 
1889,  which  was  well  Biistained  until  1893.  This  ma^  be  attributed  in 
thefirstplacetoafortunatesuccessionof  goodseaeoiis,and  in  the  second 
to  the  production  of  silver,  which  became  an  important  article  of  eTport 
in  the  year  named.  Tfaelai^  decrease  in  1894  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  in  prices,  the  depreBsion  preventing  such  increased  production  aa 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  total  export  value.  In  1896 
and  1896  there  was  a  further  slight  fall,  although  the  average  price  of 
the  commodities  produced  in  the  state  was  hi^er  than  in  1894 ;  but 
although  prices  in  1897  were  not  so  good  as  in  1896,  the  value  of  t^e 
domestic  exports  was  greater,  not  only  in  the  total  amount^  but  in  the 
average  per  head  of  population.  The  recovery  in  prices  from  1898 
onwards  mabled  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  show  a  decided 
incream  on  the  values  of  the  previous  years. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  export  trade,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  comraoditiea  has  been  separated  frcon  tliat  of 
gold,  the  export  of  gold  the  produce  of  the  state  being  taken  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  export  of  coin  over  the  total  import  of  coin  and 
bullion.  Where  there  was  no  such  excess  the  whole  of  the  gold  exported 
has  been  classed  as  other  than  domestic  produce.  Below  will  be  found 
the  value  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant,  the  subdivision  being  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  previous  table  ; — 


reu 

DomaMopn^ 

u«  exported. 

Otber  pradwie 
«xi™»d, 

TobJ  Export*. 

Gold. 

inctudfnKgold. 

£    8. 



d. 

£    a.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

£    B.    d- 

1876 

0  12 

3 

IB    1    3 

5  18  10 

21  12    4 

1877 

1      1 

1 

14    2    S 

6    4    6 

21     8    0 

1878 

0  18 

6 

13  14    2 

5    6    8 

19  19    4 

1879 

14  11  10 

4    8    6 

19    0    3 

1S80 

::::;;:.. 

16    9    7 

6    0  10 

21  10    5 

1881 

0  18 

7 

14  13  11 

5  13  10 

21     6    4 

1882 

0  14 

2 

15  16    2 

E  12    5 

22    2    9 

1S83 

0  12 

18  12  10 

4  IS    8 

24    3    6 

1884 

0    1 

15  16  10 

6    2    2 

21     0    8 

188C 

0     1 

12  18    7 

5    I    2 

18    1    4 

1886 

0    0 

11  IH    6 

4    6    3 

16    4    3 

1887 

0    0 

14    2    9 

4    5    3 

18    8    8 

1888 

0    3 

14  19    8 

5    1     2 

20    4    0 

1889 

0    6 

16    5  11 

5    4  11 

21  IG  10 

1890      . 

0    2 

15  10    4 

4    7    4 

20    0    2 

1881      ' 

1     2 

17    6    7 

4    6     1 

22  14-    4 

1692 

0    0 

15    0    8 

3  12    6 

18  13    5 

1893 

0    0 

14    3    9 

4  16  10 

10     1    0 

1894 

0    6 

12  13  11 

3  J6    2 

16  15    5 

1895 

0  17 

12    5  10 

4    7  11 

17  10    9 

1896 

1     6 

9 

11  18    9 

4  18    8 

18    2    2 

1897 

1     6 

9 

11  17    8 

6    3    9 

18    8    2 

1B98 

1     6 

8 

12    3    5 

7  11     2 

21     1    4 

1899 

0  19 

6 

13    8    9 

6  18    4 

21     6    7 

1900 

0  19 

8 

12  19    1 

6  17    2 

20  15  11 
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Jodged  by  the  volume  of  its  exports  per  inhabitant,  Kew  South 
Waiee  ocntipares  favourably  with  aoy  other  country  whose  commerce 
is  «t  all  <»D8id«rab]e,  as  an  export  of  from  £16  to  £24  can  only  be 
p*r«lleled  by  some  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose  trade  is 
largely  made  up  of  re-exports.  For  the  twenty-five  years  covered  by  the 
foregoing  statement  the  exports  per  inhabitant  averaged  £19  18s.  3d., 
&Uing  M  low  as  £16  4fl.  3d.  in  1886,  and  reaching  £24  3b.  6d.  in  1883. 
Excluding,  however,  all  but  domestic  produce,  the  average  value  of 
commodities  exported  was  £14  3s.  2d.  per  iohabitant,  and  including 
gold  locally  produced,  £14  149.  lid.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  had 
remained  constant  from  year  to  year,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  would 
have  afforded  aready  means  bywhich  the  progress  of  productive  enterprise 
might  be  gauged.  Allusion  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  in  this 
dupter  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  exports,  and  taking 
all  commodities  into  consideration,  the  fall  during  the  last  twenty-Qve 
years  has  been  nearly  30  per  cent.,  the  most  serious  decline  having  taken 
place  since  the  year  1884.  As  the  question  of  prices  is  reviewed  at 
length  elsewhMV  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living," 
it  will  here  suffice  to  give  Uie  price-levels  for  various  years  which  are 
there  estatdtshed,  with  the  remark  that  during  1899  prices  rose 
considerably,  but  in  1900  there  was  a  slight  falling  off; — 


V-. 

I1icfrl.i.el. 

IXM  piioet'-l.OOO. 

Yi»c. 

P(h»-lev«l, 
1900  pricei- 1,000. 

1876 

1,424 

1889 

1.160 

1877 

1,306 

1890 

1,111 

1878 

1.800 

1S9I 

l,01fr 

1879 

1,349 

1892 

95ft 

1880 

1,324 

1893 

865 

1881 

1.816 

1894 

780- 

1882 

1,357 

1895 

799 

ISS3 

1.367 

1896 

my 

I8S4 

1,346 

1897 

816 

1S8S 

1,181 

1808 

864 

1836 

1,136 

1899 

1,079 

1887 

1,167 

1900 

1,000 

1888 

1,192 

A{>plying  the    figares  just  given  to  the  value  of  commodities  as 
aacertatned  on  page  112,  and  adding  the  value  of  locally-won  gold 
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exported,  the  comparative  value  of  domestic  exports  for  each  year  k 
arrived  at,  on  the  supposition  that  the  prices  of  1900  were  obtained  during 


the  whole  period.     The  resulU  are  aa  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 

Y«. 

Value  per  InhBbltuiC  or 
DomenlB  Exporta,  inchidlnr 
OoM,  on  Ibe  twK  of  1900  prico. 

T«. 

V.li«perInl*blUntor 
DomesUo  Eiporti.  Inoladln? 
Gold,  on  the  bull  ol  IM>  prico^ 

£    ■.   d. 

£   s.   d. 

1876 

11    3    9 

1889 

14    9    6 

1877 

11  17    4 

1890 

14    1  10 

1878 

11    9    5 

1891 

18    6  10 

1879 

10  18    4 

1893 

15  14    9 

1880 

12    9  11 

1893 

le  8  5 

1881 

12    2    2 

1894 

IS  10  11 

1SS2 

12    7    2 

1895 

16    3    1 

1883 

H    «    9 

1896 

16    8    8 

1884 

11  17    3 

1897 

15  17  11 

1885 

11    0  10 

1893 

16    8    5 

1888 

10  10    6 

1899 

13    8    7 

1887 

12    3    0 

1900 

13    8    9 

1888 

13    7  11 

For  the  whole  period  the  average  exports  per  inhabitant,  computed  on 
the  basisofthel900prices,  amounted  to  ;ei4  Os.  7d.  For  the  first  period 
of  five  years  the  average  was  ^11  lis,  8d.  ;  for  the  second  five  years, 
£U  I6b.  3d;  for  the  third  five  years,  £12  19s.  8d.  ;  for  the  fourth  five 
£16  liia.  7d. ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  £li  16a.  Id.  The  highest 
value  was  returned  for  the  five  years  1891-95,  which  period  ranks 
amongst  the  most  productive  in  the  history  of  the  state. 


Increase  in  Production. 

XTnder  the  present  conditions  of  development  in  the  state,  the  export 
of  domestic  produce  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  its  progress  in  productive 
pursuits.  In  the  following  table  the  average  export  of  domestic  produce 
per  annum  is  given  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1870  and  the 
close  of  1900  ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  grasped,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  irregularities  of  individual  years,  the  figures  have 
been  grouped  in  series  of  five  years.  Besides  the  export  of  domestic 
produce,  the  table  shows  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans  raised 
in  England,  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  non-residents.     The 
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e  between  the  two  sets  ot  figures  represents  the  amount  available 
tor  the  purchase  o£  goods,  which  come  to  the  etate  as  imports.  The 
beftring  of  the  l&at  two  columns  will  presently  appear  : — 


rniod. 

Domotl^'^duce 

Ayengeiumpiadpenui- 
Sj!J^*ta°Eil5'an'd'.ndu 
menu  held  bjr  ^^U- 

1870-74 
1«7M» 
18MVS4 

1890-M 
ISSS-ISOO 

£ 
7,874,800 
9,749,900 
13,468,900 
14,263,100 
17,804,900 
17,678,800 

£ 
1,806.800 
1,883,400 
2,389,000 
3,838,000 
r.,  163,900 
4,858,000 

£ 

8.oes,ooo 

7,862,500 
11,179.900 
10.415,100 
12,841.000 

i3,oei,ooo 

With  the  exception  of  the  six  years  1895-1900,  the  figures  just  given 
show  ft  eontinnons  increase  in  the  exports  from  period  to  period,  not- 
withstanding the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place.  Against 
this  it  may  be  urged  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  populatJoQ,  and  in 
order  that  the  comparison  may  be  exactly  on  the  same  lines  the  following 
t»ble  has  been  compiled.  The  figures  show  the  export  of  domestic 
prodnce  per  head,  as  well  as  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans 
rKLsed  in  England  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  non-residents, 
the  excess  of  domestic  exports  over  interest  on  loans  and  earnings  of 
■beentee  capital,  the  last  figures  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  1870-74 


ATen«efun>(^ 

ExceBOlElporteol 

Pteiod. 

ATencB  Export*  ot 

nd^  In  Engli^d 
■ndBuminnofln- 
•ertmenle  beld  bj 

at  InvatmeoM  held 
by  non-ieddcatL 

redund  to  tbeoow- 
"""  "prioee. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-74 

16-0 

8-6 

U-6 

115 

1876-79 

15-4 

3-0 

12-4 

13-2 

1880-84 

18-8 

2-7 

141 

15-4 

1S8&-S9 

14-2 

3-8 

JO-4 

13-2 

1890-94 

16-2 

4 '4 

10-8 

ISKWaOO 

13-8 

3-6 

10-0 

14-7 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  during  the  thirty  years  covered  by 
the  tables  the  annual  export  of  domestic  produce  has  risen  from 
X7,e74,SOO  to  £17,676,500,  in  value  per  head  of  population  it  was  over 
£\  lea  in  1895-1900  than  during  the  period  extending  from  1870  to 
1874.    The  average  sum  paid  by  the  state  to  its  outside  creditors  has 
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increased  from  £1,806,800  to  £4,655,000  per  year,  or  from  £3-5  to  £3-ft ' 
per  head.  The  aurplns  •.vailablc  to  p&y  for  imports  has  risen  £ron 
£6,068,000  to  £1 3,021,f>00.  Prraented  as  the  average  per  inhabitaut, 
tiie  amonnt  shows  a  decrease  from  £11 '5  to  £10  ;  but  when  Btat«d  in 
terms  of  the  prices  obtained  in  1870-74,  the  excess  of  exports  per 
h«ad  shown  an  increase  <^  more  than  27  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  from 
£11-5  to  £14-7  p«?head. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
and  inci'eaaing  amount  which  the  state  owes  to  its  outside  creditors, 
and  the  great  fall  in  prices,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  available  to 
pay  for  imports  shows  but  little  decline,  while  if  prices  had  r 
stationary  daring  the  whole  period  there  would  have  been  an 
during  the  last  six  years  as  compared  with  the  first  five  years  of  £3-2  per 
bead.  The  natural  satisfaction  to  which  the  figures  give  rise  extends  to 
jhe  whole  period  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years  from  1835  to  1889. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  import 
of  British  capital  on  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  country.  The 
fignres  available  in  regard  to  production  do  not  enable  a  comparison  to 
be  made  for  the  whole  period  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  but  making' 
use  of  the  export  figures  already  quoted,  and  those  given  in  the  part 
dealing  with  "Private  Finance,"  the  following  comparison  is  obtained  : — 


Arenwe  Import  olCipil.1 

Period. 

PulnlAUtut 

P« 

Tg«a. 

Tatnl. 

Htniaprio... 

ino-Wprto«a 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-74 

7,874.800 

15-0 

15-0 

921,300 

1-8 

1875-78 

9,745.900 

IG'4 

16-4 

2,966,200 

4-7 

1880-84 

13,468,900 

16-8 

18-4 

4.170,800 

5-0 

1885-89 

14,253,100 

14-2 

18-0 

6,482.400 

6-5 

1890-94 

1895-1900 

17.676,500 

1,187,800 

Inchided  in  the  total  import  of  ca)iital  for  the  period  1895-1900  i»  a 
considerable  sum  representing  the  value  of  goods  imported  in  view  of 
the  imposition  of  the  federal  tariff. 

The  averse  value  of  domestic  exports,  when  reduced  to  the  ocan- 
parative  basis  of  1870-74  prices,  shows  £20  per  head  in  1895-1900  as 
;^ainst  an  average  of  £15  in  1870-74,  being  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 
The  five  years  which  ended  with  1879  show  an  average  export  of  £I5'4 
per  head,  which  is  equal  to  £16-4  on  the  1870-74  prices;  the  five 
years  ended  1884  show  £16'6  per  head,  equal  to  £18*4  on  the 
1S70-74  priceE;  the  five  yeara  ended  1889  show  £li'^  per  head, 
equal  to  £18  on  the  same  basis  ;  while  the  five  years  ended  1894 
show  £15-2  pfr  head,  equal  to  £23-6  on  the  1870-74   prices.  -    In 
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the  last  two  colamaB  of  the  table  just  given  will  be  found  the  averse 
import  of  cRpiMi  during  each  aeries,  and  it  would  seem  that  during  the 
fire  jeara  which  closed  with  1889  an  average  of  £6,482,400  wae  imported 
•Inriog  each  year — that  is  to  say,  about  £6-5  per  bead.  Tho  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  for^^ing  figures  is  that  the  years  in  which  an 
oBdoe  importatioQ  of  capital  took  place  compare  unfaTOursfaly  as  regards 
pmliiction  with  other  years  in  which  there  was  a  more  moderate  import, 
the  lowest  point  of  productioa  being  reached  in  the  years  when  the 
largest  amount  of  British  capital  was  brought  to  the  country,  and  the 
faigbeet  during  thoae  years  in  which  a  very  much  reduced  amMint  of 
capital  reached  these  shores. 


Abticlbs  op  Export. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  state,  and  comprises  nearly  one-half 
the  Talue  of  the  domestic  exports.  The  quautitles  and  values  of  Kew 
South  Wales  wool  exported  since  1870  are  appended,  and  from  the 
figures  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  greatly  the  state  depends  for  its 
proqierity  upon  the  produce  of  its  flocks.  The  table  represents  the 
mctoal  exports  of  wool  grown  in  the  state,  washed  and  greasy  being 
taken  together  ; — 


T«. 

WrifbL 

Tilna.                 Tht. 

Wdght 

Vtiat. 

n. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1870 

47,440.«IO 

2,741,141 

1892 

312,225,293 

10,211,456 

I87S 

87,534,280 

9,051,643 

1893 

318,782.838 

9,676,061 

1680 

15*,871,832 

8,040,623 

894 

331,774,424 

9.011,790 

1S35 

168,lSl,eS9 

7,246,642 

895 

297,448,101 

8,958,690 

18W 

173,985,640 

7,028,M6 

896 

272,033,262 

8,776,529 

1887 

416,480,342 

8,911.155 

897 

258,514,280 

8,023,893 

1888 

235,848,044 

9,089,776 

868 

2*9,066,912 

8,329,287 

1889 

301,853,484 

10,620,636 

690 

205,394,780 

10,020,405 

1890 

236,322.828 

8,991,396' 

900 

203,738,195 

7.632,213 

1891 

a31,887,720 

11,036,013 

The  export  of  domestic  wool  in  1891,  both  as  regards  value  and 
quantity,  was  the  highest  ever  attained,  the  increase  over  the  previous 
year  being  95,564,893  lb.,  valued  at  £2,044,622.  A  large  portion  of 
this  advance,  however,  was  not  due  to  increased  production,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  1890  the  growers  were  unable  to  get  part  of  their 
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produce  to  market  by  reason  of  the  general  strike  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  mada  Considered  in  this  light,  the  decrease  in  1892, 
oa  compared  with  1891,  of  19,662,427  fi>.,of  the  value  of  £834,062,  was 
more  apparent  than  real  In  1894,  however,  the  domestic  export  nearly 
reached  the  quantity  shipped  in  1891,  being  only  113,296  S>.  smaller ; 
but  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fall  in  prices  to  find  the  value 
£2,034,228  less  than  in  that  year.  During  the  next  six  years  the 
seasons  were  unpropitious,  and  the  export  fell  from  331,774,424  lb.  to 
203,736,195  1b.  in  1900.  There  was,  however,  a  rise  in  the  price 
during  this  period,  and  the  values  were,  therefore,  not  reduced  to  a 
corresponding  extent. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  wool  trade  is  the  growing  disposition  of 
buyers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  purchase  their  supplies  direct 
from  the  state  instead  of  obtaining  them  through  the  London  brokers. 
Year  by  year  the  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  who  visit 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wool  sales  become  more 
numerous.  Eighteen  years  ago  all  the  wool  destined  for  Europe  may 
be  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  London,  while  in  1900  the  shipmente 
of  the  staple  of  local  growth  to  Bpigium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria  amounted  to  53,269,585  D).,  valued  at  £2,016,614.  The  growth 
of  a  direct  trade  with  the  Continent  is  desirable,  both  in  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  consumer  and  of  the  grower,  as  the  profit  of  the  middleman, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  additional  carriage  and  handling,  is  thereby  saved. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  domestic  wool 
shipped  direct  to  the  Continent  during  the  past  fifteen  years  : — 


QuuiUly. 

Tiu. 

Propartion  of 

VbIoc 

Wrieht. 

Expoit 

lb. 

percent. 

£ 

1886 

17,307,973 

9-9 

037.472 

1887 

22,009,275 

10-2 

715,084 

1888 

29,023,106 

12-2 

906,520 

1889 

35,933,721 

13-7 

1,285,494 

1890 

42.300,222 

17-9 

1,509,686 

1891 

64,207,855 

18-3 

1,838,740 

1892 

85,334,191 

27-3 

2,568,685 

1893 

88,858,560 

27-9 

2.629,322 

ISOl 

98,310,430 

297 

2,627,658 

1895 

91,320,974 

30-7 

2,688,848 

1896 

73.175,615 

2«-» 

2,372,729 

1897 

76,443,419 

20-6 

2.409,710 

1898 

73.2*1,121 

29-4 

2,185.336 

1S99  ■ 

80,260.481 

39  1 

3.97B.727 

1900 

52.269,583 

25-7 

2,016,614 
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Tbe  fignres  for  1900  show  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  returns  o£ 
tbe  previous  year,  and  the  valuo  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  1891.  It 
most  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1 899  the  wool  market  reached  a  stage 
of  unexampled  prosperity,  but  in  the  following  year  tlie  fall  in  prices 
csDsed  a  collapse.  For  the  season  1900-1  the  average  price  per  bale 
realised  for  greasy  and  clean  wool  was  only  £9  lis.,  as  compared  with 
£18  10b.  Id.  in  1899-1900. 

Besides  the  clip  of  the  state,  there  is  a  large  export  from  Kew  South 
Wales  ports  of  o^er  wool,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queensland.  In  1885 
the  export  of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  D). 
weight,  valued  at  £429,399;  but  the  returns  for  the  next  six  years 
showed  a  great  decrease  from  these  figures.  In  1893  the  export  again 
exceeded  10,000,000  fii. ;  and  thcncefornard  it  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  reaching  34,791,096  lb.  in  1896,  although  the  following  year 
saw  a  decline  in  the  quantity  shipped,  due  to  the  dry  season.  In  1899 
the  export  amounted  to  34,624,714  &,  valued  at  £1,718,112,  and  this 
is  the  largest  amount  yet  realised,  exceeding  the  value  for  1896  by 
£597,309,  although  the  quantity  exported  was  166,382  ft.  leas  than  in 
that  year — a  result  due  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  product 
during  1899.  In  1900  the  weight  of  foreign  wool  exported  was 
17,526,889  ft.,  which  was  valued  at£710,339.  The  exports  as  returned 
by  the  Customs  are  given  below ;  but  the  quantities  in  some  of  the  earlier 
▼ears  fall  short  of  the  actual  amounts,  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce 
of  other  places,  was  exported  as  New  South  Wales  wool;  but  the 
Bgures  of  late  years  are  more  carefully  adjusted,  and  may  be  considered 
as  substantially  correct : — 


T«,. 

Wright. 

Viae. 

y™. 

Wrtfht. 

Vahu. 

lb. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1880 

7,flH,4W 

431,605 

1S93 

26,200,018 

774,850 

18SS 

10.221.788 

^9.399 

1804 

22,391,022 

616,333 

18S6 

4,664,971 

173,380 

189S 

32,544,671 

1,017,354 

I9S7 

7,844,867 

288,916 

18B6 

34,791,096 

1.120,803 

1888 

7,407,309 

268,738 

1897 

27,283,445 

890,392 

1889 

4,373,540 

164,434 

1808 

31,881.404 

1,128.248 

1890 

7,415,438 

2»1,276 

1800 

34,624,714 

1,718,112 

lagi 

8.803,662 

278,962 

1900 

17,328,889 

710,399 

1892 

10,826,721 

328,691 
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The  other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry  form  an  export  of  con- 
sitlerable  value.  Hie  sbipmentR  of  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  and  Icath^ 
»re  given  in  the  following  table,  commencing  wi^  the  year  1891  : — 


Mlow. 

HIdauid 

L«U»r. 

Qomtity. 

Value. 

owt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISSl 

304,200 

304,599 

«7,177 

137.293 

1892 

423,30« 

432,322 

691,261 

178,215 

IS93 

W7,870 

744,331 

615,366 

195,173 

18M 

847,236 

800,691 

407,122 

230,917 

1890 

794,920 

773,106 

8U.604 

279,281 

1898 

404,054 

353,666 

339,474 

324,999 

1897 

486,102 

400,121 

466,064 

2»8.2a) 

1898 

331.642 

310,697 

485,496 

323,358 

1899 

247,052 

276,706 

477,461 

421.439 

1900 

309,060 

376,855 

360,713 

420,702 

The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varied  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  being  affected  greatly  by  the  seasons 
experienced  both  in  this  state  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  export  of  horses  lias  increased  both  in  number  and  in  value  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  imports,  though  it  should  be  home  in  mind 
that  the  figures  in  respect  of  horses  are  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  the 
number  of  thoroughbred  racing  animals  carried  between  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  which  ore  entered  as  exports  and  imports,  gives  more 
importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude  really  warrants.  Included 
in  the  total  exports  for  1900  were  7,714  horses,  valued  at  £124,486, 
which  were  shipped  to  South  Africa  for  use  by  the  British  troops  in  the 
Transvaal. 

In  1900  the  export  of  homed  cattle  declared  to  be  the  produce  of  New 
South  Wales  amounted  to  40,216  head,  valued  at  £247,663,  and  the 
import  to  82,132,  valued  at  £338,126.  The  export  of  sheep  during  the 
yew  was  742,504,  worth  £449,633 ;  and  the  import  reached  656,699 
in  number,  and  in  value,  £374,676.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  the 
figures  for  the  export  and  import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain  r 
extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion 
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of  stock  sent  tram  one  stote  to  another  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better 
psstnrage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  trade  in  1900  may,  however,  be  ga^ered  from  the  table  below, 
the  export  figures  comprising  both  home-reared  and  other  stock  ; — 


UniMdL 

loporUd. 

Riported. 

B«ob.r. 

V^». 

N™b„. 

VBloe. 

6,90B 

82,132 

666,099 

5.54B 

£ 

130,040 

338,  m 

3;4,67S 

7,645 

3.376 

22,979 
90,463 

754,848 
4,262 

£ 

308,077 

Pig. .::::::;:::::::;::. 

S,291 

893,865 

Shipments  of  the  principal  minemls  are  also  made  on  an  important 
■I9tl&  Coftl  forma  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
qoantit^  shipped  in  1900  readiing  3,369,332  tons,  valued  at  £1,273,034. 
Tliis  qnaatitj  is  the  lai^est  which  has  so  far  been  shipped  in  any  one 
year.  The  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  state  is  traced  in  the 
cluq>t«r  on  "  Mines  and  Minerals,"  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  here. 

The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important  since 
1884,  the  value  for  1693  amounting  to  £3,031,720,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  due  to  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  and  the  stoppage  of  porchasea  by  the  United  States 
Ooremment,  the  value  of  the  export  greatly  declined,  being  only 
£1,704,055  in  1898.  The  year  1900,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  in 
production,  the  value  of  the  export  being  £2,604,117.  Extensive 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  copper-mining  industry  within 
recent  years,  the  export  of  the  mineral  of  local  production  increasing 
from  £197,814  in  1896  to  £425,301  in  1900.  3event«en  years  ago  the 
industry  contributed  about  half  a  million  to  the  exports  of  the  state  ; 
but  there  waf  a  steady  decline  from  1683  to  1894,  wlien  the  value  of 
the  shipments  of  locally-produced  copper  was  only  £63,617.  The 
satisfactory  prices  realised  during  the  past  two  years  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  industry,  and  a  similar  cause  accounts  for  the 
iacreaae  in  the  production  of  tin,  the  net  exports  of  which  rose 
bom  £68,646  in  1896  to  £90,482  in  1899  and  to  £142,724  in  1900. 
Aeeording  to  the  Customs  returns,  the  export  of  New  South  Wales 
tapper  and  tin  in  1900  was  £501,330  and  £171,874  respectively ;  but 
then  figures  reqoire  adjustment,  being  swollen  by  ore  from  other 
•Utes,  particnlarly  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  sent  to  be 
ndned  in  New  South  Wale& 
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Gold  bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  tlio 
state.  The  export  during  1870  and  subsequent  penoda  waa  as  shown 
below ;- 


Yew. 
1870    

£ 
1.824.524 

Year. 
1892  

£ 
2.263,661 

883,012 

1,619,278 

1890  

1891  

2,289,022 

3.732,894 

1900   

6,850,300 

Taken  bj  itself,  the  foregoing  statement  might  seem  to  faroiir  the 
opinion  sometimes  hazarded  that  the  state  is  being  denuded  of  its 
gold.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  cose.  The  gold  shipped  is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  other  states,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted.  The  amount 
of  gold  raised  in  the  state  duriog  1900  was  valued  at  £1,194',521, 
while  the  domestic  bullion  and  specie  exported  is  eatimatea  at 
£1,330,249.  This,  however,  was  an  exceptional  year;  usually  only  a 
liniited  quantity  of  the  amount  exported  is  of  local  production. 

Divided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports  of  home 
produce  in  1900  appear  as  follow  :  — 

£ 

Food  and  beveragci,  including  breadstuff  1,956.857 

Wines,  fermented  and  spiritnouB  liquon  13.134 

Live«tock  ■   1.072,5*6 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  inclading  wool 9,213,143 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 55,977 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including 

silver  bnllion,  lead,  and  ore 3,585,628 

Coal,  coke,  ftc 1,338,454 

Specie  and  gold  bullion    1,330,249 

Articles  oC  education,  art,  and  amusement 19,602 

Manufactured  articles  not  inclnded  elsewhere 228,390 

Unolossilied  artioles  62,508 

Total .....£18.873,488 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  conaiats  of  raw  mat«rialB. 
As  a  country  manufacturing  for  export  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet 
achieved  niiy  position  ;  and  though  its  UAnufactures  are  not  without 
their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  its  own  markets  furnish  bo 
wiJe  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to  make  it  improbable  that 
there  will  beany  great  development  of  export  trade  in  home  manu&ctnres 
in  the  immediate  future.     So  many  channels  have  been  presented  t<x 
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the  raoraesfiil  employmeiit  of  capital  that  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  Kew  South  Wales  supplying  other 
coontriea  with  its  own  njanafactures ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital 
Kre  dosed,  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will 
duubtless  be  recognised.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with 
tbe  TJew  of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  value  per 
head  of  population,  of  the  principal  articles  exported  during  tbe  last  five 
years.  The  preponderance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advanced 
one  stage  towards  the  finished  manufs^ture,  is  apparent : — 


CcAlandcoke   

Gnin,  pnlie,  etc — 

Whest    

iiaize 

Floor  


Live  stock — 

Cittle 

Sheep  ..."."!"'.'! 

Hat   

Shale  (kameene) 

Silver    hollion,   lead, 


HkiDM  and  hides 

TaUow    

Timber  (dr«ased  and 
TOOgh} 


^ 

9 

3 

1 

2 

7 

0 

1 

II 

1 

;t 

1 

6 

1 

2 

S 

r 

11 

a 

« 

« 

r> 

0 

« 

«7 

1) 

n 

4 

s 

0 

0 

8 

37 

i 

S6   2  '   ss   g 


The  total  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  home  produce 
exported  during  1 900  were  as  follow : — 


Botter  «6.7S6 

Coal  and  coke   1,3.')3,BS6 

Copper  (net  export),..     423,301 

Fmit   92,243 

Grain  sod  pnUe — 

Floor  170,136 

Wheat 3«,«8 

Other 60,026 

Leather  420,702 

Live  ttock 1,070,770 

Manoraa 57,00 


Meat    819,370 

Oils  118,122 

Shaie,  Keroeeiie 3^276 

Silver  and  ore    2,804,177 

i^kina  and  hides 300,713 

TaUow 375,855 

Timber    99.473 

Tin  (ant  export) 142,724 

Wire-netting 48,585 

Wool  7,632,213 
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Ee-Expobt  Teaue. 
The  re-export  trade  of  the  state  increased  conaiderably  ontU  1889, 
but  during  the  next  feir  years  a  marked  decline  was  experienced.  In 
1895,  however,  an  improvement  was  manifested,  and  this  has  continoed, 
the  re-exporte  in  1900  being  higher  than  in  any  previcFUS  year  with  the 
exception  of  1 898.  The  shipping  facilities  of  Sydney  at  one  time  attracted 
to  the  port  a  large  amount  of  trade  from  New  Z^and,  Queensland,  and 
the  South  Seas,  for  transhipment  to  Europe ;  bnt  the  establi^ment  ot 
direct  communication  between  those  stat«s  and  Europe  checked  to 
some  extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade.  The  re-export  trade 
overland  is  comparatively  limited,  amounting  in  1900  to  £367,094, 
out  of  a  total  of  £9,291,028.  The  total  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the 
stat«,  and  the  value  of  the  gold  bullion  and  specie  included  therein, 
during  the  periods  mentioned,  were  as  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  gold,  consisting  largely  of  Queensland  metal  coined  at  the  Mint, 
and  shipped  to  London  and  the  United  States  by  the  banks,  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade : — 


Y«. 

Re-tiporta. 

Oold  BuIUon   ud 
Coined  Matala 

Se»«rt. 

0™u.n.. 

Tool 

iaolDded  in  the 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

2,88e.3«7 

8,210 

2,894,477 

1,491,893 

1876 

3,783.785 

4,008 

3,787.793 

1,459.057 

isao 

3.626.991 

47,880 

3,674,871 

838,116 

1885 

*,625,88S 

164,944 

4,690,827 

1,448.534 

1S8S 

3,999.328 

135.380 

4,134,708 

1,688,756 

1887 

4,120,184 

161,254 

4,281,438 

1,278,162 

1888 

4,684.752 

552,986 

5,237,738 

1,944.327 

1889 

6,222,288 

372,263 

5,594.541 

2,880,883 

1890 

4.626,606 

186,606 

4,813,212 

2.289.022 

1891 

4.567.759 

290,549 

4,858,308 

2,445,826 

1892 

4.145,912 

119,233 

4,265,145 

2,276,767 

1893 

6,191,249 

635,791 

5,827,010 

2,979,292 

ISOi 

4,518.605 

164,207 

4,672,712 

1. 906, 106 

1896 

5,047,923 

450,952 

6,498.676 

2,090,692 

1S96 

6.030,541 

237,117 

6.267,668 

2,201,188 

1897 

6,534,018 

159.S11 

6,693,529 

3.050.225 

1898 

9,791,890 

129,360 

9,921,050 

5,213,850 

1899 

8,978.903 

244,709 

9,225,612 

3,173.998 

1900 

8,923.934 

367,094 

9,291,028 

4,684,471 
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"Ae  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articlfis  of  other 
tiian  domestic  produce  and  manafaoture  exported  during  1900  : — 


Aiqiard,  Wearing 

BagaMid  sackl  


93,751 
4S,739 
66,433 
19,153 
25,640 
31,564 
2,777 
35,075 
417,694 
122,331 
27,364 


Bicycles,  etc 

Boots  mod  ahoes     

Oww 

Cop™  

Ongetj   

Dn^^  ^emicsls,  etc 

Frnil^  Fresli  and  dried     

Famitare  and  upholstery   

Gold  bullion  and  coined  metals 

Hardware    

Iroti  and  ateel — 

Uaimfkctnred  wrooght    9i,eS3 

Wire— black  and  galvanised   ^ 44,627 

Galvaniied  Aeeta  and  bars „ 62,223 

Jewdlarf  and  precious  stoiiea 80,556 


14,858 
237,015 

74,8W 
11],813 


4,584,471 
127,540 
14,501 


^^■r,  boeks,  etc. 

Potatoes 

Skins  and  hides     ... 
Spirita 


395,615 


78,650 

78,744 
40,163 


Totaeov,  olgHa,  aad  cjgorvttes ~ S4,330 

Wool    710,3» 

AntoD^  raw  oovunoditieB  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  tallow, 
ikina  ssd  hides,  copra,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufactnrod  articles 
an  chiefly  drapery,  i^iparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  drugs 
■ad  cfaemicala,  books  and  statitHiery,  boota,  beer  and  spinte,  tobacco, 
agtn  and  cigarettes,  uid  also  large  quantities  of  proviaiona.     There  is 
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also  a  large  re-export  of  gold.  Grouped  under  the  several  heads  already 
adopted  for  the  imports  and  exports,  the  value  o£  the  re-export  trade 
for  the  year  1900  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  includiog  breadatufia  683,114 

Wioet,  ferioeiited  aod  spirituous  liquors  91,857 

Livestock 93,781 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  inclnding  wool i..  1,582,409 

aothing  and  teitile  fabrics 607,836 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  portlv  worked  up,  inclnding 

silver  bullion,  lead,  and  OM 428,971 

Specie  and  gold  bullion 4,882,461 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amasement 288,291 

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included 860,308 

Articles  nnclasriSed  b;r  Customs 205,336 

Total £9,281,028 

OvEBLANO   TbADE, 

As  the  major  portion  of  the  goods  exported  overland  Bimplj  paaaea 
through  the  border  states  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  Great 
Britain,  the  divei-aion  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of  the  state 
to  its  ports  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.  It  was  believed 
that  the  extension  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the  centres  of  the  pastoral 
industry  would  have  the  effect  of  permanently  diverting  &  considerable 
amount  of  trade  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  seen 
from  figures  in  another  part  of  this  volume  that  such  diversion  has  only 
been  partial.  The  condition  of  the  Darling  and  other  western  rivers 
exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  overland  trade,  especially  in  wool ; 
and  it  is  found  that  when  the  rivers  are  not  easily  navigable  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  staple  reaches  the  eastern  seaboard  than  is  the  case 
in  other  seasons.  A  marked  increase  in  the  total  trade  will  bo  noticed  in 
1886  and  the  following  years,  and  in  1891  the  value  of  the  trade  was 
more  than  twofold  that  of  the  year  first  mentioned;  but  there  wag 
a  large  falling  off  in  1S92,  mainly  owing  to  the  strike  at  Broken 
Hill,  the  decline  in  the  total  value  of  importe  and  exports  at  the  Wil- 
lyama  Custom  House  alone  amounting  to  no  less  than  £1,988,961. 
This  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  diminished  requirements  of  tha 
population  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-fields,  whose  natural  outlet  is  by 
way  of  Adelaide,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Broken  Hill.  The 
slight  revival  in  the  overland  trade  in  1893  was  due  to  the  greater  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis ;  while 
the  decline  in  the  exports  in  1894  and  IE95  was  chiefiy  caused  by  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1694,  and  by  a  fire  in  the  workings  of 
the  principal  mine  in  1895,  which  adversely  affected  the  industry  in  the 
Barrier  district;  and  in  the  imports,  to  a  number  of  causes,  amongst 
which  were  a  smaller  import  of  live  stock  from  Queensland  and  the  still 
further  contraction  of  the  goods  introduced  for  consumption  at  Broken 
Hill.     In  1896  and  1897  the  imports  overland  were  much  higher  than. 
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ID  any  year  eince  1891,  while  in  1898  they  reached  £5,678,201,  being 
the  highest  figure  yet  recorded,  due  to  the  large  imports  of  gold  coin 
from  Victoria.  In  1698  the  exports  overland  were  over  £375,000  less 
than  tbooe  of  the  preceding  year — accounted  for  by  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  finding  an  outlet  for  shipment  in  the  other  states. 
While  the  imports  overland  in  1899  and  1900  were  less  than  those 
shown  for  1898,  the  volume  of  exports  considerably  increased,  the 
fignrcB  for  1900  being  the  highest  since  1893  ;- 


7«a. 

ImporU. 

E-porU. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,071,087 

2.177,813 

3,248,000 

1875 

I,4TO,628 

4,343.729 

6,80*,257 

1S80 

1,438,155 

4,768,542 

6,206,697 

ISSS 

S.611.130 

3,406.073 

8.016.203 

1888 

2,039,168 

4,251.800 

6,200.968 

1887 

3.186,573 

5.231, 454 

8,398,027 

1888 

3,040,010 

5,559,681 

8,699.691 

1889 

3,lfl0,fl98 

6,919.491 

1 0,070.  }89 

1890 

4,707,341 

8,026.376 

12,733,717 

isei 

4.319,204 

8,630,248 

12,949,452 

1892 

2,928,417 

8,034.211 

8,962.628 

1893 

2.698,011 

6,706.936 

9,404.047 

18M 

1,788,654 

6,223,089 

7,010.743 

1895 

1.783,368 

4,748,129 

6,531.407 

1896 

3,125,671 

4,789,738 

7,895,409 

IB97 

3,931,202 
5,678^1 

4,498.619 

8,429,911 

1698 

4.121.784 

9,799.985 

1890 

3,464,320 

4,9G1,49S 

8,426.815 

1900 

4,304,194 

6,840.139 

10,163.303 

Trade  wcth  the  United  Einqdom. 
The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  state  holds  a  high 
pofiition,  and  although  the  value  of  the  direct  imports  and  exports  is 
now  less  than  the  nominal  amount  of  interstate  trade,  yet  the  com- 
merce transacted  with  the  mother  country  is  much  larger  than  the 
actual  trade  done  with  the  neighbouring  states ;  for  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  exported  overland  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  in  reality 
destined  for  £ngland,and,  likewisB,a  good  proportion  of  the  imports  from 
thoae  two  states  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  those  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  dwelling  contiguous  to  the  borders  is  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Qreat  Britain.  Thus,  in  1900  the  imports  entered  from 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £9,9:^3, 117,  and  the  exports  thereto  to 
£8,273,272,  making  a  total  of  £18,196,389  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  trade  transacted  with  the  mothel-  coiintrj-  was  over  £23,000,000. 
In  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  values  of  the  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1870  to  1900,  must  bo  accepted 
with  this  qiulification,  that  they  do  not  include  the  produce  sent  over- 
land for  shipment  at  Melbourne  and  South  Australian  port-s,  nor  the 
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imports  from  tb«  mother  country  finding  their  way  into  ]few  SouUi 
Wales  through  the  southern  states  : — 


T»,. 

Inipnru. 

Exports. 

TotslBritUi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200,706 

1875 

6,062,226 

6,374,503 

IS80 

6,536,661 

7,525.637 

14,062,298 

1886 

11,885,597 

7,298,133 

19,179,730 

1890 

8.628,007 

6,623,431 

15.251,438 

1691 

10.580,230 

8,865,465 

19.435,695 

7,218,124 

8,269,507 

15,487,631 

1894 

S.983.489 

7,968,377 

13,939,868 

189S 

6,420,107 

9,371,418 

16,791,525 

1696. 

7,190.115 

8.376.883 

15.665.998 

1897 

7,557,069 

8,728,828 

16,285.897 

1B98 

7,744,418 

7,734.880 

15,479,298 

8.211,351 

17.203.831 

1900 

9,923,117 

8,273,272 

18.196.389 

Australasias  Tbade. 
The  foregoing  remaikii  will  have  made  it  plain  that  hy  far  the  larger 
part  o!  the  interstate  trade  must  be  credit^  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  southern  and  western 
districts  is  by  way  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  Thus,  out  of 
Xll,512,685  imported  by  New  South  '^ales  during  1900  from  the 
other  states  and  New  Zealand,  goods  to  the  value  of  £4,933,000  only, 
excluding  bullion  and  specie,  were  the  produce  of  the  places  from 
which  they  were  received,  and  out  of  the  £10,805,^76  exports  only 
£5,811,000  were  retained'for  local  consumption  by  the  proyinces  to 
which  they  were  sent.  The  nominal  value  of  the  interstate  aod  New 
Zealand  trade  since  1870  was  as  follows : — 


Y«r. 

-■P"^ 

XipOfbL 

Tobiltndt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

8,677,927 

3.837,680 

7,616.607 

1876 

6,878.761 

6.570,127 

12,448,878 

1880 

5,945,788 

7,381.172 

13.328,960 

8,696,429 

6.936.139 

16,631,568 

1890 

10.981,721 

11,284,740 

22.266,461    ■ 

1891 

11.127,178 

11.603.170 

22.730.349 

1892 

9,201,193 

8,917,677 

18,118,870 

1893 

8.896.787 

9,881.038 

18,776.826 

1804 

7.794,168 

8,243.954 

16.038,122 

14,912.653 

1S9S 

8,374,826 

17,934,686 

8,174,666 

17,776,043 

1898 

12,467,059 

8,675,199 

21,142.258 

1899 

12,113,402 

9,524.267 

21.637,669 

1900 

11.512.685 

10,806,876 

22,318,661 
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The  total  trade  «f  the  Auatralasia,n  pro^-iuces  with  N'ew  South 
Wales  iacreased  largely  from  1885  to  1891,  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  tnde  wltich  b[»u^  up  with  the  wtu-kiiij^  of  the  Barrier  air^x 
■ainea.  Hw  proviDoe  of  Sooth  Attstralia  lies  between  the  westero 
diMciot  <f  Kew  South  Wales  aad  the  sea,  and  'pnketioally  Uie  -vrhole  d 
the  trade  of  the  BndKst  Hill  distract  paaaei  throng  that  «tate,  and 
swells  the  volume  of  commerce  credited  to  it.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  diatinguishes  the  seaward  from  the  overland 
portion,  that  the  nominal  interstate  trade  reached  its  highest  point  in 
1891,  when  the  value  was  returned  at  £22,730,348.  From  this  year 
onward  there  was  a  decline  till  1835,  when  the  value  was  only 
£14,91  S,Q53.  Thenceforward,  however,  there  was  a  consistent  upward 
tMidency,  the  total  value  in  1900  reaching  £22,318,561. 


Te«. 

Ov«rl*nd 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

e 

18W 

*,tUO,MO 

•6,016.208 

15,531,668 

1686 

9,S0D,4S1 

6,290,966 

15,791,447 

1887 

6,812,332 

8,398.027 

19,010, 35» 

1838 

10,100.491 

8,599,601 

18.700,182: 

1SB9 

11,3I8,1«6 

10,070,1*9 

2], 388,357 

1690 

9,632,744 

12,733,717 

22.266,461 

IWl 

11.780,896 

12,949,462 

22,730,^48 

18« 

■9,1M,242 

8,962,628 

18,118,870- 

MBS 

0.371,878 

9,404.947 

18,776,825 

I8H 

9,027,379 

7,OiOJ43 

16,038,122 

189S 

8,381,166 

6,631,497 

14.912,653 

1896 

10,039,277 

7,8951.409 

17,834,686. 

im 

9,347,032 

8,429,»11 

17,776.943 

1898 

11,3*2,273 

9,799.985 

21.142,358 

18W 

13,211,854 

8,4e5,61S 

21,687,66* 

1«00 

12,165,258 

10,153,303 

22,318,561 

Ah  already  pointed  oat,  a  great  proportion  of  the  pi-oduce  of  Kew 
Bosth  Wales  whidi  is  awit  overland  is  ultimately  destined  for  European 
taarkete,  and  aimilarly  with  the  imports  from  tjie  other  states,  a  large 
part  gf  this  trade  repreeeuts  goods  which  have  originally  come  from 
Ureat  Britain  but  liave  been  purchased  in  the  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
markets,  or  are  paBsing  throDgb  thoae  ports  as  being  the  nearest  routes 
to  tbeir  destination.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  goods  the 
ivodnea  of  New  fionth  Wales  consumed  in  the  various  states  was 
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£5,811,000  in  1900,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  other  states 
couBumed  in  New  South  Wales,  excluding  coin  and  bullion,  was 
j£4,933,000.  If  from  tho  value  of  New  South  Wales  exports  there  bo 
deducted  ^843,146  the  apparent  value  of  domestic  live  stock  exported 
to  tlie  (uljacent  provinces  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Auatraiasian  markets 
consume  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  goods  of  this  state. 


Victoria. 

V^ictoria  comes  first  amongst  the  provinces  of  the  group,  as  regards  its 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  although  Queensland  di-splaced  it  during 
the  four  years  1893-96.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
railway  system  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  Riverine  districts,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  it«  territory,  comprising  some  of  its  richest  portions,  traded 
almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This  traffic  has  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  diverted  along  New  South  Wales  lines  to  Sydney  ;  and  the  trade  of 
the  state  with  Victoria,  instead  of  increasingwith  the  settlement  of  those 
districts,  has  been  declining,  the  apparent  increase  during  the  last  few 
years  resulting  from  large  imports  of  gold  coin.  The  following  table 
shows  the  trade  of  the,  year  1870,  and  of  subsequent  periods  up  to 
1900 :— 


Y«., 

Imparts. 

Export. 

To-a.. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,153,695 

2,583,552 

3,737,217 

1875 

2,086,168 

4,269,770 

6,335,926 

J880 

2, 187,1 19 

4,578.807 

6,765.986 

'.885 

3,309,696 

3,450,796 

6.760.492 

1890 

2,097,259 

5,386,653 

7,483,812 

1891 

2,818,935 

5,443,663 

8,262,598 

1802 

2,432,399 

4,278.907 

6,711,306 

18fl3 

2,020,421 

3.e20,.'i02 

6,640,723 

1894 

1,583,206 

3,129.663 

4,712,869 

1895 

1,499,592 

3,078,017 

4,577.609 

2.115,721 

3,2%,45l 

5,412.172 

1897 

2,854,497 

2,961.988 

6.816,485 

1898 

5,301,214 

3.294,818 

8,595,832 

1899 

2,905,656 

3,703.278 

6,608,934 

1900 

3,396,782 

3,977,828 

7,374,610 

The  import  trade  of  the  state  with  Victoria  covers  a  large  range  of 
-^articles,  and  in  this  respect  difiers  from  the  export,  which  mainly  com- 
prises three  leadinj;  items  of  raw  produce — wool,  live  stock,  and  coal. 
Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Victorian  and 
other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under  the  former  class  are  agricultui-al 
implements,  butter,  breadstuffs,  fmit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder,  and 
vegetables  ;  while  under  the  second  head  come  drapery  and  apparel, 
drugs,  hardware,  iron,  machinery,  stationery,  tea,  raw  sugar,  and  various 
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manDfactnred  articles.  Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  comes 
cbtefly  to  Sydney  ;  the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  state,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to 
Victoria  as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived.  The 
following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  from  Victoria 
daring  the  last  five  years  : — 


DcKilptioii  of  Goodi. 


I 


AgrienltDral  iinplemeDti.,,. 

Animab  (lire) 

Bag!  and  ucks  

Beer  (in  wood  and  bottle)   , 


Battar 

CaadlM  

Cordage  and  rope 

Drag! and  apothacariea' wares... 

EartbcDwaTe  and  china 

Fancy  goodiand  to^i 

Piafa  (preserved) 

Floor   . 


•■"" {S::: 

Fnniiture  Bod  npkoUtery  ,.., 
Gold  (ODiD,  ban,  and  dait),.. 

f  Wheat  . 
Orain  and  palae...<  Oata  

t Other  ... 

Hardware    

Haj  and  cbsff    

Iron  and  steel  goods 

Jams  and  jellie*    

Jewellery    

Leather  

Machinery 

Malt  and  bops   

MmicaJ  iuatnimeuts 

Oatmeal  

Oihoen's  atorea 

Oils  . 


Pkper,  books, stationery,  etc... 


Saddlery  and  hamen  ., 

Soap 

Spirit* 

Sogar  (raw)    

Tea  

Timber    

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc..  .. 
Vcgetabka  (green)  and 

Wearing  ^>parel    

Winea 

Woolpacks 


32,237;    32.997 

7,6W     57,436 

2,554  2,925 
10,134  '  15,632 
122,337  124,229 
ld,l(n      14,603 

5,129  4,072 
10,94S       9,305 

5.317  I  9,227 
47,312  110,618 
21.749  '  31,HSS 
12,244  14,077 
20,139  I  22,036 
},4S9.]50  6G3.62t 


i03,455 
23,443 

S,3S4 
11,003 

6,227 
21,656 
43,774 
34,936 

8,206 

8.S29 
31.261 
56,237 


9.493  7.125 

24,473  25,442 

110,366  10a.6S5 

21.459 :  8,129 

7,549 ;  7,624 

12,536  :  10,760 

5,678 :  6,786 

19,301  !  24.025 

31,091  52,072 

19,086'  23,760 


17,303 
139,304 
13,863 


33,429 

1,394,121 
2,957 


10,789 

6,122 

32,496 

124,976 


22.780 
31,011 
104,912 


7,875   8,641  I  12,414 
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Hie  chi^  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  M'stbammB  for 
diipment  to  Lmdon  and  other  Enropean  porta,  the  value  during  1870 
■nd  subseqnrakt  periods  being  as  foliowft :-— 


£ 

t 1,0S7,457 

J891,.. 

5 2,253,18* 

1SQ2... 

.    2,5W,45a 

1897... 

.    1,432,004 

> 3,221,289 

.  2,210,  tgs 

1898, . 

.    1,399,442 

5 1,BS8,0I9 

1894., 

.   2,030,645 

1809... 

.    1,864,544 

fl 2,521,i9§ 

1895... 

.    1,958,643 

WW... 

.    1,082,746 

Tix  deoreace  shows  since  ISSO  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
market  valoe  of  the  staple,  though  it  is  also  partly  4ue  to  the  exteneioD  of 
the  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  old  rontee. 

Lire  Bb>ck  of  all  kinds  fonn  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to 
Viotoria,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  also  heett 
valnahle.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  point  wiiere  tiie  detuakd 
for  meat  eacceeds  the  cast  of  stock,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  vpon 
the  other  states,  «q>eciaUy  New  South  Wales,  for  the  supply  of  the 
dt£ineucy,  the  onMunt  of  whit^  is  little  short  of  one-fourtii  <^  the 
i^htde  oomomptioii.  1^  sheep  exptorted  are  ahBOBt  entirely  Sew 
South  Wales  produce ;  the  cattle,  liowever,  are  generally  hied  is 
Queensland,  and  fattened  for  market  in  New  South  Wales. 

Ooal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  -export  of  this  state  to  Victoria,  the 
wsiao  during  1 900  being  £31 5,858,  which  was  far  larger  than  the  value  of 
ttie  trade  in  this  staple  with  any  other  country.  The  only  other  exports 
nsuaJly  worthy  of  note  are  skins,  which  are  Bent  to  Melbourne  for  ahip- 
anenrt  ;  but  in  1900  there  wae  also  an  export  of  gold  coin  to  the  value 
of  £307,415.  The  following  table  shows  the  expral  .trade  during  the 
last  five  years : — 


± 


I 


_L 


Butter 

Ooal 

Ccria — goiS. 

Drapery  

Fancy  goods  and  toyt  

Fi»h  (praservsd) 

Frait(froBh)   

Hardware  and  mmnioDgeiy   . 
Hops  


Ltvettock   

Msohinery  

MauDreB 

PeriodioaU,  books,  paper,  e 


Timber 

Wheat  and  other  grain 

Winu  

Wool    


£ 

^       1 

l,02t 

10,3S4^ 

250,822 

241,971 

1,4B( 

48,74( 

80,428 

2,02t 

6,474 

46,54f 

34,094 

3,5H 

3,448 

3,07C 

3,298 

9.78J 

5,598 

36S,57i 

424,266; 

31.74J 

8,08f 

10,911 

9,97^ 

104, 79f 

120,656 

27,827 

23.145 

13,5» 

20,458 

85,40.'! 

226,914 

3,14f 

2,454 

63.)0R 

6,678 
13,133, 

71,860! 
fl.582: 
6,343 

t8,580; 
577,451 
26,915 
9,723 
19,945' 


115,2! 
46,606 

17,571 
8,732 


9,197 
10,671 
49,120 
10,895 

6,851 
18,257 
SB6.797 
46,627 
4,609 
33,267 
149,686 
10,876 
5,805 
15,597 
SI  ,606 
8,634 
,864,544 


207,115 
74,107 
11,811 

7,aH 

39,«I6 
11,406 

2,192 
90,554 
726,821 
87,46* 

4,092 
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Aboot  two-thir(&  of  tb«  trade  with  Ticknu  is  terausaeted  bordervise. 
TbaTalaeof  tlM  iB^KotaoverlaBddmunished  gre&tlj  between  1885  and 
1S9&,  Kiid  altfaoi^  the  kat  three  je&rs  akov  &  great  mcreas«  in  the 
values,  this  has  been  ebiefiy  dn*  to  hearer  imports  (d  specie.  The  over- 
lud  eatport  trade  to  Vi«t<»ia  is  now  mnch  less  than  ionaeily,  m  a 
^aaee  at  the  foUewiag  table  will  show; — 


Y«ju 

lopmta, 

Eipod* 

Ttotil. 

£ 

£ 

1870 

44S.306 

1,3U,S48 

2,260,156 

3,546,874 

ISSO 

963,620 

3,824,310 

I68S 

1,655,139 

2,450,444 

4,005,583 

1690 

988,527 

4,237,004 

6,223,531 

1891 

1,088,012 

4,184,219 

5,272,231 

1892 

907,283 

2,960,171 

3,867,454 

912,956 

3,399,238 

698,736 

ises 

670,440 

2,104,591 

2,675,031 

1S9C 

1,105,435 

2.180,385 

3.295,820 

1S07 

1,923.763 

2.0W,907 

4.018,670 

1898 

3,770,369 

1,920,783 

5,691,162 

1899 

2,417,062 

3,821,388 

2,334,600 

2,688,060 

QUEEITSLAND. 

Amongst  the  states,  QueenslaiHl  takes  second  rank  in  the  valne  of 
its  trade  with  New  Sonth  Wales ;  indeed,  during  the  four  jears  1893—96 
it  displaced  Victoria  from  the  first  position-  The  estimated  values  of 
tbe  imports  and  exports  since  l&IQ  are  giren  hereunder.  It  is  posaibla 
U>at  they  are  somewhat  understated,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade 
in  stodc  whidi  does  not  come  nndet  the  cogniaftnce  of  the  CoBtoms 


T-. 

Impotti. 

Exports 

T«-T».. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,767,974 

680,301 

2,448,275 

ISM 

2,521,312 

1,238.228 

3,759,533 

1880 

2,234,421 

1,362,262 

3,586.683 

2,913.5*8 

2,174,266 

6,482,452 

1,670,466 

7,152,917 

4,309,5Se 

5,307,380 

1892 

4,122.ffi2 

1,106,173 

5,227.985 

isn 

4.746>1S2 

1,598,8»S 

6,346.060 

18»4 

4,506,490 

»70,926 

6,477,41« 

4,679,468 

1,927,7*4 

4,467,867 

i,>*2,3aa 

6,811^189 

xsee 

4,6e3,B»7 

1,681,111 

&  354,706 

1899 

5,759,251 

1.798,183 

7.555,434 

1900 

1,918,903 

6,550,287 
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The  imports  from  Queeuslnnd  chiefly  consut  of  gold,  live  Btoct,  sugar, 
wool,  tallow,  and  bides.  Large  quantities  of  gold  are  sent  from  Queens- 
land to  be  minted  at  Sydney,  aa  there  is  no  Branch  Mint  in  the  northern 
state.  The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1900  was  £586,832 — 
entirely  for  re-export.  Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £502,45*2, 
of  which  £255,347  represented  cattle.  The  importation  of  cattle  from 
Queensland  mainly  depends  on  the  suitability  of  the  season  for  travel- 
ling stock.  As  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  imports  for  1900  of 
wool  and  live  stock  are  the  lowest  recorded  for  the  five  years,  the  falling 
off  being  due  to  the  drought  experienced  by  the  northern  state  ; — 


Description  of  Qaod*. 


Animals  (live) 

Boot*  and  shoea   

Drapery,  apparel,  etc. 

Pniit  (trash)  

Gold  (bars  and  dust).. 

Skins  

Sugar  (raw)    

Tallow 

Wool   

Tin  (ingots  and  ore) .. 


798,823 

707,243  1 

7,370 

3,962 

17,630 

13,988 

82,926 

59,234 

,768,611 

1,955,025 

4,477 

5,028 

6.331 

13,014 

3,853 

1,851 

276,642 

265,787 

334,237 

267,951 

158,396 

92,138 

,001,001 

807,537 

29,863 

17,632 

■^ 

im 

£ 

£ 

796,051 

736,775 

6,233 

2,416 

12,980 

9,507 

54,885 

49,488 

603,868 

1,828,808 

6,645 

10,736 

739 

143 

637 

1,183 

284,997 

566,506 

033.404 

613.B22 

143,890 

204,640 

964.884 

1,355,126 

16,579 

35,653 

1,921 

37.319 

64,752 

2,139,814 

8,312 

40 

1,12» 

390,457 

474,891 

70,384 


Most  of  the  goods  imported  from  Queensland  are  for  re-export,  and 
of  the  total  imported  during  1900  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,290,000,  or 
more  than  71  per  cent.,  were  not  retained  in  the  state  for  home 
consumption.  New  South  Wales  is  the  chief  external  market  for 
Qtteenaland  sugars  and  live  stock,  and  there  is  a  growing  trade  in 
fruit  and  other  sub-tropical  products. 

The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  from 
causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports ;  they  comprise  a  large 
number  of  items — mainly,  however    the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
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The  Talues  of  the  chief  articles  exported  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Qaeensland  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  follow  : — 


DncriptloD  of  aoodi. 


Is  (live)    . 


App«re)  (we«rtttg)    

Ba^uidBacki 

Boota  aodahoas 

Cbemical  prodncta    

Co«l 

Coin  (gold) 

Fancy  goodi  

Frnit(freih)  

Parai  to  re  and  upholstery  

Grindery     

Hardware  

Iron  and  steel    

Jewellery  uid  precious  stonui   . 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc 

Potatoes.,.. 

Tfa.. 


.    93.237 

j   12,003 

15,323 

I  15,526 
'  4.838 
I  9,745 
I  85,000 
71,084 


.  18,056 
..1113.117 
.|     1.003 


Tut  (jogota,  ore,  aud  pUtoa)  . 

Tobacco,  etc 

Wheat 

Wool  

Woolpacks 


10,733 


153,318 
9.637 

IS,  140 


48,420 
6,372 

0,670 
26,934 


25,084  { 
10.S80 
10,691 


260,000 

103.497 


25,415 
34,640 
45,094 


88,778 
,  13,210 
'   26,407 


14,068      13,520 


155,056  138.627 
16,851  22,660 
10,400        7,160 

104,565  116,484 
38,504  38,461 
23,980  21.154 
65,116  I  fil.90r 
12,163  I  10.687 
34.853  ;  28,465 
11.685  i  87.326 
8.830  !  1,145 
13.015      10,521 


The  export  trade  with  Queensland  has  not  advanced  to  any  great. 
ext«nt;  in  fact,  the  figures  for  the  year  1900,  although  showing  an 
increase  on  those  for  the  previous  year,  are  still  below  those  of  1865. 
The  amount  of  border  trade  between  the  two  states  is  shown  in  tlio 
following  table.  The  fluctuation  in  the  number,  and  consequently  in 
the  ralue,  of  stock  imported  and  exported,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the- 
rariation  in  the  amounts  : — 


T-,. 

— 

E^rt..    I 

■™. 

Import.. 

Eipori* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

627,097 

40,540 

B94 

656.685 

166,486 

1875 

249,247 

223,667 

895 

692.126 

B07.244 

1880 

231.161 

245,631  , 

1,020,830 

216,961 

1885 

669,739 

160,641 

1890 

2,158,822 

317.717  1 

1,004,707 

349.57? 

1891 

1,103,632 

231,613 

899 

1,012,236 

281,799 

I8W 

879,716 

243.971  1 

900 

792,818 

410,133 

1803 

90*.  186 

646,757  1 

'1 
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SOOTB  AoSTIUIilA. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  waa  at  one  time  more  variable  than 
that  with  any  other  state,  depending,  ae  it  then  did,  on  the  state  of 
the  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers.  After  18S6,  however,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  was  nentralised  by  tha  expansion  of  trade  whi«h  was 
found  in  the  requirements  of  the  populatiwi  of  Broken  Hill  silver- 
fields.  The  additional  trade  has  proved  of  enormons  advantage  to 
Sosth  Australia,  as  the  Barrier  district  of  Sew  South  Wales,  with  its 
population  of  aboot  28,000  persons,  may  be  looked  upon  as  c 
cially  a  province  of  tiM  neighbouring  state.  The  total  importa  i 
exports  for  stated  periods,  beginning  with  the  year  1870,  were  : — 


T». 

InpMta. 

BiporiiL 

Year. 

Import.. 

ElpoH.. 

£ 

3««;480 

350,347 

1894 

8M,190 

3,108.800 

18TS 

987,933 

e64,23J 

1895 

911,170 

2,314.882 

1880 

890,407 

330,269 

1896 

1,438,927 

2i  720,374 

1897 

1.185,099 

3,700,124 

1898 

1,112,431 

3,218,994 

2,748,788 

4,527,989 

1399 

1,300,444 

2,866,033 

1,481,815 

2,388,448 

1900 

1,439,528 

3,2»,63e 

18EB 

1,007,280 

3,889,491 

Tha  list  of  imports  is  a  long  one,  and,  like  that  of  'Victoria,  iadndeB  a 
large  number  of  articles  of  ftH^ign  manufactnre  : — 


BagBMtdMckt 

B«er  

Bioyolea,  &c 

Boota  and  fihoei  

Butler 

CmmUu „ 

Coke  and  coal , 

Copper  (ore  and  ingots).... 
Drapery,  weariog  spparel. 
Drugs  and  apathecariea'  wi 
Dynamite,  powder,  anus, 

Fkmr 

EVuit  (fresh) 

,,     (dried) 

Faraitore  and  upholster]' 

Gold  (coin,  bare^  Mid  dust)  .. 
Giain  and  poise — 

Wheat 

Other 

Hardware 


7,485 
25,461 
10,764 
13e,«M 

1,952 
80,488 

5,601 
28.145 
12,984 

6,371 
189.136 
19,024 

4,770 

3,363 
40.672 


10,274 

30,114 

8,ftH 

10B.497 


9,360 
lt,343 
R731 
12,890 


21,205 
6,2E9 
8.475 

63,454 


3,176 
12,830 

7,674 
17,957 
a4,77» 
13,310 

1,880 
33,991 
08,248 

7,481 
36,114 
17,021 


S,532 
25,046 
11,545 


6,388 
12,970 
12,030 
34,03S 

40,sez 

]5,28e 

2,S0» 
36,788 
120,218 

7,702 
48,604 
30,tS4 

7,558 
32,326 
27,569 

mio 

11,171 
46,750 

1,767 
21,165 
13,035 
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TRADE  WITH  OOVTH  AVSTIULIA. 


DvKriptloa  of  Oooda. 


Hayaiid  cbsff 

Iron  mod  steel 

Jam  utd  jeUiea. 

Jawdter;  and  praotoiualCMM 
I«*l(I»gJ " 

Kacbioery  

Malt  

If  ilk  (eoademed  S  prcMrred) 

0[k(iabDlk)  .• 

Paper,  books,  statiooeiy,  etc. 


9kim 


dhidca  ..- 


Tlnihw 

IMaeeo,  cigars,  sta  .... 
TojB and  (hm7  good*    .    ..  . 
T«g«tBbl«a     (not     inalndiiii 

_Jpo*rto«s)  

WiDBS    


39,674 
6.088 

'  3,868 


5.^260 
S,490 
S,39S 
10,706 
e.357 
12,973 
17,933 
15,037 
16.746 
29,373 
11,262 
92,531 
10,708 

5y361 


iae7. 

i«^ 

£ 

£ 

45,419 

Z1,217 

49,924 

4S,801 

4,782 

5.010 

5,466 

9,228 

57,760 

26,820 

17.661 

12,302 

80,952 

79.860 

7,217 

6,096 

8,987 

8,973 

5.501 

11,974 

18,739 

20,643 

21,54t 

1<,484 

14,523 

11,104 

12,413 

120.281 

106,096 

(0,W7 

10,506 

14,180 

13,610 

3,687 

3.3?I 

11,777 
24,998  . 
18,437 

111.682  I 
6.146  ' 
10^3 
14,003  i 
10.117  I 
12,432 
23.404 
7,639 
18,186 
27,446 
12,552 

130.649 
11,418 
7,326 


43.183 
106,897 

7.615 
II. ISO 
15,98» 
11.769 
12,287 
9^466 

6,2I» 
17,121 
Sa,703 
12,965 
127.157 
12,242 

7,253 


IRie  expMia  to  South  Aostr&lia  are  chi«fiy  ntver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore, 
and  wool,  coal,  and  live  stock.  The  values  of  tbe  principal  items  for 
tlw  last  five  7«an  are  as  follow  ; — 


Pncrtptioa  ol  Ooixk. 


CmI 

Ca(a(B^} 

Coke ^ 

MasUHerr  !'.!!"!!"!"!! 
Fapar,  be^ts,  Ji  ttatioiMry 
M«eT(iB«te,  lead,  and  on' 

Skiae    

S«pr(raw) 

Wire  aattilig  (galTamaad). 
Woql    


1. 088 

54,568 

14,274 

•4.437 

1,744,174 

36,993 

979 

».30fi 

511,233 


12,9r 
125,199 

20,000 

14,396 

101,418 

1S.091 

4^263 

l,«»,ie6 

29,533 

2,338 

13,2K 

SI2.492 


15,34S 
117,819 
19,752 


9.136 
157.78» 
10,000 
16,518 
87,532 
14,473 

6,615 
,le8,fi30 
44,179 

2,747 


16,472 

206.833 
10.000 
29.965 
41,837 
26,711 
10,066 
2,145,802 
52,171 


The  records  of  tbe  oTorland  commerce  were  not  kept  with  exactitude 
beCore  tbe  7ear  1877,  bnt  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed  is  amplf 
snScinit  to  iUaatiate  the  importance  of  the  trade.  In  the  year  men- 
tionod,  the  imports  and  exporto  aniOQiited  to  £iM,252,  while  in  1891 
rhej  nnched  the  large  sum  of  j£6,341,926.  This  trade,  however,  was 
not  maintained,  the  valnes  in  mcceeding  years  fluctuating  between  2f 
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from  the  next  table.  The  ex- 
ready  pointed  out,  to  the  require- 
ar  the  South  Australian  liorder, 

1892  was  to  be  found  in  the 
■nsequently  lessened  amount  of 
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millions  and  4J  millions,  as  will  ho  seei 
pansion from  1886  to  1S91  -vrasdue,  aaa 
ments  of  the  newly-found  silver-fields  m 
and  the  main  reason  for  the  decline  ii 
diminished  silver  production,  and  the  c 

imports  into  the  Barrier  district.  The  revival  in  1893  was  owing  ^ 
creased  production  at  Broken  Hill  consequent  on  the  settlement  of  the 
industrial  disputes  which  had  affected  the  silver  industry  in  the  preWous 
year;  hut  the  great  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  in  1694  brought 
the  trade  down  to  its  1892  level ;  and  stoppage  of  work  in  one  of  the 
principal  mines,  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  was  responsible  for  a  further 
fall  in  1895.  increased  acthity  at  the  mines,  together  with  a  slight 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  mebil,  caused  the  increase  in  189G  ;  while  the 
further  fall  in  sUver  in  1897  and  1898,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  in  1899, 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variation  in  values  over  the  later  yearn. 
Most  of  the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  list  are  sent  to  South 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  re-export,  and  are  not,  in  the  true  sense, 
exports  to  that  state.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  trace  these  goods 
to  their  ultimate  destination,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
adopted  in  most  Customs  statistics,  the  country  which  the  goods  first 
enter  is  credited  as  dealing  directly  with  this  state.  This  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Victoria.  The  imports  from  South  Australia 
via  Silverton.Willyama  or  Broken  Hill,  andWentwortli,  Bourke,  Euston, 
and  Wilcannia  amounted  to  X2,l  27,510  during  1891,  but  after  that  year 
thoy  steadily  declined  until  in  1895  they  were  but  ^620,802  in  value. 
Inl896,  however,  they  again  rose,  and  in  1897,  at  £1,008,119,  were  the 
highest  recorded  since  1892  y  but  this  value  was  not  maintained  during 
1898,  the  figures  for  that  year  showing  a  considerable  decrease,  the 
amount  being  ^£903,125.  The  year  1900,  however,  witnessed  an 
increase  to  £1,176,746,  the  highest  return  for  the  last  nine  years.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway  system  of  this  state  to  the 
banks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and  Wilcannia  will  eventually  divert  not 
a  little  of  the  traffic  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  certainty 
of  epeedy  deliverj',  and  the  leas  amount  of  handling  to  which  goods  will 
be  subjected,  will  probably  more  than  com]>ensate  for  the  additional 
expense  in  carriage.     The  overland  trade  since  1877  is  shown  below: — 


YCM. 

--1-      ...    .. 

Imports 

Eiporta. 

Y^. 

lmp»«.. 

EiportiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

253,838 

210,414 

1892 

1,141,418 

2,830,060 

18S0 

243,374 

698,581 

1893 

880,869 

3.673,897 

1S85 

380,252 

617.006 

1894 

633,333 

2,906,6*1 

1886 

4*2,034 

1,396,403 

1895 

620,802 

2,136,294 

1887 

713,238 

1,513,241 

I89S 

999.406 

2,362,392 

1888 

1.154.934 

1,»99,802 

1897 

1,008,119 

2.243,071 

1S89 

1,092,096 

2,731,656 

1808 

803.125 

1.851,423 

1890 

1,661,992 

3,47I,6fS5 

1899 

1,047,748 

2.262,6.14 

1891 

2,127,510 

4,214,416 

1900 

1,176,746 

2,741,846 
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TRADE  WITH  TASMANIA. 


Tasiiania. 


The  comcnercial  intercourse  of  New  Soutli  Wales  tvith  Tasmania  at 
one  time  promised  to  develop  into  importance,  but  it  has  fluctuated 
considerably.  The  returns  for  the  last  five  years,  however,  evince  a 
decided  upward  tendency,  the  figures  for  exports  being  the  highest 
recorded  over  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  table.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  imports  largely  exceed  the  exports.  New  South  Wales  affording 
a  good  market  for  Tafimnnian  potatoes  and  fruits,  while  a  large  quantity 
of  tin  comes  for  re-export : — 


Y«r. 

ImporU, 

E,^  i; 

ieur. 

Imports. 

Eiporta. 

£ 

^  i; 

£ 

£ 

1670 

90.827 

a.« 

894 

.1*2,522 

180,583 

IS7& 

167,870 

44.274       ! 

895 

303,270 

152,451 

18S0 

383,106 

81,484      |i 

806 

597,706 

167,399 

18S5 

582.177 

108.758      !| 

897 

414,209 

186,934 

1890 

432,615 

215,674      l! 

898 

589.092 

324.416 

18»l 

.177,174 

252,366      11 

899 

703,333 

333,690 

1892 

453.697 

226,864      ll 

900 

548,748 

.176,979 

1S93 

350,622 

309,546      |i 

The  values  of  the  chief  articles  of  import  dunng  the  last  five  years 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  and  in  addition  to  those  shown 
for  the  year    1898   there  was  an   import  of  gold  coin  amounting  to 


DwriptlonolGoodb 

ISM. 

i8»j.           i8»e. 

1899.                  I9U0. 

£ 

17,748 

1 15,084 

13,542 

4,972 

14,647 

149,346 

132,273 

0.895 

3.144 

40,903 

£                  £ 
8,5S5          11,060 
86,300         76.143 
ertl2    '       9,911 

£ 

9,106 
91,758 
10,513 

7,8,14 
30.213 
130,673 
10,696 

8,201 

3,299 
79,008 

£ 

Live  «ock  (iheep)    

21,036 
122,950 
4,214 
7,193 
4,562 

40.799 

21,002 
66,990 
7,074 
6.055 
8,065 
31,990 

16,479 

Timber    

rm(mgoU)    

8,950 
38.597 

The  export  trade  embraces  a  large  number  of  articles,  the  most 
important  being  eoal,  £36,254 ;  coke,  £18, 167 ;  cordage  and  rope,  £2,509 ; 
dr»per»andapparel,£30,223;  machinery,  £9,530;  raw  sugar,  £70,450; 
live  stock,  £18,614;  paper,  books,  kc,  11,745;  together  £197,492,  out 
of  total  exports  to  the  amount  of  £376,979.  Most  of  the  other  articles 
are  of  foreign  manufacture,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Great  Britain. 
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New  Zr&land. 
New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  tho 
leading  customers  of  this  state ;  but  from  various  causes  both  tha 
imports  and  the  exporte  fell  away  very  considerabl;.  The  export  trade 
in  commodities  shows  bnt  little  dgn  oi  recovery,  the  lai^e  increase  in 
the  values  in  1893  and  1894  being  due  to  shipments  of  gold  coin  ;  while 
the  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in 
New  Soatb  Wales,  a  bad  year  being  always  attended  with  large  iniporta^ 
tions  of  New  Zealand  oats  and  other  produce.  Large  importatioMS 
of  gold  bars  and  dust  account  for  the  increased  figures  for  imports  in 

1899  and  1900  ;  the  quantity  entered  in  the  former  year  being  valued 
at  £360,214,  and  in  the  latter  at  £711,809.      The  export  figures  for 

1900  include  specie  to  the  value  of  £223,500.     The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


t™ 

Inpottt. 

Evfoat.      1 

r-r. 

b.vmiM. 

biHta. 

£ 

laTo 

2S6.9SI 

197,026      1 

1894 

4U,4H 

770,392 

1879 

135,480 

362,764 

I89» 

563.S3S 

486.173 

ISSO 

428^503 

18S5 

899,623 

3fi9,(KH 

1897 

38s,see 

1890 

932,073 

294,113 

1898  ■ 

746.026 

512,770 

1881 

87J.4il2 

280,039 

1800 

1,244,9« 

6U.903 

1892 

717.309 

286,069      . 

1900 

1,348,606 

826,662 

75S,433 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  bullion,  timber, 
dairy  produce.     The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is 


agricvltnnl  and 
given  herewith : — 


ItM. 

I8»T. 

is»a 

18». 

itoa 

26.044 
11,375 
10,875 
60,346 
4.067 
210,130 

39,610 
93,204 
17.406 
4.179 
32.950 
1.853 
10,211 
4,957 
9,421 
1,722 
9.613 
61,016 

61.657 
12,977 
13,01S 
80^7 
1,006 
69.230 

6^3 
76^14 
31,450 
1,931 
35,86t 
2.015 
9,883 
7.078 
10,540 
610 
19,836 
79.270 

19,429 
35,616 
10,062 
1.701 
I,09S 
198,937 

16 
62.338 
13.322 
9,403 
27.019 
3.313 
3,184 
8,814 
12.412 
4,07t 
100,376 
84.682 

£ 
31.371 
45,263 
11,772 
11,443 
206 
560,214 

30.009 
109,362 
40,924 
4,619 
54,735 
4,744 
9.439 
6,836 
8.832 
87 
46,390 
86.2117 

7,644 

Fungw 

7U.80e 

9i7S4 
I0S,183 

46,841 
7  70S 

Grate  Mdpulie- 

56,ra» 

^546 

0,187 

OntMa 

31.244 
ni,4M 

Timber 

In  1883  direct  >ie«m  commnni cation  was  established  between  Kew 
Zealand  and  Great  Britain ;  this,  toga&tr  with  the  iatge  fallii^  off  in 
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TRADE  WITH  BSITIBH  POSaESSIOSS. 
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Hae  export  of  apeede,  willftooonnt  fortheoontmtftaouof  the  outward  trade 
wUdi  took  plaice  l>etw«ea  that  year  and  1892.  The  value  of  the  principtti 
^rtadee  exported  t«  New  Zealand  during  each  of  Uie  past  five  yeare  waeac 
ioUowa:— 


Ce^   41,868  ' 

0«a(gold)  „ [  M.OOO  I 

DcwoT  and  ^ipuel _.  15,564 

FmtlfTMli)    I  18,462  I 

M«i4iwirT    14,790 

Udr«    23,6SD 

Pips',  hooln,  rtotioneiy,  stc  9,8S8  I 

8nnr(Mw) I  16,441  I 

T«    _ :  14,550 

Timlw '■  10.651   I 


58,7S4 

58,872 

SS,954 

71,308 

50 

13.006 

199,000 

12,305 

18,031  1 

29,412 

36,897 

18.174 

19,067 

17,857 

17,845 

12.799  , 

39,014 

33.487 

30,991 

20.0i8 

23,655 

28,118 

11,489  1 

14,872 

17.274 

6,686  1 

25,7*9  1 

9.974 

14.617 

0.457 

14,243  . 

23,237 

13,668 

22.847  1 

34.161  ; 

37,074 

39.265 

Other  BitrnHH  PoflSESsioNS. 
Bendes  the  Australasian  provincee  and  Great  Britain,  the  other  Brit^ab 
ponesKions  that  have  the  largest  trade  with  New  South  Wales  arc  Hong 
Kong,  India,  and  Fiji,  while  during  the  last  few  years  the  trade  with 
Canada  has  attained  considerable  diroeDsions,  and  the  trade  with  Ceylon, 
mainly  imparts,  is  also  steadily  increasing.  The  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  each  of  the  three  first-named  possessions  during  1875, 
and  at  snhsequemt  periods,  were  as  follow  : — 


Hong  Kong. 

India. 

nil 

loqxxM. 

Export.. 

Import.. 

EiporU. 

Import. 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1176 

1I7.8M 

172,676 

12,296 

10,068 

82,845 

63,033 

IBM 

228,626 

137.577 

653 

19,611 

64,135 

120,516 

I8»6 

840,187 

246,032 

117,208 

130,292 

102,540 

128.613 

18M 

271,730 

255,050 

lft'5,368 

2S3.280 

98,951 

MM 

S73.388 

282,309 

260.307 

127,M8 

B9.85B 

10.1,778 

1SB2 

sSB.eoe 

264,615 

180,498 

60.923 

70,121 

100,089 

ism 

a91.477 

182,502 

184,261 

37,173 

56,012 

131,408 

IBM 

182.496 

1S2.167 

201,806 

36.901 

45.039 

117,840 

1895 

181,529 

141,978 

512,337 

64,407 

27.890 

86,420 

1806 

75,860 

186,601 

203,176 

126,203 

36.068 

J07.724 

Ha7 

76,468 

175.485 

169,857 

63,836 

124,093 

lem 

81,574 

fi02,187 

30B.720 

67,205 

106,486 

138,076 

1M9 

73,94* 

^5,931 

386,472 

232.971 

73,663 

165,387 

IBOO 

67.928 

218.980 

.W8.54G 

115,894 

60.831 

183,.'i7fl 

Hong  Kimg  oommeroially  is  a  port  of  China,  and  no  inoonaiderable 
portion  of  the  trade  of  that  Empire  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted 
vi*  tiist  port.  The  Ohina  trade  is  of  a  variable  nature,  the  total  of  the 
direct  trade  for  1900  being  £356,460,  as  against  .£283,093  in  1891  ; 
while  the  ta-ade  via  Hong  £.ong  in  1900  was  only  £386,914  as  against 
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^£555,692  ten  j'ears  previouslj.  The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  during 
1900  comusted  principally  of  opium  valued  at  ^£20,466  ;  tea,  £1,810  ; 
rice,  £10,603  ;  tobacco,  etc.,  £3,384  ;  China  oil,  £2,625  ;  sugar  (raw), 
£4,03'J  ;  spirits,  £6,455  ;  and  preserves,  £6,102.  The  export  trade  for 
the  year  chiefly  comprieed  the  following  items  : — Coin  to  the  amount  of 
£165,253  ;  coal,  £9,728  ;  bSche-de-mer,  £1,315;  fungus,  £905  ;  lead, 
£20,600  ;  old  metal,  £2,192  ;  and  preserved  meat,  £6,083. 

Tlie  Indian  trade  hafi  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  in  which 
year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137  in  1884. 
Since  that  period  the  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated,  owing  largely  to 
the  variable  export  of  coin.  In  1890,  it  reached  a  total  of  £448,648, 
butduringthe  next  three  years  it  steadily  declined,  although  in  1894  it 
showed  an  upward  movement,  the  improvement  being  maintained  each 
year  up  to  1697  when  the  value  reached  £429,580.  During  1898,  how- 
ever, the  trade  again  declined,  the  value  for  that  year  being  £376,925, 
In  1899  the  value  rose  to  £599,443,  the  highest  yet  recorded  ;  but  in 
1900  there  was  a  fall  to  £504,440.  Castor  oil  is  an  article  which  is 
largely  imported  from  India,  the  value  of  the  oil  received  during  1900 
being  £14,033.  There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  woolpacks,  the  importations 
amounting  to  £71,649  ;  and  in  bags  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £145,414  were  received.  The  only  other  articles  imported 
in  any  quantity  during  the  year  were  mats  and  matting,  £5,315  ;  rice, 
£855 ;  tea,  £90,312  :  coffee,  £2,663  ;  Unseed,  £838  ;  linseed  oil,  £1 1,542 ; 
canvas,  £22,330 ;  dates,  £2,514  ;  and  fibre,  £2,796.  "  The  outward  trade 
with  India  in  most  years  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  coin,  coal,  and 
gold.  In  1900  the  export  of  gold  amounted  to  £15,015,  and  the  other 
principal  articles  exported  were  coal,  £11,65!);  horses,  £18,521  ; 
wool,  £9,700;  gold  coin,  £20,000;  and  wheat,  £37,333;  the  items 
mentioned  comprising  a  value  of  £112,228,  out  of  a  total  export  trade 
of  £115,894.  The  great  fluctuation  noticeable  since  1890  ia  caused 
by  the  variable  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  exported.  In  that  year 
the  value  of  gold  exported  was  £203,299,  wliile  in  1891  it  dropped  to 
£87,361.  In  1894  there  was  no  export  of  gold,  and  in  the  year  following 
it  amounted  to  onlv  £19,466.  The  value  in  1896  was  £67,127,  increas- 
ing to£120,l  40  in "1897,  and  again  falling  in  1898  to£19,869.  In  1899 
the  export  was  valued  at  £48,207,  but  in  1900  it  fell  to  £15,015. 

The  Fiji  Island  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  colonial 
possessions,  is  rather  unsteady.  In  1875  the  imports  from  these  Islands 
were  valued  at  £32,345,  and  the  exports  at  £63,033,  being  a  total  of 
£95,378 ;  while  in  1900  the  imports  were  £60,831  in  value,  and  the 
exports  had  risen  to  £183,579,  the  total  trade  thus  being  £244,410. 
The  imports  were  highest  in  1885,  when  they  were  valued  at  £192,540. 
The  exports  reached  their  highest  total  in  1883,  when  they  amounted  to 
£248,380  ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  sttjady  decline  until  1887,  when 
the  lowest  figure  was  reached.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  place, 
jind  the  figures  for  1893  were  the  highest  recorded  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  during  the  next  two  years  they  again  declined,  the  value  for 
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1895  falling  to  XSC,420.  From  that  year,  however,  there  haB  been  a 
strong  upward  tendency,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  and 
the  total  of  the  trade,  £244,410  for  the  year  1900,  may  be  taken  aa 
aatisEactory  evidence  of  a  successful  rocoverj.  The  chief  article  of 
import  in  copra,  of  which  the  value  imported  for  1900  was  £15,731. 
The  only  others  worthy  of  note  are  fruit  and  raw  sugar,  the  values  for 
1900  being  £17,019  and  £5,304  respectively.  The  exports  comprise 
«  largo  variety  of  articles  ;  the  principal  items  during  1900  were  coal, 
£7,9B5  ;  coin,  £21,050  ;  drapery  and  apparel,  £23,098 ;  flour,  £4,318  ; 
hardware  and  ironmongery,  £6,642  ;  and  meat,  £3,775. 

The  rise  of  a  trade  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Ceylon  may  be 
traced  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  imports  and  exports  for 
1875  and  following  periods  : — 


CmuUm 

Dominion. 

Cej 

on. 

Imports 

Export! 

Import! 

Export* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i7,'630 
62.847 
18,784 

1800 

10 

43,702 

4,031) 

32,864 

40 

55,544 

631 

1892 

10,655 

37 

50,725 

8,975 

33,316 

8,374 

70,991 

2,0o2 

18M 

62,740 

14,523 

81,146 

2,822 

1895 

61,742 

16,801 

94,595 

2,055 

1896 

83,810 

113,362 

6,785 

19,340 

132,940 

18B8 

131,962 

86,964 

144,132 

18,133 

1899 

92,710 

111,789 

200,482 

88,793 

tsoo 

114,321 

66,403 

213,195 

08.402 

Prior  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  import  trade  in  lumber  with  Canada, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney  aud 
Vancouver  in  ttiat  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
articles  imported,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade, 
which  until  that  time  was  practically  non-existent.  So  far,  however, 
progress  has  been  slow.  It  is  true  that  1897  showed  an  increase  of  over 
£100,000  in  the  imports,  but  this  was  represented  wholly  by  flour,  and 
waa  due  to  a  deficiency  in  home  produetion  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
The  imports  of  flour  in  1900  amounted  to  £16,715,  and  of  Canadian 
bicycles  to  £17,585.  The  other  articles,  which  represent  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  tolal  than  formerly,  imported  during  the  year  com- 
prised timber,  £4,585  ;  machinery,  £23,564  ;  flsh  (frozen,  dried,  and 
preserved),  £3,269  ;  and  drapery  and  apparel,  £23,581. 

The  export  trade  was  very  small  until  1898,  when  it  suddenly 
incre-ased  to  £86,964,  the  highest  value  previously  being  £19,340  in 
1897.     The  increase  was  due  to  the  export  of  sugar  to  the  value  of 
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£54,780.  Id  1699  tbwe  wa«  a.  furthcf  iocreaae  to  £111,789,  but  of 
this  total  no  leas  than  £77,598  was  acoounted  for  by  the  export  of  raw 
sugar.  In  1900  the  value  of  exports  fell  to  £66,403.  The  tu-ti(de» 
whicb  contribatod  chiefly  to  tliie  total  were  BUgat,  £10,889  ;  tin, 
£19,9»1;  skiuB  and  hides,  £17,331;  preserrad  meat,  £1,170;  aod 
frozen  mutton,  £5,502. 

Of  late  y«iu-E  Chinese  teas  have,  to  a  great  extent,  beeo  wperseded 
by  those  groirn  iu  Ceylon  jmd  India,  and  it  is  entirely  jdu«  to  this  tact 
that  the  import  trade  wit&  the  island  has  made  the  steady  progress 
shown  in  the  above  table.  In  1900  the  tea  imported  from  Ceylon  was 
valued  at  £203,024,  out  of  a  total  value  of  imports  from  the  island  of 
£213,195  ;  the  other  principal  imporbs  being  ooSee,  £1,936  ;  fibre, 
£1,646  ;  and  oilmen's  stores,  £3,831.  The  chief  ecporte  were  ooaj, 
£360;  horses,  £432 ;  froEen  meat,  £2,423;  flour,  £316;  manuree, 
£546  ;  and  wheat,  £3,542. 
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To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  State  follows  the  Britjsh  flag  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  tignree,  which  shew  not  only  the  value 
of  tiie  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies during  the  period  since  1870,  but  also  the  proportion  which 
that  trade  bears  to  the  whole.  A  fairly  steady  proportionate  decline 
in  apparent  in  the  exports  since  direct  trade  with  Continental  Europe 
was  established : — 


V«r. 

Imports  rcDHi 
Giwt  BrIMn  Bsd 

EnporU  to  OrM 
BiiUla  and  firitWi 

PerwnUee 

jvporw. 

'— ■ 

fiport.. 

£ 

£ 

1870 

6,9-24,098 

83-59 

7,-687,148 

95-72 

1ST6 

12.ii63,2M 

03-13 

13,213,258 

96-65 

1880 

13,021. 7&1 

9186 

15,210.314 

a: -GO 

1885 

21.299,715 

89-74 

14,794.052 

8S-3S 

1S86 

19,163,071 

89-86 

14.260,670 

90 -ee 

ltl87 

17,564,948 

91-62 

16,485, 10» 

89-00 

1888 

10,034,772 

89-66 

18,508,496 

88-47 

20,198.508 

88-34 

20,281,259 

87-06 

1890 

20,273.053 

89-64 

18,582,372 

84-29 

1801 

22.474.355 

88-64 

21,066,606 

81-20 

1892 

18.662,883 

«9-6S 

17.068,145 

77  «1 

1893 

16,079,402 

92-11 

18,569,809 

81-02 

1S04 

14,386,013 

91-04 

16,506,202 

80-21 

1895 

14.352,71»6 

89-75 

17.323,106 

78-98 

1896 

17.375.139 

84-50 

17,271,087 

76-06 

1897 

18.016.fl22 

82-85 

17,505,943 

73-70 

1898 

21.075,897 

86-19 

17,135.462 

61-97 

1899 

21,254,533 

63-01 

19,968,418 

70-20 

1900 

22.440.956 

81-42 

20,567,383 

73-08 
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FoKEiON  Trade. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  state  with  countries  other  fcliaa 
thoae  ouder  British  dominion  is  appreciably  increasing,  a  considerable 
Htimuloa  having  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce  by  the  estiib- 
iishment  of  direct  trade  relationt  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
There  was  a  large  decline  in  the  imparts  in  1887  ;  but  the  lost 
ground  was  more  than  recovered  in  subsequent  years ;  and  the  great 
decline  in  1893  and  1894,  in  the  exports  as  well  as  the  imports,  was 
due  to  caused  which  affected  the  whole  trade  of  the  state,  though  not 
qaite  in  the  same  <legree  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  countrieK.  In 
1895  the  trade  a^ain  showed  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  advance  has 
been  well  maintained,  the  exports  for  1898  being  by  for  the  largest  on 
recoTd,  while  the  imports  were  well  up  to  the  avenge  and  second  only 
to  the  total  of  1897.  The  abnormal  increase  in  the  exports  was  mainly 
doe  to  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  exported.  The  imports  for  1899  and 
1900  show  a  considerable  advance,  the  total  for  1900  being  the  highest 
recorded  for  the  period.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  past  ten  years  ; — 


T«r. 

Impurta. 

Export* 

y«w. 

ImpcFTts, 

Eipon* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1883 

2,»09,W2 

4,877,414 

1896 

3,186,371 

5,739.312 

1892 

s,ii3.sia 

4,919,102 

1897 

3,728,428 

6.245,129 

1S03 

1,427,633 

4,851,414 

1898 

8,377,663 

10,513,656 

UM 

1,415,028 

3,981,471 

1899 

4,339,782 

8,477,M8 

1W5 

1,839,818 

4,811,679 

1900 

5,120,116 

7,597,133 

The  TTnited  States. 
At  one  time  the  United  States  was  the  largest  foreign  market  of  this 
state,  the  value  of  the  exports  thereto  far  exceeding  those  sent  to 
my  other  foreign  country  ;  but  the  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  the 
Ocnitiaent  of  Europe,  which  are  steadUy  increasing,  have  placed  it  below 
Prance  and  Qermony,  although  the  largo  shipments  of  gold  may  seem  to 
indicate  otherwise.  The  import  trade,  however,  is  still  gi'eator  than  that 
tmuacted  direct  with  the  principal  Continental  countries,  although  the 
vafoels  from  Germany  are  rapidly  growing,  and  it  is  to  he  remembered 
that  some  foreign  products  are  sent  to  the  state  by  way  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Further,  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  America  is 
tvpreeeat«d  by  breadstufis,  the  consumption  of  which  has  now  been 
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overtaken  by  local  cultivatioii.  The  fluctuation  of  the  trade,  as  shown 
in  the  folloiring  table,  is  due  to  the  variable  exports  of  gold  coin  and 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  : — 


YtK. 

Import. 

Export.. 

T^. 

Import* 

Eiport*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

1.277,032 

2,313,671 

1896 

1,729,871 

2,064,964 

1892 

823,522 

1,529,980 

1897 

1,887,877 

2,462,319 

1893 

626,331 

626,566 

1898 

1,602,964 

5,951,287 

18M 

612,427 

374,541 

1899 

2.219,319 

2,392,281 

1805 

624,268 

683,606 

1900 

2,667,961 

3,981,242 

The  imports  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 


Doccf  ption  ol  aaod& 


A^icultural  implements  ... 

Bicycles,  &c 

Boota  uid  shoes 

Carriages  and  carriage  materials 

Coffee  (raw) 

Drapery  and  apparel 

Drugs  and  apothecaries'  ware . . . 

Fish  (preseri'ed) 

Flour..,. 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Hardware    

Hops 

Iron  and  ■t«el 

Kerosene 

Leather    

Machinery   

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc.... 

Preserves 

Railway  plant 

Sewing  machines    

Silver  plata  and  plated  ware 

Timber— dressed  and  nodreiaad 

Tobacoo,  cigars,  etc 

Tools    

Turpentine 

Watches  and  clocks  

Wheat 


13,277 
60,768 
41,539 
24,131 

4,640 
14,501 
20,445 
35,527 
264,199 

6.842 
33,173 

9.429 


60,103 
8.061 
2.100 
9,512 
19,778 
2,767 
117.772 
110,774 


19,592 
57,724 
45,047 

45,412 


365,687 
10,674 
40,045 


71,154 

27,647 
12,647 
25.726 
17,661 
48.447 
66,347 
19,276 
36,283 
19,483 
47,017 

102,678 
99,175 

170,815 

A^esi 

10,097 
33,682 
21,312 
18,435 
9,621 
130,695 
146.149 


49,710 
9,217 

134.000 
162,897 
43,282 

178,837 

162,517 

8,530 

19,372 


10,521 

176,324 
160,680 


34,123 
19,224 
166,121 
51.441 
9,396 
51,463 
26,049 
74,436 
11.476 


184,030 
14,472 
73,752 
7,083 
34,071 
9,702 
214,930 
176,775 
67,218 


16,8! 
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The  ezporta  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  specie  and  a 
few  articles  of  raw  Eoaterial,  the  produce  of  the  state,  the  principal 
of  which  are  mareupial  skins,  wool,  and  coal.  No  other  goods  are 
exported  in  considerahle  quantities.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
wues  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  were  as  follow : — 


Odd  (tpede) <  1,677,742 

Coal    I     119,920 

Hn  22,182 

Skin*  (ehiafly  mannpul)       80,3C] 
WwJ  I     150,398 


72,774 
26,175 


1,701,156 
66,094 


Hie  export  of  gold  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  a  statement  of  tjie  coin  and  bullion  sent  away  during 
each  of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  found  interesting : — 


T-r. 

Tri». 

Tax. 

V.1U.. 

isgi 

1892  . 
1893 
1S»1 
1895 

£ 
1,710,670 
986.000 
302,073 
100,218 
100,000 

180S 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

£ 
1,677,742 
2,075,476 
6,616.000 
1,982.006 
3,701,156 

Belqium. 

The  direct  trade  between  this  state  and  Belgium  began  in  1881,  and 
may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  International  Exhibition 
held  in  Sydney  during  1879-80.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  combined 
imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  ^36,237,  while  in  18S3  they  had 
riaen  to  ;ei,260,720,  although  in  1900  they  were  only  valued  at 
£768,010.  This  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  increase  in  so 
short  a  time.  In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  state  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  excepted  ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  which  receives 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  great  part  of  the 
wool  destined  for  French,  Qerman,  and  other  Continental  markets,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  mnch  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Belgium  are 
for  local  requirements. 
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The  imports  from  Belginm  oomprisn  n  large  nnmbflr  of  articles- 
Ircm  in  its  varioua  mitnufBcbareB,  prinoipally  in  bars,  plate,  and  wire, 
Ibrms  a  very  large  propoi-tion  ffiE  the  total  imports,  and  glaBBware, 
candles,  cigan,  cement,  and  starch  are  ail  imported  to  BOtne  oxtentr 
though  the  trade  in  each  commodity  is  subject  to  ceDsidenible  fluctuation. 
The  outward  trade  is  coniined  almost  entirely  to  vod  and  skins  and 
hides,  the  exports  of  the  latter  having  increased  to  a  surprising  eiteat 
during  the  last  few  years,  for  while  in  1894  they  only  amounted  to 
£5,904,  inl900  they  hadinoreased  to  .£93,661.  In  1900  the  amount  of 
scoured  and  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  woe  1,352,894  fii.,  valned 
at  £11 1,972,  and  ll,091,37o  ft.  of  greasy  wool,  o£  the  value  of  £394,280, 
making  a  total  of  £506,252.  Belgium  was,  therefore,  next  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South 
Wales  wool  during  the  year.  The  only  other  exports  worthy  of  mention 
dnring  the  year  were  silver  ore  bo  the  value  of  £4,673,  and  wheat, 
£3,653.  The  following  tahle  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with 
Belgium  for  the  last  ten  years  :— 


T-,. 

Import*. 

Exports 

y«. 

Imports 

Eiporto. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISDl 

188,277 

1,039,333 

1896 

104,293 

877,880 

1892 

227,363 

9S1,570 

1897 

77,652 

668.545 

1893 

120,114 

1,131,606 

1898 

98,077 

887,272 

ISM 

116.116 

1,121,822 

1899 

107,223 

1,565,860 

1696 

160,286 

780,826 

1900 

U7,661 

620,349 

GSBHAKr. 

A.  large  trade  has  been  mnintained  with  Germany  since  1879.  Direct 
communication  was  estahlished  in  1887  by  the  Nortii  German  Lloyd's 
Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a  line  of  German  carg« 
boats  which  commenced  trading  between  Hambnrg  and  Bydnay  in 
1888.  The  trade  has  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  now  exceeds 
that  with  any  other  foreign  country,  although  the  Customs  returns  may 
not  always  disclose  this  fact.  The  larger  trade  with  the  United  States 
is,  as  has  been  shown,  mainly  duo  to  shipments  of  gold.  The  following 
table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Germany 
during  the  la.it  five  years.  So  great  is  the  extension  of  the  trade  that  it 
is  oniy  possible  to  give  a  selection  of  the  goods  now  sent  to  the  state ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  detailed  imports  will  show  that  in  nearly  every 
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bnncb  of  manufactaro  German  productions  are  obtaining  a  footing  ii 
tbe  Aastralian  markeU  : — 


DmriptkmolOootb. 

MB*. 

1W7. 

^ 

- 

1»0. 

£ 
86,485 
10.025 
17,902 
20,387 
21,612 
22,.131 
31,131 

4.188 

9,40* 
11,036 
26,001 

9,8«3 
12,848 
98,979 

6,465 
14,964 

6,130 
56,056 

3.052 
30,102 

8.407 

3,913 

3,180 
19,744 
19,035 

9,495 

£ 
107,445 

12,355 
16,934 
28.009 
22,096 
20,052 
45,872 

8,405 
14,092 
14,403 
28,720 
11,913 
19,547 
146,254 
11,270 

5,527 
10,509 
74,104 

4,290 
42,424 
12,051 
13.974 
11,653 
24,623 
28,804 
12,7)2 

£ 
96,011 

12,094 
8.663 
20,700 
16,924 
9,405 
60,303 
19,029 
11,410 
15,483 
31,812 
12,976 
14,320 
86,801 
4,425 
9,740 
4,280 
51,068 
4,640 
28,899 
9,401 
24,199 
2,847 
20,811 
30,401 
18,072 

100,592 

8,632 
13.489 
37,149 
18,075 

11,419 
96,839 
18,891 

e,8«) 

1B,1I5 
36.886 
13,476 
10,2.'!8 
82.827 
4,788 
3,639 
S.177 
86.051 
3,360 
42,591 
9,66S 
4,060 
12.485 
16,690 
31,406 
5,831 

£ 
159.768 

12,294 

54,220 

28,392 

11,41fi 

16,933 

i9,eie 

130,736 

\t::^z^ .:;::::;::::;:::::::;::::::: 

MaSteT. 

Spirito 

4,889 
47.62» 

TolMcoo.  cigan,  and  cigantto^'. 

25,368 

ie,7oa 

The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  wool,  the  value  of  which,  in 
1900,  was  jC770,881,  out  of  a.  total  export  of  ;e844,495.  Theonlyother 
goods  exported  to  a  considerable  ^-alue  during  the  year  wero  skins  and 
hides,  £22,810.  The  increase  in  the  wool  export  has  been  chiefly  due 
to  the  greater  facilities  now  existing  for  direct  shipment  The  values 
of  tha  imports  Mid  exports  for  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Imi. 

ImpoM. 

EtporM. 

V(«. 

Imports 

E-Tortu 

< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

773,016 

437.522 

1896 

690.843 

771,389 

1892 

681.402 

1,017,466 

1897 

900,464 

880,440 

UU 

373,233 

979,898 

1898 

771,626 

1,158,814 

MM 

346,364 

917,310 

1899 

856,032 

1,286,188 

ISBfi 

426,697 

1,141,661 

1900 

1,105,664 

844,496 
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France  and  New  Caledonia. 


The  iVench  trade  has  riaen  in  importance  since  18S1,  a  result  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
state  and  the  Republic  hy  the  Messageriea  Maritimes  Company,  but 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cort'esponding  falling  off  in  the  trade  vith 
New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Thus,  while  in  1891  the  total  value  of  French  importe  and  exports 
amounted  to  only  £600,920,  as  against  £1,294,384  in  1900,  that  of 
New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  corresponding  period  from  £234,146  to 
£208,268. 

Wearing  apparel  and  drapery  form  in  most  years  the  largest  class  of 
imports  from  France.  In  1900  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted 
to  £49,534;  of  apparel,  to  £34,185;  and  of  boots,  to  £3,866.  During  that 
year,  also,  there  was  a  considerable  import  of  wines  and  spirits — the 
value  of  the  former  amounting  to  £37,379,  and  of  the  latter  to  £28,006. 
Toys  and  fancy  goods  to  the  ^^llue  of  £3,285  ;  cigars,  £936  ;  cream  of 
tariiar,  £32,395  ;  glass  and  glassware,  £2,110  ;  leather,  £1,666  ;  roofing 
tiles,  £9,804  ;  paints,  £2,124  ;  tartaric  acid,  £10,079  ;  drugs,  £3,421  ; 
machinery,  £3,782;  dried  fiah,  £1,927;  railway  plan(i  £2,178;  dried 
fruits,  £1,565  ;  and  matches,  £1,350,  were  the  only  other  goods  largely 
imported.  Great  quantities  of  French  goods  are  imported  from  Great 
Britain  ;  but  this  indirect  trade  will  ultimately  be  superseded  by  direct 
trade,  and  the  cost  of  commission  and  double  handling  thus  saved  to  the 
state. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  exported  during 
1900  was  £909,179— a  decrease  of  £30,602  over  the  export  of  the 
preceding  year.  Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £74,394  ;  other  skins  of  a 
value  of  £11,324;  and  horns,  £12,667,  were  also  exported.  Thetrade 
with  France  bince  1891  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


y«. 

Import* 

Exports 

,„. 

import* 

Export* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

120,321 

480,599 

1896 

145,972 

1,472,909 

1892 

77,436 

806,693 

1897 

211,317 

1,543,480 

1893 

49,43 

1,184,072 

1898 

214,630 

1,699,629 

1894 

70,649 

1,067,440 

1899 

259,166 

2,127,461 

1895 

78,663 

1,436,122 

"™ 

270,084 

1,024,300 

As  already  pointed  out.  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  state,  and  though  its  value  has  been  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  regular  communication  between  France  and  her  depen- 
dency, yet  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years  show  that  the  trade  ia 
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Bte«dily  aJTanciog,  and  tbere  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
shortly  attain  its  former  proportions.  The  state  of  trade  during  the  last 
t«n  yean  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures : — 


Tcu. 

.^ 

Exports 

Y«r. 

Import.. 

EiporM. 

£ 

£    ' 

£ 

1S9I 

48.378 

185,768 

1886 

41,263 

110,336 

1892 

18,242 

184,128   ' 

1897 

30,404 

1*3,707 

162,264 

26,171 

1899 

62,510 

149,722 

28,345 

71,344 

1900 

28,509 

179,759 

China. 

With  the  exception  of  Chile,  with  which  an  export  trade  to  the  value 
of  .£208,944,  chiefl;  in  coal,  was  transacted  in  1900,  the  only  other  foreign 
'countries  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  reaches  a  large  figure 
are  China  and  Japan.  The  imports  and  exports  credited  to  Hong  Eong, 
however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  Chinese  Empire  generally,  and  the 
diminutioD  which  has  taken  place  in  the  China  trade  since  16S1  is  to  be 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the  trade 
front  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  Hong  Kong.  Still,  when  allowance  is- 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  main  import  from  China  is  tea,  which 
eEhibita  a  falling  off,  the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  larger  consump- 
tion of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  largely 
increased  during  late  years.  The  direct  export  trade  has  never  been 
great  To  correctly  gauge  the  commercial  relations  between  this  state 
and  China,  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  figures  given  below  : — 


T«. 

1  ^ 

Eiportt   ![ 

yew. 

1  ■"- 

Export.. 

£ 

£ 

1891 

270,929 

12,164 

896 

190,545 

7,877 

1892 

217,996 

9.810 

897 

,   187.646 

1893 

164,481 

5,609   1 

898 

!   161.241 

14,745 

1894 

131,006 

7.581 

809 

191,286 

13,987 

7,943 

900 

!   190,458 

68,004 

The  war  with  China  gave  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woHd,  and  that  enterprising  country  may  in  the  future  be  e^ipected  to 
offer  a  large  market  for  many  of  the  products  of  Neir  South  Wales. 
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A  few  yews  a^  a  oommerci&l  treaty  with  Japan  was  conoluded  by 
Great  Britain,  and  it  was  open  to  the  Austrolasiua  stat«B  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions ;  but  the  opportunity  was  allowf>d  to  paos 
by  Hew  Soutb  Wales,  as  it  was  conaiderud  that  participation  in  its 
benefits  would  have  left  the  state  open  to  the  unrestricted  Imniigratioa 
of  the  Japanese.  However,  it  is  cteai*  thalt,  outside  this  treaty,  the 
commercial  relations  of  Australia  with  Jnpau  will  be  greatly  extended. 
Direct  stcau)  communicalion  between  tms  state  and  Japan  is  now 
firmly  established  by  a  fleet  of  high-class  vessels  subsidised  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  who  fully  recognise  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  institution  of  an  additional  market  in  these  states  for  the 
productions  of  their  country,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of 
a  new  market  for  Australian  wool  is  fully  appreciated  by  our  own 
producers.  The  growth  of  the  direct  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with 
Japanduringthepast  seven  years  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 


fttu. 

^.po™. 

B:q»rW. 

£ 

£ 

1804 

I89G 

28.179 

64,242  • 

1886 

40,867 

3fi,523 

1897 

89,616 

68.452 

1898 

77,079 

64.221 

1S09 

104,522 

121,483 

i9eo 

122,041 

133,989 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  is  especially  gratifying,  and  jostilfeB 
riie  anticipations  indulged  in  that  a  market  for  Australian  wool  would  be 
found  in  Japan,  the  export  of  this  article  from  N'ew  Soutb  Wales  having 
increased  from.£3,170inl893to^6,I44  in  1900.  Theotherchief  items 
of  export  in  1 900  were  manures,  £4,337 ;  tallow,  £3,372 ;  bones,  £1,575 ; 
gluepieces,  £3,273  ;  leather.  £9,231 ;  lead,  J21.4S3  ;  coke,  £1,056  ; 
Hour,  £19,797;  wheat,  £15,940;  and  timber,  £941.  The  importo 
during  laat  year  were  principally  rice,  £40,278 ;  silks.  £27,490  ;  toys 
and  fancy  goods,  £7,981  ;  oils,  £1,376;  mats  and  matting,  £2,621; 
drapery,  £1,320;  furniture,  £5,530;  matches,  £889;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  £3,834  ;  brushware,  £736  ;  basketware,  £4,823  ;  canes  and 
rattans,  £1,108;  chinaware,  £2,019;  hatters'  materiab,  £6,734;  and 
sulphur,  £5,751. 

Balakcb  of  Trade. 
The  flow  of  British  money  into  the  state  for  investment,  and  the 
proceeds  of  loans  floated  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  public  works,  so  far  exceeded  the  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt 
and  the  earaisga  on  private  investments  that  the  imports  were  formerly 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  ctxporta.     Since    1890    IJie  importations  of 
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npital  h&ve  to  a  large  extent  ceased,  tuid  the  esports  have  exceeded 
the  iuporta  The  interest  to  be  provided  annually  by  New  South  Wales 
<m  public  loans,  State  and  municipa],  is  a^ut  £2,074,000,  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  furtlier  num  of  about 
£2,545,000  sent  away  as  earnings  on  prirate  investments  and  income  of 
abaeatees,  making  a  total  annual  churge  of  £4,619,000  at  the  present 
time.  The  followitig  ia  a  atabemeat  oi  the  balance  of  trade  for  each 
of  tii«  htst  twelve  years : — 


BiocM  o(  Impott*. 


E>cc»  of  Export*. 


431,8 


660,623 
1,195,721 
4,S14,IS8 
4,775.732 
6,942,370 
2,448,630 
2.006,722 
3.104,^7 
2,861,151 

<H)S,445 


The  comparatively  small  excess  of  exports  in  L900  waa  duo  to 
increased  importation  during  that  year  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
tanS. 

Tabipp  Changes. 
The  Costom  Hoose,  properly  bo  c^Ied,  waa  first  established  in  the 
8tat«  in  the  year  1800,  when  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  weru  subjected 
to  specific  import  duties  for  the  pm-pose  of  raising  a  fund  to  complete  a 
gaol  tlien  in  course  of  construction  in  the  city  of  Sydney.  Between 
1800  and  1830  the  tariff  was  varied  many  times  ;  there  were  the  usual 
duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  other  articles 
of  consumption.  A  feature  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  that  they  fell 
entirely  on  non-British  products,  as  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufactnre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  tlie 
nibject  of  specific  duties,  were  admitted  free.  In  April,  1830,  a 
reviaim  of  the  tariff  was  made,  and  it  was  enacted  that  on  spirits,  the 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
shoold  be  paid  a  duty  of  6b.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  made  or  distilled 
from  grain,  the  produce  of  the  state  or  its  dependencies,  2e.  6d.  per 
gallon,  and  if  made  from  sugar  or  molasses,  8s.  6d.  per  gallon ;  and  on 
■{nrits  not  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imported,  8s.  6d.  per 
^llon.     On  uonuDufactured  tobacco  there  waa  levied  a  duty  of  Is.  fid. 
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per  lb.,  and  on  manufactured  tobacco  ur  snuff,  2s.  per  lb.  These  were 
the  only  fixed  duties ;  on  all  other  goods,  not  being  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  vas  payable  on  ad 
vidorem  duty  of  6  per  cent. 

The  duties  remained  at  these  rates  until  the  lat  April,  1840,  when 
distillation  from  any  article  except  grain  was  prohibited.  From  the 
1st  October  of  the  same  ypar  the  duty  on  spirits,  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  ur 
North  America,  and  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
fixed  at  9a.  per  gallon  ;  on  all  other  spirits  the  duty  was  to  be  12s.  per 
gallon.  The  duty  on  wine  was  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and 
on  tea,  sugar,  flour,  meal,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain  or  pulse,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  was  subject  to  a  duty  of 
la.  fid.  per  lb.,  and  manufactured  2s.  per  lb. ;  all  other  goods,  not  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  subject  to  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  From  the  same  date  the  duty  on  locally 
distilled  spirits  was  fixed  at  6s.  fid.  per  gallon ;  but  on  the  1st  January, 
1842,  it  was  raised  to  9s.  per  gallon,  which  was  the  duty  payable  on 
spirits  made  in  and  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. .  The  restriction 
on  local  distilleries  in  regard  to  the  use  of  anything  but  grain  for  dis- 
tillation was  at  the  same  time  removed,  and  by  an  order  of  tlie  Queen 
in  Council  the  produce  of  British  India  was  admitted  on  the  same  terina 
as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tariff  In  regard  to  spirits  was 
again  altered  on  the  1st  January,  1848  ;  the  duty  on  colonial  spirits, 
rum,  and  whisky  was  reduced  to  Ss.  fid.  per  gallon,  and  on  all  other 
spirits  to  fis.  per  gallon. 

On  the  5th  August,  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  E.  Deas-Thomsou 
tariff  came  into  effect.  The  duties  were  made  uniform  for  all  countries 
trading  with  the  state,  the  differential  treatment  of  Bi'itish  goods 
being  done  away  with.     The  tarifl"  was  as  follows  : — 

ArtlclH.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Ale  and  beer  in  wood (f  gallon,     Id. 

„  in  bottle „  2it. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoft  tflb.,  i<I. 

Dried  frnits „  id. 

Brandy  and  gin 4?proof  gal. , 6s. 

Whialiy,  rum,  and  all  otbet  spirits „  4«. 

i'erfamed  spirit    tf  gallon,      4e, 

Cordials  „  61. 

Refined  sugar    tf  owt.,  3».  4d. 

Unrefined  sugar    „        2s.  6d. 

Molasses Is.  8d, 

Tea  t»lb.,  3d. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  until  31  Dcocmber.  135.3 „        la.  £d. 

after  31  December,  1863. ,  Is. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  31  December,  18S3. „  Is. 

afterSI  December,  1853  ...      „  6d. 

Cigars  and  snuff    „  2s. 

Wme,in  woodor  bottle tf  gallon,      Is. 

Colonial  distilled  spirit   ^proof  gal,  3/8 
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The  dnties  remained  nntonched  for  two  years,  when  the  charges  on 
spirits  were  increased  as  follows,  ae  from  November  10,  1854 : — 

ArtldoL  RlU  or  Duty. 

Bnndyuidgin 1?  proof  gal.,  9s. 

ffhuky,  TOtn,  and otheripirits    ,,  6i. 

Perfnmed  ipirit    tf  gallon,     6a. 

Cordiala ,  9*. 

Colonial  diatiUed  spirit   1^  proof  gal.,  6/8 

From  the  14th  September,  1865,  the  following  revised  scale  of  duties 
was  imposed : — 

ArtlclH.  IUt«  of  Dutr. 

Biandyand  gin  VproofgaL,10s. 

Whilky.  mm,  and  all  other  apirita ,  7b. 

Parloined  qnrita t?  gallon,      7i. 

Cordiala 10a, 

Wins   „ „  2a. 

Ala  and  beer,  in  wood „  Id. 

„  in  bottle   2d. 

T«» V  lb.,  3d. 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy   ¥  cwt.,  Qi.  Sd. 

,,      unrefined    Sa. 

Treacle  and  molaaaea   3a,  4d. 

Cofiee  and  chicory    V  lb.,  2d. 

Cigan 3a. 

Tobacco  and  annff. „  2a. 

Colonial  apirita  diatiUed  from  aagar 1^  proof  gal. ,6/5 

Thia  tariff  remained  in  force  for  ten  years;  the  only  changes  made 
were  that  opium  was  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable  goods  at  10s.  per  lb., 
and  antnanufactured  tobacco  was  charged  from  Ist  January,  1862,  with 
duty  attherateoflH.  per  lb.  instead  of  2a  On  the  same  date  an  export 
dnty  was  levied  on  gold  at  the  rate  of  2a.  6d.  per  oz.,  but  on  the  13th 
October  thia  export  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  oi.,  and  continued 
in  force  for  seventeen  years,  the  duty  being  abolished  10th  July, 
1($79.  A  poll-tax  of  £10  was  levied  on  Chinese  from  22nd  November, 
1861. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  package  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  state,  excepting  live  stock. 
Boar,  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  and  goods  in  transit.  These  duties  were  in 
addition  to  existing  duties,  and  were  chargeable  until  the  closo  of  the 
year  1867.  They  were  followed  by  an  all-round  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  duties  payable  in  respect  of  all  goods  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  tea,  sugar,  brandy,  and  gin.  These 
additional  duties  remained  in  force  until  the  29th  November,  186fi, 
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when  a  new  tariff  ^aB  imposed.  The  Act  sanctioning  the  tariff  was 
assented  to  on  the  IStli  January,  1666  ;  that  is,  about  seven  we^a  after 
the  duties  were  collected.     The  tariff  as  auended  was  as  follows : — 

Attlota.  BMaotSittr. 

Tea  Vlb.,  3d. 

iMfinod tf  owt,  a*.  Bd. 

Sugar  { unrefined „  S*. 

( molaasaB   „  Si.  4d. 

Cofiee  and  chicory VIb.,  2d. 

imamifaotured,  and  mnff. 2b. 

unmanufactured    „  1b. 

Spirita  and  spiritaouB  compoimda If  gallon,    Ida. 

Wine* „  3a. 

*u  -™l  .-,-L.i.^  I  in  bottle Sd. 

Ale  and  portw  j  .^  ^^  ;_  3^ 

Malt VbuBhel,  6d. 

Hopa    2d. 

Opiuni , (fib.,  20». 

Bioe Vton,  40b. 

Dried  frnita    *owt,  lOa. 

On  all  other  goods  except  those  on  the  free  list  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  was  chargeable.  The  free  iiat  comprised  flour,  wheat, 
aniinals,  fresh  fruits,  wool,  tallow,  and  some  other  articles,  chiefly  of 
re-export.  The  package  duty  was  continued,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
^10  levied  on  Chinese  males  arriving  in  the  state,  and  the  exoise  duty 
on  colonial  diutilled  spirits  was  rtiised  to  ds.  5d.  p«r  gallon.  The  poll- 
tax  on  Chinese  was  repealed  on  20th  November,  1867,  tuid  for  tJie  next 
fourteen  years  the  immigration  of  these  aliens  was  unrestricted. 

A  further  important  change  in  the  tariff  was  made,  dating  from  the 
22nd  May,  1871.  The  number  of  articles  subject  to  specific  duties  was 
very  largely  increased,  and  the  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  were 
continued  ;  but  there  was  a  much  larger  free  list,  introduced,  it  was 
stated,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  as  much  as  possible  the  South  Sea 
Island  trade.  The  ad  valorem  duties  were  abolished  on  the  1st  January, 
1874,  and  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  specific  duty  was  reduced. 
The  next  twelve  and  a  half  years  saw  little  alteration  in  the  body  of 
the  tariff,  the  changes  made  being  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  From  the  10th  December, 
1879,  the  spirit  duties  stood  as  follow  :  — 

Aitiotv.  Bite  at  Dutf . 

Spirtti  and  ipirituoDS  compounds  tf  proof  gall.,  12a. 

Colonial  distilled  spiritB   „  12s. 

Sparkling  wine    V  gallon,        Uk. 

Other  wine St. 
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An  Act  taking  effect  from  the  20th  February,  1884,  imposed  a  duty  of 
ItLperlb.  on  flteanne,ttnd  established  the  following  duties  on  tobacco  : — 

Aitlotii.  Itate  of  Duty. 

Cigsrettoa , ^  lb.,    6s. 

Cif{H« „         88. 

31uinfactiind  tobtwco  and  raoC „        3e. 

UmtuuiafKCtnTcd  tobacco  for  m&nnfBcttmng  purposes..  „         1b. 

The  same  Act  increased  tbc  duty  oo  opium  to  20s.  per  lb.,  and  waB 
followed  hy  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on  locally-mftde  tobacco  of 
U.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  28.  6d.  per  lb. 

Id  1666  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  tarifi^  From  the 
7lh  .April  the  articles  liable  to  fixed  duties  were  largely  increased  in 
mmber,  and  the  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  were  reimposed.  In  the 
following  year  (3rd  June,  1887)  an  excise  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon  was 
made  payable  on  beer  brewed  in  the  state,  and  on  the  8th  July  the 
exciM  on  locally-made  tobacco  was  increased  to  la,  3d.  per  lb. 

The  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  in  September,  1886,  were 
npealed  on  the  8th  July,  1887,  the  repeal  as  regards  raaJt  and  liops 
taking  effect  from  1st  May,  and  for  other  duties  from  1st  October,  1887. 
Qe  new  scbednle  of  duties  which  came  into  operation  was  much  like 
the  tariO*  existing  prior  to  the  changes  of  1886,  but  the  duty  payable  on 
spirits,  both  local  and  ttoported,  was  increased  to  14b.  per  proof  gallon, 
and  on  spirituous  compounds  to  14b.  per  liquid  gallon. 

In  March,  1802,  the  tariff  was  again  altered.  The  numberof  articles 
nbject  to  specific  duties  was  largely  increased,  and  ad  valorem  duties  of 
10  and  15  per  cent,  were  impoeed ;  there  was,  however,  a  considerable  free 
list  The  duties  took  effect  as  from  the  Sod  December,  1891.  Afteran 
enatence  of  four  years  this  tariff  was  abolished,  and  an  entirely  new 
■yitem  of  duties  came  into  force  with  the  first  day  of  1896.  The  ad 
valoTttit  duties  wore  absolutely  repealed,  ae  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
pacific  duties ;  the  duties  on  narcotic^  and  spirituous  liquors  were 
retuued  as  a  permanent  tariff;  and  cercain  other  duties  were  to  be 
maintained  for  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  were  to  cease.  From 
the  3rd  Kovember,  1898,  a  further  change  wa*  made ;  the  duties  on 
nor,  glucose,  molasses  and  treacle,  biscuits,  confectionery,  fruits,  jams, 
jeUiM,  and  preserves  were  made  permanent,  while  Id.  per  lb.  waa 
imposed  on  tea,  aod  the  duty  on  dried  and  candied  fntite,  exclusive 
of  dates,  increased  to  2d.  per  lb.  The  following  were  the  Customs  duties 
ill  force  to  the  end  of  1900. 

ArticlM.  R*l«  of  Dulj. 

iOn  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  spiritaoos  compounds  imported, 
and  not  otherwiso  enumerated V  proof  gill.,  IM. 
TIoallowuM  beyond  16'dsfasll  be  made  for  tbe  underproof 
of  any  qtirit  of  a  Isu  stcangth  tban  IG'6  nnderpcoof. 
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Cm«  ■piriti — Contonta  of  two,  three^  fonr,  or  Sto  gklloni 
■hall  be  cfaarMd — 
Two  galloiu  and  nnder  u  two  gAllona. 
Over  two  gallon!  aod  not  exceeding  three  •■  three 

Over  three  gallona  and  Dot  exceediog  foor  u  foargmUom. 

Over  fonr  gillooi  uid  not  eioeeding  fira  aa  fiTcg&lloiw. 
Bitters,  eBaences,  fluid  eitr««ta,  unapMilU,  tiuetnrei, 
medicinee,  inforiona,  and  toilet  preparatioQi  contain- 
Not  more  than  26  percent,  of  proof  apirit 4^gftlL,  3a.  Od. 

Not  more  than  (SO  per  cent  of  proof  apirit    ,         7a. 

Not  more  than  76  per  cent,  of  proof  apirit    10b.  6d. 

It  coDtaining  more  than  76  per  cant,   of  proof  apirit  ...        ,,       lit. 

If  containiiiE  ipirit  OTerprodf  to  be  charged  aa  aplritDOoa 

CODipOunda Vvealgia.,  Ita. 

Methjrlated  apirit     tf  gallon.     Id. 

Perfnmed  apirita,   perfumed  watera,  Florida  water  and 

.     bay  mm VUquhtcaU.,  aia. 

Sparkling — For  aiz  reputed  qnarti,   or  twelve  reputed 

pints    lOa. 

Other  kindi    V  gallon,     Sa. 

Other  kiiida — For  ail  reputed  quarts,  or  twelve  reputed 

B..,,.l;,por..,,.p„„,(I;SS.".f  '^""^     » 


•Lifm,.  (     puteipi.1. 


rDelivered  from  ahip'a  aide  or  from  a  Customs  Bond  for 
I      home  conaumption — manofactured,  unmanufactured, 

andannff Vlb..  li. 

I  Unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
colony.  At  Uie  time  of  removal  from  a  Cuatoma 
Bond  or  from  an  importing  ship  to  any  licensed 
tobacco  miuinfactory  for  manufacturing  purposea  only 

into  tobacoD,  cigara,  and  cigarettea  ,  la. 

LSheepwaah ,  td. 

Cigars  and  cigarettea  {including  wrappers  in  latter  case) ,  Sa. 

Opium  and  any  preparation  thereofi ,  SOs. 

Sugar — refined  If  cwt.  4a. 

Sugar — raw,  and  solid  glucose  „  3s. 

Molasses  and  treacle — gluoose  (liquid)  and  syrup „  Ss. 

Biscuito  l»lb.,  Jd. 

Confectionery  (including  cokea,  oomfits,  liquorice,  liquorice  paste, 
lozengM  of  all  kinds,  cocoaaut  in  augar,  aogar-candy,  auccadea, 

and  BWeetmeats)   „  Id. 

Fruits— Dried,  candied  and  prnoes  (exclusive  of  dates) „  2d, 

Jama  and  jelliei — per  lb.  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  aoy  such  reputed  weight „  ^i. 

Preserves  and  canned  frnita,  fruit*  boiled,  peel  diained,  or  dry „  )d. 

Tea ,  Id. 
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COSTOMB   Bet  SNUB, 

The  amoDDt  of  revenue  collected  by  the  CuBtoma,  iDcludiug  excbe, 
etc,  daring  each  of  the  last  five  years,  U  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


tsmiT  Dcma. 


HethTlatHl  SpiiiU  .. 

Wtae— 8UU 

WlBC    Spa^UlOB  ... 
Alt  ud  Wr  In  wood 


5s:i-: 


Sku,  BaflBad,  ai  il» 

Swr.  BdtaMd,*  ex  R*^ 

Banr.  Raw,  a  Balla*r7 
Swv,  Bkw.ai  Bttatrj 
■anr,  Sav,  ai  RaflneTT 
MaLana  ei  Bdtaery  .. 
MriliWMlteflDaiy  .. 


SET;::;;:;;;;;;;:::  ,»., 

DtUdFtnlta »IU, 

IMtd  Pralto 

Itebar— Booiib  VlQOtt.iap.,1 

tln>»r— Prmtl. „ 

nDW Voanta], 

Wfcaa* ,, 

DUf  BiDactad  on  Samplta  at  Hpdrlta. . . 

Mhnr  BpecUc  Dntlca    

AdmltnmDatia    i       Wp^oaot 


TouL  liiroBT  Dmn  . . 


Its  :        £is 


t  To  30U)  Jul 
M.  IKaduMd 
m  Ut  Julf,  ISVS. 


nta  rrain  lit  Jul;,  I 
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An 

sunt  Collected. 

leSB. 

1897. 

1898. 

uas. 

laoo. 

ElCIKK. 

SplrlUdl>tm«li>.tt»BnU....Vn1.,    lU 
BidH  Ml  Tobaoco  *  lb.,  la.  3d. 

EKl«onB«r HgBl..    3d 

£ 

6,«tig 

118,101 
21.SW 
127.217 

i.sns 

11,025 
117,0M 

2,868 

i9,a75 

146,B3« 

1,067 

£ 

129^648 

sslos* 

162,732 
1,213 

7.l>» 

i36,i«a 

46, 77* 

i>ia 

B72.1W 

2a2,M8 

t«3,4n 

laofita 

368,9Si 

.^^0^^ 

13,899 
6,6B5 

8,319 

16,S4B 

m 

m 

8,867 
17,321 

716 
318 

100 
8,7M 

"■g 

4S6 

R«.lofO»«hbiK[n«'iW»rehouK 

Shlpplnj  Few  (■(  ports  otbsr  Ibaa  Sydney 

Crown'i  Share  ot  Seiiu™  ind  Plmltiet  .... 
BurpliuPnoewU,  SllDOfOv-ertlnieOooda  .. 

•8 

MB 

IM 

80.105 

M.91S 

6B,9M 

86,1*6 

1»,J0T 

Total  Anoiim  CoLLtCTED £ 

1J5B,I!M 

l,69tf,0M 

1,620,628 

1,744,BS1 

l,8S£,4tl 

Duw»io«  a™  KiPCKM £ 

*1,9M 

13,041 

11,314 

1M67 

u.m 

Nn  CuBTOKi  iND  Eicni  Riymum t 

1,717,2*3 

i,68e,w» 

1,818,316 

1,726,  KM 

l,t«4.GU 

Th«  revenue  derived  from  imported  epirits,  inclusive  of  perfnmed 
spirits  and  samples,  during  the  put  ten  years,  wae  : — 


r„ 

Quantit}'  on  which 

Dirtj. 

Amount  oldut; 

gallom. 

£ 

1,241,503 

14b.,  15s.,  and  20b. 

869,513 

1892 

1,158,703 

148.  and  20s. 

8l2.5fi0 

1893 

975,971 

14«.  and  203. 

684,352 

1804 

036,125 

148.  and  20>. 

S56,B»4 

ises 

914.054 

148,  and  208. 

641,389 

1896 

930,388 

14a.  ud  aOa. 

63S.36t 

18B7 

922,046 

14*.  and  20b. 

647,213 

1898 

884,391 

148.  and  20b. 

690,8«8 

1899 

999,884 

14..  wid  20«. 

701,461 

1900 

1.090,062 

14b.  and  20b. 

760,021 
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Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  escise  eqaal  to  the  duty 
OQ  imported  spirits.  In  188C  the  quantiLy  entered  for  conBuniption  was 
9,733  gallons,  on  which  a  sum  of  £5,846  was  paid;  but  in  1887,  not- 
witbstaadisg  the  increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise 
increased  to  15,762  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  £10,754.  la 
1882  the  duty  coUectwl  amounted  to  £21,132  on  30,187  gallons  Ot 
spirit  diatiUed,  in  1S93  t«  £18,165  on  25,950  gallons,  in  1894  to 
jCH,fiD4  on  20,991  gallons,  and  in  1895  to  £8,606  on  12,294  gallons. 
Consequent  upon  the  closing  of  the  only  distillery  in  the  state  in  the 
Biiddle  of  the  year  1895,  the  production  of  locally  distilled  spirits 
docreaaed  considerably,  and  the  diminished  duties  of  the  last  few  years 
are  thus  aceounted  for.  In  1896  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  only 
£5,609  on  8,013  gallons,  in  1897  to  £5,025  on  7,179  gallons,  in  1898 
to  £'2,XG^  on  4,093  gallons,  in  1899  to  £4,972  on  7,103  gallons,  and  in 
1900  to  £7,045  on  10,064  gallons. 

Still  wine  is  subject  to  au  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  and  sparkling 
wioe  to  10s.  per  galltHi.  The  import  of  the  first-named  is  now  less 
dmn  it  was  tec  years  ago,  and  the  Customs  revenue  derived  from  this 
utide  fa«s  considerably  declined.  The  amount  of  still  wine  imported 
dnriog  1900  was  70,132  gallons,  on  which  £17,533  duty  was  paid  The 
qotuitity  of  sparkling  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  £9,895  was. 
ooUected  wm  19,790  gallons.  The  growing  favour  in  which  Australian 
wine  is  held,  and  t^e  general  defvesaion,  which  has  limited  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  importations  of  foreign  wine. 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1891  than  in  any 
previous  year,  the  quantities  of  beer  imported,  on  which  duty  was 
paid,  being  1,017,617  gallons  in  wood  and  1,481,661  eallons  in  bottle,  or 
a  total  of  2,49i),298  gallons  ;  in  1900  the  figures  had  fallen  to  677,200 
gallons  and  974,400  gallons  respectively,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of 
£53,470,  «t  the  rate  of-6d.  per  gallon  for  beer  in  wood  or  jar  and  9d.  for 
bottled.  The  excue  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  state  is  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  gallon.  It  was  first  collected  for  the  second  half-year  of  1887, 
and  amounted  to  £63,565,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  being 
5,085,217  gallons  ;  in  1892,  excise  duty  amounting  to  £135,090  was 
collected  on  10,807,200  gallons;  and  this  was  the  highest  total  reached 
until  1898,  when  the  duty  amounted  to  £145,936  on  11,674,880 
gallons.  In  1899  the  collections  amounted  to  £152,732  on  12,218,560 
gallons,  and  in  1900  to  £167,635  on  13,410,800  gallons.  As  a  selroff 
against  the  duty  thus  imposed,  no  duties  are  levied  on  hops  and  malt. 

The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  state  are,  on  th«> 
manufactured  article,  3s.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco  for  manufacturing  pui-poses 
if  delivered  from  bond  to  any  licensed  tobacco  manufactory.  Is.  per  lb.; 
on  the  leaf  if  delivered  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  and  not  to  any 
Ueenaed  factory,  Ss.  ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6s.  The  excise  on 
tohMcoD  made  in  the  state  stood  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and 
et^rettes,  at  2b.  6d.,  up  till  the  7tb  Juoe,  1901,  when  the  charges  were 
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lowered  by  the  operation  of  the  Excise  Reduction  Act  of  19CK)  to  9d. 
on  tobacco  aad  cigars  and  1b.  6d.  on  cigarettes.  The  total  amount  of 
import  duties  collected  on  tobacco  and  cigars  during  1900  was  jE293,209, 
as  against  £378,589  collected  in  1899,  and  £279,191  in  1898. 

In  1884  excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manufactured  ia 
the  state.     The  amount  collected  annually  during  the  last  ten  years 


Yt. 

Tobuoo. 

SSKX! 

Y«r. 

ToUoso. 

'^^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S91 

123,837 

7,425 

1896 

116,101 

21,840 

1892 

122,789 

10,265 

1897 

117,046 

24,324 

1893 

111,035 

13,188 

189S 

124,545 

29,075 

IBM 

103,281 

15,011 

1809 

129,548 

38,084 

1895 

117.73* 

17,183 

1900 

136,166 

After  the  duty  was  increased  in  1886  the  revenue  derived  from  the  im- 
ported leaf  was  found  to  decline,  the  place  of  the  imported  article  being 
supplied  by  leaf  grown  in  the  state.  To  meet  this  falling  off,  the  esciw 
duty  levied  on  colonial-made  tobacco  entered  for  home  consuraption  was 
increased,  in  March,  1887,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  As  previously  stated, 
the  excise  remained  at  Is.  3d.  till  the  7th  June,  1901,  when  the  New 
Soutli  Wales  charges  were  placed  on  the  Victorian  level,  the  rate  being 
reduced  to  9d.  per  lb. 

The  duty  on  tea,  3d.  per  lb.,  was  abolished  in  March,  1892 ;  and  for 
a  period  of  6J  years  the  import  of  this  article  was  free,  a  duty  of  Id. 
per  lb.  being  imposed  on  3rd  November,  1898.  While  the  3d.  duly 
was  in  force  the  amount  of  revenue  varied  very  little  from  year  to  year, 
being  a  little  over  £100,000.  The  revenue  received  from  this  source 
for  the  nine  years  from  1884  to  1892,  and  for  the  years  1898, 1899  and 
1900  is  shown  below.  The  increase  in  1891  was  due  to  withdrawals 
from  bond  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  of  duty,  which,  however,  was 
not  imposed : — 


Ymt. 

Am™,t. 

Yw. 

*»«». 

£ 

1884 

100,059 

1890 

106,986 

1885 

88.815 

1891 

120,326 

1886 

105,979 

1892- 

4,009 

1887 

106,816 

1898+ 

3.786 

100,817 

1888 

1SS9 

)08,9&4 

1900 

52.466 

A  Uaroh.      \  From  3t 


The  duty  on  sugar  has  been  subject  to  considerable  alterations  during 
the  past  few  years.  A  scale  of  diminishing  duties  was  established  on 
]?t  January,  1896  ;  but,  from  3rd  November,  1898,  a  permanent  tariff 
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of  4a.  per  c<vt  on  refined  sugar,  aod  3a.  per  cwt.  on  raw  sugar,  wm 
fixed.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  only  include  loaf  sugar  under  the 
heading  of  refined,  and  the  quantity  imported  during  1900  was  but 
5,035  cwt.,  pajing  duty  to  the  amount  of  j£l,007.  The  duty  collected  on 
r»w  sagM-,  which  includes  all  the  ordinary  sugars  of  trade,  amounted 
to  X131,709  during  the  year,  and  the  collections  for  the  past  ten  years 
appear  in  the  following  table : — 


T«. 

<tiaaatj. 

Amount. 

T«»r. 

Amouot 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

1S91 

819,726 

129,Ml 

1896 

712,000 

178,000 

IS92 

S21,444 

130,362 

1897 

867,603 

119,641 

1893 

4U,048 

ISM 

829,656 

157,414 

Sn,620 

121,728 

18K 

816,156 

IW.039 

1900 

878,060 

131,709 

The  other  articles  which  produced  most  revenue  in  1900  were  fruit, 
dried  and  candied,  which  yielded  £34,945;  opium,  £16,406;  bitters, 
aanaparilla,  eesenceti,  and  tinctures,  £17,355;  molasses,  £5,158  ;  con- 
fectionery, £5,063;  janiB  and  jellies,  £4,028  ;  glucose,  £2,502 ;  tea, 
£53,466  ;  and  other  articles,  £3,534 ;  these-amounta,  together  with  those 
already  given  for  spirits,  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  making  up  the 
amount  of  duties  collected,  viz.,  £1,437,303.  From  tins  amount,  how- 
ever, drawbacks  and  refunds  were  aUowed  to  the  amonnt  of  £15,540,  so 
that  the  net  revenue  was  £1,421,763.  During  the  same  period  the  excise 
duties  amounted  to  £358,9.12,  and  drawbacks  and  refunds  to  £1,702, 
leaving  the  net  duly  £357,230.  The  net  import  and  excise  duties 
together  were  £l,778,9ft.3. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  Customs  revenue,  exclusive  of 
tiarbonr  dues,  etc.,  in  each  state  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1900: — ■ 


eute. 

Import  DuUa. 

EidH. 

ToUL 

Hew  Sonth  W.le«  .. 

£ 
1,421,763  • 
1,080.379 
1,424,279 
698,829 
944,746 
465,223 

£ 
367,230 
340,678 
141,558 
40,176 
31,605 
24,698 

£ 

1,778.993 
2.321,057 

South  Amtralia 

TMmani* 

639,005 
876,411 
489,921 

CommoDwnlUi  ... 

6,886,219 
2,170.354 

936.005 
89,284 

7,771,224 
2,260,638 

A  statement  of  the  amount  per  head  is  apt  to  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
for  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  consumption  of  taxable  goods 
gnder  a  high  tariff  may  give  a  revenue  per  head  not  greater  than  a  high 
MKuamption  under  a  low  tariff. 
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The  grasB  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Sydney,  outports,  and  inland 
stations  during  the  year  1900  is  shown  below  : — 


Sydney 

Boggabilli 
Bourke 

Cobram  . 
Corowa 
Deniliqaii 
Eden  ... 
Enntou.... 
Graftoa  . 
Howlong . 
Moaina  . 
Morpeth  . 
Mulwala , 


Mungindi 

Newcastle 

Bichnionil  River .... 
Swiui  Hill  Crowing. 

Tocumwnl 

Tweed  River    

WaU&ngBiTH 

Wentworth  

Wilcanma 

WiUywno 

WoUoDgODg 

Paid  direct  to  Treasury 
Total     ... 


1,15» 
1,882,442 


Exclnsive  of  the  receipts  from  the  public  wharveS:  and  of  the  pay- 
meats  received  from  the  Navigation  Department,  the  revenue  of  the 
Customs  Department  in  1900  was  £1,786,304;  and  the  expenditure, 
including  the  Talue  of  the  stores  and  stationery  used  during  the  year, 
£55,301,  or  £3  Is.  lid  for  every  £100  collected.  This  average  cost 
does  not  include  the  interest  on  £188,000,  the  capital  value  of  tJie 
land  and  buildings  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  the  Customs  buainesa. 

With  the  proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  Januaiy, 
1901,  the  control  of  Customs  and  excise  parsed  over  to  the  Federal 
authority.  The  Federal  tariiFcame  into  force  on  the  8tb  October,  1901  ; 
hut  at  the  date  of  publication  of  this  work  the  details  were  still  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  E«presentativeE.  For  the  year  1901-2  it  is 
estimated  by  tlie  Federal  Treasurer  that  the  tariff  will  yield  a  revenue 
of  about  £8,009,000,  of  which  New  South  Wales  will  contribute 
£2,360,000,  or  29'5  per  cent  The  actual  results  of  the  Customs 
collections  so  far  point  to  a  greater  return  than  estimated  ;  but  it  is 
premature  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  Federal  revenue  until  the 
tariff  proposals  become  law. 
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iNSTRDCnON. 

THE  history  of  primtu-y  education  in  New  South  Wales  ia  naturally 
divided  into  four  perioda.  During  the  first  period,  which  lasted 
anta  1848,  the  system  in  force  wae  purely  denominational,  the  Govem- 
nmit  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodies  assistance  in  proportioa 
to  the  amount  expended  by  them  for  educational  purposes.  There  was 
no  proviaioD  for  the  establishment  of  schools  entirely  under  State  control, 
ind  <xHuiderable  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  .Aj  early  as  1834  thore 
bad  been  attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  system  in  force,  and 
in  1S59  a  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction,  free 
from  sectarian  influence  to  the  children  of  those  persons  who  objected 
to  denominational  education.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1844  that  any 
dsfinite  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  eSecting  a  change  in  the- 
e-incatiaRal  policy  of  the  State.  In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
Istive  Council  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National 
Sebool  system,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act 
WM  paned  in  1848  constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was 
eobnsted  the  adminiatratioa  of  denominational  education,  and  to  tih« 
oHmr  the  undenominational,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system  ; 
pinurj  education  in  the  State  thus  entering  upon  its  second  periodt 
"Ais  anomaly  of  two  rival  Boards,  i^ter  eziating  for  eighteen  years,  waa- 
aboMied  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1866,  which,  though  providing 
for  the  ccmtmnance  of  the  rwo  distinct  classes  of  schools,  placed  all 
■^ools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
ippointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  thn  Council  of  Education,  the 
ptthbe  schools  being  entirely  administered  by  this  Board,  and  the 
dsuminational  schools  governed  in  conjunction  with  the  various  religious 
bedioi  by  whom  they  haid  been  founded.  Although  the  system  established 
b;  this  Act  was  eaientially  one  of  transition,  education  nevertheless 
nsde  considerable  progress  during  the  period  when  it  was  in  force. 
It  VIS,  however,  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  only 
on  •eoount  of  its  intrinsic  defects,  but  because  the  principle  of  granting 
StMe  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nujority  of  the  people,  and  in  1880  State  aid  to  denominational 
vhKation  was  abolished  by  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
BsBiy  Parkes,  and  the  State  entered  upon  the  fourth,  and  present, 
p«ried  in  the  history  of  primary  instruction. 

Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  which  received  the  Boyal 
meat  on  the  16th  April  in  that  year,  the  entire  educational  system  of 
w  state  was  remodelled.  In  the  first  place,  the  Education  Act  of 
lUCwas  repealed,  the  Couneil  of  Education  dissolved,  and  the  control 
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of  educational  matters  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  UioiBtei*  for  Public 
Instruction.  Fraviaion  was  made  for  the  establinbment  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  schools,  to  afford  primary  instruction  to  all  children 
^thout  sectarian  or  class  distinction ;  of  superior  public  schools,  in 
which  additional  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  might  be  given;  of 
evening  public  schools,  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  had 
not  received  the  advantages  of  primary  education  while  of  school  age  ; 
and  of  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  public  school  curri- 
culum, or  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  It  was  provided  that 
in  all  schools  administered  under  the  Act  the  teaching  should  be  strictly 
non-sectarian;  but  the  words  "secular  instruction"  were  held  to  include 
general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemical 
theology.  The  history  of  England  and  of  Australia,  it  was  decided, 
should  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  Four  hours 
during  each  school  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction 
exclusively  ;  but  it  was  provided  that  another  hour  each  day  might  be 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate  class-room 
by  a  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children  of  the 
same  jiersuasion  whose  parents  had  no  objection  to  tlieir  receiving  such 
religious  instruction. 

This  provision  permitting  religious  instruction  to  he  given  to  scholars 
in  State  schools  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent  by  several 
of  the  denominations.  Ten  salaried  teachers  are  employed  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give  special  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains  holds  the 
appointment  of  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  but  he  has  no  authority 
outside  the  classes  for  special  religious  instruction.  The  Presbyt«rian 
and  Wesleyan  clergy  also  visit  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  children  belonging  to  those 
denominations. 

It  is  compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  years  to  school  for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year, 
unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties  are  provided 
by  the  Act  for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  education  is 
compulsory,  it  is  not  altogether  fi'ee,  for  parents  are  required  to  pay  a 
weekly  fee  of  3d.  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is.  in  all  for  the  children  of 
one  family.  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  and  to  the  Local 
Board  subject  to  ministerial  approval,  to  remit  the  fees  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  The  foes,  except  those  received  from 
pupils  attending  evening  schools,,  are  not  the  property  of  the  teacher, 
but  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund.  School  children  are 
allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to  the  nearest  public  or  private  primary 
school;  to  the  nearest  superior  public  school  provided  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fifth  class ;  and  to  the  High  Schools. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  provisional 
schools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  roraote  and  thinly- 
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popoUted  districts.  Provision  is  a,\ao  maiie  for  the  establisbtnent  of 
tnuning  ecfaools  for  teachers.  It  is  enacted  that  Iiocal  Boards  shall  be 
appointed,  vhose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools  placed 
under  their  superriaion,  to  suspend  teachers  in  cases  of  misconduct 
DOt  adtnitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  or 
guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  should  be 
ofaaerved  that  parents  arc  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools ;  thev  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State  only 
insisting  that  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  be  attained,  no  matter 
whether  the  instruction  be  imparted  in  public  or  private  schools. 

Oreat  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  state,  its  intellectual 
adrancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  out  of 
the  751,468  persons  eaamerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  nearly  26 
per  cent.,  unable  to  read  ;  while  of  the  977,176  natives  of  the  State  at 
the  Census  of  1901,  only  226,780,  or  232  per  cent.,  were  returned  as 
unable  to  read.  Included  in  this  number  were  154,659  children  of 
4.  years  of  age  and  under,  so  that  there  were  only  72,121  persons,  or 
8  per  cent,  of  the  population  5  years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable 
to  read 

Another  gaage  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  the  entries  of 
the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official  record  of 
marriages  is  that  for  1857.  Of  5,804  persons  married  during  that  year, 
1,646,  or  28'4  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register ;  while 
in  1900  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  290,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  married.  A  generation  has  passed  away  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improvement  shown 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting ; — 


PUHIH 

Number 

Pbi»di 

Kmnbar 

Xnr. 

murisL 

«srji. 

-.tifsix 

Yew. 

JSSSu. 

wltSmilSi.. 

1S37 

S,804 

28-4 

1,646 

18SS 

15,688 

3-7 

687 

laeo 

5,890 

285 

1,659 

1889 

16,060 

3-4 

60* 

18SS 

7.156 

1.B79 

1890 

16,762 

2-7 

426 

1S70 

7,696 

18-2 

1,403 

1891 

16,914 

31 

621 

I87S 

9.210 

12-3 

1,129 

1892 

16,044 

31 

491 

ISSO 

11,  I'M 

6-7 

743 

1S93 

16,498 

2-2 

336 

1881 

13,668 

6-0 

872 

1894 

15,332 

1-9 

292 

ISS2 

13,896 

6< 

782 

1895 

16.060 

2-t 

336 

1S83 

14,810 

61 

903 

1896 

16,900 

2-2 

371 

1884 

14,964 

5-2 

783 

1897 

1-6 

265 

ISSS 

15,236 

47 

723 

171776 

1-7 

307 

1880 

15,622 

4-0 

622 

1399 

18,660 

1-4 

263 

I6S7 

15,180 

3-5 

631 

1900 

19,992 

1-6 

200 

The  progress  which  this  table  shows  is  marvellous ;  and,  moreover,  in 
eoQsidering  the  proportion  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  1900,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  of  the  290  persons  who  so  affixed  their 
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signatures  to  the  marrjnge  registers  in  that  year,  a  large  number  nere 
not  bom  in  Khw  South  Wales,  and  arrived  too  late  in  life  to  avail 
tbeFuselves  of  its  educational  system.  In  some  of  the  other  provinces  the 
degree  of  illiterAcv,  as  disclosed  hy  the  marriage  registers,  is  even  leas 
than  in  New  South  Wales,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figui'ei;' 
■which  in  eveiy  case  are  for  the  year  1 900 : — 

Percentaoe  ilpmlibF 
nith  mirkL 

New  Sooth  WalM   l-S 

Victoria  0'8 

Queenaland   2'2 

Sonth  Aattralia ID 

Westom  Aostnilia 1-2 

TauDania    3-2 

New  Zealand  i-0 

The  percentage  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  Tasmani&is,  it  will  be 
seen,  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  States. 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  receiving  in- 
struction during  past  years  can  be  made,  as  the  number  in  actual  attend- 
ance cannot  he  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  including 
the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a  period  of 
sixt^'three  years;  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
it  mmy  be  relied  on  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progreaa 
of  the  state.  "Victoria,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  sepwuted  in  1 851, 
while  in  1861  Queensland  had  also  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony: — 


T-r. 

'SeSUU'. 

Sohoolk 

Children 
BnroUBd. 

enrolled. 

1836 

77,096 

85 

3,3»1 

U9,W9 

18U 

ia«,70i 

394 

19,033 

9-7 

1851 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1858 

286,873 

565 

29,426 

MS 

1861 

.357,978 

849 

106 

1866 

428,813 

1,155 

59,594 

139 

517,758 

1,460 

77,889 

13-0 

604,239 

1,629 

131,620 

21-4 

1881 

765.016 

2,066 

197,412 

25-4: 

1886 

960^455 

2,833 

226,860 

22-9 

1891 

l.I«,030 

3.175 

252,947 

221 

1892 

3,176,990 

3,236 

258,582 

21-9 

1,203,170 

257,875 

21-4 

18B4 

1,228,900 

3,386 

259,466 

21-1 

189S 

1,290,760 

3,463 

270,176 

218 

1.270,620 

3.483 

277,675 

21-9 

1897 

1,290,380 

284,310 

22D 

1898 

1,312.460 

3,570 

287,586 

21-9 

1,333,600 

22-2 

1900 

1,354,340 

3,666 

300,837 

22-2 

The  number  of  children  given  above  as  enrdled  in  the  variona  sdioola 
exceeds,  in  almost  ever^  case,  the  actual  school  attendance,  as  the  gross 
enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each  quarter.     The 
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Utter  information  cannot  bo  obtained  except  for  recent  years,  but  the 
figures  as  they  atand  give  a  basin  of  comparison  which  is  not  without  value. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  children 
daring  the  ten  yewa  which  closed  with  1900,  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
enrolment,  ia  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  state,  omitting  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School  and  the  "University.  The  mean  quarterly  en- 
ndment  may  be  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number 
of  ehildrea  actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  private  schools ; — 


ScbolUL 

0™.»rota™t 

Heui  aiuirterlr 

of  chlldnm  ol 

■ohooE  nn 

lnin«nqUMt«iy 

enrolment. 

1891 

3,161 

7.028 

250,691 

223,29fl 

82-6 

isae 

3,221 

7.363 

256,388 

231,954 

255,678 

231,728 

81-0 

7,419 

257,281 

3.«7 

7,422 

2ea,(M7 

243,728 

81-4 

18BS 

3,«7 

7.529 

275,570 

250.992 

82-S 

13»7 

3.525 

7,788 

282.300 

258,090 

81  + 

1996 

3.552 

8,008 

285,740 

282,089 

811 

ism 

3,740 

8.279 

293,392 

288,791 

82-0 

3.6*8 

8,306 

297,932 

273,040 

80-2 

In  the  gross  enrolment  for  1900  the  1,683  children  in  reformatories, 
tiul«Btrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  Taking 
these  into  account,  80-5  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were 
receiving  instruction  in  schools.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  State 
attd  private  schools  during  1900  were  as  follow : — 


A«.Polo<L 

state  Sohooli. 

Piivita  Botuwli. 

TMbL 

UDder6yeara    

OindnnderHyoftra 
Hj'Mn  and  over... 

1 1. 412 
204.671 
22;29» 

1         e,821 
'         44,698 
1           8,084 

18,233 
249.36$ 
30.333 

238,382 

3»,6ao 

Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  it  ia  only  compulsory  to  send 
childivB  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  to  school ;  but  children  of 

5  years  of  age  are  received  at  the  public  schools,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  given,  many  scholars  of  that  age  are  in  attendance  at 
State  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  number  who 
have  passed  the  school  age. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  New  South  Wales — that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  less  than 

6  years  of  &ife,  and  had  not  passed  the  age  of  14 — was  263,835,  of 
^om  233,590  were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  public  inatitntions,  namely,  172.352  at  State  schools,  and  the 
ruuainder  at  the  various  privet  and  denominational  schools,  reform- 
atories, and  charitable  institutions  in  the  State ;  12,755  were  receiving 
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instruction  at  liome;  and  17,457  were  under  no  tuition,  but  this 
number  muat  have  included  a  number  of  boya  who  had  left  scliool. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  inatrnction  formed  93'37 
per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  in  addition  there  were  30,300  children 
outside  the  limits  of  school  age  who  were  in  attendance  at  State 
schools,  13,400  at  private  and  denominational  schools,  aa  well  as  583 
students  at  the  University  of  Sydney,  The  total  known  enrolment  at 
private  schools  during  the  December  quarter  of  1900  was  60,327,  and 
the  average  attendance,  47,816.  Of  the  net  yearly  enrolment  at  the 
Scate  schools,  632  per  cent  of  the  children  attended  school  70  days  or 
more  in  the  first  half  of  1900,  and  72-3  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  the  decrease  during  the  first  half-year  being  due  to  the  out- 
break of  bubonic  plague,  which  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  attend- 
ance at  schools  within  tbe  metropolitan  area.  The  weakness  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  is  in  great  measure  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  attendance  at  the  state  schools  is  not  so  high  as  it 
should  be.  The  burden  of  proof  of  scliuol  attendance  rests  with  the 
Crown,  and  a  conmion  device  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  action  by 
the  Department,  is  for  the  parents  to  state  that  a  child  attends  some 
private  institution,  the  principal  of  which  cannot  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce records.  Again,  the  fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Act  are  so 
inadequate  that  parents  gladly  pay  them,  finding  themselves  amply 
reimbursed  by  the  value  of  their  children's  labour,  who  in  busy  times 
are  frequently  kept  away  from  school  for  lengthened  periods.  More 
stringent  measures  are  also  needed  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  truancy,  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  juvenile  crime.  It  is  a  regrettable  cir- 
cumstance that  at  present  the  Act  in  many  cases  cannot  reach  children 
whose  names  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school,  while  the  parents  of 
others  whose  atteudance  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  70  days  in  each 
half-year  are  liable  to  prosecution.  It  is  hoped  that  these  anomalies 
will  shortly  be  remedied  by  legislation.  At  the  Census  periods  of  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  the  degree  of  education  of  every  10,000 
children  over  5  and  under  10  years  of  age  was  as  follows  : — 

1S«1.  IB71,  1881,  1891.  ItW!, 

Resdandwrite 2,365  3,470  4,413  5,377  5,575 

Readonly 3,289  2.762  1,982  1,368  SBfi 

Unabletoread 4,366  3.778  3,606  3,255  3.620 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  comparison  is 
still  more  satisfactory  : — 

I8fll.  1371.  18SI.  1S«1.  IDOt. 

EeaiT  and  write 6.769        7,666        8,804        9,705        9,805 

Readonly 1,854       1,292  614  143  65 

Unabletoread 1,377        1,042  582  162  130 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  1861 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  abore  tables, 
and  the  returns  for  1891  and  1901  ^owed  that  this  satisfactory  decrease 
continued. 
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State  Schools. 
When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation  on 
the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and 
huidetl  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time 
were  under  ite  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained 
or  snbeidised  \y  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  b;  101,534 
Bcbolars,  thus  distributed  : — 

No.  ol  Sctiouli.  No.  of  Pupi1>. 

Public 706  68,823 

Frovisional    313  8,312. 

Half-time  ff7  1,683 

fienomiiiation&l 105  22,716 

Total 1,220  101,631 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational  schools 
with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  by  a  considerable  faUing  off  in  the  number  of  children 
who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
check  only  operated  for  a  short  period,  as  the  year  1884  showed  a 
recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  State- 
supported  schools  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only  :- 


,„. 

Quarter]; 

AveiWB 

dlrtinotchUdnm. 

.ttend«,«. 

1862 

159,490 

134,872 

90,944 

1683 

155,824 

130,205 

88,546 

18S4 

167,134 

139,159 

96,216 

1886 

180,929 

146,570 

100,462 

1886 

179,990 

163,244 

105,538 

1687 

184,060 

157,262 

106.408 

186,602 

160,919 

112.220 

ISSD 

191,215 

164,701 

114,569 

1890 

196,241 

170,3.17 

116,665 

1891 

205.673 

178.278 

122.528 

1892 

210,641 

186,207 

132,580 

1893 

210,277 

186,3-27 

128,3-22 

1891 

206,266 

181,678 

130.0^9 

1895 

216,396 

192,075 

139,978 

1396 

231,603 

197.025 

142,192 

1897 

226.167 

201,947 

148,381 

1898 

227,561 

203.910 

141,723 

1899 

233,233 

203,632 

149,439 

1900 

238,382 

212,713 

163.846 

From  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
up  to  the  end  of  1900  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at 
State  schools  was  B7-7  per  cent.  In  1900  the  proportion  of  the  popo- 
lat^on  enrolled  at  State  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  returns, 
was  15-7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  15-6  per  cent,  in  1899  ;  and  the 
proportloD  in  average  attendance,  11-4  per  cent,  as]  compared  with  W'i 
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a.  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  to 


1890 3-4 

In  the  courae  of  the  year  1900,  the  Department  received  173  applica- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  of 
vhich  97  were  granted,  57  refused,  and  19  were  still  under  cooBidera- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  applications  granted,  4  were  for 
public  schools,  76  for  provisional  schools,  7  for  half-time  schools,  and  10 
for  evening  schools. 

The  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department 
during  1900  was  2,745,  or  2,961  departments,  thus  classified  :— 

High  Scboola   4 

Publio  Schools— Superior 263 

Primary  1,800 

Provisional  Schools 394 

Half-time  Schools  443 

HoDM-to- house  Schools 26 

Evening  Schools .,..  31 

Total 2,961 

These  schools  provided  accommodation  for  268,653  pupils,  being  an 
increase  of  9,568  pupils  on  the  number  for  whom  acc(»nmodation  was 
provided  in  the  previous  year.  As  the  hi^est  quarterly  enrolment  ia 
1900  was  214,760,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accommodation — which  pro- 
vides for  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  child — was  more  than 
ample.  Of  late  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
hygienic  construction  of  achoola,  and  in  particular  the  question  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  of  light  in  school  buildings  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  pupils'  eyes  is  carefully  attended  to. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  State  schools 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  Kew  Zealand  during  1 900,  together  with  the 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance : — 


s«. 

S^. 

TeubeiiL 

otPuplli 
pet  School. 

1,948 

090 

213 
327 

4,977 

2,217 

1,259 

551 

6M 

147,020 
69,285 
43,104 
14,663 
14,007 
441,924 
111,747 

58 

Western  Australia 

67 

6.860      1     14,721 
1,674      1       3,386 

64 

8,534 

18.307 

553.871 

87 
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According  to  an  investigation  made  a  few  years  ago,  oil  children 
attending  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  taught  to  read ;  90  per 
cent,  are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  muaic,  and  drill,  and  receive 
scriptural  and  moral  as  well  as  object  lessons ;  88  per  cent,  in  drawing  ; 
80  per  cent,  write  to  dictation ;  40  per  cent,  are  instructed  in  the 
rules  of  liDglish  grammar  ;  and  39  per  cent,  are  taught  geography  and 
history  ;  while  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  receive  instruction  in 
needlework.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  who 
reached  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  each  of  these  subjects  in  1900 : — 


^— All  pupils 

In  ordinary  prose  only  .. 
Writing— All  pupiU 

On  p»per  only  

Dictation 

Antfainatic—AU  papils 

Higher  rules  only   

Gnmmar — All  pupils    

Advanced  only   

G«DgtMiby— All  popili 

AdvuDced  only    

History^KoglJHli  

Aoatralian   

Bcripture  and  Moral  Lesaons 

Prill   . 
Object 


16S,010 

73,311 
167,416 
106,679 
135,024 
105,209 

26,012 


145.425 
65,904 

146,330 
04,171 

114,686 

127,365 
19,273 


54,0; 


E6,143 


124,106 
133,825 

127,634 


The  other  subjects  are  only  taught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 
In  1900,  8,655  pupils  were  examined  in  Euclid,  of  whom  77  per  cant. 
pused  ;  2,436  in  algebra,  of  whom  78  per  cent,  passed  ;  7,806  in 
nensuration,  of  whom  74  per  cent.  pa«aed;  4  in  trigonometry,  of 
whom  100  per  cent,  passed  ;  1 1,456  in  natural  science,  of  whom  79  per 
cent,  paased  ;  and  2,300  in  Latin  and  2,419  in  French,  of  whom  there 
pM»ed  respectively  76  per  cent. 

The  State  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring 
tadukwal  knowledge  under  a  system  of  training  about  which  more  wiU 
be  said  farther  on. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  1900 
munbered  5,063,  of  whom  2,755  were  males,  and  2,308  females.  This 
was  am  increase  of  179  on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  mean 
quarterly  enrolment,  was  42,  and  the  average  attendance  per  teacher,  30, 
while  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  of  tJiildren  per  school  department 
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was  72.     The  foUowing  table  shows  the  olasgification  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  the  end  of  1900  :— 


amde. 

M<de>. 

Tamil*. 

•M,i. 

1,987 

""'m' 

31 
418 

4S4 
219 
817 

28 
675 

76 
9 

MistresMs  of  Deportmeiita 

^219 

Studen  ts  in  Train  ing  Schools 

69 

High  School  Teachers   

IS 

24 

2,756 

2,308 

The  teachers  obtaia  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  only  after 
passing  a  series  of  examinationB,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently 
test  their  progress  in  literary  attainments,  and  their  akiU  in  imparting 
knowledge.  For  long  and  meritorious  service,  however,  a  teacher  may 
receive  promotion  from  one  Section  to  another  in  the  same  grade.  There 
are  t«n  classes  of  public  schools.  In  these,  the  salaries  paid  to  male 
married  teachers  range  from  XI 23  to  £422,  inclusive  of  quarters  valued 
at  X20  to  £72,  and  with  a  deduction  of  £12  from  salaries  not  exceeding 
£25i,  where  the  Department  provides  assistance  in  teaching  sewing. 
Unmarried  male  teachers  in  cliarge  of  sclioola  receive  from  £91  to  X350, 
and  female  teachers  from  £91  to  £159.  Teachei-s  in  half-time  schools 
are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  teachers  in  public  schools  of  corresponding 
classification.  The  salaries  of  mistresses  in  charge  of  girls'  departments 
range  from  £170  to  £250;  and  of  those  in  charge  of  infants' departments, 
from  £160  to  £194.  Assistant  male  teachers  receive  from  £113  to 
£225,  and  assistant  female  teachers  from  £104  to  £150.  Ex-students 
of  training  schools  acting  as  assistants  receive  £96  to  £113  in  the  case 
of  males,  and  £84  to  £96  in  the  case  of  females.  Ex-pupU-teaobers, 
male  or  female,  acting  as  assistants,  receive  £90  if  they  have  passed 
their  final  examination,  and  if  not,  £72.  The  salaries  of  work-mistresses 
range  from  £86  to  £114  ;  of  provisional  teachers,  from  £72  to  £88  ;  of 
male  pupil-teachers  from  £40  to  £68  ;  and  of  female  pupil- teachers,  from 
£24  to  £46.  Teachers  in  house-to-house  schools  receive  £1  10s.  per 
head  of  average  sttendance,  with  a  maximum  of  £90.  Itinerant  teachers 
are  granted,  where  necessary,  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum  as  forage 
allowance,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  remuneration.  Special  allow- 
ances may  be  granted  to  teachers  stationed  in  remote  localities,  where 
the  coat  of  living  is  high. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  obtained  from  three  sources — the  two  train- 
ing colleges ;  ex-pupil  teachers  who  do  not  enter  a  training  college ;  and 
young  persons,  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  17  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  mostly  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  who 
undergo  a  short  course  of  training  under  qualified  teachers.   Few  teachers 
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tnuned  oatside  the  colony  find  employment  under  the  Department.  At  the 
Fort-Btreet  Training  School  for  males  31  students  attended  the  coarse  of 
tnuning  during  the  year  ;  while  at  the  Hurlatone  Training  School  for 
female  students,  the  number  in  residence  was  28.  At  the  beginning 
of  1895  new  regulations  came  into  force,  under  which  the  period  of  train- 
ing in  these  schools  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  twelve  months,  with 
the  provision  that  students  who  obtain  a  certain  classification  at  the  end 
of  the  year's  training  shall  be  granted  a  Uuiveraity  Scholarship  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  renewable  for  a  second  year  under  certain 
conditions.  In  1900  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  service  numbered  1,093,  of 
■rhorn  418  were  males  and  675  females.  The  pupil-teachers  are  carefully 
selected,  and  are  taken  on  probation  for  three  months  before  they  are 
permanently  employed.  If  approved,  they  have  to  serve  a  term  of  four 
years,  when  if  they  are  successful  in  passing  the  necessary  examinations 
ibey  may  enter  one  of  the  training  schools. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  state,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These  Boardti  are  supposed 
lo  exercise  a  general  oversight  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  in  their 
districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management 
of  the  schools,  which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  through  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  his 
department.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
1900  was  303. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  arootmta  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


Y«wr. 

For  whool 
pnH»u». 

ud  tmlning 

•ChDOlB. 

0(Kh»l.. 

£   It.     A. 

fad. 

£   a    d. 

£   s.    d. 

1691 

1  11     3 

4    6    0 

0    9    4 

6    6    7 

IS»2 

1     3    S 

4  .-!  a 

6  16  10 

1893 

0  17    7 

4    6    8 

5  11     5 

1894 

0  114 

4    2    9 

5    1    7 

1895 

0  14  tl 

3  18    0 

6    0    3 

1896 

0    8    0 

3  17    3 

4  11     7 

1897 

0  116 

3  15    6 

4  13    3 

1898 

0  14  10 

4     1     S 

6    3    0 

1899 

0  12    2 

4    0    0 

4  18    7 

1900 

0  14  10 

3  10  11 

Itl 

6     1     6 

In  considenng  the  question  of  the  expenditure  on  education  in  New 
South  Wales  during  past  years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenses 
contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results  in  a  country 
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of  such  a  vaat  extent  and  so  sparsely  populated  were  anarotdablj  great : 
Schoot-houees  bad  to  be  built,  teachers  required  traioing,  and  the  whole 
educational  machinery  bad  to  be  provided  in  many  portti  of  the  country 
where  there  was,  perhaps,  only  a  denominational  school,  or,  just  ax  likely, 
no  educational  establishment  at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses  wag  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  first 
few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Airt  of  1 880.  In  1 883,  for  instance,  the 
total  cost  per  child  in  avernge  attendance  was  not  less  than  £9  Ss.  7d. 
In  1888  this  bad  been  reduced  to  £5  6b.  dd.,  and  since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  further  decrease  to  £5  Is.  5d.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
coBt  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exceed  the  present  figures,  asthescbool- 
houses  have  been  built  witb  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  which  must  be  anticipated  in  a  youo^,  promisii^,  ajid  growing 
State.  Mostof  the  school -buildings,  too,  are  of  a  character  that  wonld 
do  credit  to  the  moat  advanced  countrira  of  the  world,  the  greatest  care 
having  been  taken  to  embody  all  the  improvemantK  which  the  experience 
of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  gross  cost  of  each  child  in  average 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Now 
Zealand  in  1900,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  on  buildings,  disctoee  the 
fact  that  in  New  Sovttb  Wales  the  coat  is  less  than  in  Western  Australia 
and  Victoria  :— 

Co«t  p«r  child  in 
Bvangfi  attandauce. 

New  South  Wales  £4    6    7 

Victoria 4  12    2 

Queeoaland  3  14    1 

South  Australia 3    9    3 

Waatern  Australia 6     1  10 

Taamtuiia   3    2    8 

New  Zealand   3    0    C 

It  ia  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  average  coat  is  lower  than  in 
Victoria,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  extent 
of  the  territory  of  the  latter  state,  and  the  greater  travelling  facilities 
offered  by  a  railway  system  proportionately  murf)  larger,  must  necessarily 
reduce  the  cost  of  education.  In  South  Australia  settlement  is  confined 
to  certain  districts  in  which  the  population  ia  more  compact,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  the  extreme  west  be 
excepted,  may  be  regarded  as  everywhere  settled — at  least,  to  such  an 
extent  a^  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  public  school  system 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  state.  But  the  spread  of  public 
instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  important  an  object  that  the 
Legislature  has  at  all  times  expressed  its  readiness  to  moke  every 
sacrifice  and  to  spare  no  expense  to  render  efficacious  the  system  of 
national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 
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Tlw  foUoving  table  ekown  the  gross  expecditore  by  the  State  on 
primtMry  edocation  daring  the  tan  years  ended  1900,  and  the  aiuioal 
amonnt  per  liead  of  popnlation : — 


.«. 

Amoniit. 

Pa- hod 

If 

T». 

Total 
Amount. 

Per  haul 
population. 

c 

a.    d. 

£ 

B.     d. 

1091 

769,565 

13    6 

1896 

631,307 

10    3 

1892 

76S.3gfi 

13    1 

1897 

692,395 

10    9 

IS93 

715,2M 

11  11 

1898 

729,922 

11     1 

18M 

66I,0SS 

10    9 

1899 

737,080 

11     1 

18A3 

701.827 

11    3 

1900 

780,216 

11     6 

A  division  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two  heads  of  "  School. 
Premises  "  and  "Maint«nanoe  and  Administration  "  is  shown  below,  and 
die  deduction  of  the  school  fees  received  gives  the  net  cost  to  the  State- 
daring  each  of  the  ten  years  in  question  : — 


,». 

Oram  m™l- 

U91 

2,457 

206,673 

1M2 

246S 

310,641 

Mas 

vw 

210,277 

18M 

2,506 

206,266 

1805 

2,563 

216,396 

li»6 

2.574 

221,603 

im 

2^77 

23^167 

im 

£,«02 

2*7,561 

18M 

S,C»3 

233,233 

1000 

2,745 

238,382 

Expendltore    I 


191,374 
167.679 
112,855 

73,792 
104,397 

56,752 


578,191 
61D,71« 
«0E.3t4 
587,263 
597,430 
£94,555 
407,486 
624,866 
646,154 
665,937 


£ 

£ 

769,565 

75,913 

768,395 

77.525    . 

715.219 

73,268 

661,055 

70,693 

701,827 

73.320 

651.307 

74,866 

692,385 

73,684 

729,922 

7S.OB3 

737,080 

78,358 

780,216 

82,494 

693.  GS2 

690,670- 
641,951 
S90.3fl2 

628,507 
STM41 
616,711 
C56,!J2»- 

637,722- 


It  will  be  B«en  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents 
towanla  tlieir  children's  edneation  is  but  a  sniall  propM'tion  of  the  total 
txmt.     In  1900  the  contributionB  of  the  parents  came  to  £82,494,  tl)e 
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largest  sum  received  during  auj  year  ahowu  in  the  table.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  grosB  and  net  cost  to  the  State  of  each  child  in 
average  attendance  i — 


Ysu. 

OroM 

Amouat  of  F«ee 

KrtCostlo 

Kcelved. 

8l»tc. 

£  B.    A. 

£  t.    d. 

£    ■.    d. 

1B91 

6    5    7 

0  12    6 

6  13    2 

1892 

5  15  10 

Oil     8 

6    4    2 

1893 

5  11    5 

0  11     6 

5    0    0 

1894 

6    I    7 

0  10  10 

4  10    9 

1895 

6    0    3 

0  10    6 

4    9    9 

1896 

*  11    7 

0  10    6 

4     1     1 

1897 

4  13    3 

0    9  11 

4    3    4 

1898 

5    3    0 

0  10    3 

4  12    8 

1899 

4  18    8 

0  10    6 

4    8    2 

IBOO 

5    1    6 

0  10    9 

4  10    8 

During  the  year  1900  free  education  was  granted  to  33,053  pupils, 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  139  of  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  children. 

It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  in  his  Annual  Report  that  debts  to 
the  amount  of  £1,200  were  cancelled  during  the  year. 

Jn  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  banks  were 

-opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  stat«. 
At  the  close  of  1900  there  were  643  banks  in  operation,  as  compared 
with  633  at  the  close  of  1899.     The  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to 

_X17,204.  and  the  sum  withdrawn  was  £16,793.  The  total  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  banks  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  was  £9,524, 
OS  compared  with  £9,113  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  £8,104  at  the 
end  of  1898.  Since  1887  the  total  sura  deposited  amounted  to 
£172,987,  while  the  withdrawals  were  £163,463.  Of  the  latt«r  sum 
an  amount  of  £46,860  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
to  the  credit  of  children's  accounts  in  the  Government  Savings 
Bank.      The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is  to  incul- 

-cate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  impressions.  A  systematic  training 
for  this  purpose  is  a  thing  to  he  desired  in  every  public  school,  in  order 
to  engender  habits  of  thrift  amongst  the  children,  to  indoctrinate  them 
as  to  the  uses  and  effects  of  money  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate 
gratifications,  and  to  make  them  recognise  and  calculate  upon  poverty 

.And  degradation  as  the  natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidence. 

Private  Schools. 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  greatly  increased  after  the  with- 
•drawal  of  aid  from  the  denominational  schools  which  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department.     Many  of  these  establishments 
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«Mtaed  to  exist  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid,  and  the 
diildrea  by  whom  they  had  been  attended  were  transferred  for  the  most 
part  to  the  ordinary  pablic  schools  of  the  idtate.  Some  of  the  schooU, 
hovevpr,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Boiuan 
Catholic    Chnrch,  and   thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private 


Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  private 
schoolfl  ia  the  state  during  each  of  the  ten  years  1891  to  1900,  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  number  of  scholars  enrolled  : — 


T-r. 

SchoC 

TachMf. 

Ymi. 

Bcboob. 

T«h™ 

BchoUn. 

1S91 

7M 

2,801 

46,018 

1896 

893 

3,087 

53,067 

1892 

719 

2.717 

45,747 

1897 

948 

3,162 

56,143 

1893 

782 

2,778 

4S,401 

1898 

956 

3,269 

68,179 

2,966 

1,063 

3,407 

60,169 

2,946 

51,651 

3,352 

60,327 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  private  institutions  are  capably 
nwmagcd  and  the  instruction  given  ia  of  a  high  order,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  ore  numerous  schools  in  charge  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
and  ability  to  teach  are  equally  meagre.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be 
for  the  state  to  insist  on  a  certain  standard  of  education  being  observed, 
snch  as  prevails  in  the  public  schools,  while  making  it  obligatory  on 
teachers  to  furmsh  proof  of  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
abili^  to  impart  instruction. 

The  913  schools  open  during  1900  may  be  divided  into  the  following 


C,™*:^™. 

School!. 

TMchon. 

UDdenominatiotud  ..  . 

523 

65 
3 
2 
1 

2 

1,343 

1617 

295 

41 

36 

1 

a 

13 

14.767 
40,136 

22s 

B27 
ISO 

Seventh  Day  Advsntiiit .. 

3,362 

60,327 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  religious 
•cfaoolit,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcated  therein. 
Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  com- 
prise the    great    majority    numbering   836    per   cent,    of  profesaodly 
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denommatioiuU  achtmls,  and  mclnding  661  per  o«il  of  the  eeholan 
«dac«ted  therein.  On  the  'vithdrAwal  of  State  aesistanee  from  denoK- 
iwtional  schools  in  1882,  there  were  in  opMration  under  tjie  Departmeat 
of  Educatiod,  75  Bonuui  Catholic  SdioolB,  attended  by  16,595  pupik; 
viile  there  were  also  B<Hne  uaasBtsted  Bchook  oonnecled  with  this  Chardi, 
of  which  statistics  were  not  available.  In  1891  the  number  of  aeAux^ 
haA  increased  to  230,  with  an  enndtoeot  ol  30,691  pupil i ;  while  in 
1900  tJM  number  had  grown  to  325,  wit^  on  «nrolmeii1;  of  40,136.  IW 
table  given  below  shows  tfa»t  dnriog  the  last  ten  ycMrs  the  record  is  ooe 
of  ccRitinnoDs  progress : — 


"■^ 

Fan*im. 

ToMI. 

nolo. 

Foul.. 

TML 

nsi 

EW        1 

S42 

13,637 

16,854 

80.C91 

10,547 

13,241 

21,788 

243        ] 

'fm 

13,973 

17,244 

31,217 

13.292 

1893 

S6S        ] 

rm 

16,8G0 

31,299 

10.911 

12,838 

1B94 

285        ] 

A.'St 

16.0M 

19.106 

35,150  ■  12,352 

14,813 

27,165 

1895 

409 

15,999 

19,551 

35,250 

12,420 

15,083 

27,453 

1896 

293        1 

m 

16,603 

19,9*9 

36,552 

12,967 

16,004 

M.971 

1MP7 

2»fi        1 

48J 

16.494 

20.181 

36.675 

12,954  '  ie.206 

17,236 

21,227 

13,214  ,  16,550 

318        ] 

Klft 

17.785 

21,664 

39,649 

13,758  ;  J7.265 

31.023 

1900 

325       1 

Kli 

17,887 

22,249 

40,136 

13.^88  !  17,571 

31,559 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  rslij^ons  body  tnaititaining 
«  considerable  nnmber  o£  schools.  During  1900  the  schools  connected 
with  this  church  numbered  55,  and  were  attended  by  4,158  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  42  Church  of  England  Schoois, 
with  an  enrolment  of  11,927  children.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  of  these  schools  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


ScbnluiDnaoll. 

*"■* 

Fenuls. 

loUL 

""* 

r«*i». 

ToUl. 

1891 

47 

I«S 

1,917 

1,417 

3.a34 

1,476 

1,087 

2.512 

48 

188 

1,749 

1,472 

3,221 

1.388 

1,125 

2.613 

1893 

47 

178 

1,604 

1,334 

2,838 

1,204 

2,136 

1S94 

62 

246 

1,852 

3,475 

1,445 

1.237 

2,682 

1895 

50 

204 

1,614 

1.421 

3,036 

1,209 

1,084 

1896 

-44 

l«fi 

1,6S1 

1,518 

3.«09 

1,«2S 

1,161 

2.176 

1,S00 

2,082 

2,246 

1,611 

1,630 

59 

299 

2,072 

2,173 

4,245 

1,583 

1,«71 

3,264 

1900 

S5 

295 

1.0«7 

2.191 

4,168 

1,406 

1.706 

3,302 
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It  kaa  kbcftd;  been  mentioned  that  the  State  hu  made  provision  for 
luglMr  education  by  the  eBtablishmeat  of  High  Schools  in  the  metropolii* 
utd  the  principal  nentrvs  of  population.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
M  of  such  a  character  aa  to  enable  atudents  to  complete  the  course  of 
iiwtraetioa  the  baais  o£  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  and, 
if  they  ao  wish,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  University  examiuatioiis. 
Adminion  to  these  schools  is  by  examination  only.  There  were  at  the 
eloM  ot  ibe  year  1900  two  Hi;^  Schools  for  boys  and  two  for  gi^. 
The  gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  340  boys  and  322  girls,  making 
a  total  of  662  pupils,  as  against  606  for  1899.  The  average  daily 
att«)dance  in  1900  was  476  as  against  436  for  the  preceding  year. 
Judging  by  the  comparative  results  obtained  at  the  University  Estami- 
nations  during  recent  years,  the  Fort-street  Model  School  seems  to  be 
oonpeting  strongly  with  these  schools  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Cnivernty.  Buring  1900,  75  pupils  from  the  High  Schools  passed 
the  junior,  1 1  the  senior,  and  41  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the 
tJoivenity,  22  of  the  matriculants  qualifying  at  the  junior,  and  8  at 
tbe  senior  examioations. 

Snporior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  embrace,  in 
■ddition  to  the  ordinary  coorss  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  such  other 
tabjecta  aa  will  enable  tbe  students  to  compete  at  the  senin  and  junior 
paUic  examinations,  are  also  established,  l^ere  were  107  of  these  schools 
ia  extit«nce  at  tbe  end  of  1900,  with  an  enrolment  of  77,160  pupils.  It 
is  important  to  recollect  that  these  figures  do  not  show  the  number  of 
diildren  receiving  higher  education.  The  results  of  the  University 
public  examinations  for  1900  ^ow  that  1  senior  and  156  junior  passes 
were  obtaioied  by  Public  School  pupils.  Of  these  the  senior  pass 
ud  54  junior  certificates  were  gained  by  the  Fort-street  Model 
SdmoL  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  total  passes  of 
all  candidates  from  New  South  Wales  at  the  junior  examination  in 
1900,  nearly  30  per  cent,  were  obtained  by  scholars  attending  the 
Public  Schools. 

A  ^stem  of  scholatahips  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  at  State 
•dtoola  has  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  each — ten  for  each 
Kx — are  availaUe  for  education  at  State  Superior,  High,  or  Grammar 
Schools ;  and  six  bursaries  for  boys  and  four  for  girls  are  tenable  at  the 
Cnivenity.  Tbe  former  are  awarded  half-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  the 
^lareh  matriculation  examinations,  to  tbe  most  proficient  pupils,  in  caEej 
^hm  the  parents  are  unable  to  defray  tbe  expense  of  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion. Seven  candidates  from  the  High  School* — 1  boya  and  3  girls — and 
2bojsand  1  girl  from  Fort-street  Model  School  were  successful  in  obtain- 
iag  bursaries  at  the  University  matriculation  in  1900.  For  other  State 
•Aolarshipa  and  bnnaries  95  candidates  were  successful ;  25  boys  and 
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35  girls  obtained  ncholarships  for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schools ; 
22  boys  and  20  girls  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools; 
and  3  boys  obtained  bursaries  for  the  Sydney  Grammar  School. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  moat  important  of  these 
ia  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
the  state.  In  1900  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  515,  and  the 
average  attendance  489.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endowpient 
from  the  State  of  £1,500.  In  1900  the  other  revenue,  derived  from 
school  fees  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  .£8,858.  The  total  expiendi- 
ture  for  the  year  was  .£11,839,  of  which  salaries  and  allovFances 
absorbed  £8,501. 


The  University. 

In  theyear  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed  Legis- 
lative Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school,  know-n  as 
Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  institution  so 
as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  colony  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science."  The  committee 
was  appointed,  but  it  received  somewhat  different  instructions,  being 
directed  to  "consider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  a  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks' deliberation,  brought  up  it£ 
report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  university  with  a  permanent 
endowment  of  i^5,000  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and  a  hill 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  accordance  with  the  report.  The 
Council  was  shortly  afterwards  prorogued,  and  the  measure  consequently 
lapsed  for  that  session.  In  IS.'JO  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on 
the  charter  of  Univeraity  College,  London,  was  re-introduced  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and,  after  some  discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was 
passed,  receiving  the  Koyal  aasent  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  "defraying  the  stipends  of  teachera  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,"  and  for  administration  purposes,  there  being 
no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was,  however, 
given  to  examine  and  to  grant  degrees  after  examination  in  law  and 
medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  The  University  was  to  be  strictly  undenomi- 
national, and  the  Act  expressly  prohibited  any  religious  test  for  admission 
to  studentship  or  to  any  office  or  for  participation  in  any  of  its  advan- 
tages or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  contemplsted  otherwise  than  in 
affiliated  colleges,  but  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors  and  masters 
of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  University  might  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
govern  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  among 
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ita  members  its  own  Provost  and  Vioe-Provost,  which  titles  were  later 
OD  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be 
npWed,  as  vacancies  arose,  hy  the  Fellows  themselves  until  there  should 
be  100  graduates  holding  the  degree  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor 
in  Iaw  or  Medicine,  l^e  first  Senate  commenced  its  labours  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost, 
and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost.  It  shortly  eatab- 
liihed  three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
mental  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  profeaaors  to  fill 
tb«n;  and  on  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  opened  with 
sn  imponng  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers, 
and  nnder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-fonr 
matriculated  students  were  admitted  to  menibership. 

In  1858  a  royal  chart«r  was  granted,  which  declares  that  "the  de- 
grees of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  reci^;nised  as 
academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
snd  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fnlly  as  if  the  said  degrees- 
bad  been  granted  in  any  university  of  the  Unit«d  Kingdom." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  amendments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1857,. 
those  who  had  taken  thii  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  received  certain 
privileges  in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors. 
Id  1861  it  was  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Fellows,. 
there  should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ex-officio  members' 
of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  branches  of  learning  as- 
the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select  ;  and  such  Professors  and  other 
Public  Teachers  and  examiners  and  every  superior  officer  declared  to  be- 
snch  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a  roember  of  the  University,  with  the 
suue  riglits  and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as. 
were  enjoyed  by  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D. 
In  1881  ad  eumlem  degrees,  with  equal  privileges,  were  authorised 
l«  be  conferred ;  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  three  years  standing 
were  empowered  to  vot«  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.  In  1881  the 
Senate's  powers  as  regards  teaching  and  degrees  were  extended  by 
enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  with  the  exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity, 
rabject  to  a  proviso  that  no  student  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
lectures  or  to  pass  examinations  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modem 
History  ;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was  directed,  in  accordance  with 
■  previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  Univerwty  should  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  new 
Fellows  reached  100  in  1873,  whereupon  the  Senate  passed  by-lawsin 
respect  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body  "  Convocation." 
Hub  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acts, 
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and  the  heads  of  affiliated  colleges,  who  had  been  declared  to  be 
superior  officers  of  the  University  under  the  Act  o£  1861,  now  numbera 
upwards  of  1,000. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  X5,000  per  annom 
until  lb80,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships;  but  in 
1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  lA  £6,000,  producing  about£300  a  year,  was 
made  by  ilrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the  explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  ;  and  this  suoi,  together 
with  fees,  enabled  the  Senat«  to  divide  tlie  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Exi^erimeutal  Physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  and 
Fbysical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  sum  of  £5,000 
was  voted  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  iMedical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  ar 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureship*  in  Arts 
were  created  ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended 
)*arpDses,  and  was  increased  to  £7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  granted 
in  1880.  Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sunn  of  £2,000 
per  annum  grantedfor  evening  classes  in  Arts.  In  1893  the  Government 
endowment  amounted  to  £13,000,  and  the  special  grants  to  £&,695. 
Bince  that  year  the  State  aid  lias  been  largely  reducec^  and  in  1900  the 
Endowment  was  £10,250,  while  the  special  grants  totalled  £2,300. 
Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Clasaea,  a  system  of 
Extension  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  was  commenced  ia  1886,  first  in' 
the  metropolis,  and  afterwards  in  the  country  districts ;  later  on  it 
was  extended  to  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  as  time  goes  on  these  lectures  will  become  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  University. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  gruited  hj  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  iA  suitable  buildii^s,  and 
also  to  provide  land  for  the  jtroepective  erection  t£  four  denominational 
Colleges.  It  comprised  about  126  acres,  formerly  known  as  Groae 
Farm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  aores  was  afterwaids  added  lor  the 
enlargement  of  the  domain  or  park.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the 
work  of  the  Univermty  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  Coll^ie, 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  even  aa  endowment  for  a 
Scholarship  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  <rf  £50,000  was  made 
by  Parliament  in  1853  aa  a  building  fund.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act 
was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow  four  colleges  within  the  University. 
A  contribution  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000, 
was  to  be  made  from  the  general  revenue  far  building  funds,  provided 
that  an  equal  sum  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a 
year  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  Government  towards  the 
stipend  of  the  Principal  of  each  Ck^lege.  Just  before  this,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  establish  the  St  Paul's  Church  of  England  College  ;  the  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbycerian 
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GoUq^  (tf  St.  Andrew  in  1867.  In  1900  the  number  of  students  in 
St  Pinl's  College  waa  20 ;  in  St.  John's,  1 7  ;  and  in  St.  Andrew's,  32. 
^Rm  Weslejftn  body,  for  whom  an  eqaftl  areft  had  been  set  apart, 
dedined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  some  13  acres  of  .the  land  original!}' 
iniMtded  for  a  sit«  for  their  college  were  resumed  by  the  Crown  and 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  ;  and  provision  waa  made  for 
the  ertabUshment  by  the  Univeraity  of  a  Medical  School  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital,  and  for  joint  control  by  the  TTniTeraity  Senate  and 
the  Hospit«l  Board  in  respect  to  all  appointments  to  the  medic&l  and 
■nrgical  staff  of  the  HoapitaL  But  while  the  regulations  under  which 
students  have  accesa  to  the  Hospital  are  framed  fay  the  Hospital  Board, 
with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the  appointment  of  Professors  and  I.ectnrer> 
in  the  Medical  Sdiool. 

The  Women's  College — a  college  wtthin  the  University  of  Sydney — 
was  opened  in  March,  1892.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  rf 
»ffc«ding  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women  students  of  the 
University,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance  tu  their  preparation  for  the 
Univenity  lectoresaod  examinations.  In  order  that  f  nU  eSect  mif^ht  be 
given  toa  principle  affirmed  in  the  "  University  Extension  Act  of  18^4," 
it  w»s  necessary  that  a  collie  for  w<miea  should  be  brought  into 
fmKmtv.,  it  haviDg  been  enacted  in  this  measui«  that  "  the  benefits  and 
advwtages  of  the  University  and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating 
iberiito  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with 
men."  The  college  is  strictly  ondenominational  —the  Act  of  Incorporation 
providing  that  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
Niy  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
Bftde  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  the 
college  was  opened  in  a  house  at  Glebe  Foini,  leased  until  the  per- 
BBOent  buildings  were  completed,  the  students  numbered  4.  The 
pnaent  buildings  were  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1894,  and  at  the 
dose  of  that  year  there  were  8  students,  while  in  1900  there  were  17. 
^tere  is,  however,  accommodatirai  for  26  resident  students.  The  Govern- 
ment granted  J:5,000  towards  the  erection  of  bnildings,  but  affords  no 
endowment  to  the  ctrilege,  thocigh  it  payn  the  salary  (d  the  Principal. 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  use  and 
reward  of  students.  Anong  the  first  were  gifts  of  £1,000  each  from 
Mr.  Thomas  BaHter,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson, 
repreaented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Many 
cciters  followed,  and  about  £60,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the 
preaent  date,  exclusive  of  priies  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award, 
ttad  irrespective  of  increases  in  value.  Beudes  the  above,  a  sum  of 
£30,000  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fiaher  for  a.  library,  and 
£S,000  WHS  given  by  the  late  Sir  William  Macleay  for  a  Curatorship 
ei  the  Natural  History  Museum,  'presented  by  him  to  the  University, 
and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  suitable  building.  There 
have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than  money  to  the  estimated 
value  ot  £51,000  i^  to  the  [Mresent  time. 
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Above  ftll,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challia  left  hia  residuary  estate 
to  the  University,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  I>eceniber,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  Universitv  the  major  part  of  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  inveatments,  together 
with  a  cash  balance.  In  addition  to  the  above  amount  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  in  Gugknd  still  retain  a.  sum  of  about  £30,000  set  apart  for 
payment  of  annuities.  This  sum  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  funds  of 
the  University.  Under  this  bequest  the  Senate  have  created  newChairs  iu 
Law,  Modem  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy, 
Engineering;,  and  Biology,  to  wtich  they  have  given  the  testator's  name. 
The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end  of  1894, 
the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  than  the 
public  endowments.  During  1896  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Sydney),  devoted  j£50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
School  of  Engineering. 

The  tetiching-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  filled,  consists  of 
fourteen  Professors,  tweuty-aeven  Lecturers,  and  nine  Demonstrators. 
The  subjects  over  which  Professors  pre.side  are  Greek,  Latin,  Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modem  Literature,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Biology,  I*w,  and  History.  The  Lecturers  deal  with  Geology  and 
Physiwil  Geography,  Metallurgy,  Latin, Modem  Literature,  Mathematics, 
Architecture,  Sui-veying,  Mining,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Pathology,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Equity,  Probate,  Bankruptcy,  and  Company  Law,  Law  of 
Procedure  (including  Evidence  and  Pleading),  Law  of  Status,  Civil 
Obligations,  and  Crimes.  There  are  also  Tutora  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  a  Tutor  to  the  female  students.  The  Demonstrators  are 
appointed  in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Biology,  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography,  and  Physics. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1900, 1,869  degrees 
of  various  kinds  have  been  conferred,  the  highest  number  bestowed 
in  any  one  year  being  123  in  1894,  The  degrees  conferred  include  27S 
M.  A.,I,030  B.  A,,  23  LL.D.,  85  LLB.,  38  M.D.,  192  M.R,  126  Masters  of 
Surgery,  34  B.Sc,  3  Masters  of  Engineering,  and  65  Bachelors  of 
Engineering.  During  1900  the  degrees  conferred  (including  ad  ffujirfent) 
were  M.A.  4,  B.A.  42,  LL.B.  7,  M.B.  36,  Ch.M.  14,  B.Sc.  2,  B.E.  9. 
The  number  of  matriculated  students  increased  from  34  in  1876  to  530 
in  1900. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  middle-class  examinations  of  the 
English  Universities,  are  held  every  year.  These  examinations  have 
proved  highly  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  3,305  candidates  in  1892, 
of  whom  173  were  seniors,  and  2,132  juniors.  Since  that  year,  however, 
the  number  of  candidates  has  greatly  fallen  off;  and  now  that  the 
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PobKc  Service    Board   hu  instituted    competitive    examinations  for 
Kppointmeats  to  the  public  service,  there  has  been  a  further  decrease. 
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83 
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87 
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90 
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1893 
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• 
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90 
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1899 

619 

482 

427 

123 
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752 

1900 

583 

630 

641 

108 

85 

080 

641 

■  Lsctum  not  glrea  In  Nrw  South  Wales  durint;  1S9S. 

Examinations  for  the  admission  of  articled  clerks  were  instituted  in 
1877,  in  compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1900 
there  were  23  snocessfut  candidates. 
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Below  is  given  a  statement  showing  the  amount  derired  b^  the 
University  from  each  of  the  prmcipEil  sources  of  reveaae  from  1876, 
with  the  total  expenditure  during  each  year  : — 


RecelpU. 

Ymr. 

zz:. 

nantaid. 

L«ctur«l«». 

,«-. 

EipnAtDt*. 

t 

£. 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

6,000 

403 

100 

6,503 

5,877 

1877 

6,000 

334 

100 

5.434 

5,434 

1878 

5,000 

"i',168 

324 

100 

6,592 

7,748 

1879 

5,000 

lU 

476 

100 

6,690 

5,746 

1880 

5,000 

l.COO 

467 

100 

7,057 

6,795 

1881 

5,000 

1,000 

706 

100 

6,806 

6,227 

10,000 

2.964 

1.080 

100 

14,144 

10,614 

12,000 

2,343 

1,266 

120 

15,729 

15,381 

1884 

12,000 

3,600 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,198 

1885 

12,000 

4,500 

2,479 

385 

19,364 

20.094 

1886 

12,000 

6.500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

20,765 

1887 

12.000 

4,918 

2,819 

306 

20,046 

20,811 

IS88 

12,000 

7.099 

3,022 

38S 

22,506 

21.867 

ISSS 

12,000 

6.800 

5.667 

807 

25.274 

23,030 

1890 

13,900 

4.734 

6,385 

2»3 

44,312 

26,075 

1891 

13,900 

4,400 

7,262 

11.694 

37,256 

38,640 

1892 

13,900 

4.200 

7,647 

11,843 

37,590 

40,083 

1893 

13,000 

5,695 

7,912 

11,921 

36,528 

3»,769 

1894 

11.000 

2.200 

7,700 

12,690 

33,490 

33,639 

1B9S 

9,500 

2,000 

8.415 

11,462 

31.407 

31,651 

1896 

9,000 

2,400 

6,171 

11,923 

31,494 

31,657 

1897 

9,000 

2,000 

7,890 

13,125 

32,024 

32,787 

9,000 

2,300 

7,379 

13,984 

32,563 

32,869 

1899 

9,01)0 

2,267 

8,391 

14,609 

34,467 

34,132 

1900 

9,000 

3,583 

9.836 

14,336 

36,755 

34.769 

An  extenaive  addition  to  the  University's  magnificent  buildings  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  providcB  the  most 
complete  accommodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the  profeBsion 
of  medicine  and  eurgeiy ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  erected,  as  , 
before  stated,  on  the  University  grant,  affords  them  the  neceasary  means 
of  study,  Ihiring  the  year  1900  there  were  I93nndergiuduateB,  of  whom 
14  were  ladiea,  in  the  Medical  School,  This  branch  of  the  University  was 
established  in  1883,when  there  was  an  enrolment  of  4  students.  AlAbora- 
toryfor  the  Departmentof  Physics  baa  also  been  ^'«cted,  and  is  repletawith 
every  means  of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical  science.  In  March, 
1890,  a  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  adjuncts  were  opened.  The 
accommodation  provided  includes  lecture  halls  and  four  laboratories, 
besides  otfaer  facUities.  One  of  the  laboratories  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Mines,  which  was  opened  early  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  instruction  in  geology  (inclnding  phyeieal  geography  and 
poiteODtology),  mineralogy,  and  practical  mining  work.  The  bnildingafor 
the  School  of  Mines  cost  upwards  of  £4,000,  md  mwe  than  ,£1,500  wm 
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•xpaxled  on  fittings.     In  the  various  branches  of  the  Dep&rbmetit  of 
Eagineering  there  was  an  enrolment  of  92  students  during  the  year. 

A  Behool  of  DeuttBtry  waa  also  established  in  1901.  The  course  id 
uwU'Vctioa,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years,  aims  at  giving 
s  thorough  in^gfat  into  the  surgical  and  mechanical  divisions  of  the 
pwrfeMton.  Ittteni^iig  students  must  have  passed  the  ordinary  Univer- 
mty  matricnlatioD  examination  or  its  equivalent  before  being  admitted 
to  the  College. 

DDroHiFA'TioitAL  High  Schools  xhd  Collbgbs. 

AU  the  principal  religkms  bodiee  provide  high  sdiools  and  colleges 
where  Mndents  may  be  educated  aocording  to  the  precepts  of  their 
rarionB  beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  XJniversi^  hononrs  or  the 
various  professions  which  they  may  adopt  Evidence  of  the  progress 
of  superior  denominational  education  in  the  state  may  he  seen  in  the 
magnificent  college  buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which 
■Bay  be  dted  Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Mariet  Brothers 
and  tlie  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Riverview,  tiie  old- 
eslahjished  King's  School  at  Farramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School,  the  Scot^'  College,  the  Presbyterian  Ladies' 
Cdlc^  at  Croydon,  and  a  host  of  other  first-class  eetablishments  erected 
nnider  the  patronage  of  the  various  religions  bodies. 
Tecjuhcal  Eduoation. 

Public  ftttentifHi  was  so  strongly  directed,  in  the  years  which  followed 
t^  great  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
artisan  classes,  and  the  pet^e  generally,  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  aeientific  knowledge  of  the  various  huidicraftB,  that  technical  schools 
qvang  ap  in  various  parts  of  Boglaad,  some  being  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  State,  while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade 
■octe^ea  or  guilds  of  the  great  Bnghsh  cities.  The  excellent  results 
£aiUoving  t^  establishment  of  these  schools  oould  not  fail  to  attract 
attentiOD  in  these  states,  where  a  sound  and  praoUcal  knowledge  of  the 
— n— I  arts  is  of  paramount  neoessity.  The  foundation  <£  the  Kew 
8oBth  Wales  Tedimcal  School  was  due  in  great  nneasnre  to  the  efforts  of 
*  fear  geatJeoien  oonneeted  with  the  Sydney  MecliaaiaB'  School  of  Arts, 
■nd  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technics  College 
aflUiated  to  thait  institotion,  with  the  ohfect  of  improving  the  scieutiiic 
knowledge  of  Australian  artisans,  la  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  £2,000 
vaa  gianted  by  Parliament  towards  the  organisation  of  a  Technical 
CeUc^  and  for  five  yean  the  work  of  the  institation  was  carried  on  in 
oouaectiOD  with  the  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  board  was 
appointed  by  the  Oovemment  bo  take  over  its  mam^^oent,  and  the 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  College  came 
■nder  Ute  direct  contnd  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
imtXitatioa  is  now  well  established,  and  its  work  is  already  being  felt 
and  appreciated,  whikt  the  future  gives  every  promise  of  still  greater 
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usefulness.  The  College  is  housed  in  a  6ne  building  specially  erected  by 
the  CtovemiDont  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  waa  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  January,  1892.  Besides  bein^  provided  with  workshopfi 
containing  the  necessary  machinery,  tools,  and  apparatus,  the  College 
possesses  an  excellent  museum,  open  to  the  public  aa  well  as  to  students. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  carpentry,  kc, 
chemistry,  cookery,  geology  and  mineralogy,  iron  founding,  mechanical 
engineering,  physics,  sanitary  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  litho- 
graphy and  photo-litbography,  mine  surveying,  metalliferous  mining, 
wood  and  stone  carving,  and  wool  sorting  and  other  training  in  con- 
nection with  sheep  and  wool ;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  as  may 
be  warranted  by  circumstances. 

The  College  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  studeata,  and  in  1900 
there  were  271  classes  in  operation,  of  which  115  were  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  131  in  various  country  town.s,  and  25  in  connection  with  public 
achools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  1 3  lecturers  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments, 7  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  56  teachers, 
20  assistant  teachers,  and  29  teachers  remunerated  by  fees  only.  The 
enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  11,159  in  all,  6,632  of  whom  were 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  2,953  in  the  country,  while  1,584  represented 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools.  The  number  of  individual 
students  was  8,625,  being  an  increase  of  978  as  compared  with  the  number 
for  1899.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  7,495,  At  the  annual 
examinations  4,293  students  presented  themselves,  of  whom  3,339 
passed — a  proportion  of  78  per  cent.  Technical  College  buildings  were 
opened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896;  at  Bathurat  in  June,  1898, 
and  at  Albury  in  1899,  A  new  building  is  in  course  of  erection  for  a 
Technical  College  at  Goulbum. 

In  1900  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
jG32,309.  This  total  is  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  £4,707  expended  on  the 
Technological  Museum  and  branches.  In  addition,  an  amount  of 
£4,388  was  expended  from  the  Loan  Vote  on  erection  of  buildings,  and 
£163  consisted  of  London  payments  by  the  Treasury.  The  sum  of 
£5,324  was  received  as  fees  from  pupils,  in  addition  to  a  Farliamentaiy 
grant  of  £36,985.  The  cost  to  the  State  per  student,  which  in  1891 
reached  £4  6s.  9d,  had  in  1900  been  reduced  to  £2  Us.  8d. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  various  technical 
colleges  and  schools,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Sydney  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  instituted  examinations  at  which  candidates  may  gain 
certificates  of  competency  in  commercial  education,  while  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  conducts  entrance  and  diploma  examinations. 

Rbforuatories  akd  Industbial  Schools. 
In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State  main- 
tains several  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.     For  girls  there  are  the 
Industrial  School  at  Farramatta  and  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  at 
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South  Head  ;  ftnd  for  boya,  tbe  nautical  sclioolahip  Sobraou  and  the 
Carpenterian  Reformatory.  All  these  institutions  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  At  the  Famunatta  Industrial 
School  the  total  enrolment  of  girls  during  the  year  1900  was  153,  of 
Thorn  35  were  under  and  118  over  14  years  of  age.  At  tiie  end  of 
the  year  the  girls  numbered  97.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
in  1900  was  X3,C33.  At  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  there  were  30 
jprls  at  the  close  of  1900,  the  total  enrolment  for  the  year  being  43,  of 
whom  16  were  under,  and  37  over  14  years  of  age. 

He  want  of  a  reformatory  for  criminal  youths  was  much  felt  for 
many  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  audi  an  institution  m^strabes 
&e4]nently  i;^ored  the  criminal  charges,  and  sent  convicted  boys 
to  the  schoolship.  In  the  early  part  of  1394  the  Government 
acquired  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  and  portion  of  the  land  was  speedily 
ntUiaed,  a  section  of  the  area  in  the  municipality  of  Dundas 
being  set  apart  aa  a  home  for  crippled  and  delicate  lads  who  have 
become  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  superseding  a  similar  institu- 
tion  at  Rydalmere,  but  these  boys  have  since  been  transferred  to 
Kewingtou.  Upon  another  section  of  the  estate,  coming  within  the 
boonduies  of  Eastwood,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was  opened  in 
A.agoBt,  1895.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who  have  been  con- 
ricted  in  the  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep 
Sfwrt  from  such  persons  as  they  would  have  to  associate  with  if  sent  to 
t^l.  In  addition  to  being  subjected  to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are 
taught  farming,  carpentering,  bootmaking,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  paint- 
io)[  and  glazing,  and  jam  making.  At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  102 
bda  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom  35  were  under  14  years  of 
•ge.  The  net  State  expenditure  on  this  institution  amounted  to  £2,883. 
Industrial  work  carried  out  during  the  year  was  valued  at  jC2,940. 

On  the  Sobraon  553  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year  1900. 
The  admissiona  during  the  year  numbered  235,  and  the  discharges 
326.  The  daily  arer^;e  number  on  board  during  the  year  was 
332  ;  and  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  there  were  328  boys  remaining 
on  board,  dp  to  this  date  there  had  been  4,313  boys  admitted  on 
board,  of  whom  3,979  had  left.  Favourable  reports  were  received  in 
tbeconrseoftheyearrespecting  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices 
from  the  nautical  schoolehip  who  still  remained  under  its  supervision, 
a&d  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  in  case  of  misconduct.  The  manage- 
meiit  of  the  institution  is  excellent.  Its  net  cost  to  the  State  during 
1900  was  £7,580.  Calculat«d  on  the  net  expenditure,  the  cost  to  the 
State  per  head  of  enrolment  was  £13  14b.  Id.,  as  compared  with 
£14  19a  4d.  in  1899.  The  results  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned 
MtsbUshments  have  been  of  a  very  succeesful  character,  many  children 
baring  been  reclaimed  from  a  depraved  life,  or  rescued  from  unhappy 
MrronndingB,  and  turned  out,  after  a  course  of  some  years'  training, 
QMfnl  members  of  society.  The  great  advantage  which  the  Sobraon 
•yWwn  poBsceses  over  the  ordinary  penal  system  of  the  State  lies  in 
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the  fftct  th&i.  f^  bo^  irbo  hav«  been  subjected  to  a  oonrse  of  ta*Bijiu)^ 
on  board  the  vessel  are  not  turned  adrift  on  society  mt  the  expira.tu>n 
of  their  term,  but  are  apprenticed  to  persona  of  well-known  cluiracter, 
and  have  every  oj^MMtunity  of  beccnning  reepectable  members  <^  tbe> 
oommunity.  That  they  do  beoratie  such  is  evidratoed  by  the  faot  that 
very  few  lads  apfireaticed  from  the  Sobraon  lapse  into  crime  and  find 
their  way  into  gaol.  When  Budi,  howewer,  does  h^qien,  the  cirtaiiB- 
stance  beccunes  widely  advertised,  and  an  impression  coatraty  to  fact  is 
thus  produced. 

SciHsnpic  Societies,  Etc.    . 

In  a  yotmg  country  such  as  Kew  Booth  Wales,  where  xtost  of  tiie 
people  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  matenal  reaourcea,  the 
existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  scimce,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
higher  aima  of  science  are  for  from  being  neglected.  As  far  back  as  tits 
year  1 83 1 ,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  of  the  Fhilosc^bical  Society 
of  Auatralana  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  experiencing  many 
vioisaitudee  of  fortune  was  tranafonned  in  1866  into,  and  ^terwarda 
incorporated  under  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  coanting  amongst  ite 
members  some  of  the  most  eminetit  men  ia  the  state.  Its  <^ject8 
are  the  advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  the  eocooragement  of 
original  research  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosofdiical 
interest,  which  may  further  the  dsvelc^meiit  <^  the  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia, draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natuinl 
history.  The  proceedings  include  papers  of  the  greatest  interest  on 
important  scientific  questions,  es^tecialty  those  whose  solution  is  of 
Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  has  attraetod 
many  enthusiastic  studentx,  and  the  T-innjp^"  Society  of  New  SonlJi 
Waits  was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the 
advancement  of  these  particular  sciences.  The  s0(^e^  is  housed  in 
a  commodious  building  at  Elisabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  near  the  city,  wd  possesses  a  lil»«ry  and  mnssum.  It  was 
liberally  endowed  by  Sir  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being 
one  of  its  most  munificent  supporters,  wss  also  an  indefatigable  workra* 
in  the  field  of  science.  The  sooiety's  prooeediags  ate  published  at  r^^nlar 
intM^als,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  together  with  exceiUcnt 
illtistraticHis  of  objects  of  natural  history. 

Among  the  other  sdentific  societies  are  the  New  South  Wales  Zoo- 
logical Sodely,  inaugurated  in  1879  ;  a  branch  of  tlie  British  Medical 
Association,  founded  in  1681  ;  a  branch  of  the  Britidi  Astromnnicnl 
Association,  whose  ttrat  meeting  was  held  in  1895  ;  and  a  branch  of  the 
Anthropolt^cal  Society  of  Australasia.  The  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sconce,  and  the  Boyal  Geographical  Soeiety  ot 
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AustnJia,  also  have  branches  in  New  South  Wales  as  weil  as  in  the 
other  states. 

The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  a 
scientific  and  educational  character  which  the  state  liberally  supports. 
Situated  in  a  commanding  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purpose  it  b  intended  to  serve.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1856  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the 
colony,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Government 
Astronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  staff  c^  assistants,  and  during  the 
year  1900  a  sum  of  £4,745  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tutioD.  Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention,  as 
befits  SQchan  important  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity  dependaso 
mnch  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer  took  office  in  1870, 
there  were  in  the  state  only  six  stations,  and  observations  on  the 
climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  were  necessarily 
very  limited  in  character.  At  the  end  of  1900  the  number  of  stations 
had  been  increased  to  1,7.33.  Weather  charts  and  forecasts,  based  on 
tel^raphic  information  received  from  the  other  states  and  New  Cale- 
donia, are  issued  twice  daily.  Bain  gauges  have  also  been  established, 
at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result- 
which  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  light  thrown  00  the  true  character- 
iatics  of  the  climate,  especially  of  that  part  of  the  state  remote  from 
the  sea  coast,  has  tended  to  modify  the  notion  long  current  as  to  its- 
anfitnesa  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement.  The  Observe' 
lory  is  open  to  the  public  once  a  week,  and  during  1900  the  total 
number  of  visitors  was  655. 

Public  Librarirs. 
The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  under  the- 
designation  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  on  the  1st  October,  1869, 
when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription  Library- 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  The  books  thus  acquired  formedi 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  library.  The  number  of  volumes  originnily 
purchased  was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  they  had' 
been  increased  to  149,640,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent 
to  country  lihrariea  The  lending  branch  was  established  in  1877  to 
meet  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present  system  any  person 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clei^man,  magistrate,  or  other 
reapoosihie  person,  obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations  the  loan 
of  any  of  the  works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of  this 
inatitation  was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  oa  loan 
wi»ks  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  expensive 
for  them  to  purchase  oa  actmunt  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  disposal. 
Vnder  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  100  books, 
and  forwarded  to  the  country  libraries  on  application,  to  be  returned  or 
excfaanged  within  four  months.     This  system  was  initiated  in  August, 
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1B83,  and  Ims  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  ainoe.  In  the  covrae  of 
the  year  1900,  10,973  volumes  were  forwarded  to  128  institotitHis,  some 
of  whicli  w«n  at  eoiisidei«bl«  dirtsaces  from  the  motropcrfia.  AD  the 
eiuwgea  in  oonnectioB  with  the  despatch  and  retmm  of  the  books  are 
defrayed  by  the  atate,  and  the  syatan  in  vogne  in  New  South  W*laB 
)B  the  ■Mwt  liberal  of  ite  kwd  in  eiiatenee. 

Tbe  reterenee  departmeBt  of  the  PuUio  library  of  New  Sooth  Waira 
ODntama  113,321  vcdnmea,  and  thelending  brandk  27,138,  wtiiln  there  are 
■bo  9,981  ToluBe*  for  cowntry  libnoMi  to  be  lent  nnder  the  kboTe- 
■leatioDed  ByateoB,  the  total  uamlMr  of  booln  and  paMpUata,  the 
pn^arty  (rf  this  inatitotiw,  being  149,840,  claad&«l  aa  nnder  :— 


ranuM phy,  I 


AatiqiAie*.  aadUjOMaKi-  ■ 


ssyjdiK'fe; 


Po*n;  utd  the  Drum 

-aensnl  Utentnn.  PhlMofr,  ud  OoKtcUd  W 

Works  at  Rtbtaoe 

DDpHcala   

-"lIBitfi^"  Ubttrj 


•.SH 


MM 

S,4U 


The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  Sonth  Wales  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  it  affords.  The  increase  has  been  very  r^olar,  rising  from 
173,205  to  287,429  in  1900,  102,370  of  which  w*re  visit*  to  the 
Iflodini;  branch.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  viota  paid 
to  tbe  Lifanuy  dnring  the  last  ten  yeaiv.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
^nres  oannot  be  taken  aa  in  every  sense  a  teat  of  either  tiie  pc^larity 
el  the  library  or  tbe  reading  hsbita  oS  the  eonimunity,  as  a  sba>wsr  of 
rain  drives  the  habitude  of  the  sumnmding  parks  to  seek  8faeh«r  whi^ 
is  most  conveniently  afforded  by  the  JAbrtJj  and  Art  Gallery. 

imi 173.206       lan 26B,aM 

1B92 lOT.tBfl        1897 286,318 

1893 216,089        18B8 9lt2,3U 

1894 209,099        1899 289,919 

1895 237,170        1900 287,429 

Besides  the  387,429  visits  i«oimled  for  1900,  no  less  than  d04,686  were 
]»aid  to  the  newspaper  rocnn.  Although  the  lendii^;  braooh  contMns 
but  27,138  volumes,  the  total  nwuber  of  times  when  books  were  issued 
daring  the  year  was  not  lees  than  106,039,  and  the  nainber  of  persona 
availing  themselves  of  the  privil^^e  of  borrowing  was  8,311  ;  ao  that  on 
an  average  eaoh  book  was  taken  fonr  timea,  and  each  person  to  whom  a 
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permit  was  granted  nsed  near!;  thirtecD  Tolnmes  during  the  ytiKt.  As 
MWial,  work*  of  fietioii  were  eztensivelj  read,  eaoh  of  the  3,716  novels 
IB  tbe  bnnch  h«viiig  beea  iBsaed  over  twelve  times  daring  tlie  year. 
Thx  navber  cf  TolumeB  of  ectcfa  clase  t^m  ont  was  as  follows' : — 


liilMophy,  Bcisiioe,  and  tb«  Arti 

r,  (%nMo)ag7,  AntiqaHit^  and  Mythologj 

_    jby  md  GofTMnadaBM    

Gaognphj,  Topography,  Voyigeauid  TraT«ls,ato.   

JarHprnd<nc«,  Political  Economy,  Social  ScJBDce,  etc 

Tbwdogy,  Moral  and  Mental  Philoaopby,  and  Edncatioi .. 

Poetiy  uid  the  Drama   

" il  Litetatmw,  PhiWogy,  and  Collected  Worki 


8,SM 
7,247 
8,609 
1.01S 


Daring  1886  and  1887  conuderable  extenaioos  were  made  to  the 
prsmiwa  of  the  Public  Libmy  of  IVew  South  Wales,  which  had  become 
much  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  pnblic,  and  the  pro[»er 
honaing  of  the  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  down  tJie  old 
bnilding  in  M&oquiuie«treet,  and  a  contract  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  1867  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  £\Q,i.55. 
The  new  buHding  was  opened  to  the  pnblic  in  April,  1890;  and  the 
Public  Librwy  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  one  of  the  most  convenient 
in  Australia  In  July,  1699,  it  was  found  advisable  to  remove  the 
TjinHing  Branch  of  the  Library  from  the  old  building  in  Macquarie- 
rtnet  to  a  more  central  position  in  the  Queen  Victoria  Market 
boildingx.  In  December,  1S99,  the  Library  was  incorporated  and 
received  a  statutory  endowment  of  £2,000  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

The  institutioD  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control  of  the 
llinisto-  of  Pnblic  Instruction.     Its  cost  to  the  State  during  1900  was 

£ 

Booka,  Periodkala,  and  Binding S.lTl 

aahmr* 6.521 

Uiacellaneoaa — Cleaning,  Freight,  Bepaira,  fte.  1,196 

Total 8,887 

The  administration  of  the  Copyri^t  Act,  the  editing  of  the 
Historioal  Records  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  administrative  work 
in  connection  with  the  Board  for .  Intemotional  Exchanges  are  also 
performed  by  the  Library  stafl*. 

Besides  the  Public  Library,  which  is  situated  in  Sydney,  there  are  smaller 
tibrariea  eatabliahed  in  the  principal  population  centres  throughout  the 
stateL  Theae  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  headik— Schools 
of  Aril,  receiving  an  a-nnnal  subvention  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
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iy6  isaTBvcTioii,  Bcams.  and  bsuqios. 

monetary  support  accorded  by  the  public ;  and  Free  Libraries,  estarblished 
in  connection  with  municipajities.  Those  of  the  former  class  are  far  the 
more  nnmerouG.  Under  the  provisiotiB  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867 
any  muoi^pality  may  establish  and  maintun  a  Free  Library,  and  where 
such  is  done  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  to  the  sum  of  £300  if  the  library  is  available  for  tbe  use  of  a 
population  of  I,000,orto£100  where  tbe  population  to  whom  the  library 
would  be  accessible  reaches  300  persona  The  number  of  public  libraries 
in  the  state  is  310,  and  these  contain  about  500,000  volumes.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of  private  circulating  libraries 
which  are  extensively  patronised. 

National  Art  Gallery, 
The  National  Art  Gallery  was  opened  in  June,  1676,  in  connection 
with  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  (established  in  1871).  It 
was  re-opened  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880  in  temporary  buildings 
in  the  Sydney  Botanical  Gardens,  and  is  now  situated  in  the  Outer 
Domain,  in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  building,  which  has  received 
recent  additions,  but  is  yet  incompietc.  The  Gallerycontaiiis  an  excellent 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  best  modem  artists  of  the  old  world,  and  includes  several 
very  valuable  gifts  from  private  persons.  The  collection  of  Water  Colors 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  out  of  England.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  value  of  the  contents  of  tbe  Gallery  is  not  less  than  £123,000, 
Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Gallery  is 
open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  nnd  public  holi- 
days the  attendance  is  especially  numerous.  During  lOOO  the  Gallery 
was  visited  by  -307,525  persons,  the  averajje  Sunday  attenijance  being 
3,146,  and  on  week-days,  62rt.  Under  certain  regulations  art  students 
are  admitted  to  the  Gallery  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  the 
total  number  registered  in  1900  was  315.  In  1894  a  system  of 
loan  exchanges  between  the  Art  Galleries  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Adelaide  was  introduced.  By  this  arrangement  pictures  are  sent  from 
Sydney  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  others  are  received  from  the 
Art  Galleries  of  those  cities  in  exchange.  That  the  interests  of  art  have 
benefited  under  this  system  is  unqueRtiunable.  Another  excellent  scheme 
was  initiated  in  July,  1895,  by  which  collections  of  pictures  belonging 
to  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  Art  Society  are  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
principal  country  towns  for  temporary  exhibition.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1900  the  totel  expenditure  on  the  National  Art  Gallery  was  £132,828, 
of  which  the  sum  of  £91,638  had  been  expended  on  works  of  art  The 
disbursements  during  1900  were  r-r- 

£ 

For  works  of  art l,B98 

For  maiDtciiance,  including  freight,  framci,  repairs,  and  insunnce       9S3 
Forealariea , 1,594 

Total  coat  to  the  State 4,476 
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MusEuua. 

Hie  Anatralmn  Mnseuni,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ans- 
trstia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  Sydney,  facing  one  of 
tlie  principal  parks.  After  its  foundation  in  1836  it  was  connected  for 
some  time  with  the  Botanical  O&rdens,  and  was  located  in  Macquarie- 
9tre«<  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the  Surveyor-General's  Office, 
uid  finally  in  1849  to  its  present  position.  The  collections  contain  care- 
fally-selected  specimens  of  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history  found 
in  mch  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete  collection  of  zoological 
specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character.  The  popnlBTtty  of  the 
institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  is 
visited.  The  Museum  k  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Monday, 
and  on  Sundays  the  visitors  are  very  numerous.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  1900  was  116,927,  the  daily  average  being  601  on  Sundays,  and 
324  on  other  days.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution 
amooDted  to  £.^,111,  of  which  ^1,969  was  expended  on  account  of 
purchase,  collection,  and  carriage  of  specimens,  and  purchase  of  books. 

The  Technological  Museum,  formerly  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  is 
now  honsed  in  a  fine  building  at  Ultimo.  This  museum  was  instituted 
at  the  close  of  1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian 
Museum  ;  but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lost  in  1882  by  the  Garden  Palace  fire.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once 
vade  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December,  1863,  the  museum 
'^vs  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now  contains  interesting  and 
valaabie  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  many 
nanofactures,  and  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  products.  The 
popularity  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  105,275 
persons  visited  it  during  1900. 

There  are  branch  Technological  Museums  at  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  West 
Haitiaod,  Newcastle,  and  Albury,  which  were  visited  by  1 24,007  persons 
during  1900,  a  decrease  of  9,062  on  the  attendance  of  the  previous 
yettr.  The  sum  of  ;£4,707  was  expended  on  the  various  institutions  of 
this  oatore  (including  the  one  in  Sydney)  during  1900. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  is  a 
Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  housed  in  an  iron  building  in  the 
Outer  Domain.  The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week-days, 
admission  being  free. 

BELiGioy. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  state  all  religions  are  equal  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
during  the  early  days  of  the  state's  hisrory  such  was  not  the  caee.  New 
Sou^i  Wales  was  originally  a  Crown  Colony,  and  tbe  Church  establish- 
ment  as  it  existed  in  England  was  naturally  transplanted  to  these 
ihorea.  Ecclesiastical  monopoly  nevertheless  only  continued  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  state  were  eventually 
extended,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal 
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religious  bodies  ^hich  theu  existed — tlie  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbjteriana,  and  Wesleyon  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  them 
denominationa  the  Goremment  grant«^  ivhat  has  oaaally  been  deaioini- 
nated  State  aid,  vhich  oontinued  long  after  tAe  old  politioal  aystsm  bad 
pttssed  away  and  bad  been  replaced  by  Responsible  Government.  In 
1SS2,  boverer,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  fntnre  paymMits  to  the  clergy 
then  actually  in  reoelpt  of  3tat«  aid.  In  tbe  year  following  Uie  passing 
of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Government  amounted  to  i:32,372,  thaa 
distributed : — 

Chnrdi  of  Ekidand £17,967       Pr««bTt«ran    £3,87S 

BomanCatlKilio  Church...       S.74S        Weri;^yaii  Mstbodist %784 

Year  by  year  the  smn  payable  has  been  leBsenJng,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  reoeipt  of  State  aid,  so  tlmt  daring  tixa  jene 
ended  June,  1901,  the  payment  by  the  State  was  £4,381,  distnbnted  aa 
follows : — 

£2.141       Pieelwteriwi  £312 

1,178        WeikyanMcthodkt 4M 

The  payments  to  the  clei^  of  diflerent  denominatione  are  given  tor 
varions  periods  since  1 863.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  years  the 
amounts  paid  were  lest  than  in  sacceeding  yean.  This  anomaly  is  dna 
to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent 
from  the  state.  The  total  payments  made  since  1863  Mnonnt  to 
£565,171,  of  which  £304,653  was  paid  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  £160,111  to  Roman  CalJioIics,  £56,050  to  Presbyterians,  and 
£44,367  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  :- 


T-c. 

Clinn*of 

Romu 

--^ 

SSS^ 

AlldMOOlB- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1SB3 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

2,784 

32,372 

1S8S 

u,in 

7,430 

3,090 

1.B72 

26,SI» 

I8T0 

12,388 

6,683 

2,180 

1.573 

22,722 

187« 

10,72S 

fi,fl08 

1,*» 

1,372 

19,331 

18S0 

71799 

3992 

1702 

1,710 

15,049 

18SS 

0,791 

3,000 

1,039 

1,136 

10,966 

1890 

5,568 

2,600 

702 

900 

9,756 

ISSl 

6.S47 

2,570 

70S 

875 

9,484 

1892 

4,926 

2.312 

702 

ISO 

8,600 

1893 

4,260 

2,300 

702 

750 

8,012 

1894 

3,521 

2,058 

644 

687 

6,910 

•1895 

1,920 

1,023 

351 

438 

3,732 

189S-4 

S,824 

1,976 

MQ 

887 

7,056 

189ft-7 

8,537 

1,SSS 

AS2 

7» 

6,727 

1897^ 

2,881 

1,698 

552 

734 

5,863 

1898-9 

2,600 

1,433 

592 

534 

6,121 

1899-1900 

2.2SS 

1,»7» 

BKt 

4E0 

4,6W 

1MKM>1 

i,M 

1,178 

512 

4fiO 

4,281 
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.  13i0  aamber  of  peraooa  evtiUed  to  Stete  idd  darit^  1900  -waa  25 — 12 
<i«gjinep  of  t^  OimicJi  of  Eoghmd,  fi  fiomin  G^olici,  4  Presby- 
teriftns,  and  3  We^tyan  MeitkMlist& 

At  tb«  Censas  of  1901  the  nomber  oC  tidhffl«iits  to  ead)  of  tb«  denomi- 
™«*T"™it  witii  the  clergy  registered  for  the  c^ebr&tioB  of  marriages,  iFas  as 
given  below.  Tbe  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  adherents 
to  eadi  denomiiiAtioii  oompared  with  the  number  of  clergymen  in  active 


Omct. 

AttweoU. 

P»pOrtloil 

«as 

289 

182 
200 
37 
61 
5 
10 
1 
27 
4 

«3,131 

347,286 

132.S17 

137,638 

10,618 

24,834 

7,387 

9,586 

770 

13,685 

6,4*7 

1,072 

5.471 

408 

1,024 

3,434 

130 

4,«2t 

I,«1Z 

18,068 

3,08S 

1,717 
1,162 

Konan  C»tboti« 

6S8 

467 
1,477 

1,612 

Boddliiit,  CoDfadaii ..._ 

prMthinker,  Ag-'TT''- _....^...» 



»  ^'HV^ — 

TotaL. 

1,179 

1,8M,S4S 



Fjron  the  figsres  just  givoa  fuU-bhioded  abori^nea  and  half-castos 
Uving  in.  a  BO«n*dic  state,  to  tbe  number  of  4,287,  nave  been  excluded. 
Taking  the  wbtde  papulation  (less  aboriginee),  there  were  1,149  persons 
on  an  aremge  to  each  clai^gyman. 
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Formerly,  religious  statistics  were  collected  every  year.  It  has  now 
been  decided  to  have  only  one  collection  half  way  between  the  Censna 
periods,  so  that  new  figures  will  be  available  every  five  years.  The 
tigures  given  below  refer  to  the  year  1901,  when  the  latest  collection 
was  made.  In  that  year  the  number  of  persona  of  14  years  of  age  and 
over  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averaged  ^161, 132.  When 
the  aparseness  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  con- 
sidered, the  church  attendance  will  appear  fairly  satisfactory.  In  1881 
the  Church  of  England  had  the  largest  attendance,  but  from  1881  the 
Church  of  Home  has  taken  the  lead. 

The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereunder,  but  too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  resulte,  as  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  secure  thoroughly  complete  I'eturns.  No  proportion  is  stated 
for  the  Salvation  Army,  as  the  returns  quote  a  larger  attendance  than 
the  actual  census  of  the  whole  of  that  denomination. 


Mnmbetol 

IHvine  Sarv-too 
on  SuDdrnja. 

mUMidIng 
Dlilne  Service 

9S,M2 
109,0*6 
27,090 
12,429 
85,401 

7,580 
17,811 

S,S43 

Percent 

361,132 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  the 
state,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the 
number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service. 
Dnring  the  year  1900  there  were  759  churches  belonging  to  this 
denomination,  and  868  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship, 
accommodating  altogether  146,362  persons;  and  the  attendance  on 
F'undays  of  habitual  adherents  was  95,842.  In  January,  1901,  the 
number  of  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriagea,  was  362. 
The  Church  of  England  in  the  state  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
five  other  Bishops,  whose  sees  are  Newcastle,  Goulburn,  Bathurst, 
Grafton,  Annidale,  and  Riveiino.      By  an  Act  passed  in  1881,pro^Tsion 
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was  made  for  the  creation  of  corporate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which 
property  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  and 
trusts  for  various  dioceses  have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  They  are 
entitled  to  hold,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  all  real  and  personal  property 
■which  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  grant,  will,  or  otherwise. 

The  fioman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  under  whom  are  the 
aufTraftan  bishops  of  Hsitland,  Goulbum,  Bathurst,  Armidale,  Witcaonia, 
and  Lismore,  the  whole  state  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province.  Ko 
fewer  than  thirty-three  religious  orders  are  represented  in  the  state. 
In  1901  there  were  299  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The 
nuDiber  of  Boman  Catholic  churches  was  527  ;  besides  these,  there  were 
699  buildings  or  dwellings  vised  for  Divine  Service.  The  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  churches  and  buildings  amounted  to  132,574,  and  the 
attendance  of  adherents  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  109,046,  while 
the  total  number  of  attendants  of  all  ages  was  138,460.  A  return 
issned  by  the  Church  authorities  gives  the  number  of  religious  brothers 
as  277,  and  the  number  of  nuns  as  1,943. 

The  TBiioua  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  state  had, 
during  1900,  312  churches  used  for  public  worship;  there  were  also 
586  public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  number  of  ministers  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  is 
162,  of  whom  176  were  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  South  Wales,  4  with  the  Presbyterian  Chui-ch  Synod  of  Eastern 
Australia,  and  2  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kast«m  Australia 
reconstituted  Synod.  The  accommodation  provided  in  churches  and 
buildings  was  50,736  sittings,  and  the  attendance  of  habitual  adherents 
numbered  about  27,090.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Church,  the  state  is 
divided  into  fourteen  Presbyteries,  each  comprising  a  number  of  separate 
charges,  to  each  of  which  a  Minister  is  appointed.  The  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is  controlled  by  a  General  Assembly,  which 
site  annually,  and  consists  of  Minist+rs  and  Elders  from  the  charges 
within  the  different  Presbyteries.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Moderator, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Presbyteries,  who  also  nominate  representatives 
to  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  first  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  South  Wales  was  held  in  1865.  By  Act  of  Parliament 
the  Assembly  has  power  to  grant  permission  to  trustees  to  mortgage 
Church  property,  and  trustees  are  authorised  to  hold  property  for  the 
Cburch  generally.  In  July,  1901,  a  scheme  of  federal  union  was 
adopted  by  representatives  from  the  various  states,  and  the  united 
church  is  called  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia. 

Ilie  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Australia  received  from  the  English 
Conference,  in  1884,  an  independent  constitution.  There  are  nine 
districts  into  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  communion  is  divided. 
Throughout  the  state  there  are  460  churches  and  602  other  preaching 
places,  with  sittings  to  the  number  of  105,292.  The  denomination  has 
ia  its  servic*  144  regukr  clergy  and  608  loc»!  preachers.     The  number 
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of  duirtih  laeoibers  is  11,9(6,  wltUa  there  «ra  1,164  ooBunumcanto 
otfaer  thui  raerohcn  ;  And  the  atteodoace  ci  pcracMu  of  14  jem 
and  over  at  Divine  Serrioe  on  Sundays  was  77,884.  The  Weeleyan 
Methodist  Church  Propttty  Act  of  1669  pravides  £or  the  appoiatment 
o(  trustees  to  hold  all  lands  aoqnired  by  gift,  devise,  purchase,  or 
otlierwise,  under  a  deed,  a  model  of  which  fomu  a  schedule  to  tJie  Act ; 
and  Ute  measure  gives  power  to  a  majority  of  Ute  trustees  to  loortgage, 
exchange,  or  lease  Church  pn^rerties.  It  also  provides  for  tlte  aj^raint- 
ment  (d  a  Custodian  and  an  Acting  Custodian  of  Deeds,  who  aro  to  be 
noti&ed  by  the  Preaideat  of  the  Conference,  and  their  names  publisbed 
in  the  Govenumnt  €faxeUe,  and  regi*t«red  in  the  I^nd  Tit^  Office. 
The  Tonga  Distoict  and  SoaA  Sea  Missions  <u«  attached  to  the  Naw 
South  Wales  Conferenoe. 

The  Primitive  Methodiste,  tjnitad  Methodista,  and  othm-  Metiiodista, 
wit^  the  Bible  Cbristiaas,  hare  78  churches  and  11  other  buildings, 
and  33  clergy;  accommodation  is  provided  for  14,845  penoos  ;  aod  ^ 
attendance  at  Divine  Servioe  is  aboBt  7,860. 

In  January,  1902,  the  various  Methodist  denominations  entered  into 
orgaoic  union  as  one  church,  the  united  body  now  oonstitutang  the 
Melodist  Church  af  Australia. 

The  Congregational  Ouirdi  baa  77  churches,  as  well  aa  40  buildings  or 
dwellings  used  for  w(»^p;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  accommodata 
34,100  persona  The  clergy  licensed  to  c^brate  marriages  number  61, 
and  the  attendance  at  Divioe  Servwe  on  Sundays  averages  12,429. 

1^  varions  Baptist  Churches  in  die  st&te  have  37  lioensed  ministeas, 
with  41  <^nrches  and  76  oth»-  buildings  devoted  to  puUic  wiHdiip  ;  the 
Sunday  atteodaiioe  averages  7,560  peraons.  The  Bf4>tist  Uiuon  of  New 
South  Wales  is  not  inoorpcwated,  and  »o  cannot  legally  h<^d  property 
in  trust  for  the  denominati(«i.  Annual  sewons,  witJb  baJf-yeurly 
maombiiee,  ace  held,  the  chair  being  takran  by  a  President,  who  is 
elected  annually.  For  several  sessions  a  draft  oonstitntion  was  undM* 
t^  eonsideration  of  the  Union,  whidii,  amcragBt  other  matters,  provides 
that  alt  propertiee  which  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  accrue  to  the 
Union  dull  be  hehi  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed,  by  TruateM  to  be  duly 
^>pMnted.  The  constitution  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  force,  but  the 
matter  of  incorporation  remains  in  abeyanue. 

TheSalvationAnny  was eetablishedinAu^raliain  1882.  Melbourne 
was  made  ihe  chief  oentiv  for  Austialaaia  under  the  command  of  a 
Commissiotier,  and  Sydney  was  oonatitiited  tJie  boadquartera  for  Xow 
South  Wales,  with  a  separate  chief  (^cer,  who  is  t^-med  Colooel, 
in  command,  all  officers  and  mjembers  bearing  military  titles  and 
defflgoatioas.  The  various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  &igadier, 
Major,  StaffCaptain,  Adjutant,  I^sign,  Capt^n,  Lieatenant,  and  Cadet. 
The  rank  and  file  oonust  of  aergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers, 
There  are  also  treasurus  and  secretaries  to  oorps.  Peraons  who  are  in 
sympathy  widi  the  Salvati<Hi  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the 
"  Articles  of  War" — which  cwnbme  a  nnnfpnfiinii  c^  faith  and  a  pledge 
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■giinit  As  OM  of  intoxicMting  liquors  oad  >»ae£nl  dn^B — iorm  aa 
AuxiliHy  TrwjTTift  and  contribote  to  the  fiuMls  <^  die  Army.  Persons 
deairaaa  of  membenfcip  are  pablidj  recwvtid,  ^ter  one  manth'i  pnobattioD. 
amd  h»Ting  siiiMd  tbe  "  Artieles  of  War,"  And  %ra  then  Attaclied  t» 
tbe  corps  nearest  their  place  of  reaidence.  Tbe  Army  haaoaly  lOofiaocB 
lioenaed  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  has  341  boildinga  used  for  serric^ 
acoommodatiDg  43,800  persons.  The  number  of  peraous  Attending 
pwhlic  woiship  on  Sundays  is  eatinkatad  a*  17,811. 

BMidea  those  above  enuaarated,  ^ere  are  otber  distinct  religions 
biciiea,  for  tbe  moat  part  Protestant  denominaticmB,  wUh  clergy  licensed 
Ity  the  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  Tlie  number  of  clei^  ministering 
to  Aeae  in  1900  wma  41;  &e  churdtea  wid  otlter  buildings  ^vd  for 
Ditiae  Service  luinbeFed  85;  and  tbe  attendaaee  was  about  5,843 
peiwa. 

Xbe  Bnmber  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was  1,179, 
and  diechnrohea  nmnbered  2,419,  in  ad£tioD  to  which  there  were  3,143 
dweJlinn  or  other  buildings  naed  for  public  worship.  Accommodation 
wss  provided  for  546,054  persons.  The  average  attendance  on  Sundays 
waa  about  361,132. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations, 
with  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1900,  was  : — 


(Io.o< 

To»che™. 

BcholmontheBoll. 

If 

1UI«. 

^ 

ToUL 

Mukx. 

Fenula. 

■tottL 

h 

Chnicbof  england.. 
Raman  CathoUo 

831 
571 
303 

81 
495 

46 
111 

48 

1.318 
244 
648 
343 

1,628 
196 
192 
143 

3,389 

1,228 

1,300 

520 

2,026 

228 

231 

174 

4,707 

1,472 

1.946 

863 

4,465 

424 

423 

317 

26,400 
16.079 
S,845 
4,333 
17,814 
2,010 
1,S41 
1,284 

34,028 
20,501 

11,049 
5,474 

23,178 
2.432 
2.469 
1,736 

60,428 

38,580 
19,894 
9.807 
40.992 
4,442 
4,310 
3.020 

43,329 

29,487 

CongrBR»tioi»l    

Uetbodiat    

7,207 
26,356 

&lvatioa  Army 

4,933 
2,131 

2,286 

4,611 

9,W6 

14,607 

78,606 

100,867 

179,473 

The  average  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  returns  tor  the  Salvation 
Army  includes  children  who  occasionally  attend  the  schools,  but  are  not 
ennriled ;  hence  the  attendance  shown  is  greater  than  the  actual  enrol- 
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The  ftttendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  children  between  the  t^es  of  7  and  15  years,  inclnsive, 
at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday- schools.  The  number 
of  Sunday-schools  and  teacheis,  and  the  attendance,  during  the  under- 
mentioned four  years,  were  : — 


v«. 

•Aoota. 

teKhsn. 

Hilt. 

FtBmlt. 

Tot»L 

ISSl 

1,887 

12,169 

64,932 

68,692 

123,524 

1894 

2,049 

13,131 

47,552 

61,949 

109,601 

1897 

2,167 

13,748 

66.060 

72,420 

128,380 

1900 

2,286 

14,607 

66,042 

74.696 

130,537 
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Police. 


AT  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  police  foi-ce  of  New  South  Wales 
con^sted  of  2,142  men  of  all  ranks,  of  wbom  761  were  mounted. 
The  force,  which  comprises  13  superintendents,  11  inspectors,  39  sub- 
inspectors,  58  senior-sergeauts,  121  sergeants,  302  senio^con8tablea, 
1,584  constables,  &nd  14  detectives,  is  commanded  by  an  Inspector- 
General,  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  SecretaJ7  of  the  state, 
the  police  being  directly  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  system  of 
municipal  government  which  exists  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  very 
imperfect  one,  and  the  question  of  handing  over  to  the  incorporated 
areas  the  power  to  raifie  local  bodies  of  constabulary  and  to  appoint 
their  own  honorary  magistrates,  has  not  been  seriously  considered ;  nor 
even  if  such  powers  did  exist  is  it  at  all  likely  that  any  municipality 
woald,  were  the  matter  left  optional,  care  to  burden  itself  with  the 
preservation  of  order  while  the  Government  continued  to  perform  this 
duty  in  the  unincorporated  districts. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  police  in  the  metropolitan  and 
country  districts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be 
neen  that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  force  is  steadily  increasing 
in  strength : — 


Number  of  la- 

T«r. 

nlry. 

Totel 

Police  Ofllmr. 

I8B1 

643                   1 

022 

l,66S 

^698 

18B2 

897                 1 

039 

1,756 

679 

1S83 

714                 1 

062 

1,776 

684 

18M 

731                 1 

088 

i,m 

681 

1895 

745                 1 

108 

1,863 

681 

18M 

749                 I 

125 

1,874 

682 

1897 

764                 1 

143 

1,897 

686 

1S9S 

792                 1 

166 

1,967 

676 

1809 

821                 1 

195 

2,01fl 

667 

ISW 

888          '         1 

254 

2,142 

637 

Tncluded  with  the  figures  for  1900  there  were  36  members  of  the 
force  engaged  on  military  service  in  South  Africa. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  duty  which  the 
police  are  called  upon  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  a  \e.rge  portion  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock 
•chedules  and  the  returns  of  works  and  manufactories,  and  other  work 
of  a  liko  character;  in  many  coses  they  also  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty 
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Sessions  and  Wardens'  clerks,  and  fill  other  offices  baving  no  direct 
connection  vrith  police  duties.  The  test  which  is  sometimes  applied  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  populations  of  the 
various  States,  namely,  to  tioiapan  the  numbers  of  persons  protected 
by  each  officer,  ia  quite  worthless  unless  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  police  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  areas  of  tJie 
provinces  are  also  taken  into  eontideraticn.  The  comparison  afforded 
by  the  ft^owing  table  may,  therefore,  only  be  accepted  for  what  it  is 
■warth.  The  figniea,  like  liu»e  previoualy  given,  r^er  to  tike  end  ot  the 
jmr  1900  ^— 


Folks. 

rowehPoDnOflkier. 

aiite. 

poi^ 

a«ii*y. 

,«. 

IrihtM- 

"^ 

HnrSotrthWalo 

sss 

736 

173 
150 

1,294 
780 
6U 
219 

2,142 
1,466 

sea 

392 
4«1 
250 

6M 

804 
66a 
950 
35* 
710 

Uft 

ao 

South  AnrtralU 

WMtBmAurtralia.... 

2.306 
1,908 

61     1       S2& 

567 

1,301    1      178 

A  compariflon  of  the  poUoe  force*  of  the  principal  cities  of  Anatt^- 
kflia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the  next 
table,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Australasian  capitals  have  pro- 
portionately less  police  supervision  than  the  other  places  enumerated  in 
the  list.  This,  however,  of  itself  argues  natluDg  in  favour  of  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the  Australasian  cities,  but  rather 
that  a  large  number  of  police  could  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  force 
now  employed  for  their  protection : — 


%r^. 

OthL 

s-x. 

tatKh 

PoUu 

Oonrtuble. 

ath» 

c^^.. 

AuitralMi*- 

No. 
883 

735 
202 
173 
150 

58 
Bl 

14,280 
1,204 
,,0.1 

No. 
651 

672 
593 
937 

290 
B57 
490 

380 
400 
490 

United  Kingdom— 
Edinburgh   

No. 
1,607 
1,310 
1,146 

5,051 
2.451 
3,490 

1,836 
1,091 

817 

No. 

1  United  3tat«a— 

Hobart 

WellingtoD  

United  KLigdom- 

Philadelphia 

427 
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Tbst 

1900-1 


■1  coat  ol  tiw  polka  aerriee  in  Nev  Sonth  Wntee  for  tlie  year 
rmc  ^368,067.  This  ann,  WweTer,  tneladrs  not  imty  tho 
s  offieen  Mid  men,  but  slao  ihe  expenses  of  equipraent,  fon^ 
iting,  Ha  well  •■  of  the  office  establiflhiBent.  The  fmy  td  a 
rmngm  from  6s.  to  8«.  per  diem,  while  ■ergamU  nceive  from 
10b.  6d.  per  day.  Detectives  receive  fnun  9s.  to  13e.  per  d«j. 
juiMin  of  tke  eoet  of  die  pcdice  forces  of  the  various  States 
fcimd  below.  TSe  greater  prt^xtrtioa  of  mounted  troopers  in 
Me  States  wliere  veiy  large  and  thinlj-popalKted  districta  have  to 
■UMied  tends  t»  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
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1S8  11    S 
229  11     1 
149  10    2 
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0    4    7 

6.811 

IWU    9 
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IIMSU 

IW    fl    8 

6,m 

1.18l,0« 

1*0  n  0 

Compilation  of  Crimiral  Statistics. 
So  one  who  has  given  bis  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  prevalence 
d  oiMM  in  Australasia  can  have  failed  to  be  strook  br  the  fact  that,  in 
aoa^MOMon  with  the  oUier  Btatee,  New  South  Wales  has  alwavs  shown 
*  naaikaUj  b^  rate  of  o&ndera — a  rate  which,  it  is  trme,  has,  as  in 
•be  easB  of  the  other  Sbctes,  f^en  with  the  social  progrcfls  ed  the 
peofil^  bst  wfaidi  has,  neverthelesa,  jemr  mtter  year,  pertinaciouiilj 
MBntaiBed  ite  onenviafale  pre.eDiineiice  auHntgat  the  prorinoes,  with  ^le 
exception  of  Western  AoetoaJia,  which  is  in  quite  an  exoeptional  poaitioa. 
In  one  quarter  the  theory  was  put  fctrward  that  this  staUi  <k  af&irs 
Bosst  be  dae  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  bond  popalation  of  early 
days  ;  but  nnfortnnately  for  this  conjecture,  the  statistics  show  that  at 
the  time  it  was  hatankd  only  36-2  per  cent  of  the  ofTenders  were  natives 
of  the  State,  while  at  present  the  proportion  baidy  reaches  one- 
third.  Undoubtedly  the  position  occnpied  by  New  South  Wales  is  not 
one  into  which  the  State  has  been  forced  and  held  there  by  one  cause 
alone.  The  absence  of  an  Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  criminals  from 
other  provinces ;  tbe  large  floating  population  of  the  State ;  the 
diSirtiUGeB  in  the  criminal  code ;  the  greater  strictness  of  police  adminJB- 
tratiim — all  thcae  are  matters  which  must  be  recognised  as  having 
flurtcd  and  as  exerting  an  appreciable  inflnenoe  on  the  prevalence  of 
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crime  in  New  Sonth  Wolea.  But  carefal  investigatioD  during  the  last 
few  yenrs  has  shown  that  the  returns,  both  of  the  police  and  of  the 
Gierke  of  Petty  Sesaions,  have  painted  the  State  in  much  darker  hues 
than  the  actual  number  of  the  criminal  population  warranted.  Foi-merly 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  number  of  apprehensions  shown 
hy  the  police  to  have  been  made  during  the  year ;  but  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  figures  obtained  from  the  police  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, as  they  represent  the  total  transactions  of  the  various  stations 
and  offices  nitlior  than  the  actual  number  of  persona  apprehended.  For 
example,  it  is  the  piactice  to  count  an  arrested  person  at  every  office 
into  which  he  may  be  brought  prior  to  making  an  appearance  before  the 
fiench,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  police  returns  are  over- 
stated to  the  extent  of  something  like  13  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  better  to  abandon  altogether  the 
tigures  compiled  by  the  police,  and  to  rely  upon  the  returns  of  the 
courts  alone,  since  every  person  who  is  entered  in  the  charge- books 
must  be  brought  up  in  open  court ;  but  this  course  has  only  been 
possible  within  the  past  six  years,  for  the  returns  of  the  Clerks  of 
Petty  Sessions  themselves  have  been  to  a  great  extent  misleading. 
Indeed,  it  has  now  been  considered  advisable  to  discard  the 
statistics  of  magistrates*  courts  for  all  years  prior  to  1891,  for  down 
to  1890  the  form  of  return  tilled  up  by  the  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions, 
which  was  that  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  such  as 
to  lend  itself  very  readily  *o  careless  compilation,  being  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  entries  made  could  not  be  checked  in  the  statistical  office. 
Accordingly,  another  form  of  return,  which  would  ensure  the  accurate 
entry  of  the  proqeedings  in  magistrates'  courts,  was  prepared  and  came 
into  use  for  the  tirst  time  in  1891.  Since  that  year  imperfections  in 
the  compilation  of  the  statistics  have  been  remedied  one  by  one  as  they 
have  manifested  themselves.  It  was  found  that  a  large  element  of 
confusion  was  introduced  by  the  presentation  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  on  the  different  bases  of  cases,  offences,  and  persons.  One  case, 
of  course,  might  cover  a  number  of  persons,  and  one  person  might  he 
chaiged  with  several  offences  on  the  one  appearance.  To  make  a  proper 
comparison  between  the  population  and  the  persons  who  are  given  to 
lawlessness  the  number  of  offenders  should  be  taken,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  figures  have  been  compiled  since  1 894.  For  the  pi-eceding 
three  years  shown  in  the  comparative  tables  which  follow  this  explanation, 
only  the  actual  numbers  of  offences  were  obtainable,  and  the  tigures  have 
therefore  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  offenders  by  a  method  which  gives 
as  correct  an  cetimato  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

MAaiSTBATES'  CouRTa 

In  the  M^etropolitan  and  Newcastle  districts,  the  Courts  of  Petty 
Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates ;  and  in  the 
country  districts  by  Police  M^istrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the 
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letter  of  whom  are  honorary  officers.  All  penonB  entered  id  the  charge- 
boobs  of  the  police,  except  such  aa  have  been  committed  by  a  Supreme 
Court  Jadg«  ot  by  a  Coroner,  muBt  be  brought  up  at  Petty  Sessions, 
eidier  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or  to  be  committ«d  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  With  the  exception  of  breaches  of  the  Distillation  Act,  the 
Cnstwns  R^^olations'  Acts,  the  Chiaeee  Restriction  Act,  and  the 
Children's  Protection  Act,  which  are  puniahable  in  the  lower  courts  by 
a  maximum  sentence  of  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  the  first 
two  statnt«8,  and  of  two  years'  impriaonment  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  of  Kew  South  Wales  is  limited 
to  offences  involving  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. A  magistrate  is  not  empowered  to  pass  cumulative  sentences ;; 
bat  while  a  person  is  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  com- 
mittal of  one  offence  he  may  be  brought  up  iu  a  lower  court  to  answer 
to  another  charge^  and  if  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  another  term, 
to  take  effect  from  the  expiry  of  the  first  sentence. 

Exclusive  of  thoBe  chtu^^  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  the  persons 
brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year  1900  numbered  56,590,  of 
whom  37,462  hod  been  arrested,  while  19,128  appeared  on  private  and 
police  Bunmions.  This  gave  a,  proportion  of  4,174  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, «a  compared  with  4,022  in  the  year  1899  ;  so  that  during  the 
twelve  months  the  amount  of  crime,  as  disclosed  by  the  returns  of  the 
lower  courts,  increased  to  the  extent  of  152  per  100,000  inhabitants. 
Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  in  what  manner  the  accused. 
persons  were  brought  up  to  onsiver  the  charges  preferred  against  them^ 
and  how  their  cases  were  dispoBed  of  It  is  to  be  understood  that  where- 
several  ofiences  were  charged  against  a  person  on  the  one  appearance, 
account  is  only  taken  of  the  most  important ; — 


"£535? 

Summvily  deAlt  wiUl. 

Ho-bRncbtuiL 

CoiiTictid. 

.w. 

ToUL 

Committed. 

Byumt    

By  private    uid  police 

37,462 
19,128 

33,iBS 
13,559 

2,986 
6,444 

36,444 
19,003 

1,018 

fi6.690 

47,017 

8.430 

55,447 

1,143 

It  will  be  ^een  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  56,590  persons 
charged  before  magistrates  during  the  year,  only  1,143  were  committed 
to  higher  courts,  and  no  less  than  55,447  were  summarily  dealt  with — 
ooDvictions  being  recorded  in  47,017  coses,  while  8,430  persons  were 
diachorged  after  evidence  hod  been  taken,  or  against  whom  proceedings 
were  not  pressed.  Appended  is  a  division  of  the  accused  persons 
according  to  sex,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  females 
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contributed  7,900  to  the  ranks  of  the  offenders,  only  1  per  cent,  of 
their  number  were  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  as  compared  with 
2'ld  per  cent  of  the  males.  Of  the  femnlee  oommitted,  nearly  50  per 
cent  were  charged  with  lu«eny,  breaking  and  entering,  stealing  from 
the  person,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling : — 


». 

'mT^ 

BaBun*rll7<l«atwll)i. 

OoomdttML 

0«vW«i.     "l-^^. 

TgU 

Males  

43,690 
7,000 

40,406 
e,M2 

7,171 
1.289 

47,626 
7,821 

1,0U 

36,590 

47,017 

8,480 

5G,447 

CoEDparing  the  male  and  female  offenders  with  the  population,  it  will 
be  found  that  of  every  100,000  males  in  the  state  durii^  1900,  6,813 
were  charged  with  oETences  against  the  law,  while  of  an  equal  number 
of  females  but  1,235  were  accused  before  magistrates.  The  summary 
conWctions  give  the  proportions  of  6,660  per  100,000  males  and  1,026 
per  100,000  females.  In  the  case  of  committals,  however,  the  females 
emerge  from  the  comparison  on  much  more  favourable  terms  ;  for  while 
149  of  every  100,000  males  were  sent  up  to  higher  courts  during  the 
year,  the  proportion  of  females  so  dealt  with  was  but  12.  The  preceding 
table,  reduced  to  a  population  basis,  will  be  found  below  : — 


--■ 

llWl*- 

SunuDMUj  dealt  with. 

Coffl- 

C«ivlet.d. 

etc 

T..^ 

6,812 
1,236 
4,174 

6,600 
1,026 
8,468 

1,003 
197 
fl22 

6,663 
1.223 
4,090 

Pertons 

Although  the  mean  population  within  the  metropohtan  area  in  1900 
was  479,570  as  compared  with  874,760  in  the  country  districts,  27,201 
of  the  56,590  persons  charged  before  magistrates  during  the  year  were 
brought  up  in  the  metropohtan  division.  On  the  basis  .of  population, 
this  gives  a  proportion  of  6,671  offenders  per  100,000  inhabitants  in 
the  metropolis,  a  much  heavier  rate  than  that  of  the  country,  vis., 
3,359  per  100,000.  It  ia,  of  course,  obvious  that  whcve  the  tempta- 
tion to  break  the  law  is  greatest,  the  largest  number  of  offenders  will 
be  found  ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  many  offences,  such  as  druuken- 
nees  and  other  offences  against  good  order,  are  liable  to  be  promptly 
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<lealt  with  in  large  a^^^regations  of  popalatioD,  while  to  a  great  extent 
the;  escape  attention  in  sparsely-settled  dbtricts.  If  an  examination 
be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  oflences  with  which  the  aocnsed  were 
charged,  it  will  be  fouad  that,  while  the  total  rate  of  the  metropolitan 
district  waa  69  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  country,  the  rate  of 
ofiences  against  the  person  and  against  property  in  Sydney  and  suburba 
was  but  59  per  cent,  above  the  corresponding  rat©  for  the  other  parta 
of  the  State.  The  difference  in  the  percentage  of  offenders  committed 
in  the  two  divisions,  which  may  be  Keen  from  the  following  table,  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  great  excess  of  peraons  within  the  metropolitan 
■irea  chat;ged  with  offences  against  good  order  : — 


tNMfk*. 

Sumnuray  if»Xt  vKb. 

1     etc. 

TotiL  NciiiiD  or  OmsDiM. 

27,201      22,822 
29,388      S*,196 
66,590     47,017 

3,939 
4,491 

26,761 
28.686 
66.447 

NewSonthWalei    ... 

1.143 

p™  100.1)00  or  PopuuTioB. 

6,671 
3,369 
4,178 

4,769 
2,706 
3,472 

821 
613 
622 

6.S80 
3,279 
4,094 

New  South  W^ra   .. 

34 

Leavinj;  the  committals  to  be  dealt  with  iu  the  superior  court  returns, 
an  ioTentigatioa  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  the  55,447 
peraous  Kummarily  dealt  with  in  1900  were  accused,  shows  that  tliere 
were  3,777  persons  charged  with  offences  ^lainst  the  person,  735  with 
offeooes  ajtainst  property  with  violence,  4,390  with  offences  against 
{voperty  without  violence,  17  with  forgery  and  offences  against  the 
enrreney,  and  46,628  with  other  offences,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
which  were  of  a  minor  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  drunkenness  and 
other  offences  against  good  order-~ench  a«  disorderly  conduct  and  using 
bad  language — and  of  v^rancy  and  breaches  of  various  Acts.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat  large  number  of  offenders  sum- 
marily dealt  with  is  made  up  principally  of  persons  who  cannot  justly 
be  included  amongst  the  criminal  classes,  the  total  number  of  offenders 
agamst  the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery  and  offences 
against  tlie  currency,  being  8,819  out  of  a  total  of  65,447.  Appended 
will  be  found  a  dasHfication  of  the  offenders  summarily  dealt  with 
daring  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  proportions  per  100,000  of 
popvlaticm.  As  already  explained,  the  figures  originally  published  for 
the  yt»n  1891,  1892,  and  1893  referred  to  offimces,  and  they  have, 
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therefore,  been  reduced  to  the  basiB  of  offenders  as  in  the 
yeat«: — 


•■W' 


•s^ 


Ooo^Ord 


Hdmhb  or  OrraxDm 


1891 

5,515 

917 

4,622 

4.. 

66,433 

67,K» 

1S92 

8,178 

im 

5.596 

24 

66.140 

68,933 

1393 

6.381 

1,004 

6,127 

19 

64,926 

66.467 

1694 

5,302 

24 

49,772 

60,437 

1895 

4,105 

799 

4,8«6 

16 

49,336 

59.119 

1896 

3.866 

747 

4.792 

33 

45,726 

55,164 

1897 

3,877 

7M 

4,398 

24 

46.796 

64,851 

1898 

3,910 

626 

21 

44,919 

64,147 

1899 

699 

14 

43,777 

62.821 

1900 

3,777 

73S 

4,290 

17 

56,447 

Pm  100.000  OF  PoFCunoic. 


1891 

482-9 

803 

404-7 

3-8 

4,941-4 

5,9131 

1S92 

634-9 

845 

476-6 

2-0 

4,769-6 

6,8667 

1893 

447-2 

83-5 

6,623-6 

1894 

3fl7-5 

77-7 

432- 1 

4,066-7 

4,926-0 

328-2 

63-9 

388-9 

1-2 

3,944-4 

1696 

304-3 

68-8 

377  1 

2-6 

3.598-7 

4.341-5 

1897 

300-5 

58-8 

340-8 

1-9 

3,549  fl 

4,250-8 

1898 

297-9 

47-7 

355-9 

1-6 

3,422-5 

4.125-6 

1699 

287-5 

3372 

1-0 

3,282-6 

s;9eo-7 

1900 

278  9 

54-3 

316-8 

3,442-8 

4,094-0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
population,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  actual  number 
of  offenders  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  continuity  of  the  fall  being 
broken,  however,  in  1892,  and  again  in  1900.  When  the  returns  are 
compared  on  the  basis  of  population  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
ofiendera  per  100,000  inhabitants  is  shown  to  have  been  remarkably 
steady,  the  rate  falling  fram  5,9131  in  1891  to  4,094-0  in  1900.  The 
figures  for  1900,  however,  show  an  advance  on  those  for  the  preceding 
year,  principally  arising  from  the  preponderance  of  offences  against  good 
order.  The  figures  relating  to  the  individual  classes  of  offences  are 
somewhat  disturbed  by  those  checks  incidental  to  alt  progress,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  rates  for  all  classes  of  crimes  have  fallen  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for  which 
summary  convictions  were  obtained  during  1900.  Of  every  100,000 
males  in  the  state,  5,660  were  summarily  convicted ;  and  of  every 
100,000  femaJes,  1,025  were  simUarly  dealt  with.  The  offences  of 
which  the  females  were  found  guilty  were  naturally  less  serious  than 
those  committed  by  the  males.     As   the  table  shows,  the  number  of 
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1  against    the  person   and  againBt  property  with   or  without 
violence  was  645  per  100,000  males  and  83  per  100,000  females. 


«10». 

H*|M.|P«IUJ«L 

F«»n.. 

Hil«.   F«ii>]«.|F«noDi. 

1.718 

t8;e7i 
7,sri 

6;jio 

mil 

U6 
1.0» 

'sio 

IM 

Fwi«y  ud  ofluKH  ■giiiiit  Uw  cumoc? 

S06 

OOnHDOttactudHlintfa^prii^^DK    .. 

*0,*M 

e.Mi 

17,017 

6.860 

1.0B 

8.488 

A  table  affording  a  comparison  between  the  punishments  infiicted 
on  summary  conviction  in  the  lower  courts  during  the  last  ten  years 
would  be  of  great  interest,  but  unfortunately  the  returns  do  not  permit 
of  its  compilation  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy.  There  is,  how- 
BTer,  aufGciently  reliable  information  to  shoif  that,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment  was  somewhat 
higher  in  the  five  years  1896-1900  than  iu  the  five  preceding  years, 
to  a  alight  extent  a  tendency  has  been  evinced  of  late  years  to  punish  an 
offender  in  other  ways  than  that  of  consigning  him  to  gaol  without  the 
option  ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who  were  given  the  option  of 
paying  a  fine  or  finding  security,  or  cf  working  their  sentence  out  in 
gaol,  it  is  also  clear  that  during  the  last  five  years,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money,  the  proportion  able  to  pay  the  fine  has  fallen, 
and  the  proportion  imprisoned  in  default  risen.  Below  will  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  summary  conviction  in  1900; — 


Oflmcs. 

I^fci 

Ja^rt. 

Fenm^ 
1    ^^^ 

^■r" 

S- 

Total. 

1.1W 
1^887 

13! 

m 

782 

7 
1,156 

'i;is7 

1 

i;iB7 

1050 

Oflmat  tKtlnn  propertj.  with  vlolmee. . 

KM 

S.781 

B.ses 

ToUl 

a.m 

ie.»ia 

3.«S 

I.! 

1,2*8 

17.017 

As  shown  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to 
peremptory  imprisonment  was  3,408,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in 
default  of  paying  the  fine  or  of  finding  security,  viz.,  16,916,  the  total 
niunber  imprisoned  was  20,324,  out  of  47,017  summarily  convicted  by 
the  magistrates^tOr  43'23  per  cent.  The  number  of  fines  paid  was  25,193; 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  were  iioprisoned  in  default  o£ 
immediately  paying  the  fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term 
had  expired,  the  amount  having  been  paid  in  the  meaawUile.  The  total 
sum  received  by  way  of  fines  during  1900  was  £22,310,  of   which 
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amount  £12,519  was  paid  into  the  Coosulidated  R«Tenae,  £6,266  was 
given  to  Uie  Police  Reward  Fund,  and  £3,696  waa  paid  to  the  Transit 
Conunissioners,  benevolent  institutions,  municipalitiee,  and' informers. 
The  amount  of  the  fines  rec«iveii  during  each  year  since  1891  is  given 
below.  With  the  exception  of  the  amounte  for  the  years  ISyS  to 
1900  the  sums  are  exclusive  of  rewards  paid  to  informers  and  of 
fines  going  to  municipalities  and  other  corporate  bodies  : — 


1801 

25,865 

1896 

19,313 

1892 

24.450 

1897 

20,749 

1893 

2t,B34 

1S98 

23.103 

17,915 

1SS9 

21,508 

22,011 

ISOO 

22,610 

Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic,  No.  17), 
provision  has  been  mode  for  whipping  as  an  additional  punishment, 
chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  and  for  indecent  exposure. 
The  Bench  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  of  two  Stipendiary 
Magistrates ;  and  in  the  country  districts,  of  a  Stipendiary  or  Police 
Magistrate  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  no  case  was 
whipping  added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magistrate's 
court  during  the  year  1900. 

The  First  Offendera'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23),  con- 
taining provisions  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  of  so  much  value 
in  the  treatment  of  crime  in  older  countries,  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  June.  Under  this  enactment  a  youthful  offender  who 
has  been  convicted  of  an  ofience  committed  under  sudden  temptation 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  by  his  future  conduct  that  his 
aberration  was  only  temporary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  pre- 
vention of  contamination  by  gaol  associations  is  provided  for.  The  person 
whose  case  is  dealt  with  in  tbis  mannerby  the  presiding  magistrate  or  judge 
is  not  required  to  serve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  is  liberated 
on  entering  into  a  recognisance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  the  period  over  which  hia  sentence  extends,  the 
probationary  term,  however,  being  not  less  than  one  year  in  every  case. 
Before  lie  is  permitted  to  depart  from  custody  ho  is  examined  for 
future  identification,  and  during  the  period  covered  by  his  sentence 
he  mnst  report  himself  to  the  police  every  three  months.  If  he  should 
fail  to  do  so,  or  should  again  lapse  into  crime,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  gaol  for  that  portion  of  his  sentence  which  is  still  to  run  ; 
but  should  his  behaviour  be  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  proba- 
tionary period  he  is  not  reganled  as  having  been  convicted,  and  if  at 
any  time  later  on  he  is  arrested  for  another  offence  a  previous  conviction 
cannot  he  put  in  against  him.  During  the  year  1900,  65  persons 
summarily  convicted  were  released  under  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Offenders'  Probation  Act,  and  in  the  table  showing  the  punishments 
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inflicted  these  penooa  have  been  included  under  the  heading  of 
"  Bound  Over."  In  one  or  two  caaea  &d  offender  bo  dealt  with  by  the 
iDAgiatrate  wvtt  unable  to  6nd  Bureties,  and  in  default  had  to  go  to  prison. 
In  1899  there  were  8  penous  treated  as  first  offender^  of  whom  5  bed 
been  convicted  once  previously,  and  2  four  times  previously,  while  one 
man  bad  no  leas  than  7  previous  convictious  recoitled  against  him.  In 
1900  tbere  were  9  convicted  persons  treated  as  first  offenders,  of  whom 
4  had  one  previous  conviction,  2  had  two  previous  convictions,  2  had 
three  previous  convictions,  and  1  male  offender  harl  been  four  times 
fnvvionsly  convicted.  With  regard  to  this  two  conclusions  may  be 
drawn — either  that  judges  have  been  over  lenient  in  dealing  with  the 
accused,  or  the  means  of  identification  are  so  inadequate  that  the 
prisoners  were  able  to  pose  as  first  offenders. 

A  comparison  of  the  persona  convicted  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion daring  the  last  ton  years  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  For 
the  seven  years,  1894  to  1900,  the  actual  figures  are  given;  for  the 
preceding  years  an  estimate  has  been  formed  : — 


1  OScndan  asiunrt  the 
1             |-r«n. 

Offm»tsr^  .giUDbt 

OtberOSeuliin- 

T«». 

PerlM/iOO 

PerlW.OOO 

Per  100,«» 

,H<ii»b<r.  lofPopuli- 

N'uiubtr. 

ofPopulB- 

of  POI.UI.- 

1 

turn. 

""■ 

lion. 

1S91 

2.525 

2211 

3.055 

267-5 

45,186 

3056-6 

1892 

2.838 

2411 

3,66S 

311-6 

44,829 

3808-7 

1803 

2.5S8 

212-6 

3,484 

299-6 

43,972 

3654-7 

18M 

2,083 

169-8 

3.474 

383  a 

40,653 

3313-5 

1895 

1,863 

148 '9 

3,417 

273-8 

41,614 

3327-1 

1800 

1,862  '     145 'S 

3,468 

272-1 

40,183 

3162-5 

1897 

1,836  1     142 '3 

3,141 

Z43-4 

39,718 

3078-0 

1808 

1,940        147-8 

3,333 

254-0 

39,603 

3017-5 

18H 

1,860  1     130-4 

3,212 

240-9 

38,906 

2917-3 

IBDO 

,   i.aso 

143-8 

3.193 

235-6 

41,874 

3088-7 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  the  ten  years  there  has  on  the 
*hole  been  a  marked  diminution  in  thenumber  of  summary  convictions  by 
Qu^istrates,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  100,000  of  population — and  that, 
too,  in  face  of  the  constant  passing  of  new  Acts,  breaches  of  which  are 
punishable  by  fine,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  dispose  of  cases  in  the 
lower  courts.  Since  the  appointment  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  there  has  been  a  greati^r  proportion  of  cases 
summarily  dealt  witli,  while  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  proportion 
of  BC(]uittals  and  discharges  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Prior  to  ISSO, 
it  may  be  said  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  brought  before 
nwgistrmtee  were  discharged,  while  in  no  year  shown  since  1885  was 
Uw  proportion  more  than  16'6  per  cent,  until  1890.  when  the  figures 
leached  20-2,  Since  that  year  the  percentage  has  agnin  declined, 
EslliDg  as   low   as    U-9    in    1900.      The   following   table   shows   the 
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proportion  of  Bummary  convictioaB  hj  n»^t»t«s,  of  acquittals  kdA 
discha^es,  and  of  committals  to  higher  courts  : — 


.    .Tmt. 

SonmiUT 

to 

peroent. 

pwcent 

poioeDl. 

1876 

701 

2S'3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

1886 

141 

3-0 

1890 

80-4 

16-0 

3-6 

1891 

81-6 

14-8 

3-e 

1802 

eO'3 

16K 

81 

80-4 

16-0 

3-6 

1894 

82-9 

13-1 

4-0 

189fl 

77 '4 

20-2 

2-4 

1808 

80-S 

171 

2-4 

1897 

79-4 

18<l 

2-6 

1898 

80'9 

167 

2'4 

81-3 

16-3 

2-4 

1900 

831 

14-9 

2-0 

AppHBHEHSIONe. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  retumsof  thepolice  are  somewhat 
overstated,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  figures  compiled  by  them.  This 
has  therefore  been  done  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  proportion  per 
100,000  of  population.  For  the  last  seven  years  the  number  of  arrested 
persons  brought  before  magistrates  has  been  taken,  while  for  the  pre- 
ceding years  the  figures  have  been  estimated  by  a  process  which  leaves 
little  doubt  of  their  close  approach  to  absolute  accuracy.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  shows  a  satisfactory  decline  during 
the  period,  and  that  it  is  now  only  about  four-fifths  of  the  proportion 
in  1891 :— 


Amsu. 

t™. 

Arrau 

Yw. 

Number. 

i^mMooi 

Number. 

Per  100,000  cd 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1806 

40,012 
40,44S 
38,562 
36,044 
36,939 

3,604 
3:436 
3,203 
2,938 
2,953 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1699 
1900 

36,642 
35,443 
35,864 
35.837 
37,462 

2,884 
2,747 
2,732 
2,687 
2,763 

Id  1898  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the  method  of  dealing  with 
apprehensions.  Prior  to  that  year  it  wag  found  possible  to  give  only  the 
total  number  of  persons  apprehended,  but  with  the  more  detailed 
information  now  collected  on  the  arrest  cards,  the  number  of  distinct 
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persons  represented  b;  the  total  apprehensions  can  also  be  ascertained. 
In  the  sDcceeding  tables  dealing  with  ages,  birthplace,  religion  and 
education  of  oOenders,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  figures 
refer  to  distinct  persons. 

Ages  op  OppENCKits. . 
The  ages  of  persons  arrested  for  varioos  classes  of  offencee  during  die 
jear  1900  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serious  offences 
were  charged  agiunst  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30,  and  that 
it  was  this  age-group  which  yielded  the  largest  proportion  of  offenders 
of  all  kinds ; — 


is  I  is 


it 


n 


i^OMt  pn^olj,    with   Tio- 
Afiihut     ptopvirtj,     wllboat 


M3  1,377  tow 


Hie  pn>portion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages  varies  very 
little  from  year  to  year.  In  the  following  table  this  proportion  is 
diown  for  the  year  1900 : — 


A«-. 

ofiwhicefrrDup. 

»U1» 

r^mtiet. 

ToUL 

«^ 

F™-!-. 

T^. 

No. 

5.1 

603 

1,645 

2,485 

4,060 

3,2S2 

3,210 

2,920 

2,147 

4,146 

7 

No. 
2 
24 
232 
481 
623 
491 
432 
360 
108 
410 

No. 

S5 

532 

1,877 

2,966 

4,683 

3,743 

3,642 

3,276 

2,346 

4,566 

7 

No. 
20 
699 
2,598 
3,662 
6,786 
6,326 
6,786 
7,926 
6,774 
5.134 

No. 

1 

32 

346 

731 

1,076 

1,086 

1,284 

1,299 

861 

736 

No. 

lUfniB  and  under  IS 

13'          „                20 

»            „                25 

25            ..                30 

»            „                35 

3S            „                40 

40            ,.                45 

45            „                60 

10  y«»n  and  npwarda 

Notrtated               .      .  .  . 

360 
1,440 
4,217 
3,657 
3,427 
4;408 
6,099 
4,287 
3,338 

24,433 

3,240 

27,682 

3,4)8 

608 

2,044 
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At  the  census  of  1891  the  persons  born  in  Nevr  South  Wales  formed 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  while  of  the  37,682  males  luid 
females  arrested  during  the  yeaj  1900,  only  11,125,  or  40-2  per  cent., 
wei«  horn  in  the  st&te.  These  figures  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
by  themselves  as  pi'oving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  native-born  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  community,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  under  21  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  while  males 
largely  predominate  over  females  among  the  Britdsh  and  foreign-bom 
residents  within  the  state.  With  the  steacly  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  bom  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  has 
naturally  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contributed  by 
them  to  the  total  number  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  1900  being 
402  per  cent,  as  against  32-8  per  cent  in  1891 ;  and,  similarly,  the 
proportion  of  arrests  of  persons  bom  in  other  parta  of  Australasia  has 
risen  in  this  state  from  8'6  per  cent,  to  11 '4  per  cent,  iu  the  same 
period  ;  while  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  than  Aus- 
tralian birth  resident  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the 
figures  falling  from  58-5  per  coat,  to  48'4  per  cent,  during  the  past 
decade. 

But  little  can  he  gained  by  a  comparison  of  ofiences  with  the  number 
of  persons  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  committed 
by  the  adults,  who  comprise  only  two-fifths  of  the  native-bom  as  against 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents  of  other  nationalities.  Taking  only 
the  adult  males  committed  to  gaol,  and  comparing  them  with  the  adult 
male  population,  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community  are 
the  much-abused  Chinese,  who  show  7  convictions  per  10,000.  Next 
come  the  nativt-born  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  with  11  per 
10,000  ;  then  the  South  Australians,  with  13  ;  the  Victorians,  with  15  ; 
the  Tosmanians,  with  16;  the  English,  with  17  ;  the  Germans,  with  17  ; 
the  New  Zealanders,  with  19 ;  the  Scotch,  with  20  ;  natives  of  India, 
with  24  ;  the  Irish,  with  25  ;  the  Italians,  with  26 ;  the  Danes,  with 
35 ;  the  Russians,  with  37 ;  the  French,  with  50 ;  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  with  51  ;  and  natives  of  the  United  States,  with  71.  Even 
thoe^gures,  though  deduced  from  proper  data,  require  some  explanation. 
The  olfenders  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to  Scandinavia  are  for 
the  most  part  sailors,  whose  offences  should  not  be  charged  against  the 
general  population  ;  some  of  the  French  are  recidivistes  from  New 
Caledonia ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ofiences  do  not  arise 
from  the  nationality  of  the  offender,  but  from  his  ignorance,  his 
poverty,  or  his  environment.  In  connection  with  thia  subject,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  natives  of  countries  which  show  a  low  average 
of   comparative   criminality  exhibit  in  the  state  a  rate   of    apparent 
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s  difficult  to  undentand  except  oa  the  suppositioa  that  a  freer 
life  and  a  larger  remuneration  have  awakened  dormant  tendeuciea  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  developed.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  immigrant  and  sea-fariug  population  from  other  countries  do  not 
neceaurilr  represent  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community 
from  which  they  spring. 

The  native  countries  of  distinct  persons  arrested  in  1900  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table : — 


Mill 


OtfavCcnoiDinirulUi  Stotaaud  «r 


IMbtrTtaiga.. 

item    

Total  .. 


At  present  there  seems  room  for  legislation  with  a  view  to  restrict 
the  influx  into  the  state  of  the  criminal  class  from  elsewhere.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  the  other  states,  New  South  Wales  labours  under 
ft  serious  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  As  the  table  shows,  11,125  or 
40'2  per  cent,  of  the  person.s  apprehended  were  natives  of  this  State, 
while  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia  cimtributed  3,158,  or  11-4  per 
oenL  of  the  total.  New  South  Wales  is  unfortunately  not  protected 
by  legislation  restricting  the  influx  of  criminals  from  outside  her  borders, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  most  desperate  charactera 
with  which  the  judicature  of  this  State  has  to  deal  have  made  their  way 
here  from  other  parts  of  the  continent 
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The  nominal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1900  the  arrests  of  distinct 
persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : — 


m™™.. 

Bellgioiu. 

k 

1 

1 

t|l!f 

l| 

No. 
H7 

n 

9 

TJ 

No. 
US 

18 

No. 
l.Hl 

» 
10 

so 

No. 

No. 

'i 

M 

76 

IM 
6« 

Mo. 
«W 
S65 

8 
ST 

NOl 

181 

^-^  

i.ne 

m 

»,80« 

«|»,».|     m 

ST.«> 

It  is  found  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  are  arrested  as  to  the  religious  belief  which 
they  nominally  profess,  as  in  some  instances  offenders  are  found  to  have 
returned  themselves  aa  of  three  or  more  different  religions  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  but  allowing  for  all  such  persons  the  foregoing  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offenders.  The  table  shows 
a  large  excess  of  Roman  Catholic  offenders.  This  denomination  numbers 
about  25-5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  proportion  of  persons 
so  returning  themselves  was  44*8  percent,  of  the  total  offenders — a  con- 
dition of  things  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  and  which  has  in 
all  probability  been  due  to  the  lower  social  condition  of  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholi;  community. 

Education  of  Opfendbbs. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  been 
obtained  as  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  formerly 
adopted  for  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficolty 
of  defining  the  term  "  Superior  Education"  that  classification  has  been 
abandoned,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  persons  who 
are  said  to  be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinction 
between  this  class  and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  attempted. 
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The  edncation»l  status  of  diatiact  persons  aireBted  during  1 900  is  shown 
below: — 


Bad  iDd  Wilt*. 


IUIm.   Fenudn.   TdML 


Againrt  the  penoo 

AniiMt   property,   with 

A^kiiut     property,      without 


Forgery  and  offences  sgaiiut 

t£e  earre&cy I 

Agsinst  good  order,  inoladiDg 


Kot  inclDded  in  the  preceding 
Tot»l 


The  proportion  of  pereons  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  the  community 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  about  95'6  per  cent., 
while  in  1900  the  proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  were  so  far  educated 
was  95 '8  per  cent.  From  these  figures  a  hasty  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
tliat  the  progress  of  education  has  not  been  attended  with  that  decrease 
in  crime  which  its  friends  confidently  expected  to  follow  in  its  train. 
Bat  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  although  the  proportion  of 
persona  arrested  who  can  read  and  write  has  much  increased  of  late 
jreora,  sni^h  increase  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  education,  even 
amongst  those  whose  environment  offers  inducements  to  the  commission 
(berime. 

The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crime  is  the 
notable  decrease  which  has  for  many  years  been  observable  in  the 
number  of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offences.  Although 
Uie  direct  effect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  csnnot  be  gauged  by 
fignreo,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  educa- 
tion ia  doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  good  throughout  the 
cdmm  unity. 

Dbunkemnees. 
Ihiring  1900  the  arrests  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without  disorderly 
ooodoct,  numbered  20,416,  or  54-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
anots,  as  compared  with  19,300  arnnts,  and  a  proportion  of  53'S  per 
cenL,  tor  the  previous  year.  There  were  also  585  persons  proceeded 
•gainst  by  summons  for  this  offence,  as  against  638  in  1899.    The  total 
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nniober  of  cases  of  drunkenness  desJt  iFith  b^  the  police  was,  tberafbre, 
21,003,  as  compared  with  19,938  in  the  previous  year.  The  propoi'tion 
of  cases  of  drunkeaness  per  100,000  of  population  waa  1,551,  an  increase 
of  56  on  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  arrests  and  summons  cases  for  drunkenness  in  the  nietro- 
politaji  and  extia-metropoUtan  districts : — 


DMilol. 

exhv 

Total. 

8iunro<NuCMM 

No. 
II.QIS 

lis 

No. 
8.300 

472 

Na 
20,418 

sss 

12.031 

8,»72 

21.008 

Persona  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  resident*  of  large  toims, 
and  it  is  only  natnral  to  expect  that  with  an  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  towns  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness.  A  comparison  of  the  arrests  during  the  last  ten  yean, 
as  well  of  the  summons  oases,  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  decreaiie  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Too  much  stress,  however,  could  not  he  laid  upon  the 
falling  off  in  arrests  if  there  were  not  other  evidence  of  the  decreane  of 
drunkenness,  as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector 'General  of 
Police  could,  according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
persons  apprehended  on  this  charge ;  but  the  decline  in  proportion  of 
arrests  has  been  coincident  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  intoxicants,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on 
the  wane : — 


Y«r. 

^ittS^'" 

BdnmiDu 

ToUlOww 
of 

"*■"■    i*"™^"^ 

PopuUlJon. 

1891 

15,838 

3,45* 

19.092 

1,013 

20,105 

1.760 

14,638 

3,234 

17,872 

1,058 

18,930 

1,608 

1803 

13,694 

3.397 

17.001 

718 

17.808 

1,480 

1894 

13,465 

3,468 

16,933 

676 

17,509 

1.427 

1896 

U.IOS 

3.609 

17,717 

662 

18.379 

1.489 

1S9« 

1.1,31! 

3.572 

IS,883 

616 

1SI.4M 

1,535 

1897 

J5.1.H 

3,542 

18.673 

V-Vt 

19,326 

18.724 

873 

19,397 

1,478 

15,974 

3.326 

638 

19,938 

1,495 

1900 

16.721 

3,607 

20,418 

685 

21.003 

1.051 
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The  uaniber  of  oonvictions  obtained  for  dmnkennese,  with  and 
vittoot  disorderly  conduct,  doring  the  je&r  1900,  was  20,901.  In 
S,S43  of  these  caaes,  or  29-9  per  cent,  the  offence  was  committed 
between  8  a-m.  on  Saturday  and  8  a-m.  on  Sunday ;  and  in  2,333  other 
flMCs,  (H-  1 1  -1  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  offence  was  committed  between 
8  aju.  OD  Sunday  and  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  number  of  convictions 
obtaioed  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Act  durint;  the  year  will  be 
found  below.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  hotels  are  required  by 
law  to  be  doeed  on  Sunday,  although  the  licensees  are  allowed  to  sell 
to  lodgnre  and  bond  jide  travellera.  As  the  arrests  on  Sunday  show, 
the  law  is  not  greatly  respected  : — 


—"•"-.- 

f,„„^     1  NdwBeuth 

Liquor  on  Suudkj,  and  keeping 

140 

48 

4 

109 

M 
2S 

24l> 

!98 

170 

302 

On  pages  259  and  260  are  given  the  number  of  public-houses  licensed 
in  the  state,  and  the  number  of  colonial  wine  liceuses  current  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Ue  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirite,  winee,  and 
lennented  liquors  since  1891  is  given  in  the  following  table  ;  also  the 
tots]  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicanta  consumed,  expressed  in  terms 
of  proof  spirit  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  per 
inlwbitant  hsa  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 

EAtity  in  1900  being  over  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  year 
wn: — 


T«r. 

(pn»(V 

g.11.. 

,.».. 

pJU. 

g»D.. 

I8»l 

0-84 

11-43 

2-S4 

1892 

1-00 

0-87 

10-84 

2-68 

IS03 

0-83 

0-85 

9-i7 

2-31 

18M 

0-77 

0-80 

0-02 

218 

1890 

0-7S 

O-M 

8-02 

3-09 

1S96 

9^1 

2-12 

18ST 

0-71 

0-72 

969 

2-17 

189B 

075 

0G4 

091 

2-22 

1S90 

0-76 

0-67 

10-21 

2-27 

l«0O 

082 

0B7 

11-00 

244 
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The  question  of  ihe  relative  prevalence  of  draakenneBS,  as  tested 
by  the  aumber  of  persons  arrested  for  that  offence  in  the  difTerent 
stales,  has  received  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  appeiu- 
that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a  bod  pre-eminence.  The 
total  onsea  of  drunkenness  and  the  number  per  100,000  of  poptilation 
in  the  different  states  and  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  year  1900,  were  as 
given,  below ; — 

a,.,.  No  rt  ouM  Pt  100.000 

'™'*-  or  dnrnkMiMM       of  pofuMioa. 

New  Sonth  W»1m 21,003  1,547 

Victoria   1C,878  1,3*7 

QuMiuluid 8,254  1,887 

South  Anatnlia 2,266  «06 

Weatera  Auitralia 3,070  1,748 

TmidmiU 625  362 

NewZeaUnd  7,319  968 

The  cases  of  drunkennesa  in  New  South  "Wales  in  1900  were  the 
highest  recorded  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  all  the  other  AustrB' 
lasian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  were  also 
iaoreasea  on  the  totals  for  the  preceding  year.  In  comparing  the 
drunkenness  returns  of  the  various  states,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
an  argument  founded  solely  on  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is 
misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  extent  of  the  area  supervised 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  law  will 
be  leas  strictly  enforced  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  consumed 
per  head  of  the  community  is,  perhaps,  a  better  guide,  though  not 
always  a  safe  indication,  unless  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
are  also  conudered  ;  but  where  the  habits  of  communities  are  so  similar 
as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  provinces,  the  consump- 
tion per  head  is  a  tolerably  fair  test.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
"Food  Supply,"  the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  of  proof  strength 
per  inhabitant  stood  at  2'44  gallons  in  Kew  South  Wales  ;  2-95  in 
Victoria;  2'72  in  Queensland;  302  in  South  Australia;  5-19in  Western 
Australia  ;  1*72  in  Tasmania  ;  and  1-9(S  gallons  in  New  Zealand  ;  the 
average  for  the  Commonwealth  being  2-64  gallons.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
consumed  is  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Victoria,  while  in  New 
South  Wales  it  is  somewhat  below  the  avera^  for  the  Commonwealth. 
In  regard  to  Western  Australia,  in  dealing  with  the  consumption  of 
intoxicants  the  circumstance  that  the  males  largely  exceed  the  females 
must  not  be  neglected.  If  a  comparison  were  made  as  to  the  consumption 
per  head,  excluding  females,  the  case  against  Western  Australia  would 
be  very  materially  altered  The  figures  given,  however,  at  once  dispose  (^ 
the  theory  so  persistently  put  forward  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  effectually  when  it  is 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  numberof  males  engaged  in  manual  labour  is  Ear 
Urger  here  than  in  must  of  the  states  with  a  more  favoarable  record. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  r^ptrd  this  offence 
not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  crime  as  of  a  disease^  It  has  been  fre- 
quently advocated  that  the  dipsomaniac  should  not  be  sent  to  gaol  to 
herd  with  criminals  and  Have  his  weakened  faculties  subjected  to  their 
evil  inflnenoe,  but  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  specially  built  for  his 
reception.  The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  offence  has  proved 
to  be  practitsilly  worthless,  as  the  some  faces  are  constantly  re-appearing 
before  magistratee,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the 
conree  of  a  few  years.  During  1900,  out  of  a  total  of  17,030  distinct 
peraons  arrested  for  drunkenness,  3,104,  or  over  16-2  per  cent.,  were 
brought  up  more  than  once.  Of  these,  one  man  was  arrested  32  times, 
&Dother  21,  another  19  times;  while  three  women  appeared  respectively 
33,  22,  and  31  times  in  the  courae  of  the  year.  An  examination  of 
the  criminal  records  of  the  state,  over  a  period  of  years,  also  dis- 
cloBed  the  ratber  startling  fact  that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population  commenced  their  career  with  an  imprisonment  on  a  charge- 
of  drunkenness. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  rational  and  efficient  method  of  dealing  with., 
inebriety,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  (1)  a  penitentiary  for  the  casual 
drankani  class  alone  ;  and  (3)  an  inebriate  asylum  at  Long  Island,  ii> 
the  Hawkeabnry  River,  for  tbe  reception  of  those  classed  as  habitual 
dnmkuds. 

Inquests. 

In  all  cases  of  violent  or  nnnatural  death,  death  resulting  from 
accident,  sudden  death,  death  in  a  hospital,  and  in  oases  of  suicide,  it  is-- 
the  duty  of  the  Coroner  for  the  district  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  cause- 
if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  death  was  due  to  violence . 
or  other  unnatural  means,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  t»- 
order  the  exhumation  of  a  body  if  necessary,  to  summon  jurors  and 
witnesses,  and  to  commit  for  trial  a  person  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  "^ 
tbe  crime  of  manslaughter  or  murder.  Every  death  which  takes  plac* 
in  gaol  or  in  a  lockup  must  be  investigated,  and  it  is  also  customary  to 
lic4d  an  inquest  on  ^e  bodies  of  all  persons  executed  in  gaol.  In  a 
diatnct  where  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unable  to 
hold  the  usual  inquest,  a  magistrate  may  hold  an  inquiry  ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  commit  a  suspected  person  for 
tarial,  he  must  terminate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  where  facta  are  dis- 
doaed  which  point  to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  direct  the  poliea 
to  pft«ecute  at  the  nearest  police  court.  The  numbers  of  deaths  during 
1900,  the  caoses  of  which  were  investigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistrates, 
were  1,080  of  males  and  281  of  females,  giving  a  total  of  1,361  inquesta 
and  magisterial  inquiries.  The  finding  of  the  courts  in  293  cases  was 
thAt  death  was  due  to  disease,  and  in  955  cases  to  violence,  while  the 
cause  ci  death  in  1 13  cases  was  not  clearly  defined. 
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U  is  ppovided  b;  Act  24  Vk.  Na  10  that  when  any  real  or  personal 
poaperty  hae  been  dertrojed  or  daaoaged  b^  fire,  the  Coroner  exemisisjt 
junMlicbioD  in  the  dktrifft  where  the  oatbreak  has  occurred  ahidl,  if  fae 
-consider  the  case  to  be  a  ijt  CHie  for  iavestigatien,  hold  an  inquii^  'wiA 
the  object  <d  aeoertaimng  the  origin  of  the  fire.  The  procednre  is 
siaular  to  that  f  oUo«>ed  in  inqoeele  held  in  oosneotian  vidi  caaes  of  de«dL 
Tho'G^maeT  can,  in  acoordaace  with  the  decision  of  his  jiirj,  <x)nainit  a 
|>eiB(Hi  for  lnaJ«n  a  charge  of  arson.  Inqtiirie*  were  heU  daiioK  ISOO 
ixAxt  the  origin  of  142  fires,  and  tbe  verdict  retnmed  vas  one  of  aeoideiit 
in  23  caaea,  of  'arson  in  25,  <tf  insajfioieat  eridenoe  in  d3  caeee,  and 
of  cHeJessness  in  1  oaoe.  ISiQMana  CoronerandaDeptitr-CoffDiier  £or 
^yAxifsj,  and  133  Ooroners  for  tbe  ooBntiy  distriota,  as  well  aa  one  for 
1^  .state  generalfy. 


SupntiOB  GciQKn. — CRnmiAL  /musnonon. 

.A.  Judge  of  ibe  Su[n-«iiie  Court  pceudea  over  the  CeutnJ  Criminal 
'Court  of  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney.  All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  cdiasen  by  lot  ieoia  the  panel  provided  by  tbe  Bh«ri£ 
La  capital  caem  the  right  to  ohallenge,  "both  by  the  Crown  and  hy  tJM 
scctuad,  is  limited,  exeept  for  cause  ehown,  to  twenty  jan»s ;  aod  in 
owes  other  than  those  in  wiiich  the  sentence  of  deadi  may  be  imposed, 
whether  felonies  or  misdemeanours,  the  number  challenged  cannot  exoeed 
eight  Under  Act  56  Yic.  No.  5,  which  was  aesented  to  in  December, 
1891,  a  person  accused  of  an  indictable  offence  is  privileged,  but  not  com- 
pelled, to  give  evidence  in  his  own  bdiaif.  Friur  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  Bueh  a  privil^e  was  only  gnuited  to  those  charged  wiUi  bigamy. 
At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  proeecutioB  an  oocused  person  may  also 
•oake  a  statement  in  his  defence  without  rendering  lums^  liable  to 
examination  thereupon,  either  by  oonnse)  for  the  Crown  or  by  the  Court. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  eleven  jurors  were 
.agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  If  the  jury  disagree  in  tbe 
&Bt  instance  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either  oome  to  a  i-erdict 
or  are  discharged  by  the  Court  If  no  verdict  is  retunted  the  prisoner  is 
iiable  to  be  tned  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  su^n^eme,  civil,  and  oriminal  sittings  of  the  OosKt 
held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  half-year,  and 
hold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for  dealing  with  the 
more  serious  clsss  of  criminal  oases,  especially  those  in  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  involved,  and  for  hearing  civil  causes  at  certain  circait  towns, 
vi& : — In  the  north,  at  Maitland,  Tamworth,  Armidale,  and  Grafton ;  in 
tiiewest,at  Mudgee,  Bathurst,  Dubbo,and  Broken  Hill-  and  in  tbe  sontli, 
at  Goulbnm,  Yaaa,  Wag^  Wagga,  Albury,  DenQiquin,  Yoong,  and  Hay. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Beasions  are  presided  over  by  Chairmen,  wlio 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts.  There  are 
seven  Chairmen  of  Quarter  SamioDS ;  two  of  these  preside  over  tJie 
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Oenrta  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Saburb&n  ftod  Hunter  Distriete,  and  one 
ettch  ic  the  foLowing  districts : — Son^ieni,  soutii-veBtem,  northern, 
myUt-wertoTB,  tuod  western.  All  ofiencefl  except  those  iavolriiig  the 
oqatal  panalt;  are  within  the  jansdiotion  of  the  Court  On  the  trial  of 
[»iaoiier8  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
priacmer'B  counsel,  must  reaeire  queetdons  of  law  for  the  consideration  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court,  or  he  xiaf  «o  act  motu  propria. 

I>nnug  the  Tear  1900  there  were  1,089  males  and  84  females 
coHmitted  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  tJte  state.  Of  tlieae 
1,173  persons,  1,143  were  committed  by  magiatratee,  before  whom  the|y 
bad  beea  brou^t  up  at  Petty  Sessions;  30  by  Coroners,  19  being 
aocoeed  of  murder,  6  of  manalaughter,  and  5  of  arson.  The  number 
ol  persoDB  committed  daring  any  one  year  does  not  neoessarily 
eoiuade  with  the  number  placed  on  trial  during  the  same  period, 
■*  tome  persoDS  committed  at  the  end  of  one  year  do  not  make  their 
■fipearanoe  until  the  following  ye«r.  Excluding  those  against  whom 
tie  AUomey-General  declined  to  £le  a  bill,  there  were  1,143  persona 
nemded  in  tlte  returns  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  state  during 
1900,  1,065  being  maleit  and  78  females.  The  following  table  showi 
(Jm  Bwimer  in  which  these  accused  persons  were  dealt  with  : — 


HndMatwitta. 

"^^^ 

QooiMolQnMer 

CouHa 

M^ 

PanulH. 

M^ 

PonUct. 

1U1«. 

F«^ 

CdBTicMd- 

Liberated  under  Tint  Oflmder*' 
Act  ...J 

188 

g 

87 
1 

4 
9 

7 
» 

I 

495 

K 

258 
3 
.8 
16 
2 

32 

8 
16 

1 

... 

I 

«ss 

44 

34S 
4 
8 
20 
11 

» 
11 

2 

Total 

248 

20 

817 

». 

1,065 

78 

Claaaifying  these  accused  persons  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
oflbnces  with  which  they  were  chained,  it  will  be  found  that,  both  in 
the  case  of  males  and  of  females,  offenoes  against  property  without 
violence  are  tlie  most  numerous,  followed  by  ofFenoee  against  the  person. 
Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  offaioes  oi  which  the  1,143 
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peivona  dealt  with  in  superior  courts  during  1900  were  accused,  with 
the  rates  per  100,000  of  popuUtion : — 


H.Ii>. 

r«>i.i«. 

F«MD>. 

Ofcno-. 

Number 

Pat 

lOO.WM 

Nomber 

Par 
loo.om 

NoDibn 

Per 
100.000 
otpopo- 

Off          u^nnth 

M6 

4g-S 

ei-e 

1 

oa 

aea 

*7 

CT-0 

Offeii«ig^iutpro^ywluirio]en«    .. 
OBtaaet  ^nit  pn^utj'  wittaout  rloLoi™ 
FoiKer;  uid  olTHKei  iff^nn  ths  currency 

lK-8 

OOenoM  not  IndudKl  In  prscedinG: 

ST 

78 

U-i 

i.i« 

' 

Hie  following  statement  rHows  the  character  of  the  principal  ofiences 
for  which  prisoners  were  tried  during  each  year  since  1891,  and  affords 
material  for  intereating  study.  Cases  which  from  various  causes  were 
not  proceeded  with  are  included  under  the  heading  of  "Other  Offences" 
in  the  table;  while  since  1892  the  returns  have  allowed  of  the  excla- 
sion  of  those  persons  gainst  whom  the  Attorney-General  found  no 
bill  :— 


J,s 


IBM.  1 1806.    1896.  1 1S9T.    1806. 


MuidM 

AtMmptnl  ninrder 

lIua1>uEbl«r  

Woumlliur  malldouiLj,  uol&i 

fullT. 
lUpe,  and  ntUmpti  to  oomm 
JtMuilU  on  chUdnn 

KobbiiT  with  ^olsno«,  incitii 

iug  guTotting. 
larceny  and  receiving   stole 

SMkflrw^ft'  dweUlng,  lnc1u< 

ing  burgUuT. 
FoijreiT  luia  utlBring    

Obt^nbig  monsi'.  Dt&,  undi 
bilH  pntencts. 

KubetdoMnt 

Hona4t4AliDf 

Oiitt]»«l«i]lng 

ShMp^tMllns 

other  offence! ............... 

TaUlOommlttals 


The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  ofiencea  , 
being  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it  will  bs 
found  that,  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  seasons  have  & 
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mvked  effect  upon  conduot ;  besides  this,  however,  there  is  apparently 
*  periodicity  in  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  speculation. 
Feriiapa  the  strongest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  connection 
with  crimes  of  blood,  i.e.,  those  of  murder,  manslaughter,  and 
m&liciooaly  wounding ;  And  with  crimes  against  females,  and  unnatural 


Gaolb. 
Then  are  in  I^ew  South  Wales  68  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  these  8 
*re  principal  gaols,  15  minor  gaols,  and  35  police  gaols.  The  total 
nnmber  of  cells  in  all  gaols  is  2,532.  The  average  daily  number 
in  confinement  during  1900  was  1897.  Until  quite  recently  prisoners 
in  gKol  were  classified  into  various  groups,  determined  principally 
by  length  of  sentence.  The  members  of  the  different  divisions 
atnonated  with  one  another  both  at  meals  and  in  the  particular  prison- 
rard  allotted  to  them  for  exercise.  This  association  for  several 
honra  during  the  day  was  undoubtedly  productive  of  much  mutual 
contamination,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  miaimiaing  such  evil 
that  the  t^tem  known  as  "restricted  association"  was  introduced.  A 
uMnnwncement  was  made  in  connection  with  Berrima  Gaol,  where  the 
system  was  inaugurated  on  the  13th  October,  1897.  This  method  of 
working  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the  prisons,  with  the  exception 
of  Biloela,  where  the  buildings  are  unsuitable,  and  Trial  Bay,  where 
it  has  not  been  employed  in  its  entirety.  Under  this  arrangement 
confinees  take  their  meals  in  their  cells  and  associate  only  at  work, 
religions  instruction,  and  exercise.  At  night  the  cells  are  lighted  up 
till  a  reasonable  hour,  and  well-conducted  prisoners  are  allowed  the 
privil^e  of  reading  wholesome  and  interesting  books.  Judging  by  the 
mailed  improvement  already  noticeable  in  gaol  discipline,  the  system 
bids  fair  to  be  a  gratifying  success.  On  the  Slst  December,  1900, 
there  were  1,697  prisoners,  exclusive  of  debtors,  in  confinement,  thua 
distributed : — 


ph™                  ^ 

,-> 

TotaL 

Piincipal  gsols  

1,368 
270 
84 

163 
17 
5 

),621 

ToUl    

1,712 

186 
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The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
gaols  Uiroughout  the  state  during  the  year  1900  was  12,303,  exclusive 
of  debtors.    Of  these,  5,447  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  Sydney. 
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The  foOowii^  table  tpvea  the  numbeF  of  prisoners  received  into  gatd 
under  sentence  for  the  Ust  ten  years  with  the  propcwtion  per  100,000 
of  meeo  population  : — 
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As  the  tftble  shows,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  pK^Ktrtion 
to  population  of  pu^ona  reeeived  into  gaol  dining  the  ten-year  period 
1691-1900,  but  bow  far  this  is  dne  to  more  enlightened  penological 
methods,  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  general  improvement  in 
social  condition  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detraition  at  the  close  of  each 
year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  ia  the  following 
statement  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
«s  fairly  repreeentiug  the  average  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
VoBoaon  have  been  otassified  under  two  heads — those  under  senteooei 
and  those  awaiting  trial,  debtoni  ^mng  excluded. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  at 
any  age-period  is  of  those  whose  ages  range  from  25  to  30  yean,  while 
fnvportionately  to  the  population  the  age-group  40  to  45  years  is  most 
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rihustivft  of  crininalfl,  witfa  2,339  per  100,000  inhabituita ;  ifotlowod 
35  to  40  ye»ra,  with  2,257  ;  25  to  30  yean,  with  1,763  ;  and  30  to 
35  y«w»,  with  1,731  per  100,000  of  popniation.  The  following  1»ble 
gives  thA  aaaber  aad  ages  of  pereona  Mnteiuted  to  penal  eerritude, 
labour,  or  impriaonment  dnring  the  year  1900.  Sentmce  of  death 
was  recorded  against  6  male  prisoners,  bat  in  three  cases  it  was  com- 
mntod  to  impriaoDflient  for  life.  Included  with  the  persons  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  without  labour  are  7  males  and  2  females  in  the  age 
gnrap  9  to  15  yean,  who  were  sent  to  reformatories,  while  1  female 
under  19,  1  mala  nnder  '26,  and  1  under  50  were  sentenced  to  be 
i  daring  the  Govemor's  pleasure. 
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lUdng  th«  returns  trtna  all  t^ie  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  7,713  dis- 
thet  pertoos  w«re  oonTiobed  dvrhig  the  year  1900,  of  whom  6,667  werv 
nlea,  and  1,0M  were  femftlea,  The  following  table  ^ows,  in  age 
poops,  the  number  of  distinct  penons  of  the  male  sex  who  were  convicted 
fBoe  aad  mors  than  onee  during  1900,  tatj  conyiotions  tiiey  may  have 
nadergoBe  in  prerioas  years  being  diengaidtx).  In  the  figures  given 
the  rettms  frtni  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  penon 
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debited  with  the  total  number  of  Beotences  received,  whether  served  i: 
one  prison  or  in  more  than  one : — 
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These  figures  disclose  some  interesting  Eaots.  It  is  sad  lo  see  that  the 
large  number  of  72  boys  under  16  years  of  age  had  to  be  seat  to  gaol ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrassing  that  the  magiatratet  have 
to  cope  with,  especially  as,  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  year 
1895,  there  was  no  reformatory  in  the  state  to  wtuch  boys  of  the 
criminal  class  could  be  sent.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  institution,  the 
magistrates,  unwilling  to  subject  boys  of  tender  ige  to  the  coutaminalitig 
influences  of  a  gaol,  generally  ignored  the  criminal  charges  and  sent 
them  to  the  nautical  school-ship  Sobraon  as  deserted  or  nc^lect«d 
children.  This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  was  manifestly  unfajr 
to  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  Sobraon  was  primarily  intended, 
and  largely  increased  the  difficulties  of  its  management.  Scaie  few 
years  ago  estensive  buildings  were  erected  at  Rookwood  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ciiminal  boys,  but  they  were  put  to  other  use&     The 
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Cbrpeoterian  Befonnatory  has  now  been  established  (or  boys  who  hare 
been  coDvicted  of  criminal  oflencea.  Particulars  of  the  institution  are 
given  under  Education  and  also  Social  Condition. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  number  of  per- 
•ons  sent  to  gaol  mora  than  once  during  the  year.  l%e  prisonerfi  with 
two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,494,  while  their  convictions  were 
4,256.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  a  boy  of  under 
16  yean  and  ends  with  a  man  who  had  passed  his  eightieth  year  ;  the 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  a  lad  under  17,  and  so  on,  as  the  list 
showi.  Two  men  in  the  age-groups  35-40  and  45-50  respectively  were 
convicted  no  less  than  1 9  times,  and  1 4  convictions  were  recorded  against 
another  prisoner  in  the  age-group  35-40  during  the  year.  The  offence 
of  drunkenness  is  mainiy  responsible  for  the  somewhat  large  number  of 
re-convictions,  but  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  penitentiary  and 
a^lnm  for  inebriates  will,  it  is  hopetl,  have  the  effect  of  checking  these 
ccnttinnal  re- appearances.  The  number  of  males  under  21  years  of  age 
Mnt  to  gaol  was  709,  and  of  these  101  were  convicted  more  than  once. 

There  were  1,046  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1900,  of  whom 
the  Ui^  proportion  of  484,  or  464  per  cent.,  were  convicted  more  than 
ODce.  The  convictions  of  girls  under  21  years  of  age  numbered  116,  and 
of  these  33  were  imprisoned  more  than  once.  One  woman  was  convicted 
u  many  as  23  times  during  the  year,  another  had  2 1  convictions  recorded 
■gainst  her,  two  were  coni'icteii  20  times,  and  two  were  convicted  19 
times  during  the  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
females  imprisoned,  their  ages,  and  number  of  convictions  during  the 
year: — 
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Hie  following  table  ihows  the  ogea  of  distincC  penoDS  under  tb«  age 
of  21  jeaira  received  into  gaeA  during  the  Atb  jcmts  1896-1900.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  figures  for  1900  are  lew  thaa  thoae  for  the  first  yew 
shown  is  the  table,  tUthough  they  are  in  ncecss  of  those  for  the  year 
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The  Shafteebtiry  Reformatory,  situated  near  the  south  head  of  Fort 
Jackson,  was  eatabiiahed  for  the  reception  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
who  had  fallen  into  crime,  and  at  the  end  of  1900  there  were  30  childrot 
in  the  institution  for  reformatory  purposes. 

The  persons  who  figure  in  the  preceding  tables  as  baring  been  oon^ 
victed  several  times  during  the  year  are  the  drunkards,  the  vagrants, 
and  the  petty  thieves.  Katurally  the  more  serious  offenders  are  rarely 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Conrts  twice  in  one  j'ear. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  received  into  gaol  on  summary 
conviction  consists  of  persons  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of  pay~ 
inent  of  fines.  Doubtless  many  of  these  were  too  pocH-  to  pay  the  fines, 
BO  that  it  would  appear  that  their  poverty  was  more  accountable  for  their 
imprisonment  than  the  actual  breach  of  law  commuted  by  them.  In 
1900  an  Act  was  brought  into  operation  which  permitt«d  payment  of 
fines  by  instalments,  and  also  allowed  reduction  of  term  of  imprisonment 
on  consideration  of  paying  portion  of  the  amount. 

The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  imprison' 
ment  to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
hard  labour  are,  after  examination  by  the  medical  of&cer,  given  such 
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wrfc  aa  the  jnuon  anthoritiea  consider  comee  witbui  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Peo&l  servitude  is  not  awarded  for  a  shorter  tenn  than  three 
yeftn.  In  tlie  case  of  mi^  prisoners  it  is  taken  to  mean  hard  labour 
on  th«  roads  or  otbar  public  works,  and  in  the  cane  of  female  ptiftoners, 
hard  laboar  in  gaoL  The  punishmeat  ia  prai.'tically  the  same  as  bard 
l»bo«r.  Prisono^  uader^oing  a  sentence  of  imprisonraent  without 
Ukhxt  are  treated  differently  from  others,  and  if  bhe^  entirely  maintain 
and  dathe  themselves  they  are  exempted  from  any  work,  otherw  ise  they 
contribute  to  their  own  support  by  performing  such  labour  as  may  ^ 
provided.  Under  section  40S  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
a  prisoner  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  feiony  attended  with  violence  to 
the  person,  or  committed  hy  the  ofiender  when  armed,  or  by  means  of 
any  threat,  is  liable  to  be  kept  in  irons  for  a  portion  of  his  term  of 
impriamiiBent,  bnt  not  extending  beyond  the  first  three  years. 

The  effect  of  ponishment  in  reforming  criminals,  or  in  restraining 
tfaem  from  the  commission  of  crime,  ia  a  subject  upon  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  written.  It  is  certain  that  in  New  South  Wales  there 
baa  been  a  great  decrease  in  crime,  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  the 
material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to 
■ay  deterrent  eSect  which  punishment  has  had  upon  the  ci-iminol. 

A  iraamnry  of  sentences  imposed  upon  offenders  affords  little  clue  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offences  committed.  Thus^  for  simple  larceny  the 
sentences  of  imprisonment  ranged  from  under  2  days  to  under  5 
years ;  for  common  assault,  frcMn  under  2  days  t«  2  and  under  6 
yean  ;  for  malicioasly  injuring  property,  tnna  under  3  days  to  2  and 
■nder  5  jreara ;  for  receiving  stolen  property,  from  under  I  month  to 
i  aad  under  10  years ;  for  begging  aliuB,  from  under  2  days  to  imder 
S  months  ;  and  for  peijury,  from  1  to  under  5  years.  The  great  anomaly 
dadosed  by  tbaee  sentences  might  disappear  if  the  circonistances 
■  lliiliim  each  indindnol  ease  were  considered,  but  the  scope  of  this 
wcrfc  only  adiBita  of  the  facts  in  r^^ard  to  the  sentences  themselves 
Msg  r«eorded.  There  has  been  conaiderable  diecossion  in  recent  year« 
concerning  the  sentencing  of  prisoners.  Some  critics  argue  in  favour  of 
pmgreasive  sentences,  while  it  is  urged  by  others  that  Uie  present  system 
mman  too  much  of  mere  revenge  for  wrong-doing,  and  the  principle  of 
iadsterminate  sentemes  is  advocated.  Under  the  latter  method  prisoners 
veold  be  detained  in  gaol  until  such  time  as  their  moral  reformation 
was  complete,  while  the  hopelessly  incorrigible  would  suffer  total  depri- 
vation <A  liberty.  How  to  give  practical  effect  to  such  a  scheme  preeente 
ofanians  difficulties ;  nevertheless  it  aeema  only  right  for  society  to  be 
protected  more  effioiently  against  the  depredatitms  of  confirmed  male- 
bclors. 

'RMfrilowing  summaries  give  a  classificatiim  for  1900,  acR(»ding  to 
the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  nature  of  the  (fences;  the  two  pre- 
viooi  toUea  Aow  the  number  of  distinct  persons  sentenced,  while  the 
figms  in  Um  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of  oSbnces 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  eix  males, 
la  three  casea  it  was  carried  out,  the  prisoners  being  convicted  trf 
murder,  and  in  the  other  three  cases  it  was  commuted  to  imprisonmeut 
for  life.  The  executions  in  two  instances  were  carried  out  in  1901. 
Of  the  persons  included  ia  the  column  "  Until  order  complied  with," 
15  were  wife  and  child  deserters  against  whom  there  were  unsatisfied 
maintenance  orders,  and  of  the  remaining  3  persons  1  was  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  under  warrajit  for  debt,  and  2  for  failure  to  comply  with 
orders  of  the  court 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  and  the 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment  in  1900 
is  given  below.  In  11  cases  only,  out  of  2,872,  was  the  length  of 
sentence  one  year  or  over.  The  longest  sentences  passed  on  female 
offenders  during  the  year  appear  in  the  group  "  2  years  and  under  5," 
one  offender  being  charged  with  procuring  miscarriage,  and  3  others 
with  stealing  in  company.  In  one  instance  only  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment during  the  Governor's  pleasure  was  suffered,  and  sentence  ot  deadi 
was  not  recorded  against  any  female  during  the  year.  The  terms  for 
which  women  are  sentenced  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  men,  as  their 
offences,  generally  speaking,  are  much  lighter.  As  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement,  the  total  offences  of  females  during  1900  amounted  to 
2,872.     Of  these,  2,553,  or  nearly  89  per  cent.,  represented  offences 
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•gainst  good  order,  such  as  dninkenneBB,  riotous  behaviour,  using  bad 
]«Dgtiftge,  and  vagrancy : — 
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2 
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1.34S 
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3 

3 

1 
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The  existing  buildings  for  the  reception  of  female  prifiODers  are  un- 
■ttisfactorjj  both  as  regards  facilities  for  segregating  the  various  classes 
of  offenders,  and  also  on  account  of  expenses  of  management.  It  is 
pTDfNMed,  however,  to  establish  a  large  metropolitan  prison  for  females, 
vhere  all  but  short-senteno:^  country  prisoners  could  be  dealt  with  on 
more  economic  and  scientific  lines. 

Alloaion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  persons  with  more 
than  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1900.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years,  which 
■n  given  below  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  table  also  gives  a  statement 
ot  the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  person  confined : — 
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From  the  evidenoe  of  th«  above  t&ble  titere  would  appear  to  be  a 
constant  re-appearance  of  the  same  facea  before  the  courts  to  acoount 
for  BO  high  an  arerage  of  re-oonTictions.  The  proportion  of  habitual 
offenders,  if  those  with  previous  convictions  may  be  so  termed,  is 
remarkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  bj  the  following 
table  than  by  tlie  one  just  given.  The  returns  only  include  convictions 
within  the  year  named,  convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  dis- 
regarded. If  all  convictiunB  had  been  included,  the  proportion  for  1900 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  about  28  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  ore  considerably  swollen  bj  the 
constant  re*i^peanince  in  gaol  of  persons  diaiged  with  the  pseudo-crime 
of  drankenness.  Out  of  7,713  persona  committed  to  prison  during 
1900,  2,342,  or  over  30  per  cent.,  were  incarcerated  on  this  charge : — 


P.rc«iti«.<«[.i«aMn 

PIWIOO*  OODriCtlOIH. 

1S91 

21-3 

189S 

23-5 

1892 

22  S 

1693 

23-a 

1898 

2a-4 

1694 

23-3 

1899 

24-9 

lees 

28fl 

IBOO 

2S« 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  sentence 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
number  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  period  under  review,  but 
there  ts  ample  evidmoe  in  this  table,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  on 
page  228,  showing  the  trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is  steadily 
diminishing : — 
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Fenou. 

1891 

8,781 

1890 

9,724 

1S92 

8,957 

1897 

8,872 

1893 
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9,16S 

1900 

Under  Act  4  Yic.  29  a  Visiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
gaol.  He  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  oomjilaijits  which 
may  be  made  against  a  prisoner  of  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  gaol,  or 
of  having  committed  any  offence,  and  may  pass  a  sentence  of  con6ne- 
ment  in  a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days.  In  cases 
of  persistent  insubordination,  a  charge  upheld  before  two  or  more 
Justices  of  the  Peace  renders  the  prisoner  liable  to  a  sentence  of  close 
contiiienient  for  one  month  ;  arid  if  the  culprit  is  a  prisoner  convicted 
of  felony,  or  serving  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  a  punishment  of  personal 
1  may  be  awarded.     The  prison  returns  show  that  whipping 
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:vo  oaaOB  in  1900.     The  nnmfaer  of  puniAhmaati 
ndUeted  upon  refnetory  priBoaera  duruig  tha  last  ten  years  is  given  as 
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It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  new  system  of  restricted  associa- 
tion will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  infractions  of  gaol 
discipline,  since  under  its  operations  the  eTilly-^iispoMed  will  have 
sm»Uer  opportanities  of  contaminating  the  better  class  of  prisoners. 

T^ere  were  62  persons — 59  males  and  3  females — imprisoned  for 
debt  during  the  year  1900.  As  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only 
extended  over  a  ^ort  period,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinement  at 
any  me  time  was  not  lai^,  and  on  the  itlst  December,  1900,  there 
were  only  2  males  in  gaol  for  debt.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to 
gaol  &r  debt  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be  fotind  in  the 
foUowing  table '. — 
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The  di^ary  sc^  in  Sew  South  Wales  prisons  comprises  bread, 
■lau^meal,  meat,  vegetables,  salt,  eugiu:,  Hud  rice  or  barley.  For  malea 
the  (joantity  of  bread  Bup]4ied  ranges  from  12  oz.  to  24  oz.  daily, 
■eoording  to  length  of  aentence  and  quality  of  labour  performed,  the 
ninimum  quantity  being  supplied  to  prisoners  serving  sentences  not 
exeeeding  six  mouths,  and  the  maximum  to  prisoners  serving  sentencea 
wiUi  harder  labour,  such  as  road'Work,  excavating,  stone-cutting,  black- 
Hutbing,  etc.  The  quantity  of  meat  supplied  ranges  from  4  oz.  to  16  oz. 
daily.     To  females,  8  oz.  of  bread  and  4  oz.  of  meat  ai-e  supplied  where 
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a  8ent«ace  not  exceeding  six  months  is  being  served,  and  these  quantities 
Bi'e  increased  to  16  oz.  of  bread  and  12  oz.  of  meat  where  harder  laboar, 
such  as  washing,  is  performed.  For  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement 
the  daily  ailowancs  is  restricted  to  16  oz.  of  bread.  Debtors,  prisoners 
under  civil  process,  those  awaiting  trial,  under  remand,  or  detained  as 
witnessses  for  want  of  bail  receive  a  diet  of  16  oz.  bread,  8  oz.  maize- 
meal,  16  oz.  meat,  and  small  quantities  of  vegetables,  salt,  rice,  sugar,  etc 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 
principal  and  minor  gaols  at  the  end  of  1900,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  the  gaols  there  are  no  means  of  finding 
Buitablri  employment  of  a  profitable  or  useful  nature,  otherwise  the 
number  shown  could  be  very  much  increased ;  and  it  must  also  b& 
remembered  that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  are  not  avail- 
able for  labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  not  carry  hard  labour, 
and  those  exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons. 
The  net  value  of  the  labour  done  during  1900  amounted  to  ;£16,3S2, 
but  this  sum  is  taken  to  refer  exclusively  to  labour  of  a  productive 
character. 

Carpent«raanda««ist»iita...        28        Bookbinders 17 

Paintera    12        Writers B 

BUcksmitha  and  auistaata  36        Washing  and  Gardeuing  ...         60 

TiuBmitha 15        School  and  Store  aaeiatants        11 

Masons 5        Hospital  attendanta 15 


Stonecutters  and  aaaiitanta  

Iiabourera 141  Needlework 

Bruahmaken   7  Sweepen  and  cleaners  .. 

Mabnskera  44  Cooks' AaaiatantB  

Shoeioakers 82  Other  employmeota    .... 

Tailora »5 

Hatmakera  27               Total  employed  .. 


Among  those  classed  as  engaged  in  "other  employments"  are 
included  47  prisoners  working  at  the  Trial  Bay  Breakwater.  Prisoners 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  of  hard  labour  on  the  roads 
and  public  works,  or  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  become 
eligible  for  employment  upon  the  public  works  at  Trial  Bay  Prison 
under  the  following  conditions: — Prisoners  under  sentence  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  who  have  not  been  punished  for  misconduct 
within  the  previous  six  months,  and  are  favourably  recommended  by 
their  gaolers,  at  a  period  twelve  months  before  they  would  become 
eligible  for  discharge  under  the  ordinary  remission  regulations,  and  in 
anticipation  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  five  to  ten  years,  with 
similar  conditions  as  regards  conduct,  at  a  period  of  two  years  anterior 
to  discharge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  at  a  period 
of  two  years  and  six  months  anterior  to  discharge.  The  construction 
of  the  breakwater  is  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Publie 
Works  Department,  but  the  prisoners  who  are  engaged  on  the  work 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Prisons  Department,  and  receive 
a  small  monetary  remuneration,  with  the  privilege  also  of  wearing 
clothing  which  is  not  of  the  prison  pattern. 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  &t  the  dose  of  the  year  1900  bb 
m&nj  as  237  prisoners  who  were  not  emplojed.  The  reaaons  for  such 
exemption  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 

In  ho^tals   35      Beceot arriToIi,  notsettoworic      24 

In  Mlb   6      Under  separate  treatment 3 

Under  medical  treatment  ...    30      Not  nnder  sentence  (inclnding 

Exempt  from  work  7  debtors)  110 

PriMoere' delegate* 10      Under  ssateaca  of  death 2 


looapable  . 


Total  . 


Peraons  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  are  allowed 
to  see -their  legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit  them  in  refer- 
ence to  their  trial.  It  in  not  required  that  they  shall  wear  prison 
clothing;  and  other  privileges,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  are 
granted  to  them.  Persons  under  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  communication  made  to  them  while  ia  the  prison  except  by  their 
legal  advisers,  unless  such  a  proceeding  is  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
Justice  conducting  the  examination. 

By  continuous  good  conduct  and  industry  prisoners  become  eligible- 
for  »  remission  of  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale : — 
Sentences  exceeding  twelve  months  but  not  exceedingfive  years, one-sixth 
rf  the  term*;  sentences  beyond  five  but  not  exceeding  ten  years,  one-fifth 
of  the  term  ;  and  sentences  of  more  than  ten  years,  one-fourth  of  the 
term.  Prisoners  in  gaol  for  the  first  time,  undergoing  sentences  of  over 
six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  may  receive  a  remission 
of  four  days  for  each  month ;  prisoners  in  gaol  for  the  second  time, 
nodergoing  sentences  of  over  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  a  remission  of  three  days  for  each  month ;  prisoners  in  gaol 
three  or  more  times,  undergoing  sentences  of  over  six  months,  and  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  a  remission  of  two  days  for  each  month ; 
prisoners  in  gaol  for  the  first  time,  undet^ing  sentences  of  over  three 
months,  and  nob  exceeding  six  months,  a  remission  of  three  days  for 
each  month.  Prisoners  serving  sentences  commuted  from  capital  con- 
victions are  not  entitled  to  a  remission,  but  their  cases  may  be  specially 
considered.  Remissions  are  not  granted  where  the  sentence  does  not 
exceed  three  months,  but  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  to 
prisoners  of  this  class. 

Under  section  409  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  may  be  granted  a  written  license  to  be  at  large  within 
specified  limits  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  sentence.  Sureties 
are  required,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  for  good  behaviour 
and  observance  of  the  conditions  of  the  license.  The  prisoner  who  U 
liberated  is  required  to  report  himself  periodically  to  the  police,  and  is 
liable  to  have  his  license  cancelled  and  to  be  committed  to  gaol  to 
nndei^  tJie  remainder  of  his  sentence  upon  any  breach  of  the  conditions 
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upon  which  he  was  released.  This  system  was  first  adopted  in 
depterober,  1S91,  and  at  the  end  of  1900  it  had  been  put  in  force  in 
208  ctises— those  of  204  males  and  4  females.  Of  the  208  licenses  issued, 
there  were  on  December  31,  1900,  64  still  in  force,  124  had  expired,  and 
in  18  cases  the  balance  of  the  sentence  had  been  remitted  and  the 
license  cancelled,  while  in  only  2  cases  was  the  license-holder  returned  fo 
gaol  to  complete  his  sentence. 

When  the  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
is  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  signs  of  decreasing.  More  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  the  gaols  are  frequently  called  upon  to  receive  persons  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease,  whose  proper  destination  should  rather  have  been 
a  hospital  or  an  asylum.  This  causes  an  undue  inflation  of  the  prison 
death-rate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  tKe  total 
deaths  during  1900  the  cause  should  be  looked  for  in  diseases  originating 
prior  to  reception  in  gaol.  A  comparison  between  the  death-rate  in 
gaols  and  that  of  the  general  population  it  is  diiScult  to  make,  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  death-rate  of  all  persons  receiyed  into 
gaol  is  at  present  not  greater  than  that  of  the  general  population  of 
like  ages,  while  the  death-rate  of  habitual  criminals  is  largely  below  the 
average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths,  exctusite  of 
those  resulting  from  executions,  is  given  for  1880  and  subsequent 
periods,  together  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year.  This  average  has  been 
obtained  for  every  year  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  confine- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year : — 
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Since  1893  returns  have  been  obtained  of  the  height  of  all  persons 
committed  to  gaol,  and  the  following  results,  which  relate  to  the  6,C67 
males  incarcerated  during  1900,  are  given  merely  ae 
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crimina]  statistics.     Ko  compEtrisoii  with  the  general  populatioQ  caa  h 
made,  aa  no  data  for  such  a.  comparison,  exist : — 
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A  similar  return  relating  to  the  l,0i6  females  committed  to  gaol  i 
Jk  conrse  of  the  year  1900  shows  the  following  results  : — 
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Capital  Pusishubnt. 
In  the  early  days  of  setttament  the  B|>ecta«le  of  judicial  ex< 
muEt  have  been  extremely  coiamon.  Offences  whicli  are  noTv  sum- 
marily  dealt  vitb  by  magistrates,  and  deemed  aufBciently  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  two  or  tbree  montha,  were  iii  Bome  cases  punishable 
by  death.  This  barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1832, 
when  the  offences  of  stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the 
value  of  £5,  and  of  killing  or  stealing  horsea,  cattle,  or  sheep,  were  removed 
from  the  category  of  capital  crimes.  Fwe  years  later  the  punishment 
of  death  was  abolished  in  the  foil  owing  "casea  ; — Riotous  destruction  <rf 
buildings  and  machinery,  riotous  asaembjing,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted 
of  murder,  aeducing  a  person  in  the  RoyaJ  K^avy  from  duty,  inciting  to 
mutiny,  administering  unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  the  person 
taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder,  breaking  prison, 
escaping  from  lawful  custody  more  than  once,  smuggling  while  armed, 
shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  maliciously  shooting  or  maiming  any  offioer  of 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Servica  Executions  have  been  less  numerone  of 
late  years  than  formerly,  the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  onl^  a 
ymall  proportion  of  cases  wherein  the  death  sentence  has  been  prononnc^ 
The  number  of  executions  since  1 825  is  given  herewith.  In  three  years 
only  have  there  been  no  executions.  Four  females  have  been  hanged 
during  the  period  in  question : — 
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During  the  seventydx  years  embnkced  in  the  table  jvat  given,  2,362 
penone  were  sentenced  to  de&th,  aud  of  these,  1,736  Arere  condemned 
during  the  first  eighteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  executions 
nniubered  648,  of  which  466  were  carried  out  during  tlie  first  eighteen 

A  atnii;  of  the  statistics  of  jodicial  executions  in  New  South  Wales 
|«or  to  the  year  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  barbarous 
Hjrsteui  of  taking  life  for  insufficient  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  would-be  criminals,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
monil  tone  of  the  whole  community,  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  of 
its  members  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offences  which  the  punish- 
nieait  waa  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  is  now  imposed  for 
morder,  attempt  at  murder,  rape,  and  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling  knowing 
that  there  is  a  person  therein;  it  is,  however,  generally'  carried  out  for 
rounler  only.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  con- 
victions and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a  period  of  tldrty 
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In  1887,  as  the  table  showB,  the  death  penalty  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  four  prisoners  charged  with  rape.  Since  that  year  there  ■was  no 
further  execution  till  the  single  cases  in  each  of  the  years  1897,  1898, 
and  1899.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  that  the  executions  in  1887  have 
exercised  a  salutary  effect  upon  persons  disposed  to  commit  this  crime, 
for  there  boa  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committed 
for  trial.  With  more  reason  it  might  be  assumed  that  juries  arc  loth 
to  convict  for  rape,  knowing  that  death  is  the  penalty  assigned  by  law 
as  its  punishment.  « 

Cost  of  Police  asd  Prison  Services, 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in   maintaining 
the  police  and  prison  services  during  the  lost  five  years,  and  also  the 
amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Kevenue,  and  the  net  return 
from  prison  labour : — 


^. 

18*7.    1    im 

189,. 

i9oa 

Expenditure- 
Police 

Penal  eatabUsbmentB   

£ 

a«i,5i6' 

141,028 

£      I        £ 
333,055+;  332,824* 
121,673    130,334 

£ 

368,234^ 
137,191 

£ 

384.442Ti 
136,733 

Total    

471,544 

454,728  !  463,208 

506,425 

521,175 

Fines   

Net  return  from  prison  lobonr... 

11,027 

20,537 

11,8881  11,872 
19,101  1   20,547 

11,8GS 
17,346 

12,549 
16,332 

Total    

31,564 

31,089!   32,419  1  29,711 

28,901 

439,930 

423,6391430,789  |475,7U 

8.     d. 
6  11 

s.    d.    I    B.    d.    1    «.    d. 

a.    d. 

•  Financial  year,  1; 


Finnndal  jeur,  1S97-S.        I  HnanclKl  year.  13,S-». 
1890-0.  if  Financial  year,  1900-1. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  value  of  prison  labour  set  down  ii 
the  above  table  represents  labour  of  a  productive  character  only. 


Extra  DiTioN. 
There  are  two  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  viz.,  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  for  the 
surrender  to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  surrendered  to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitive  criminals  exist  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
GoA'emments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain, 
Italy,    Belgium,   the  Netherlands,    Denmark,    Sweden    and   Norway, 
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Switzerland,  Haiti,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Argiuitine 
Republic,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Guatemak,  Mexico,  Orange  Free  State, 
Portugal,  Rouniania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Tonga,  and  Uruguay.  In  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  New  South  Wales  under  this  Act  the  fugitive  is 
brought  before  the  Governor,  who  bears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which 
the  person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  are  present.  If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner 
is  sent  to  Darlinghuret  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during 
which  interval  he  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpue.  During  the  ten  years  ended  1900  there  were  alto- 
jjether  21  persons  extradited,  all  of  whom  were ,  escapees  from  the 
French  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia. 

Under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  pi-ovision  is  made  for  the 
surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  possession  or  vice  versa, 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  which  are,  in  the  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty. 
Fenons  apprehended  nnder  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistrate's 
Court,  and  their  cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  business 
transacted  at  Mt^ristrates'  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to 
the  Extradition  Court. 

During  1900,  17  fugitive  offenders — all  of  whom  were  males — were 
arrefted  in  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  foreign 
countries,  and  returned  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  these  6  were  sum- 
marily convicted  before  magistrates,  and  9  were  committed  to  higher 
courtM,  the  other  2  cases  being  withdrawn  or  discharged. 

Tliere  were  also  32  fugitive  offenders  from  other  portions  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  arrested  in  New  South  Wales,  and  brought  up 
at  magistrates'  courts  during  the  year.  Of  these,  13  were  remanded  to 
Victoria,  9  to  Queensland,  1  to  Tasmania,  2  to  New  Zealand,  and  7  to 
South  Australia. 

Decrease  in  Crjue. 
There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  is 
crime  :  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the 
willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  tlie  laws ;  the  second  is  a. 
comparison  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  whole 
population,  and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  looked 
npon  as  a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making 
comparisons  of  this  kind  it  must  be  home  in  mind — first,  iu  regard  to 
apprehensions,  that  as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  such  laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
to  their  breach,  the  number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to 
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be  apprehended  has  constantly  been,  increasing ;  aod  seconil,  that  tbo 
general  tendency  of  late  yeiira  has  been  for  magistrates  to  deal 
summarily  with  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  casea  submitted  to  them. 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  crime  might  be  neither  iticreasing  nor 
diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns  show  an  increase  of  apprehensions 
and  a  decrease  of  committals.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
tho  tables  given  hereunder  may  be  aiKwpted  as  showing  that  crime  has 
largely  decreased.  The  first  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the 
mean  population,  the  average  number  of  apprehensions,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  last  thirty-one  years : — 


Pqmktion. 

Period. 

AnmS 

/J^Jffin: 

1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-S4 
1886-89 
1890-94 
1895-1900" 

£26,733    1         19,422 
633,256            28.837 
802,712    1         41,262 
1,000,744    1         39,406 
1,174,963             37,864 
1,302,026             36,365 

3.687 
4,564 
8,140 
3,938 
3,222 
2,793 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,793  apprehensions  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation is  a  low  average ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  above  that  of  moot 
of  the  other  states  of  the  group,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  rates  of  previous  years.  The  comparison  made  above  has  reference 
to  the  whole  population,  but  as  few  persona  under  15  years  of  age 
commit  crimes,  children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  from  the 
following  statement,  which  compares  the  periods  1879-82,  1889-92, 
and  1899-1900,  these  periods  being  selected  on  account  of  the  number 
in  each  age-group  being  accurately  determinable  from  the  results  of  the 
last  three  Census  enumerations.   The  following  figures  relate  to  males : — 


1879-Sl.      • 

lasa-^i.         1        i39»-i9oa 

M,^ 

Anniul 

Par  lOtt.OOO 

AODIUl 

Par  100,000  Aianca 
PopoliHoo.  A^at*. 

Per  100,000 
PopoUtton. 

15  jeara  and  under  20 

20        „           „        30 

30        „          „        40 

40        „           „        60 

SO        „          upward! 

1,734 
8,384 
8,141 
5,945 
5,061 

4,543 
11,829 
14,358 
13,614 
11,347 

1,832 

8;848 
5,803 
5,045 

3,468        1,932 
8,433        8,158 
B,6«5        8,724 
9,920       6,718 

7,316        5,490 

2,732 
6,840 
8,278 
8,646 
6,140 

In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  age-groups, 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Australian- 
bom.     The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  mon 
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the  males.     The  following  figures  relating  to 
baaia  as  tboae  in  the  preceding  table  :— 


187B-SS. 

188B-W. 

1S»-1W0. 

Per  100,000 

ATemire 

Per  100,000 

Pm  100.0C0 

Arroli. 

AmaU. 

PoijnliUoii 

Arresto. 

15j««a 

4M  '     1,288 

463 

850 

298 

428 

.,        30  

1,813        3,023 

1,814 

1,807 

1,356 

1,582 

40 

2,018  !     5,002 

1,600 

«>       . 

50 

1,471  ;     5,*I0 

1,036 

U 

"P™"^ 

1,118 

4,123 

740 

1,637 

Taming  to  the  conimittals  to  the  higher  Courts  and  the  convictions 
there,  ui  even  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable,  and  as  the  committals 
represent  the  more  serioua  types  of  ofiencee,  the  decline  must  be  looked 
apcm  as  especially  satisfactory  : — 


ComalHaU. 

Conviotioni 

Period. 

AnniuU 

P« 
loo.oooot 

Aimiiil 

lOO^CWof 

1870-74 

1,134 

216-3 

644 

122-3 

1875-^79 

237 '8 

SSI 

isao-84 

1,693 

210-9 

1,044 

130-i 

1885-89 

1,639 

163-9 

88-4 

1890-94 

1,479 

126-9 

916 

78-0 

18B6-1900 

1,366 

1041 

817, 

62-7 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  haa  been  nearly  continuous  over  the 
whole  period,  convictions  for  serious  offences  being  less  than  they  were 
tweaty-fiTe  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  population  has 
BKire  than  doubled  during  the  interval. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  clearly  proved  that  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  crime  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  reform,  if  it  may 
be  BO  termed,  faas  come  about  owing  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
community  itself,  and  not  to  the  reform  of  individuals  by  reason  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  pnnishments  inflicted.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the 
rrfonnation  of  persons  who  have  lapsed  into  crime ;  the  prison  statistics 
nowhere  show  that  punishment  as  now  administered  has  in  general  any 
such  effect  Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  treatment  of 
offenders  arises  from  the  fact  that  any  reformative  effect  from  detention 
in  gaol  usually  ceases  with  the  prisoner's  discharge.  Until  some 
effident  organization  is  formed  to  assist  released  prisoners  to  obtain 
honest  employment  there  is  no  recourse  for  the  great  majority  of  these 
Dofortunates  but  to  seek  their  critninal  friends  and  again  qualify  for 
speedy  re-admission  to  gaoL  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  there 
it  a  certain  class  of  criminal  utterly  devoid  of  any  desire  to  amend,  and 
it  would  doufatlesa  be  better  for  society  if  such  as  these  were  never 
allowed  outside  the  [oison  walls.    Beference  has  already  been  made  to 
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persona  with  preTJous  convictions,  but,  as  ej 
referred  to  are  convictions  within  the  year. 
included,  it  would  seem  that  about  72  pe^  cent,  were  persons  who  entered 
prison  during  1900  fi)r  the  first  time  or  whose  history  was  unknown. 
Of  these,  a  htrge  number,  probably  not  far  short  of  40  per  cent.,  find 
their  way  again  into  prison,  not  deterred  by  their  former  experience, 
or  driven  to  crime  by  the  loss  of  caste  which  a  criminal  conviction 
inevitably  involves.  Of  the  persons  convicted  for  the  second  time,  52 
per  cent,  will  find  their  way  to  gaol  for  the  third  time,  and  of  the 
thrice  convicted  about  60  per  cent,  will  be  again  received  into  gaoL 

Crime  in  Australasia. 
The  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  over 
a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  state,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  population  they  are  only  exceeded  by  Western 
Australia.  So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much  speculation  has  lieen 
indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  anomaly.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  people  of  all  the  states  are  practically  derived  from  the  same 
stock,  while  their  occupations  and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and 
ft  theory  has  been  hazarded  that  the  high  i-ate  of  crime  in  New  South 
Wales  is  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  original  bond-population 
of  this  state.  Such  a  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the 
province  which  received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of  convicts, 
and  the  population  of  which  has  been  least  diluted  by  immigration,  has 
for  many  years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictions.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  such  a  population  now  exists  anywhere  in  Australasia ; 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  But  though  the 
gratuitous  theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  second  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher 
courts  occurs  in  this  state.  Western  Australia  shows  a  much  higher 
proportion  ;  but  its  sparse  population  and  peculiar  situation  would 
warrant  the  anticipation  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not 
found  in  the  older  settled  provinces.  The  rate  in  Queensland  for  1900 
was  also  slightly  higher.  The  convictions  after  trial  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Auatmlaaia,  for  the  year  1900,  were  as  follow  : — 


ConvlctioMia 

upcrio 

OaurU.    - 

Suto. 

Number. 

J 

fsa. 

755 
452 
27« 

82 
136 

25 

1.748 

408 

53 

AuBtralasia 

«.156 

48 
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IntheforegoingtableitwiH  bo  observed  that  Queensland  and  NewSoutli 
Wales  have  the  largest  proportion  of  convictions  of  any  of  the  states 
except  Western  Australia,  the  pef^uliar  circumstances  of  which  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  It  lias  already  been  pointed  out,  in  explaining 
thechangeain  the  compilation  of  the  criminal  statistics,  that  the  high  rate 
(A  offenders  in  New  3outh  Wales  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  First 
Among  these,  as  accountini;  for  the  excessive  number  of  convictions  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  may  be  mentioned  the  differences  in  the  jurisdiction 
ci  the  Courts  of  the  various  states.  For  instance,  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Sew  South  Wales  and  the  District  Courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  many  persons  who  would  be  committed 
to  higher  Courts  'va  New  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the  Magisterial 
Conrta  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Further,  in  Victoria 
ma^rates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  ffew  South  Wales, 
t&d  many  offenders  who  are  summarily  convicted  in  the  former  state 
would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  latter  province. 
It  wilt  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  states  is  one  which  must  affect  the  criminal  returns 
of  the  Superior  Courts. 

Another  point  which  must  be  considered  is  the  lai^e  number  of 
pereoos  who  drift  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  search  of 
work.  For  many  years  there  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  a  targe 
popalation  whose  abode  in  any  district  is  determined  by  the  eicistence  of 
a  demand  for  unskilled  lalx)ur,  and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  floating 
|*opalation  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 
derived  All  the  states  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  class 
of  papulation ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  numerically  the  largest. 
As  these  people  settle  down  to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and 
loquire  interests  apart  from  the  excitementsofan  unsettled  life,  crime  will 
bf  found  to  diminish.  The  neighbouring  state  of  Victoria,  where  the 
decrease  of  convictions  has  steadUy  kept  pace  with  the  settlement  of  its 
population,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  the  proportion  of 
convictions  in  1900  being  38  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  101  in  1866. 

The  laws  relating  to  crime  are  somewhat  similar  throughout  Austral- 
asia, although  there  are  one  or  two  important  points  of  difference,  such 
suthe  provision  of  the  Crimea  Act  of  1890  under  which  Justices  in 
Victuria  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  discharge  a  person  accused 
of  simple  larceny  without  proceeding  to  a  conviction,  which  might  be 
found  on  investigation  to  considerably  affect  the  returns.  It  is  possible, 
too^  ttiat  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  \»  more  rigorous  in  New 
Sonth  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  This  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  offers  an  additional 
explanation  of  the  large  nnml>er  of  convictions  obtained  in  New  South 
Waleo.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  this  state  there  is  no 
Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  criminats,  such  as  exists  and  is  stringently 
enforced  in  some  of  the  other  provinces. 
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TUE  SUPREUB   CotTRT — CiVII.  JUBISDICTIOM. 

The  cbief  legal  tribunal  of  the  state  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
is  at  present  compoaed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Justice  and 
six  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actionit  are  uanally  tried  by  a  jury  of  focr 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  a 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 
Twice  the  numbf.r  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chostti  by 
lot,  from  a  pane!  eunimoned  by  the  Sherifi)  and  from  that  number 
each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selected  by 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  caoe.  The  jury  ttn 
constituted  the  judg(«  of  the  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  Court 
thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  "Full  Court," 
sitting  in  Banco,  which  is  generally  oomposed  of  at  least  three  of  ttw 
Judges.  The  CSiief  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Puisne 
Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court,  which  gives  its  dedwon  by 
majority.  The  circumatanoes  under  which  new  trivia  are  granted 
are; — AVliere  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected  ma- 
terial evidence  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  p<nnt  of 
law ;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  a^nst  evidence ;  ot 
where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  bnt  any  soitor 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire 
must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  £S0O,  or  affect  the  constmotion  of  a  New 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
-  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Government  has 
^tpointed  Chief  Justice  Way,  of  South  Australia,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  ao  that  he  may  bring  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  especially 
the  land  laws,  of  the  states.  So  far  as  New  South  Walee  is  cod- 
cemed,  there  have  been,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1900,  64  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  common  law,  32  in  Equity,  2  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  1  from  the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court;  of  which,  3 
appeals  in  common  law,  and  2  in  Equity,  were  made  during  1900. 
One  of  these  appeals  was  in  a  case  directly  arising  oat  of  the  Crown 
I<ands  Acts  ;  but  in  a  number  of  other  cases  queations  of  interpretataon 
of  the  land  laws  of  the  state  have  arisen  when  the  appeals  were  being 
considered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  CommisBary 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  caaes  arising  out  of  ctdlisions, 
etc.,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined.  One  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
acts  as  his  deputy,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  cases. 
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Oae  of  the  Fuiiuie  Judges  also  acts  as  Judge  of  the  Bquity  Court,  from 
whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  tn  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Privy 
Coancti 

Affairs  in  Bankrupted  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  assisted 
by  the  R^;(istrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Fall  Court  against 
the  Judge's  decision. 

Another  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which  cases 
are  0800117  ^^  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Equity  Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastic^  jurisdiction 
ti  the  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decidud  all  applications  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  also  determined 
wits  as  to  the  validity,  etc.,  of  wills.  By  the  Probate  Act  of  1890  this 
jnrisdiction  was  vest«d  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probate  jurisdic- 
tiou,  and  the  business  transferred  to  such  Judge  as  might  be  appointed 
Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated  in  this  Court, 
m  sometimes  mode  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council. 

A  Judge  can  only  be  removed  from  office  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  (legislature  Upon  permanent  disability  or  infirmity,  or 
■fter  fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
nitii  a  pension,  the  amount  of  which,  as  well  as  of  bis  salary,  is  secured 
ud  regnl&ted  by  various  Acts. 

A  pereon  eligible  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  provided  he  has  not 
Wn  admitted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
AoBtralasian  Colonies,  must  have  been  articled  to  some  solicitor  practising 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering  into 
■Fticles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  examinations 
of  a  Board,  coosisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  appointed 
tmiDally  for  that  purpose  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  admission  of 
a  solicitor  can  only  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  any  of  the  four  terms 
into  which  the  judicial  year  is  divided.  A  solicitor  who  ceases  to 
practise  for  twelve  monUis  continuously  may  be  struck  off  the  roll, 
in  which  case  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  term's  notice  before 
be  can  be  readmitted.  A  banister  who  has  been  in  practice  as 
*Dch  for  five  years,  having  caused  himself  to  be  disbarred,  can,  under 
Act  55  Vic  Na  31,  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor  without  examination. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  solicitor  is  competent  to  appear, 
ud  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  courts  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Court  can  suspend  or  remove  from  the  roll  of  solicitors  any  person  who, 
to  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or  malpractice. 

mie  Board  for  approval  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  as  barristers 
of  the  Supivme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  is  formed  under  Act  11  Vic. 
Na  57,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attompy- 
Qeneral  for  the  time  being,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Bar.  Appli- 
cuts  must  have  been  stndents-at-law  for  throe,  or  in  tlie  case  of  graduates, 
for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
A  uhcitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  who 
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baa  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  aolicitora,  is  entitled,  under  Act 
55  Vic,  Ko.  31,  to  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  witbout  examinatioo. 
Admission  is  mode  in  opsn  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  two  Judges 
sitting  togetber. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  154  persons  practising  as  barristers 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  898,  of  whom  516 
were  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  382  in  various  country  towns. 

CoBiuoN  Law  Jukisdictiok  of  Supreme  Court, 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  tbe  amoant 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  aad  Circuit  Courts 
(Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  tbe  last  ten  years.  Tbe  number  of 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequently  settled  by  the 
parties ;  but  tbe  total  amount  involved  in  these  claims  is  not,  of  course, 
included  in  the  sum  for  which  judgment  was  signed.  The  amounts  for 
judgments  signed  include  taxed  costs  in  all  cases  where  the  jiidginents 
have  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  relate  to  undefended 
and  tried  coses  only.  During  1900  the  total  bills  of  costs'* amounted  to 
£30,152,  but  from  this  a  sum  of  £7,888  was  taxed  off,  leaving  the  net 
costs  at  £22,2<)4.     The  court  costs  of  taxation  amounted  to  £456: — 


Y.«. 

Writs  issued.            {       J  udKmcDU  Binned. 

Ho. 

£ 

IS91 

537.231 

1892 

6,219 

739,41  G 

1893 

6,205 

724.211 

1894 

4,866 

4S9.0M 

1895 

4,118 

478,225 

lS9<i 

3,775 

388,382 

436,606 

1898 

2,901 

302,569 

1899 

3.014 

300.D8S 

1900 

2,983 

290,841 

Then 

umber  of  cause 

set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below  : — 

Cins 

MtdoWD. 

Not 
with. 

ArblU»- 

C»i«M  Tried. 

Tou. 

verdict  lor  V.Mirt  for 
Plklotiff.   IMsiidiuit 

Non. 

'   IMal 

^o.      ;       No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

528 

252 

204 

71 

1 

276 

1892 

460 

184 

212 

53 

1 

266 

18S3 

456 

190 

197 

69 

266 

1894 

492 

196 

231 

04 

1 

296 

1895 

426 

168 

13 

196 

36 

1 

?46 

179 

134 

45 

2 

216 

370 

147 

Ifll 

60 

1 

21 

223 

1898 

2aa 

110 

4 

126 

34 

5 

IS 

182 

1899 

302 

83 

3 

154 

32 

s 

25 

216 

1900 

252 

89 

117 

29 

3 

13 

162 
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EqUITV   JuBlSDICriON. 

He  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  Us  equity  juris- 
diction &ra  regul&ted  hy  tho  Equity  Act,  L880,  and  subsequent  amending 
Acts.  The  transactions  of  the  Equity  Court  during  the  last  ten  yenrs 
■were  as  foUow  : — 


T«. 

Uolioiu. 

Decrew 
uid  Orders. 

No. 

N. 

N« 

No. 

No. 

No. 

212 
246 
240 

136 
10.1 
115 

137 
143 
139 

1893 

635 

ISM 

221 

144 

112 

148 

253 

899 

ISOS 

222 

126 

128 

131 

201 

S97 

18M 

254 

166 

136 

120 

2iS8 

902 

1S97 

222 

143 

108 

110 

234 

1898 

304 

145 

100 

132 

145 

1899 

268 

243 

1900 

213 

m 

09 

197 

■m 

841 

FkOBATB  JDB13D1CTI0N. 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administrHtion  granted  by  the 
Snpreme  Court  in  its  tentamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  following 
Ubl(^  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


F»t»taa» 

LetUnol 

rotm. 

KnnibM. 

1      ^^^ 

K^b,. 

.iZ*5 

No.  of 

Amount 

!    ^ 

£ 

£ 

IK9I 

1,1«2 

4,734,228 

767 

722.6B8 

1,959 

5,466,790 

I8K 

1.287 

!      4,619,164 

1,150,163 

2,129 

5,769,327 

IW 

1.18.1 

1      3,608,264 

782 

635,537 

1,965 

4.143,801 

IJM 

1,372 

■      4,370.217 

02S.667 

2,163 

5,298,784 

1,321 

4,185,497 

2,164 

4,858,2-26 

1.S4S 

6,»39,M0 

755,376 

6,694,916 

1      6.509,935 

873 

415.107 

2,210 

6.92.'5.042 

1HM 

1,391 

1      6,132,179 

840 

703.187 

2,231 

5,925,306 

1899 

1,660 

]      3.855,995 

945 

1,207,5.^7 

2,505 

5,063,.'i52 

190O 

1,905 

!      3,916,020 

947 

815.012 

4,731,032 

The  figures  here  shown  and  those  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
Rnance  as  given  by  the  Stemp  Duties  Department  do  not  agree.  The 
Coart  gives  the  gross  values  of  estates,  inclusive  of  such  estates  as,  after 
investigation,  are  found  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  while  the  Stamp 
Datiea  Department  returns  the  net  value  of  the  estates,  and  excludes 
those  not  subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  above  are  also  swollen 
to  some  extent  by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 
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Intestatb  Ebtates. 


An  officer  is  appointed  under  Act  5i  Vic.  No.  25  as  Curator  of 
Intestate  Estates.  He  ia  empowered  to  apply  for  an  order  to  collect 
the  estate  of  any  person  who  has  died  intestate,  and  left  real  or  personal 
property,  and  no  widow  or  next  of  kin  resident  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court ;  or  of  a  person  who  has  died  intestate  and 
left  no  executor,  or  no  executor  capable  of  acting  in  eKecution  of  his 
will  and  willing  to  do  so ;  and  in  a  few  other  instances.  After  meeting 
all  proved  and  allowed  claims,  the  Curator  pays  the  balance  of  the 
amount  realised  into  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  Curator  of  Intestate 
Estates  Account.  Moneys  not  claimed  within  sis  years  are  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  used  for  the  public  service  of 
the  state.  A  rightful  claimant  may  afterwards,  however,  obtain 
payment  thereof,  but  without  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  into 
the  Treasury.  Moneys  belonging  to  minors  are  paid  nnder  order  of  the 
Court,  and  invested  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  on 
behalf  of  the  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  21. 

The  number  of  estates  opened  during  1900  was  463,  from  which  the 
Curator  received  £23,204,  and  paid  away  jC10,I59  ;  while  in  connection 
with  estates  opened  during  previous  years  .£11,587  was  received,  and 
£31,391  paid  away.  Commission  and  fees  to  the  amount  of  £2,108 
were  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  during  the  year.  The  revenue 
also  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £6,380  of  unclaimed  moneys,  while  claims 
amounting  to  £962  were  received  for  moneys  which  bad  been  paid 
into  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Banked  PTCT  Jdrisdictiok. 
The  Bankruptcy  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy, 
under  51  Vic.  No,  19  and  amending  Ac^  Certain  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Judge  are,  howst-er,  delegated  to  a  Registrar  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  tJie  country  districts  many  Police  Magistrates  and 
Registrars  of  District  Courte  are  appointed  as  District  Registrars  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bankrupts,  the  issue  of  summonses,  etc 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Registrar  or  a  District  Registrar  are 
made  to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals  with  questions  relating 
to  priority  of  claims.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  or  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  seque^strate  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  the  latter  may,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  apply  for  a  compulsory  sequestration.  An  officer  of  the 
Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,  is  deputed  by  the  Judge  to  manage 
the  sequestrated  estate.  He  receives  2^  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  realised  and  2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared. 
In  some  cases  the  Judge  may  also  award  him  special  remuneration. 
Creditors  have  the  power  to  accept,  and  the  Judge  to  approve,  proposals 
for  a  composition,  or  for  an  arrangement,  provided  that  the  scheme  has 
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been  approved  by  ft  ntajority  reprenenting  three-fourths  of  tlie  value' of 
all  proTsd  olaima.  If  snoh  a  propeeal  has  baati  accepted,  one  or  two- 
Onibeea  may  beappointed  in.  place  of,  or  in  adcUtiou  to,  the  offioial< 
eft.  After  the  aoceptajioe  and  approval  of  a  oempoation  or  a/ 
e  of  arniDgetDWit^  a  baoknipt  may  have  his  estate  released  fron^ 
itnttion.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  leieane  when  all  the  creditors, 
have  been  paid  in  fnll,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  legal  qaittance 
of  ibe  debts  dae  to  tbem.  In  other  oases  a  banlirupt  may  give  notice 
by  advectuement  three  months  from  the  date  of  se^oestration  of  hib 
intenAaon  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  diat^ai^.  The  application  is 
heard  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  thoi 
advertisement.  The  Judge  receives  a  report  from  the  official  assignee,, 
and  may  either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discharge,  or  suspend 
the  opmatiMi  of  th«  cwder  for  a  certain  tim^  or  grant  an  order  subject, 
to  oonditioBB  respecting  the  future  earnings  or  inoome  of  the  bankrupt. 
StadsCifls  of  the  transaetions  of  tbe  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  found 
in  the  eiu^iter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Private  Finance.  The  matter^ 
oj  most  interest  from  a  legal  point  of  view  is  tlie  expenditure  incurred 
in  realising  eatatee.  On  an  average,  oosts  seem  to  absorb  40'35  per- 
•atat.  of  tJN  lutBeonred  assets. 

DiVOBOK  AMD   MaTBIUOXIAI.  CaUBBS  JtJHIBDICTtOK. 

Prior  to  the  paming  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873  (36  Vic. 
Sa  9)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in, 
diforce.  Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery 
liiKe  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9th 
May,  1892,  bat  did  not  oome  into  force,  owing  to  ui  informality,  tiU 
the  6th  August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (56  Vic.  No.  36) 
»M  passed.  Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for 
the  following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : — Hutband 
r.  Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual  drunken- 
uot  for  a  sinular  period ;  being  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  three 
jeare  or  upwards  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  intiict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or 
rcfieated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a  y«ar  preceding  the  date  of  tbe 
fifing  of  die  petition.  ITt/e  v.  Stttband. — Adultery,  provided  that  at  the 
time  of  the  institntion  of  the  suit  tbe  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South 
Wales ;  desertion  fornot  less  than  three  years;  habitual  drunkenness  for 
»  amilar  period  ;  beiog  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  havinjf 
■ithin  five  years  undei^one  various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not 
M  than  three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  asault  with  intent  to  inflict- 
pwous  bodily  Jiarm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously, 
Ii>  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  any  of  these  grounds  he  or  she 
■oit  have  been  domiciled  in  the  state  tor  three  years  or  upwards  at 
the  time  of  instatuting  tbe  snit,  and  must  not  have  resorted  to  the 
Rate  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  marriage  dissolved. 
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In  additiou  to  the  principal  caoHea  for  which  a  divorce  may  be 
obtained,  jodicial  separation  may  be  granted  for  desertion  extending 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  granted  in  cases 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  rendered  void  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  in 
which  some  statutory  requirements  have  not  been  observed,  or  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage. 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
Before  such  a  suit  can  be  brought  there  must  have  been  a  request  of  a 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cohabitation. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  divorce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Vital  Statistics. 

District  Coohts. 

District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  where 
the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  X200.  They  are  presided  over  by 
Judges  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  also  per- 
form the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  capacity  Uiey 
are  competent  to  try  all  prisoners  except  such  as  are  charged  with 
■capital  crimes.  District  Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of  the  year  in 
the  metropolis,  and  they  nre  held  twice  a  year  in  all  considerable  country 
towns.  The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  ^£30,  either  of  the  parties  may,  by 
^ving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  summoned. 
On  questions  of  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
•  evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  state, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  table 
for  the  judicial  year  ended  1st  March,  1901  : — 
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Of  the  2,321  causes  heard  during  1900-01,  only  47  were  tried  by  jury. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  5  appeals  from  judgments  given  in 
District  Courts,  of  which  3  were  sustained.  There  were  also  1 2  motions 
for  new  trials,  i  of  which  were  granted  and  8  refused. 
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Magistrates'  CouBTa — Shall  Debts  Cases. 

Magistrates'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district  can  adjudicate  upon 
cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  ^GIO,  and  in  the 
ooDDtry  districts  upon  cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  £30. 
The  total  number  of  small  debts  cases  brought  before  Magistrat«s'  Courts 
dnring  1900  was  23,290,  of  which  9,344  were  heard  in  the  metropolitan 
courts,  and  14,046  in  the  country  courts.  Of  the  metropolitan  cases 
there  were  7,541  in  which  the  amount  involved  was  under  £5;  and 
1,703  in  which  it  was  between  £5  ajid  £10.  Of  the  cases  tried  in  the 
coontty,  there  were  9,764  in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5  ;  2,817 
in  which  it  was  between  £5  and  £10;  and  1,465  in  which  it  was 
between  £10  and  £30. 

LicBNaiNG  Courts. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  atnte  the  Licensing  Court  for 
tilt  sale  of  int4>xicanta  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  specially  appointed  for  the 
paqmse,  bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven, 
three  of  whom  form  a  quorum  ;  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
local  Police  Magistrato  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  also  specially 
appointed,  cDn3titut«  the  Court.  There  has  been  an  absolute  decrease 
in  the  number  of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  district 
since  1881,  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
came  into  force  in  that  year.  In  the  succeeding  year  Che  number  of 
liwosed  houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  940,  and  in  the  country 
districts,  2,123;  eighteen  years  later  the  numbers  were  792  and  2,371 
respectively — a  decrease  equal  to  15'7  per  cent,  in  the  metropolis,  and 
in  increase  in  the  country  districts  of  11 '7  per  cent.  The  following 
tahle  gives  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  the 
average  number  of  residents  to  each  : — 
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The  fotlowisg  table,  giving  the  number  of  lioenses  current  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  yearg  for  the  s&le  of  tite  wines  of.  the  states  will 

be  found  interesting  : — 
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The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  inventions  &nd  unproTementt 
has  been  in  force  since  1853,  but  it  is-  only  -within  recent  years  (iiat  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  availed  of  to  any  great  es;t«nt.  Jji 
1879  and  1887  the  law  was  amended  and  the  &ea  reduced  to  tlie 
nominal  sum  of  £5  for  complete  Letters  Patent,  and  £2  for  a  Cer 
taficatc  of  Provisional  Protection,  which  latter  may,  if  application  be 
made  within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  into 
a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  additional  £Z.  The  resnlt  has  been 
that  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  has  greatly  incretued.  Hie 
inventions  registered  in  1900  were  for  the  most  part  not  local  but 
foreign,  and  this  feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office  since  its  inception.  The  following  is  the  number  of  patents 
and  assignments  thereof  for  inventions  gr  improvements  registered 
from  1865  to  31st  July,  1887,  under  Acts  16  Vic  No.  24  and  42  Vic. 
No.  27  :~ 
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The  foUowing  hwre  been  gnuited  nadar  Act  61  Vic.  No. 
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*  From  lit  Augiut  to  SlBt  DAOtfuber. 

Hie  nmnbera  of  eertifioatee  of  FrovJBtonal  Frotcctioti  and  Iiettem 
Fatent  applied  for  since  the  araendtng  Act  became  la'w  on  the  Irt 
Angnst,  I8B7,  an  3,896  and  6,8S5  respectively,  and  during  1900  the 
Mala  were  271  and  572,  while  163  sssignmente  were  roistered  during 
the  farttar  period.  In  addition  to  these,  1 1 5  Letters  Patent  to  supersede 
Oertificates  and  7  Licenses  were  rwistered  in  1900.      The  countries 


irorn  which  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and 
Liters  ^teint  in  New  Sooth  Wales  were  received  ate  as  follow  : — 
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It  will  thus  he  seen  tluit  out  of  the  total  of  10,720  applications  under 
the  present  Act,  4,057,  or  over  37'8  per  cent.,  were  made  by  perBona 
residing  in  the  state,  though  not  necessarily  for  inventions  perfected 
in  New  South  Wales. 

COPTRIOHT. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  state  was  passed  on  the  14th  May, 
1879,  and  became  law  on  the  1st  July,  1879.  The  Act  ia  divided  into  four 
jiarts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects  : — Part  I :  Literary,  Dramatic, 
and  Musical  Works  ;  Part  II :  Fine  Arts ;  Part  III :  Designs  ;  Part  IV. 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  every  new 
edition  contaiuing  any  alterations  in  the  matter;  and  also  for  the 
registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing  of  performing 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  not.  In  this  state  copyright  is  registered  only  for  works 
first  published  here,  uid  it  commences  to  run  on  lirst  publication,  repre- 
sentation, or  performance  ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal 
proceedings  taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  The  term  of 
protection  is  42  years,  or  the  life  of  the  autlior  plus  7  years,  whichever 
is  the  longer  period.  Kothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immoral,  or 
Ubellous  is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisemenL 
Literary  works  for  which  registration  ia  sougbt  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  in  a  complete  state  as  published  :  but  dramatic  or  musical 
works  may  be  in  manuscript,  which  is  returned.  One  of  the  best  copies 
issued  of  the  first  and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "  book" 
published  in  the  state  must,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be 
delivered  to  the  Public  Library  of  N^ew  South  Wales  and  to  the  Librarian 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in  delivering  library 
copies  is  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10. 
Library  copies  must  be  delivered  whether  the  book  is  roistered  or  not. 
Lectures  receive  protection  without  being  registered,  on  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  property  if 
delivered  in  any  University,  Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any  public 
foundation,  or  by  any  individual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift, 
endowment,  or  foundation.  The  registration  fee  is  6a  ;  and  the  fee 
for  a  copy  of  entry,  whether  required  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone 
else,  is  3s. 

Fart  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years,  and  in  photo- 
graphs and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.  The  fees  to  be  paid  are  r — 
Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negati\'es  and  for  chromographic  cards,  Ss. 
for  other  subjects,  and  33.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copyright  in  a  work  of 
fine  art  which  has  not  been  executed  under  commission  does  not  of 
necessity  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the  artist,  but  ceases  to 
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exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  "hy  agreement  between  the  parties, 
»igned  at  or  beforo  the  time  of  the  sale  or  disposition  o£  the  original. 
To  entitle  a  ivork  to  copyright  it  must  be  new  and  originul,  a.nd  must 
have  been  executed  in  the  state. 

Part  III.  Under  thb  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  for 
new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacture  or 
■works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  01- 
otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  itself,  but  only 
to  the  design  thereof ;  consequently,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  the 
material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  which 
designs  may  be  applied  are  for  registration  purposes  divided  by  the  Act 
into  fourteen  classes,  two  years'  protection  being  assigned  to  some 
classes,  and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  within 
the  state.  The  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  registered  designs  must. 
bear  a  registration  mark.  If  protection  is  required  in  more  classes.. 
than  one,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registration. 

Fart  IV  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  niatters<^ 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  anil  trans- 
missible by  bequest,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  the  same  law  or 
distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  I^w  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  fourteen*. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  conflicting  character,.. 
and  ifl  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  "  Int«i:- 
nationa]  Cojiyriglit  Act,  1886,"  49  &  60  Vic.  a  33,  and  the  Orders 
in  Council  thereunder,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together 
with  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  recipro- 
cally applicable  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dependencies,  and 
to  the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  with  their 
colonies,  namely  : — Germany  ;  Spain,  with  her  colonies  ;  France,  with. 
ber  colonies  and  Algeria  ;  Great  Britain,  with  her  colonies  and  posses- 
sions ;  Belgium,  Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,. 
Monten^ro,  and  Tunis — previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the  most  ■ 
part  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  covered  by  the  loca^ 
law  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyright  Acts  and: 
the  Convention  thereunder,  within  the  British  Dominions,  and  vice  veraa^ 

Literary  matter  published  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
may  now  be  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  by 
Filtering  the  work  in  the  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  local  Registry, 
or  at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Froprietorship  in  registered 
Colonial  copyright  can  he  asserted  in  any  Court  in  the  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing a  copy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Copyright.  Oflice  of  the  country 
of  origin,  and  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  that 
country. 
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The  rogistrationB  of  copyright  effected  in  New  South  Wales   bttm 
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The  yearly  reoelptB  from  regiBtration  of  copyrights  do  not  usually 
reach  X40.  The  highest  sum  in  any  year  was  £78  18b.  in  1900,  and  the 
lowest  £26  13b.  in  1669.  During  1900  a  total  sum  of  £7%  18&.  was 
received  under  the  foUowiug  heads  : — Literature,  £il  13b.;  Vine  Arte, 
J£12  Is. ;  and  -Dedgo,  £25  4s. 
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DEFENCE. 


TEW  Sooth  Wolee  was  garrisoned  with  British,  troope  from  the 
■I  time  of  its  fonad&tioc  in  1788  until  the  year  1870.  For  part 
of  the  years  1670  and  1871  there  were  no  tegular  troops,  the  Tolim- 
t«w  Force  haviiig  entire  control  of  all  matters  of  defence.  In  1871 
a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled,  comprising  one  battery  of 
ArtiUery  and  two  companies  of  foot.  The  latter  were  disbanded  in  the 
following  year ;  but  the  Artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  batteiy 
in  1676,  and  a  third  in  1877.  In  1888  the  permanent  force,  which 
nntil  tliat  year  had  consisted  of  only  one  arm,  was  extended  to  include 
eerpe  of  Sabnuirine  Miners  and  Mounted  Infantry.  The  latter,  however, 
ceased  to  exist  in  1890  ;  but  a  fourth  battery  was  added  to  the  Artillery, 
and  in  1891  a  third  arm  was  again  raised  in  the  form  of  a  Medical  Staff 
Gorpi. 

To  supplement  the  Imperial  troops  in  Australia,  .a  volunteer  force 
was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with  Russia. 
The  AoC  authorising  the  establishment  of  this  force  was  18  Vic.  No.  S. 
The  original  strength  of  the  corps  was  one  trotqi  of  Cavalry,  one  battery 
{tf  ArtiUery,  and  sis  eompanies  of  foot,  called  the  Ist  Begiment  of  New 
South  Wales  Kifies  ;  but  with  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war  the 
Volunteers  practically  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  years  later,  in  1860, 
■  second  force  was  enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  Mounted 
Rifles,  three  batteries  of  Artillery — ^two  being  stationed  at  Sydney, 
ud  cme  at  Newcastle — and  twenty  companies  of  Infantry,  fourteen 
of  which  were  recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  six  from 
the  country  districts ;  the  total  strength  of  all  arciB  being  about 
1,700  men.  The  exiatenoe  of  tlie  Mounted  Bifles  was  brief,  for 
(hey  were  disbanded  in  1862,  and  more  Artillery  raised  in  their  stead. 
In  the  following  year  a  Naval  Brigade  was  enrolled  to  assist  in 
the  defence  by  sea.  In  18G8  the  military  force  was  reorganised 
snder  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act,  passed  towards  the  close  of  the 
previous  year,  each  man  receiving  a  grant  of  50  acres  of  land  for 
five  years'  efficient  service.  The  land  orders,  however,  were  abolished 
in  1874,  and  a  direct  system  of  partial  payment  introduced.  In  1878 
a  further  reorganisation  of  the  Volunteer  troops  took  place  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jervois,  and  the  present 
Eoarce  is  serving  under  the  Act  of  1867  as  amended  in  that  year.     A 
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corps  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteera,  who  were  to  receive 
tion,  but  only  an  allowance  for  inBtruotioa  and  incidental  expenses, 
was  raised  in  1883,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  numerouK 
bodies  of  military  reserves,  comprising  all  the  principal  anns,  on  thft 
same  footing;  but  all  were  gradually  disbanded  or  mer^iied  in  the 
partially-paid  forces,  until  at  the  end  of  1895  the  small  body  of  the 
Scottish  Kiflea  was  the  only  one  which  was  stiictly  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  a  Volunteer  corps.  In  1896,  however,  three  rifle  corps, 
designated  the  Irish  Kifles,  the  St.  George's  Rifles,  and  the  AuBtralian 
Rifles,  were  raised.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  Rifles  comprise  the  5th 
Regiment ;  the  Australian  RiflcR,  the  6th  Regiment ;  and  the  St. 
George's  Rifles,  the  7th  Regiment.  During  1897  two  new  corps  of 
volunteers  were  enrolled,  viz.,  the  First  Australian  Volunteer  Hone, 
and  the  Railway  Volunteer  Corps.  A  "  National  Guard,"  consisting 
of  old  volunteers  of  the  stat«,  or  men  who  have  served  elsewhere,  was 
also  established.  In  1899  the  Railway  Volunteer  Corps  was  disbanded, 
and  during  1900  the  Australian  Horse  came  under  the  partially-paid 
system.  The  volunteer  forces  were  strengthened  during  1900  by  the 
addition  of  the  Canterbury  Mounted  Rifles,  Civil  Service  Cor|>s, 
Drummoyne  Volunteer  Company,  and  tlie  Army  Nurping  Service 
Reserve.  The  United  Service  Institution  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
aims  at  the  promotion  of  military  and  naval  art,  science  and  literature 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  had  a  membership 
of  133  at  the  close  of  1900.  llie  Defence  Force  Riile  Association. 
Sydney,  was  incorporated  in  1899  under  regulations  approved  by 
Government,  and  several  meetings  have  taken  place,  keen  interest  being 
manifested  in  the  shooting  competitions. 

The  total  defence  forces  of  the  state  at  the  end  of  1900 — exclusive 
of  Reservists  and  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs  niimbering  1,908  and  1,096 
respectively — numbered  9,8+5  officers  and  men,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Military. 

Permanent  Troops  : —  Pa>iiallj/-paid  Troops — (continued)  : — 

Hcadquitrters  StafF. 2a          Mouoteil  Rifles   421 

Military  Secretary 17          Field  Artillery    131 

Ordnance  Staff    41          GsrriBon  Artillary 437 

Artilleiy  557          Engineers— Field    124 

KtafTOfiice  Engineer  Services  25              Submanne  Miners 80 


Engineers  (Submarine  Miners)  

Army  Service  Corps  16  Infantry^lst  Regiment 635 

Army  Medical  Corps 12  Snd  Regiment  636 

Veterinary  Depaitnient    1  3rd  Regiment 624 

4th  R^ment 633 

Total 728  Army  Sen- ice  Corps  13ft 

Army  Medical  Corps IIT 

Partially-paid  Troops  .■—  Veterinary  Department 3 

635  

629  Total S,»36 
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M  iL  IT  AS  V — coiUmued. 


Vo/<t]iUrr»  : —  Honorory  -■ — 

CanterbDTj  Honnted  Kifles.....        49  Chaplains 20 

Infanb;— Anrtralian  RiBes 618  MedicalOffic«n 33 

National  Guard 181  

St.  George'i Rifles...      850  Total 53 

Scottish   Rifles «50  

Iriah  Rifles 73P  Total  Military 9,231 

CiTil  Service  Corps      148  

Dmmmoyne  Volun-  Naval. 

t«er  Company 55    Naval  Defence  Force  4 

Army  Nnraing  Ser-  Naval  Brigade 363 

vice  Reserve  26    Naval  Artillery  242 

Torpedo  Boats  (2)  5 

Total 3,116  

Total 614 

Actiul  8tr«)lgth  of  Military  and  Naval  Forces 9,845 

Daring  the  absence  of  men  with  the  military  contingents  in 
Sooth  Africa  and  the  naval  contingent  in  China,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  defence  forces  of  the  state  vas  fully  maintained. 

Consequent  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1901,  all  matters  relating  to  defence 
"Pre  transferi'ed  to  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
control  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  tliis  state  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Febmakent  Troops. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  state  on  the  Slat 
I>eceniber,  1900,  was  9,231,  or  402  below  the  establish meiTt  The 
Permanent  Troops  numbered  72G  of  all  ranks.  The  Headquarters 
Staff,  Military  Secretary,  and  the  Ordnance  Staff  were,  of  course,  all 
located  in  Sydney.  The  Engineers,  Army  Service  Corps,  Army 
M«lical  Corps,  and  Army  Numing  Service  Reserve  are  all  stationed 
in  the  Metropolitan  District,  where  are  also  located  the  Artillery, 
'ith  the  exception  of  the  small  garrisons  manning  the  forts  in  the 
I^Qth  Coast  and  Northern  Districts^  As  before  mentioned,  the  De- 
fence Department  is  now  entirely  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth 
aathorities.  Rates  of  pay  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Forco 
•re  now  receiving  consideration  under  a  report  lately  presented 
by  the  Commonwealth  Defence  Pay  Committee.  The  rates  of  pay  of 
the  Artillery  of  New  South  Wales,  exclusive  of  allowances,  were  on 
the  30th  June,  1900 :— Officer  conunanding,  .£730  ;  lieutenantcolonel, 
£420  ;  majors,  £356;  captains,  £321  ;  lieutenants,  £180  to  £216  ; 
varrant-oflicerB,  6s.  lOd.  to  9s.  9d.  per  diem  ;  sergeant-majors  and 
qnartennaster-seigeants,  5s.  3d.  to  7s.  lOd.  per  diem ;  sergeants,  from 
4i.to  6b.  lOd.  per  diem;  corporals,  3s.  fid.  to  3s.  lOd.  per  diem.; 
bnnbardien,  3a.  2d.  per  diem ;  trumpeters,  la  6d.  to  2b.  3d.  per  diem  ; 
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master  gunneni,  6s.  lOd,  to  7b.  19d.  per-dira)^;  gunners,  2s.  3d.  per  diem. 
The  Engineers  (Sabroiirine  Miners)  are  paid  ba  follovs  : — Offioer  <mbd- 
mauding,  £384  ;  Bergeont-mi^or,  Ss.  4d.  per  diain  ;  smgtmxts,  7a.  4d.  per 
diem  ;  eorpera^  from  5a  to  6a.  4d.  per  diem;  sappers,  4s.  per  diem,  md 
bagler,  2s.  3d.  per  diem.  The  Artillery  man  the  batteriee  guarding 
the  harlxiara  of  Sydney,  Botany  Bay,  Wollongong,  and  Newcaette ; 
monnt  goard  at  the  vioe-regal  residenee,  and  perform  sodi  other  duties 
as  usually  appertain  to  a  garrison.  The  troops  are  a  fine  body  of 
men.  The  minimum  height  at  which  recruits  are  socepted  is  5ft.  6iii. 
for  drivers,  and  5f^  Sin.  for  gunners.  In  1899,  authonty  v.-as  given 
the  Permanent  Artillery  to  be  styled  the  Sew  Bonth  Wales  Regiment 
of  the  Eoyal  Australian  Artillery. 

The  British  military  authorities  afford  faoilitiea  to  New  South  "Wales 
officers  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession 
than  they  could  acquire  in  the  state,  by  aanatiiHmig  -llmr  attachment 
to  corps  serving  in  India.  These  facilities  have  on  several  occasions 
been  taken  advant^;e  of,  and  an  insight  into  the  routine  of  the  Lai;ge 
cantonments  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  actual  campaign  experience. 
Another  important  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  efficiency  in  the  de- 
fence forces  was  taken  in  1899,  when  a  detachment  of  New  South  "Wales 
I^inoers  was  sent  to  England  to  undergo  a  period  of  training  at  the  great 
military  encampment  at  Aldershot  The  suggested  exchaoge  of  duties 
between  a  company  of  the  Koyal  Artillery  and  one  of  the  New  Sonth 
Wales  Artillery  has  been  approved,  and  it  is  expected  that  much  good 
will  result  from  the  interchange  of  the  troops.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
principle  will  be  adopted  with  -other  branches  of  the  service. 


PaBTIAIAY-PAID  AMD   VoLUHTKKE  ThOOPB. 

The  Partially-paid  Troops  and  Volunteers  consist  of  eight  sras  ia 
addition  to  the  honorary  staff  of  ofaaplainB  and  medical  dffioen,  ihe 
total  strength  of  the  force  being  8,505  men  of  all  tmkH.ae  shown  .in 
tbe  pneeding  table.  The  Army  Medical  Oorps  wae  raised  in  1888, 
«nd  origiBally  consiBted  of  one  company,  a  second  being  added  in 
1693.  The  partially-paid  portion,  mmibering  117,  is  etationed  in 
Bydney.  Ihiring  1900  the  Army  Nursing  Servioe  Besuivu  was  estob- 
li^ed  in  comieotion  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  It  coisistB  of  36 
nnniiig  sisters  poaseanng  the  highest  nnrsing  qualifioationH  and  train- 
ing. 

1^  eavahy  regiment  known  as  the  New  Eloudt  Wales  JjKoaetK  was 
fint  raised  in  1685  ss  a  vohmtear  reserve  corps,  under  the  name  of  Hm 
li^it  Horn  ;  but  in  1686  the  men  were  mo^ed  in  the  partiaUy.paid 
.troops,  under  their  preaant  designation.  They  provide  their  own  hones 
and  equ^nuent,  unifarm  and  -arios  being  supplied  by  Ute  Oovemmeat. 
:'Dbe  corps  has  been  re-armed  with  tiie  Maztini-fiifield  carbine.  In 
-1A89,  3  offioers  and  102  noa-conunissioned  offissre  a&d  man  piuautidsd 
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to  Engjaod.  md  anderwent  practical  training  wi^  oaTolry  at  Alder- 
abat.  On  tlie  ontbreak  of  war  in  8outh  Africa  a  portiion  of  this 
sqnadron  volunteered  for  service  at  the  front,  and  wM  the  firat  o£  the 
Anstraliaa  forces  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Govenunent.  The  raiment 
is  distei  bated  throughont  five  districts,  as  lollawa : — 

Sydnaj  and'Sabarba 23B 

Southern  Diitrict  60 

Wntem  DManot  99 

South  Com*  Dwtrict BO 


Total  035 

ITnllke  tiia  Lancers,  the  Mounted  lUfles  were  directly  enrolled  in 
1869  a«  a  puidally-paid  body,  being  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
part  vS  tjie  Light  Hotve  tn  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
"nw  oorps  has  been  re-armed  with  the  -303  Martini-Enfield  rifle,  l^ey 
DOT  number  470,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Sydney  and  Subarba 48 

SoMtbeni  Dietriot   HI 

Weoteni  District    118 

Smth-weatEm  DMriot. 40 

SMitli  Cout  Dirtdot 47 

NortbKnDutrict 96 

Total 470 

.The  First  Anstralian  Horse  were  raised  in  1897,  and  at  the  end  of 
1900  numbered  629  officers  and  men,  distriboted  as  follows  : — 

Sydney  sad  SabnTfaa  4 

SoDtham  Districb  108 

Weatem  Diatrict    88 

aontb-weatem  Diitrict 166 

South  CoMt  Diatrict 112 

Nortfaem  Diatrict  167 

Total - - ™    620 

Hw  Canterbury  Monnted  Rifles  were  enrolled  in  1900,  and  the 
cnpa  now  conaistB  of  19  officers  and  men. 

The  Artillery,  both  permanent  and  under  the  partially-paid  system, 
conaiat  of  1,125  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  131  compose-  tlie  field 
battoriea.  They  were  first  enrolled  in  1867,  whm  4  batteries,  one  of 
which  was  a  Geld  battery,  were  formed.  In  1885  an  unpaid  force 
of  fosr  batteries  was  raised  as  a  reserve,  bnt  two  of  these  were 
djabandfid  in.  1892^and  the  others  included  in  the  partially-paid  foroe, 
fanning  a  second  field  battery.  In  tbe  following  year  the  Volunteeo- 
Md  battaiieA  were  united  with  the  pennanent  one  to  form  the  Brigade 
Dirision  ESeld'ArtUlery.  The  other  Imtteries  were  designated  the  Second 
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Oanison  Divigion  Artillery,  the  First  GarrJBon  DiviBion  being  the  per- 
manent force.  The  men  are  (listtibuted  over  three  districts,  the  strength 
(^  each  being  ; — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs   928 

South  CooBt  District    91 

Northern  District    106 

Totol 1,125 

The  Engineers  are  located  in  Sydney,  As  originally  formed  in  1867, 
they  consisted  of  one  field  company.  Torpedo  and  signalling  corps  were 
recruited  ten  years  later,  and  in  1890  another  held  company  was  raised. 
In  1893  the  whole  force  was  united  with  the  penoanent  Submarine 
Miners  to  form  a  corps  of  Engineers.  The  torpedo  and  signalling  corps 
were  respectively  designated  Submarine  Miners  and  Electricians,  the 
r^iulars  forming  tho  permanent  section  of  the  first  of  these  corps.  The 
Field  Companies  number  134  men  of  all  ranks  ;  and  the  Partially-paid 
Submarine  Miners  and  the  Electricians  are  80  and  93  strong  re- 
spectively. 

The  present  Infantry  Regiments,  known  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th,  were  origluttlly  designated  the  Sydney,  South  Sydney,  Western,  and 
Northern  Battalions.  In  1885  unpaid  foot  reserves  were  raised  as  the 
5th  and  6th  Regiments,  the  former  consisting  of  the  present  Scottish 
Rifles,  The  infantry  reserves,  however,  were  gradually  weakened, 
and  many  of  the  men  were  formed  into  Reserve  Rifle  Companies, 
the  remainder  in  1892  being  absorbed  by  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
Regiments  when  their  establishment  was  raised  from  eight  to  ten 
companies.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  Rifle  Companies  were  dis- 
banded, and  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs  formed,  and  these  clubs  now  include 
1,096  men,  in  addition  to  Reservists,  of  which  the  approximate  strength, 
at  tho  end  of  IdOO,  was  1908.  In  1894  the  partifJly-paid  regiments  of 
infantry  were  strengthened  by  the  absorption  of  the  "Senior  Cadets,"  the 
older  division  of  a  cadet  force  established  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  state ;  the  younger  division,  known  as  the  Cadet  Force, 
and  now  numbering  97  corps,  with  an  enrolment  of  3,436  youths, 
remaining  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  As 
already  stated.  Volunteer  Corps,  known  as  the  Irish  Rifles,  Australian 
Rifles,  and  St.  George's  Rifles,  were  raised  in  1896,  the  first-mentioned 
body,  with  the  Scottish  Rifles,  forming  the  5th  Regiment,  and  the  other 
corps,  the  6th  and  7th  Regiment  respectively;  and  in  1897  the  Railway 
Volunteer  Corps  was  established,  this  body  being  recruited  from  em- 
ployees on  the  Government  railways,  but  the  corps  was  disbanded  in 
1899.  The  Infantry  corps  were  strengthened  in  1897  by  the  formation 
of  the  National  Guard,  now  numbering  181,  the  members  of  which  have 
had  some  military  experience  either  in  regular  or  volunteer  forces.  In 
1900  the  Civil  Service  corps,  numbering  148,  was  raised,  as  its  name 
implies,  from  the  members  of  the  Public  Service  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Drummoyne  Volunteer  Company  was  established, 
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irtth  BD  enrolment  of  55  men.      The  infantry  force  is  distributed  over 

six  difitricts,  the  strength  of  each  being : — 

Sydney  ud  Snburb* 3,262 

SoDthem  DUtrict  220 

Wettam  District   624 

South  W«»teni  235 

South  Coub  District 277 

Nortbeni  DiBtrict 9S0 

Total 6,668 

The  Army  Service  Corps  was  raised  in  1881  under  the  title  of  the 
CommuBariat  and  Transport  Corps,  its  designation  being  changed  two 
years  later.  It  comprises  155  officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  are  stationed 
in  the  metropolis.  All  the  Infantry  regiments  have  been  provided 
with  magazine  rifles.  Greater  interest  has  lately  been  shown  by  the 
pablic  in  matters  of  defence,  and  the  number  of  men  desirous  of 
joining  the  Volunteer  Forces  of  the  state  is  much  in  excess  of  that  for 
which  provision  is  made.  The  erection  of  a  much-needed  central  drill 
hall  at  Sydney  ia  delayed  pending  a  decision  as  to  a  suitable  site.  Drill 
halls  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  important  country  towns,  and  more 
of  these  necessary  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Volunteer  Forces  are  in 
course  of  erection. 

Volunteers  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  years.  To 
rank  as  efficient,  the  Artillery  are  required  to  attend  3  out  of  3 
whole-day  parades,  6  out  of  8  half-day  parades,  and  12  out  of  16 
night  parades  and  shot  practice ;  the  Engineers  (Field  Companies)  to 
attend  2  out  of  3  whole-day  parades,  9  out  of  14  half-day  parades,  and 
9  out  of  12  night  drills;  the  Submarine  Miners,  14  out  of  17  whole- 
days'  training  in  camp  ;  the  Infantry  and  Mounted  Brigade,  2  out  of  3 
vhole-day  parades,  9  out  of  13  hiilf-day  parades,  and  a  complete  course 
of  ninsketry  ;  Army  Service  Corps  and  Medical  Staff  Cotps,  2  out  of  3 
vhole-day  parades,  and  6  out  of  8  half-day  parades.  Annual  inspection 
ly  the  General  Officer  Commanding  or  his  representative  is  included  in 
ihe  foregoing.  Fay  is  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  sliding  scale, 
pnners,  sappers,  and  privates  receiving  8s.  for  each  whole-day  parade, 
4b.  for  a  half-day  parade,  and  2a  for  a  night  parade.  In  addition  to 
these  sums,  every  Volunteer  who  passes  through  the  musketry  course 
ud  qualibes  as  a  marksman  is  granted  12s. ;  and,  if  he  should  qualify 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efficient,  a  further  sum  of  £1  12s.,  unless 
h«  be  a  Submarine  Miner,  in  which  case  he  is  granted  £2  for  efficiency 
ud  £2  16&  for  extra  proficiency. 

A  commission  in  the  British  Army  is  offered  annually  to  a  student  of 
the  Sydney  University  under  regulations  issued  with  Army  Orders  of 
let  January,  1892,  and  amended  regulations,  dated  Ist  January,  1892  ; 
the  University  may  also  nominate  one  student  every  year  to  a  cadetship 
in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  The  Secretary  of  State 
(or  War  has  also  offered  nominations  of  graduates  in  medicine  for 
■fpointment  to  the  Army  Medical  Staff,      l^e  offer  of  men  and  horses 
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to  nssM  tlie  Britistt  tnwps  in  Soatb  Afrioa  famishea  a  strilring  pro«pf 
of  the  attachment  of  Australia  to  t^<j  mother  coantTT-.  The  folloninf 
table  shows  the  respeotiue  strengths  of  the  contingsnts  dispatehed  from 
each  state  of  thn  Commonwealth  of  AiistwJia  and  from  Ifew- Zealand: — 


■       Bta*B     
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4,7Bff 
2.44ff 
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1,038 

Victoria 

129 
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66 
52 
25 
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2,681 
2,471 

1.048 

530  1       ffi6 
2.882  i    3.003 

767 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numbers  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  expinUion 
of  the  term  of  service  and  return  of  the  military  contingento,  hare 
accepted  "indulgence  passages,"  and  again  embarked  on  the  troopships 
of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  intention  of  eiilistiog  wit^  the 
British  troops  immediately  upon  arrival  in  South  Africa.  The  memb«a 
of  the  various  contingents  have  been  held  in  the  very  highest  estimation 
by  all  the  prominent  officers  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  the  manner  in 
which  ai-duous  and  dangerous  military  duties  were  performed  in  South 
Africa  lias  been  the  subject  of  much  praise. 

Naval  Defengb  Fobgb. 
With  the  object  of  strengthening  the  Imperial  fleet  on  the  Australian 
Station,  and  securing  a  naval  force  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  attack  in 
the  event  of  war  br^iking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  a  maritime 
power,  the  colonies  now  constituting  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
and  also  New  Zealand,  some  years  ttgo,  entered  into  an  ^{reement  with 
the  Imperial  Government  by  which  au  Auxilisry  Squadron  of  seven 
fast  and  powerful  cruisers  and  gunboats  was  built  for  exclusive  SMvice 
in  Australian  waters.  The  combined  fleets  number  no  less  than  fifteen 
vessels,  and,  except  for  the  purpose  of  training'  the  Australian-bom 
yonth  to  take  part  in  the  maritime  defence  of  the  state,  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  New  South  Wales  should  have  any  navy  of  its  own.  Tlieonly 
ships  of  war  which  it  possesaee  ore  two  small  torpedo  boats — the 
Acheron  and  the  Avernus.  The  state,  however,  has  enrolled  in 
its  service  two  bodies  of  naval  volunteers,  who  receive  a  small  annn^ 
payment,  and  who  would  prove  very  useful  as  a  reserve  from  which 
crews  could  be  partly  drawn  for  the  three  vessels  of  the  Auxiliaiy 
Squadron  whioh  are  laid  up  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  the  men  of  the  local  naval 
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IbrcM  of  acquiring  the  necessary  drill  and  training  on  board  ship,  and 
tbe  reeerve  vessels  of  the  squadron  might  be  made  to  serve  this  object. 
The  first  of  these  bodies  is  the  Kaval  Brigade,  which  tss  enrolled  in 
1863.  It  consists  largely  of  time^xpired  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Kavy, 
dischai;ged  from  the  ships  on  the  Australian  Station.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  facilities  for  drilling  the  men  at  sea,  and  in  the 
msiMEUTres  hitherto  carried  out  tbej  have  mostly  been  employed  as  a 
light  artillery  land  force.  The  Brigade  comprises  16  commiBsioned 
officers,  17  other  officers,  26  petty  officers,  and  304  A-B's,  includii^ 
band.     Of  this  force,  298  are  stationed  in  Sydney  and  65  at  Newcastle. 

^nte  other  arm  of  the  natal  service  is  known  as  the  Naval  Artillery. 
This  body  iras  organised  in  1882,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  received 
00  payment,  the  Government  merely  supplying  arms  and  uniforms,  and 
aannally  allowing  a  sum  for  instruction  and  incidental  expenses  ;  but 
in  July,  1892,  the  corps  was  included  amongst  the  partially-paid  forces 
dt  the  state.  The  men  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  torpedo^ 
ud  would  be  found  serviceable  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  should  a- 
faostile  fleet  evade  <a  overcome  the  British  war-vessels.  The  strength 
ti  the  corps  is  242  men  of  all  ranks,  including  IS  officers,  24  petty- 
officers,  16  leading  seamen,  and  184  A.B's.,  including  band.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  live  men  belonging  to  the  corps  who  are  in  charge  of' 
the  torpedo  boats,  Acheron  and  Avemus.  There  are  also  four  staflf 
officers,  bringing  the  total  strength  of  the  naval  forces  up  to  614  of  alt 
tanks. 

The  offer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  furnish  a  Naval 
Contingent  to  sssist  the  British  Naval  Force  in  China  was  accepted 
daring  1900.  The  contingent,  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
Nsval  Brigade  and  Naval  Artillery,  embarked  on  board  the  transport 
(tcamer  "Salamis,"  on  the  7th  August,  no  warship  being  owned  by  this- 
*t>t«.  The  contingent  acted  as  a  land  force,  and  its  services  were  much 
sppreciated  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  A  similar  naval  contingent 
^■u  sent  by  the  Government  of  Victoria,  and  the  South  Austr^ion 
(lOvemment  despatched  its  warship,  the  "  Protector." 

Ihe  following  table  shows  the  respective  strengths  of  the  naval 
contingents  despatched  from  each  state  to  China  : — 
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rn  l^eeiuluid  NitmI  Force. 
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The  Iuperial  E^irr. 

The  bc^qumcten  of 'tb*  Imperul  Fleet  and  the  Aiutralasian  Anziliacy 
Squadron  are  aitvated  at.F<Hi)  Jadcaon,  undor  an.  arrangt^ieiit  with  thtt 
Imperial  authorities,  by  whlah  the  Govenunent  of  lS»v  Soatfa  Wales 
uudertcx^  to  give  up  Ofudeoi  Idaod  for  the  purpoMB  of  a  nav^  stetkm, 
and  to  Meet  tbareon.  the  requisite  bnildtoge,  aaireJl  as  to  provide  eertam 
oUier  soconuoodation  required  for  the  ^*ar<■vesaels  in  the  barbonK  In 
cwttideration  of  this  it  was  agreed  that  Sydney  aboul<i  be  tke  head- 
quartara  of  Imperial  war-veuelfi  on  the  Auatndian  Haval  Station,  and  tkafc 
the  Imperial  Govemmeut  should  give  up  all  daim  to  oertain  landa  aad 
bniUinga  owned  by  tbem  in  tke  state,  including  the  Paddington. 
BuraokB,  the  Domain,  and  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  iilil  friiiiiiiiiaaiiiit 
Stons,  as  we41  aa  otJiu-  valuaUe  propatiea. 

Sinoe  it  is  the  general  o[nnion  that  the  deebnutum  ol  shiptHUg  and 
commerce  ia  to  be  feared  before  the  aotual  landing  in  t^e  stUe  of  the 
troops  of  an  enemy,  iiit««at  in  the  navy  is  oihanoed  by  the  feeling  of 
almost  absolute  dependence  upon  the  uaefulnees  of  the  fleet  in  time  o£ 
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TBE  AVSTBAtMlAS  BQVADROS.  3^5. 

lite  Rojral  .Arthur  has  &^  protective  deck  ot  steel,  vwying  in  titticfc- 
neoB  from  1  to  5  inches.  The  6-iiioh  gone  are  also  enclosed'  in  caee- 
m&teB  of  steel  6  inches  thick. 

The  Bo«rd  erf  Admiralty  may  admit  on&  oandidate  annually  to  the 
Medical  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Navy, who  has  been  proposed  by  tha Univer- 
sity of  ^flney  and  passed  an  examination  both  as  to  physical  and  prcrfiBs- 
sicMMd  litaess  before  a  Board  of  Naval  Medical  OfBoera  on  the  Auatmtian 
8t*tigp.  Six  cadetehips  and  two  engineer  atudentshipe  in  the  Imperial 
Navy  are  given  annually  to  Australian  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than 
14i  nor  more  than  15^  yeate  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  former,  and  not 
lesad'.an  14  J  nor  more  than  164  years  of  age  for  the  latter  appointments, 
"nie  osdeta  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  for  about  two  yeareon  board 
the  "  Britfcnnia,"  training-ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  appren- 
ticeship are  appointed  to  the  various  warships. 

In  1)^9  the  Royal  Naval  House  was  erected  in  Sydney,  exclusively 
for  the  accommodation  of  men  of  the  British  warships.  The  cost  was 
borne  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  and  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  the  institution  receives  annual  grants  from  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Admiralty  and  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Royal 
Naval  House  contains  large  reading-rooms,  eto.,  and  has  sleeping 
accommodation  for  330  men.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Aostmlasia. 

The  Austbalasiak  Adxiuaby  SqUADBoit. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act,  which  was 
assented  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all  the  colonies  now  consti- 
totiag  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  also  New  Zealand,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government  for  the  payment  of  a 
snbsidy  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
The  annual  subvention  payable  amounts  to  .£91,000  for  maintenance 
and  £39,000  as  interest  charge  on  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  c«nt.  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  £126,000,  of  which  New 
South  Wales,  according  to  population,  paid  X37,973  tor  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1901.  The  fleet,  whicli  entered  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th 
September,  1891,  consists  of  five  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats. 
Of  these,  three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  always  kept  in  commission 
the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  but  ready 
for  commission  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.  The 
vewela  in  reserve  at  the  present  time  are  the  Bingarooma  and  the 
Boomenuig ;  while  the  Katooniba  is  used  as  the  guardship  of  the 
reacrve.  The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  then,  or  at 
the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  terminable,  provided  two  yeara'  notice 
dwU  have  been  given.  The  Australasian  Governments  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  nutnagement  of  the  vessels,  nor  any  control  over  their 
movements,  neither- is  there  any  contact  betweot  the  vessels  and  the 
local  naval  defence  forces.     On  the  termiuation  of  the  agreement  the 
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Teasels  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  The 
Btrangth  of  the  fleet  in  Austmlian  mtera  before  the  AustralasiBii 
Squadron  was  built  is  maintainea. 

Particulars  respecting  the  vessels  of  the  Australasian  Auxiliary 
Squadron  will  be  found  below.  The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  arc 
classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats;  all  the  other  vessels  are  third-class  screw 
cruisers.  The  deck  armour  over  machinery  apace  is  2  in.  and  1  in.,  and 
in  conning  towers  3  in.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo  boats,  tho 
towers  of  which  have  1-in.  armour : — 
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The  Wallaroo  was  lent  to  the  China  Station  in  July,  1900,  in 
connection  with  the  preparations  for  hostilities  with  China. 

In  the  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost  the  vessel  is  lo  be 
replaced  by  the  British  Government. 

Fortifications. 
At  various  points  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  extensive 
fortitications  have  been  constructed,  and  Sydney,  protected  as  it  is  by 
two  lines  of  defence,  is  r^arded  as  almost  impregnable.  Botany  Bay 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  works  there  form  the  southern  defence  of 
the  metropolis;  while  to  the  north,  Kewcastle,  the  great  coal  [lort  of  the 
state,  has  also  been  rendered  as  secure  as  possible  against  attack ;  and 
down  the  coast,  to  the  south,  fortifications  have  been  constructed  at  the 
towns  of  Bulli  and  Wollongong. 
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FiH-tificfttions  have  been  erected  »t  King  George's  Sound,  Western 
Aiutralia,  and  Thursday  Island,  Queensland,  at  the  joint  coat  of  the 
five  AuBtralian  states.  In  the  first  esse,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  is  borne 
by  Western  Australia  (which  supplies  the  garrison),  and  three-fourths 
by  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  on  a  population  basis ;  while, 
in  the  other  instances,  each  of  the  states  contributes  according  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  probable  that  the  important  strategic 
pointaof  Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  Fort  Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory 
will  also  be  fortified  m  the  near  future. 


Expend  ITU  KE  oh  Dbfkiick. 

The  expenditure  by  'N'ew  South  Wales  during  the  year  ended  30th 
Jnoe,  t£K)t,  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  on  defence  works  and  the 
Permanent  and  Volunteer  Forces,  amounted  to  £184,802,  distributed 
as  follows : — 

Expenditure  from  Consolidated  Rerenae —  £ 

PermaDent  and  VoliiDteer  Military  Forces 127,030 

Nara]  Forces    -         C.378 

Federal  Defeocc— 

Proportion  paid  by  New  South  Wales  Oovemment  to — 

British  Government,  for  Additions!  Naval  Force  (Auxiliary 

Squadron)  37,973 

Government  of  Western   AuBtrslia,   for  Mainteiuuice   of 

Garrison  at  Albany,  King  George's  Sonnd    2,044 

(iovemmcDt  of  Queensland,  for  MaintenaDoe  of  Garrison  at 

Thnrwlay  Islaud 1,1H 

Miscella  neone — 

Gnats  in  Aid  of — 

Rifle  Associations,  &c 5,032 

Eoyal  Nsval  Honsa 200 

Militanr  Secretary   1,026 

Rent  of  premises  for  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiral 300 

Field-tinng  Banfie,  National  Park—Formation  of  Road,  Ac  700 

Uilitary  Pensions   1,025 

Total  from  Consolidated  Revenne  ...  £184,  802 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
defences  of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended  upon  them.  The  details  cannot  now  foe 
ascertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the  harbour  of  Fort  Jackson, 
such  as  Fort  Fhillip,  where  the  Observatory  now  stands.  Fort  Macquarie, 
lately  demolished,  and  Fort  Denison,  which,  with  the  batteries  at  Dawes' 
Point,  Kirribilli,  and  Mrs.  Macquarie's  Chair,  were  thought  to  render 
Sydney  almost  impregnable  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous 
artillery  now  in  use  had  not  been  invented.  The  returns  of  espenditure 
for  defence  purposes  since  the  assumption  of  responsible  government, 
are,  however,  available  and  are  appended  hereto.  It  will  be  observed 
that  during  th"  fnrtv-four  and  a  half  years  no  leas  than  £5,48fi,688 
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VM  ^expended  tnaa   the   ConRolidated  Revenue,  or   an   Kv«mge:   of 
X123,294  psrannum,  for  tbese  9ervic«E  : — 
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67,933 

200,787 

1877 

117,263 

6,6«5 

122,828 

1900-1 

140,961 

43,851 

Si  84,802 

1878 

87,690 

4,618 

92,208 

1879 

92,216 

5,219 

97,435 

ToUl., 

4,784,416 

702,142 

5,486,688 

1880 

72,712 

5,683 

78,396 

•  ElOlusIre  of  £1*1, 
1  Bioliuive  ot  £ies,T< 
I  Kxdiuive  ot  £170.702  aim 
Contingent 


U  ths  Soudu.      tBiimonUu. 
yoKT  fat  OoAttegtiit*  to  flou^  AFlicL 
n  Oantlnnnla  to  SMiUi  Aliin,  al 


ixpvndcddi 
Chlnt.  £3S.oae,  uid  Ooinmonwajtb  aiprnditan.  UUIUry  (iid^wij  Fotaa. 


In  addition  to  tfaesumB  paid  oat  of  currant  revenue,  a  Iat^b  amount 
of  loan  money  has  been  expended  chiefly  in  the  erection  of  fortifications, 
which  it  is  expected  will  serve  for  the  protection  of  future  generations 
u  well  as  the  present.     The  details  of  this  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 


£ 
...    43,601 
...     24,466 
...     86,134 

22 
368 

£ 

£ 

J872 

883.... 

...     .94,819 

1894 

•1898  

1805-6  ... 
1896-7  ... 
1897-8  ... 
1898-8  ... 
1899-1900 
1900-1  ... 

Totil,. 

.     15,1S3 

1874 

885..,. 

...     64,729 

.      17,639 

^  .... 

...       8,360 

...       3,735 
...     33,227 
...     21,270 
...     14,582 
...     22,640 

1879 

)»80 

1881 

890.... 

891  

892.... 

46,982 
...    111,896 
...     54,478 

..     61.170 
£1,103,420 
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Another  source  of  expenditure  to  the  state  is  that  of  the  NaTftl 
StatioQ  in  Fort  JacksoD,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  under  the 
hsMling  of  the  Imperial  Fleet.  In  carrying  out  the  works  at  Qarden 
Island  and  the  alterations  at  Kirribilli  Point  the  following  expenditure 
has  beea  incurred  : — 


S M2 

•1895 

1805-6- 

1S96-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900  

9,210 

; 1M81 

ua. 

ToW  

£312,486 

L. „ 93,79a 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales  for  defence  purposes  from  the  be^ning  of  the  year  1857 
to  the  30th  June,  1901,  was  £7,070,686,  or  an  average  of  £158,896  per 
annnm.  The  items  which  make  itp  this  amount  may  be  recapitulated 
din:— 

■£ 

nan  Comoliaatod  lUrean „. 6)4S6,fiSS 

Louu— FertifaalMuaBd  WarlikeStoreB 1,103,420 

Natal  BtaUon,  Fort  JackBon 312,4S5 

Valne  of  land  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volonteer  Land  Ordets, 

covpated  at  £1  per  acre  168,396 

TaW  _ „ £7,070,888 

'nte  foderal  control  of  all  military  and  naval  forces  within  the 
GooUROnweaUli  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  1901,  will, 
it  is  believed,  ensure  greater  efficiency  of  the  forces  within  each  state, 
and  tend  to  economy  in  future  administration. 
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Tub  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  varied  as  the  clim&te  is  diversified.  ' 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  may  be  cultivated  uot  only  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  regions,  but  even  those  of  cold  and  of 
sub-tropical  latitudes.  Except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged  portions  of 
the  mountain  chains  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  north-western 
districts,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
area  absolutely  unfit  for  octnipation  of  any  sort  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  less  than  5,000,000  acres ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  adapted  for  settlement  is  in  some  form  or  other  capable 
■of  being  cultivated.  But  success  in  tillage  in  the  state  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  mere  fitness  of  the  soil  for  cultivation.  An  irregular 
rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  which  are  the  chief 
' characteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior,  have  im- 
peded the  advance  of  apiculture  on  the  great  western  plains.  And  to 
these  obstacles  may  be  added  the  cost  of  transport,  which,  owing  to 
the  great  distance  that  produce  has  to  be  carried  by  land,  has  told 
greatly  against  cultivation  for  export — a  resource  which  must  be  the 
chief  hope  of  the  &rmers  in  a  country  so  sparsely  populated  as  New 
iSouth  Wales,  and  consequently  oneafibrdisg  such  a  small  home  market. 


Cultivation, 

The  records  relating  to  the  farming  operations  of  the  early  days  of  the 
«tate  are  necessarily  both  imperfect  and  meagre.  Among  other  items 
of  interest,  it  is  recorded  that  the  first  settler,  a  man  named  James 
Ruse,  entered  on  his  farm  of  30  acres  at  Farramatta  on  the  25th 
February,  1789  ;  and  that  the  first  free  emigrant  to  undertake  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  of  the  state  was  a  German,  named  Philip  SchaSer, 
■who  came  out  with  the  First  Fleet  as  an  agricultural  superintendfint, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  attempt  the  culture  of  tobaoco  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  first  Government  farm  was  an  area  of  9  acres  at 
Farm  Cove,  the  designation  of  which  still  preserves  a  memory  of  this 
early  essay  in  husbandry,  as  does  that  of  Garden  Island,  where  one  of 
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the  £nt  ftttempts  in  fruit-growing  was  made.  The  character  of  the 
■oil  ta  the  vicinity  of  Farm  Cove  was,  however,  by  no  means  favourable 
to  agricatture,  and  the  crop  produced  was  consequently  veiy  inadequate. 
An  agricultural  settlement  was  next  formed  at  fioBehill,  now  known  as 
Fkrnunatta  ;  and  in  November,  1791,  there  were  here  upwards  of  700 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation.  During  the  same  year  it  is  recorded 
that  no  leas  than  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  welt  aa  500  bushels  of 
maise,  were  reaped  on  Norfolk  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1792 
there  were  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  1,186  acres  with  maize; 
208  with  wheat,  and  24  with  barley  ;  I'Jl  acres  were  laid  out  as  gardens , 
and  161  acres  had  beon  cleared  ready  for  the  plough.  In  1600  the  total 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  amounted  to  7,677  acres.  In  1803  no 
less  than  125,476  acres  were  occupied  by  the  Government,  or  had  been 
granted  to  individuals;  16,624  acres  hod  been  cleared;  7,118  acres 
were  under  wheat,  the  average  yield  being  18  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
5,279  acres  were  under  barley,  maize,  and  other  crops.  Owing  partly  to 
disastrous  floods,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  political  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  during  the  next  few  years,  the  area  in  cultivation  decreased, 
and  when  Governor  Macquarie  came  to  the  state  in  1810,  only 
7,615  acres  of  land  were  under  crop,  but  when  he  left  in  1821  this 
area  had  increased  to  32,267  acres.  With  the  crossing  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  the  area  of  settlement  was  largely  widened,  but  agriculture 
was  for  many  years  confined  to  the  coastal  zone  and  the  table-land. 
Id  the  year  1825  the  area  under  cultivation  was  45,514  acres ;  in  1835 
it  had  increased  to  79,256  acres,  in  1840  to  126,116  acres,  in  1845  to 
163,979  acres,  and  in  1850  to  198,056  acres.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Port  Phillip  District  is,  of  course,  included,  and,  in  1851,  when 
Victoria  was  constituted  a  separate  state,  the  cultivated  area  of  New 
SouthWalesatoodat  153,117  acres-  In  1855  the  area  was  171,000  acres. 
The  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales  scarcely  affected 
the  arva  under  cultivation,  as  there  van  at  tbat  time  not  more  than 
900  acres  under  crops  in  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  and  the  cultivated 
area  of  New  South  Wales  had  in  1860  risen  to  260,798  acres.  In  1870 
the  ar«a  was  482,324  acres,  635,641  acres  in  1880,  and  1,164,475  acres 
in  1890. 

At  the  present  time  an  area  comprising  2,888,305  acres,  including 
RratB-lands,  is  in  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  area  prepared  and  cleared  for 
tbe  next  season's  agricultural  operations  be  included,  the  total  reaches 
3,277,919  acres.  The  area  under  crops,  properly  so  called,  during  the 
year  ended  March,  1901,  was  2,445,564  acres,  of  which  2,341,905  acres 
represented  alienated  lands,  and  103,009  Crown  lands  ;  the  area  under 
utificinUy-eovn  grasses  was  443,741  acres,  making  a  total  area  in  culti- 
mtion  of  2,888,305  acres. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  shown  in 
the  table  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that,  including  sown  grass-lands, 
the  increase  during  the  last  five  years  amornted  to  no  less  than  1,238,843 
acres,  being  an  advance  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  area  cultivated  in  1896. 
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liking  the  «Pm  Tinder  erops  only,  the  total  inemse  dnring  Ok  t 
period  was  1,096,964  aoree,  «qua)  to  81  par  eent. 


A»BDd«r 

e^Pi. 

An  hi  coUiTmtlon,  tochldhv 

Ynrnded 

tlMHuafa. 

Tobd. 

A^L«P«t 

^ 

„». 

«« 

«™. 

^r^ 

18S2 

683,868 

0-7 

6*6,068 

0-8 

IS8S 

eaosar 

&« 

733,482 

Ofl 

1884 

702,181 

0-8 

78»,08S 

0-9 

1885 

735,021 

0-8 

852,017 

0-9 

ISS6 
18S7 

737,701 
837,408 

0-8 
0-9 

868,093 
975,471 

0-9 
1-0 

1888 
1889 

8W.627 
798,986 

0-8 
0-8 

1,046,806 
999,2M 

1-0 

l-O 

1890 

947,972 

0-9 

1,164,476 

11 

isgi 

18tt2 

862,70* 
846,388 

0-8 
0-7 

1,241,419 
l,17e.6!l 

11 

1-0 

1883 
19M 

1.0KI,T27 
I,2D6,«92 

0-8 
10 

1,372,007 
1.609.404 

l-I 

1-2 

1895 

1,825,964 

l-l 

1,688,642 

W 

1896 

J,34S,600 

I-l 

1,0*9,462 

1-3 

1897 

1,669,717 

1-3 

2,013,733 

1-6 

1998 

1,821,8» 

1-4 

2,m,231 

1-7 

1899 
1900 

2,204,600 
2,439,639 

1-7 
1-8 

2.«63,M0 
2,816,491 

1-9 
2-1 

1001 

2,445,66* 

1-8 

2,888.305 

2-1 

Dnring  the  t«n  years  prior  to  1893,  the  progress  of  oultivation  «u 
not  very  Bmrked  ;  but  from  the  forc^mg  taUe  it  will  be  seen  tlut 
great  strides  have  been  made  every  year  siaoe  1893.  when  an  ana  of 
over  1,000,000  aores  imder  crops  «n>s  first  reoordad.  The  aext  year 
saw  an  addition  of  more  than  200,000  acres,  and  following  dtis  so  great 
was  the  anntial  exteanon  tJiat  six  years  afterwards  the  figures  for  1894 
were  doubled,  the  area  under  crops  for  the  year  ended  March,  1900, 
being  2,439,639  acres.  During  the  year  onded  Uaroh,  1901,  however, 
tJie  increase  on  theprAviouByeaj-'sacreageastoniited  toonly  fi,925ararBS. 
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GoB^Mracms  between  tbe  xrea  anclttr  cvop  in 
■■de  it)  tbe  foUowing  table. 


«»-^ 

y.i^'S' 

r.sx». 

■""■" 

itso. 

-W™^ 

CoHtal— 

]  14,405 
53,24« 
37,335 
44.170 

135,314 
68,764 

47,152 
£5,209 

•eras. 

9O,80e 
15.608 
9,817 
11,038 

per  cent. 

■W.1      . 

249,106 

57,173 

Tkble-Uud- 

77,572 
16«,540 
98,MS 

180,153 
234,140 
175,733 

102,6S1 

77,800 
77.181 

South*™    

7)9 

Total 

332,664 

S»,026 

267,362 

3413 

WeM«mflkipe8 

6,288 
78,083 
253,45! 
B2.S35 

45,660 
342,821 
726,100 
R99,S76 

38,402 
264,738 
472,649 
317,041 

ToUl „ 

480,627 

1,514,457 

1,098,630 

61-03 

8.280 

34,752 

26,472 

1*10,727 

1,484,837 

Hie  grflfttcst  E^cgregate  increnee  has  taken  |>hwe  on  tbe  Bouth-westetn 
Sl^ie,  where  an  additional  area  of  no  leas  than  472,649  acres,  represent- 
v^  Zi-%  per  cent,  of  die  total  ineroaoe  for  tbe  wbole  State,  has  been 
placed  under  coltivation  during  tbe  eight  years  since  1893.  The  next 
IngMt  additions  are  317,041  acres,  or  23-1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
iacnaae,  in  tbe  Riverina;  and  264,738  acres,  or  18-6  ^>er  cent,  of  the 
total,  on  tbe  Oentml-wefit«m  Slope ;  followed  by  the  N^ortfaem  Table- 
Ind,  with  102,581  acres,  or  7-1  percent.  ;  the  Oentral  Tableland,  with 
77,600  aeree,  or  fi-4  per  cent. ;  the  Soathern  Ikble-land,  with  77,181 
sctes,  or  6'4  per  cent.  ;  tbe  North-weetem  Slope,  wiUi  39,402  ai»es,  or 
!'T  per  cent.  ;  and  tbe  Western  Plains,  with  26,473  acres,  or  1-9  per 
cent  "nte  North  Ooaat  shows  an  advance  of  20,809  acres,  the  Lower 
HnM*r  15,508  acres,  the  Soatb  Coast  11,039  acres,  and  the  county  of 
(Xniberla&d  9,817  acres,  these  fonr  diatriots  combined  being  responsible 
&r  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  increaee. 
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On  the  North-western  Slope  the  increase  is  m&inly  in  the  Gnnnedah 
and  WarUlda  districts,  the  counties  of  Pottinger  and  Nandewar  show- 
ing an  area  of  32,018  acres  in  1901,  as  compared  with  only  4,000  in 
1893,  while  a  satisfactory  advance  is  also  shown  by  the  county  of 
Burnett.  There  are  extensive  areas  in  this  division  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cereals,  and  with  more  adequate  facilities  for  transport  a 
considerable  increase  in  cultivation  would  undoubtedly  result.  At 
present,  in  addition  to  low  rates  realised  for  produce  of  recent  yean, 
the  settlers  are  handicapped  by  heavy  cartage  expenses,  conseqaent  on 
long  distance  from  the  railway.  In  1893,  only  0-62  per  cent,  of  tJie 
cultivated  area  of  New  South  Wales  was  situated  on  the  North-western 
Slope  ;  the  proportion  is  now  nearly  2  per  cent.  About  five  aixtlis  of 
the  cultivated  area  of  tlie  Hiverina  is  situated  in  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  division,  in  the  counties  Iwtween  the  Murray  and  Murruinbidgee 
Rivers ;  but  there  has  been  a  fair  extension,  on  the  Lachlau,  between 
Hillston  and  Booligal,  in  county  Nicholson,  and  also  north'  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  in  the  Narrandera  and  Whitton  Districts,  in  county 
Cooper.  The  Riverina  now  contributes  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  under  crops  in  New  South  Wales  ;  in  1893  it  represented  only  S 
per  cent. 

On  the  Central-western  Slope  the  increase  is  general  in  eveiy  county, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Ashburnham,  Gordon,  Lincoln, 
Narromine,  and  Cunningham.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  increase 
in  that  part  of  the  country  of  which  the  towns  of  Dubbo  and  Narromine 
may  be  taken  as  the  centre  that  ere  long  the  Ceatral-wentern  Slope 
will  outstrip  the  Riverina  in  agricultural  importance,  and  will  stand 
next  to  the  South-western  Slope,  while  if  the  rate  of  development  during 
the  last  five  years  continues  the  latter  district  must  eventualiy  give 
place  to  it.  The  superiority  of  the  Central-western  District  for  wheat- 
growing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  mean  annual  average  yield 
per  acre  during  the  Inst  nine  years  is  2-9  bushels  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  South-western  Slope,  and  3-2  bushels  higher  than  that  of  the 
Riverina.  Taking  the  last  five  years  the  Central- western  wheat  average 
is  even  more  favourable,  being  34  bushels  higher  than  the  South- 
western and  46  higher  than  the  Riverina  average;  while  during  the 
three  years  ended  March,  1900,  when,  on  account  of  the  continued 
droughts,  the  mean  average  for  the  whole  State  was  only  8-9  basbels 
per  acre,  and  the  averages  of  the  South-western  Slope  and  the  Ri^-erina 
7'8  and  4'7  respectively,  that  of  the  Central-western  Slope  was  no  less 
than  126  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the  total  area  under  crops  in  New  South 
Wales  the  Central- western  Slope  now  contributes  14  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  7-7  per  cent  in  1893. 

On  the  South-western  Slope,  45  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in 
the  three  counties  of  Clarendon,  Bourke,  and  Harden,  north  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  intersected  by  the  railway  from  Murrumburrah  to 
Wagga  and  its  branches.  The  country  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee, 
embracing  the  three  counties  of  Mitchell,  Goulbum,  and  Hume,  and 
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served  by  the  railway  from  Wagga  to  Albury  and  Corowa,  represents 
33  per  cent.,  while  the  remaining  22  per  cent,  is  the  area  cultivated  in 
the  counties  of  Gipps  and  Forbes  on  the  south  of  the  Idchlan  River, 
together  with  the  area  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Bland.  Of  the  total 
area  under  crops  in  New  South  Wales  the  proportion  represented  by 
the  South-western  Slope  is  now  nearly  30  per  cent. ;  in  1893  it  was  only 
25  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  cultivated  area  in  the  Northern  Table-land  63  per  cent 
is  comprised  within  the  countiee  of  Darling,  Inglis,  Parry,  and  Buckland 
in  the  Tamworth  District.  The  Armidale  district,  taking  in  tlie 
counties  of  Sondon,  Hardinge,  Vernon,  and  Clarke,  represents  18  per 
cenL,  while  the  remaining  29  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  Glen  Innes-Inverell 
district 

On  the  Southern  Table-land,  62  per  cent,  of  tite  cultivated  area  is  in  the 
district  stretching  from  Goulburn  in  the  east  to  Burrowa,  Koorawatha, 
and  Grenfell  in  the  west,  and  taking  in  the  three  counties  of  Argyle, 
King,  and  Monteagle.  The  Gundagat  and  Tumut  portion,  embracing 
the  three  counties  of  Wynyard,  Buccleuch,  and  Selwyn,  represents  2'2 
per  oenU,  and  the  remaining  16  per  cent,  is  in  the  Queanbeyan,  Cooma, 
and  Bombala  Districts,  comprised  within  the  counties  extending  south- 
ward from  Uurray  to  Wellesley. 

On  the  Central  Table-land,  62  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  the 
Batfaurst,  Orange,  and  Cowra  Districts,  in  the  two  counties  of  Roxburgh 
and  Bathurst ;  29  per  cent,  is  in  the  Mudgee  District,  embracing  the 
Uiree  counties  of  Phillip,  Bligh,  and  Wellington,  12  per  cent,  in  the 
southern  couDtiea  of  Cook,  Westmoreland,  and  Georgians,  and  the 
reimining  7  per  cent,  in  the  two  northern  counties  of  Brisbane  and 

In  1893  the  three  table-lands  contributed  nearly  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  under  crops  in  New  South  Wales  ;  at  present,  owing  to  the 
^rnter  advance  on  the  Western  Slopes  and  Riverina,  the  proportion  is 
only  34  per  cent.  The  area  under  crops  in  the  coastal  districts  now 
rq>reeents  only  12^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  in  1893  it  was  241  percent. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  large  increase  of  the  previous  seven 
yean  the  total  area  of  new  cultivation  for  the  year  ended  March,  1901, 
wss  very  alight;  indeed,  the  preceding  table  shows  a  considerable  fell- 
ing off  in  the  older  settled  districts,  which  was  only  counterbalanced 
by  extended  operations  further  inland.  The  lapse  was  general  through- 
out all  the  counties  of  the  tableland  and  coast,  the  area  under  crops  for 
these  divisions  being  81,770  acres  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  or  a 
decrease  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  tableland  and  3  per  ceiit.  on  the  coast. 
This  decrease  was  mainly  in  the  wheaten-hay  crops,  and  probably  in  a 
DKSSQre  resulted  from  a  fully-stocked  market.  The  area  of  wheat  for 
grain  advanced  by  more  than  100,000  acres. 

The  great  extension  of  cultivation  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  yeai's 
bsa  been  largely  contributed  to  by  the  taking  up  of  wheat-growing  on 
lirge  estates  formerly  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  grazing,  and  also 
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to  the  odoptaoQ  of  the  syatem  of  cultiTating  on  shiireB.  Ko  account 
wftB  taken  of  this  prior  to  the  year  ended  Marcji,  1899,  but  the  returns 
tor  that  year  show  that  on  wea  of  354,676  oores-  wui  tbuB  dealt  with. 
In  March,  1900,  the  area  so  veburtudd  tras  371,507  acres,  but  at  praaent 
there-  seema  to  be  no  diapoaition  to  pursue  the  system  further,  the  ores 
farmed  on  ebazee  for  the  year' ended  March,  1901,  being  somewhat 
1688—360,902  acres. 

Only  about  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Kew  Sontli  Wales  is 
actually  devoted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  if  the 
small  extwit  of  land  upon  whidi  permanent  aitilioial  grasses  have  been 
aawn  for  dairy-farming  purfKoes  be  added  to  the  area  under  crops, 
the  proportirai  reaches  only  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Stat^ 
and  represents  about  21  acres  per  head  of  its  population.  The  proper- 
tioa  of  the  cultivated  srecb on  oliraated  boldtnga  is  onl;  f>-l  per  cenL  ot 
the  total  area  of  alienated  rural  luids. 

Agricultural  settlements,  pure  and  simple,  are  confined  to  very  limited 
areas  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivent,  and 
to  parts  of  the  southern  and  central  diviuons  of  the  taUe-land  ;  but 
the  growth  of  crops  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  conjunntion  with 
grazing — a  praettoe  which  is  rapidly  extending,  even  amongst  the  lar^ 
landowners.  Tenant  occupancy,  bo  general  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
but  little  known  in  New  South  Wales  ;  for  of  the  total  area  under  crc^>&, 
1,937,171  acres,  or  79-2  per  cent,  were  cultivated  by  the  owners; 
while  506,393  acres,  or  20*8  per  cent,  were  cultivated  by  tenaot 
oooupiers,  including  Crown  land  leseeea.  If,  however,  the  area  under 
permanent  grosses  were  taken  into  oousideratioD,  the  proportion  of 
cultivated  leased  lands  would  be  somewhat  higher,  as  a  number  of  the 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern  coast  district,  where  grabs  is  lat^ely  sown, 
are  held  on  lease. 

New  South  Wales  is  essentially  a  pantoral  country,  and  the  coltivi^ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  secondary  to  stock-breeding.  This  cireumstanoo  is  by 
no  means  doe  to  lack  of  good  land,  and  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
defects  of  the  climale;  for  the  capabilities  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  ]»'oduce  ore  unsurpassed,  while  tbe 
climate  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Australian 
continent  where  the  cnltivation  of  cereals  has  been  carried  on  for 
years  past  Taken  as  a  whole,  tbe  yield  of  crops  in  New  South  Wales  is 
largertbanthatobtainedinany  other  continental  State,  but,  at  the  same 
time,coramunicatjon  with  the  metropolitan  market  is  much  more  difficult 
Agriculture  cannot  be  developed  unless  access  to  the  markets  be  rendered 
both  easy  and  cheap,  and  to  secure  l^is  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  vast, 
and  with  so  small  a  population,  is  a  matter  not  easily  accomplished.  Up 
to  the  present,  stock-rearing  has  maintained  the  position  of  an  oocDpation 
which,  while  entailing  considerably  lees  physical  labour  and  personal 
inconvenience,  has  yielded  results  mtwe  remunerative  than  those  of 
^[liculture  ;  but  as  p<^>ulation  inoreaaes,  and  there  remains  no  more 
land  to  be  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  agrioultoral  pursuits  must  be 
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wwtiid  to  under  the  prcsHira  of  an  erer-incrcMing  detnand.  As  it  is, 
th»luid  devoted  to  agriculture  affords  perimuieiit  employmeDt  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  voidcing  population  of  the  province,  and  the  industry 
ia  rapidly  becomiog  an  important  one,  thelast  eight  yearshavingintneMed 
an  ezt«nsM>a  equal  to  142  per  cent  in  the  area  under  crope. 

The  numberof  persona  reported  as  employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy- 
farming  pnmiita  dnring  tbe  yearended  March,  1 901,  was  94,307,  of  whom 
16,123  were  females.  Of  the  total  number,  63.869  males  and  4,267  females 
were  engaged  in  purely  fanning  operations,  whilst  the  daily-farming 
indnetry  gave  employment  to  15,015  males  and  12,156  females.  If  to 
thew  be  added  26,619  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  estimated 
tfaatmral  oooDpations  absorb  the  energies  of  120,926  persons.  As  the 
get^raphical  distribution  of  employment  in  these  pursuits  presents  in- 
t«««tiug  features,  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  great  divisions 
cf  the  state,  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  are  given  below. 
It  Bract  be  understood  that  the  number  given  as  engsged  in  dairy- 
fanning  doe*  nob  indude  1,106  hands  employed  in  the  dairy  factories, 
as  shown  in  Table  No.  3  of  Port  VI,  Statistical  Register  for  1900 :— 


-"^^ 

P«»» 

P.I.IM. 

WtIiIw. 

IHJrrltantec. 

ToUl. 

PUIBUiU 

•a" 

H^ 

HaJta 

F«i»l«. 

tiOM. 

9,097 
8.378 
8,716 
4,3*3 

256 
492 

ees 

61 

4,474 

2,381 

638 

5,247 

2.507  :  18,314 
2.076  1  11,325 

267  '    8,276 
3,099  1  12.740 

779 

1,023 

163 

613 

Lower  Hnntw 

Onmty  of  Cumberlaod.. 
Sooth  CoMt 

12,348 
8.439 
13,353 

Itotal 

26,532 

1,464 

12,740 

7.92»;  48,655 

2,578 

51,233 

SoctbemTable-Und  ... 

C«atnlT»ble-U»l 

Soathem  Tsble-Und  ... 

5,493 
9,011 

S.867 

170 
663 

562 

205 
696 
1,072 

704      8,572 
1.478  1  11.848 
1,244  1    8,735 

3,264 

2,567 
3.702 

1 4^405 
12,437 

Total  

20,371 

1,385 

1,973 

3.426;  27,165 

9,623 

30,678 

XTMm,   Slopes   ud 

KirflciUB  Diriaon— 

Kortb-WMUn  Sk>i>e  .. 

C(Dteal-w«rtBra  8Loi»... 

SoDth-wutem  Slope  .. 

1,243 
4,760 
6.500 
2,927 

23 
635 

391 

17 
47 
122 
55 

[ 
23  1    1,306 
94      5.526 
4281    7,372 
227'    3,600 

3.334 

1,73U 
2,472 
2,370 

4.610 

7,2:;6 

9,844 
5,970 

Total 

15,420 

1.371 

241 

772  ■  17,804 

9,906 

27.710 

5i6 

57 

4,612 

Grand  Total 

62^*9 

4,267 

15,015 

12,156 

94,307 

26,619 

120,9W 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  proper  bearing  of  the  figures  in  the 
table,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  them  in  conjunction  with  the  figures 
showing  the  area  brought  into  cnltivation  within  each  division,  and 
these  will  be  found  appended  : — 


DivWon. 

occujf" 

.„-., 

Clanduid 
Coitlv.ti™. 

Ami 
under 

AttiBcWIy- 

AlH 

OoMtal  Divition— 
North  Cout 

scree. 
4,106,777 
2,456,066 

«)*,6I2 
2.328.732 

acre*. 
136,214 
68,754 

47,152 
55,209 

scree. 
8.268 
6,696 

1.302 
5,458 

147,054 
6,577 

10.306 
173,488 

697.392 

County   of  Comber 

79,268 
843,297 

South  CoMt 

9,395.087 

306,329 

21,623 

337.426 

2,636,182 

TablB-land  Di^iaioo-- 
Northem  Table-Und. 

13,276,»34 
T,ie6.356 
9.547.0M 

180,153 
234,140 
176.733 

40,727 
48,389 
63,926 

9.421 
15,023 
12.900 

4,3S4,310 
3,127,960 
3,880,358 

30.01».0*S 

590,026 

163,042 

37,434 

11,312,637 

Western    Slopes    snd 

North-wegtem  Slope. 
Central- weltem  Slope 
South-weatemSlope . 
Biverioa  

13,392,815 
10,622,367 
9,321, SSS 
14,223,173 

46.660 
342,821 
726,100 
399,876 

7,605 
45.057 
94,849 
63,771 

106 
8,412 
41,916 
13,827 

3.362,939 
5,836,563 
5,643.732 
3,540,223 

47,469,833 

1,514,457 

211,282 

66,360 

18,273.457 

78.099,444 

34,762 

3.667 

1,622 

Grand  Total 

ie4,973,S09 

389.614 

44S;74I 

38,799,694 

Taking  the  first  of  these  tables  in  conjunction  with  the  second,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  averse  area  to  each  person  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  is 
1,364  acres,  ranging  from  60  acres  in  the  metropolitan  county  to  14,723 
acres  in  the  western  plains.  Tbe  average  for  each  district  is  given 
below,  and  though  a  close  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  between  the 
actual  area  affording  employment  to  a  man  in  each  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  farming,  it  wUl  be  apparent  enough  that  the  districts 
devoted  to  market-gardening,  fruit-growing,  dairying,  cereiol-farming, 
and  grazing  offer  most  employment  per  unit  of  area  in  the  order 
gi\-en.     Next  to  the  metropolitan  district,  which  contains  numerous 
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or^urds  and  market-gudeos,  the  South  Coast  district  surpasses  all 
others  with  one  person  to  every  174  acres,  followed  by  the  Hunter  Biver 
district  with  one  to  every  198  acres,  and  the  North  Coast  with  one  to 
every  240  acres.  Only  three  other  districts,  the  Central  taUe-land,  the 
SoDthem  table4aDd,  and  the  South-western  slope,  taH  below  the  pro- 
porticHi  of  one  peTSon  to  1,000  acres : — 


„,^. 

ArM 
ooeupled 

etnemt 
fflnployed. 

"3r 

CcMtd  Dirubo- 

4,106,777 

2,455,966 

504,fil2 

2,328,732 

No. 
17,093 
12.348 
8,439 
13.353 

acres. 

9.396,087 

61,233 

13,276,634 
7,196,356 
8,M7,056 

9,836 
14,105 
12,437 

1,350- 

ToUl    , 

30.018,046 

36,878 

818 

WMem  Slope!  Mtd  Riverina  Dirinon— 

13,892,816 
10,622.357 
9,321,5S8 
14,823,173 

4.640 
7,266 
9,844 
5.B70 

2,S8S 

2.382 

47,469,933 

27,710 

78,099,444 

6,303 

ie4,«3,509 

120,926 
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The  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  1 98,848,000  acres.  Esclusire 
of  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the  area  is  eatimatad  at  195,882,150  acres, 
of  which  46,013,244  acres  of  alienated  land  and  118,930,265  acres  of 
Crown  land,  making  a  total  of  164,973,509  acres,  were  devoted  to  rural 
industries  on  the  31st  March,  1901.  Of  this  area,  21,445,050  acres  of 
alienated  land  and  17,354,644  acres  of  Crown  land  were  ring-barked 
and  partly  cleared ;  339,941  acres  of  alienated  land  and  43,800  acres 
of  Crown  land  were  under  permanent  artificially-sown  grasses ;  389,614 
acres  of  alienated  land  were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation  ;  and 
2,341,955  acres  of  alienated  land  and  103,609  acres  of  Grown  land, 
making  a  total  of  2,415,564  acres,  were  under  crops.  Cultivation  is 
not  confined  wholly  to  certain  districts,  but  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  best  lands  for  producing  cereals  are,  and  will  probably 
remain  for  many  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  pastoralists;  whilst  farmers 
have  not  always  settled  on  the  kind  of  country  best  suited  for  tlie 
cultivation  of  their  crops.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  divide  the 
country  into  agricultural  lands,  as  distinguished  from  those  purely 
pastoral  in  character. 

The  area  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  during  the  agricul- 
tural year  ended  Slst  Alarch,  1901,  with  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
produce  liarvested,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Dacription  ol  Orep. 

.re. 

FrodactUm. 

DoKription  of  Crop. 

^~. 

Pmdnction. 

■WhBat- 

txnt.    , 

l,l»»,e09  'l6,113,JTl  boi. 
m,lM|    S47,7*81om 

£Oe.OSl  'fl,t>!.»Sbiuh. 
lS.61»8j          

Zfl.SBt  1    K8!,UBbu«fa. 
»:im|     9^7»Btoru 

Si,08l  1     84,606  low 

"•"1    

10.47!.    1M.11810IU 
»)40B  !     flS.iu'tow 

ProducUio   

Non-bewtosr 

Fortableuu   .... 

Non-beoring 

Morkst-nrdem 

^mpkin»„dMeW 

Or«n  Fodder  .... 
Rape  lor  Orsan  Food 

1 
mn*. 

«,5S4   '    Bgi.isoKiiiL 
a,«»   1       4,114  io» 

^^ 

OnenFood 

0.tt- 

Ondn    

a™  Fodder,... 

,~,l'«I.SSS  bill,  grain 
"^""l  1*6,606  0-%.lbB 

«o«»r-csne- 

Cotthiij™,-.. 

"»  i     

^N™.be^.g  ....,        6.««i        

Feu  and  Bawie 

"JS    i       ""f^^- 

0,4S5  '    lH.KSbuih, 

AD  oUier  Crops 

1,6M    !         M7,9S0 

Or™  Fodder,... 
ftonrbum  lot  arwn 

I.446,7e7t|          

1 
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The  values  of  agricaltural  produce  harvested  during  each  of  the 
last  five  years  are  given  in  the  following  statement : — 


Whmt   . 


B»ri«7    

OaM    

Other  Gniu... 
•Millet  Fibre    . 

H*y    

Stnw , 

Green  Food  .... 


Grapea    

Orsagea  and  Lemona  .. 

Orchards   

Mwket-ganleiu   

P«aa  mod  Beuii    

Pnmpkiiu  and  Heloni . 

Wiae  

Bnody 

Otlwr  Crope 


TotJ 5,373,614 


1,88!,»77 

575,422 

16,171 

83,464 

4,444 


1,339,608 

72,704 

251,052 

294,749 

3,745 


44,860 
59,370 
1,425 
17,fil9 


2,200,023 
923,015 
14.927 
61,194 


65.933 

155,534 

151,919 

2,195 

46,678 
64,838 
2,158 
17,745 


1,160,067 
97,185 
240,921 
369,265 


6.628 
198,829 
16,519 
59,696 
97.990 
158,678 
175,321 


106,107 
226,554 
219,609 


8.301 
61,128 
80,496 
159,950 
185,472 
2,726 
43,170 
65.475 
1,925 


1,249,677    4,374,696     5,609,437     6,956,874 


234,252 
271,987 

5,876 

7,106 

143,861 

2,867 

58,996 

81.078 

270,081 

189,448 

3,658 

47.886 

56,698 

3,351 

27,960 


•  NoC  MMrUlnsd  prior  to  1II0L 

^e  area  nnder  crops,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
avenge  value  per  acre  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  each  year  since  1881, 
are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  produce 
harvested  in  1898  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  that  the  average 
value  per  acre  under  crop  represented  the  best  results  obtained  since 
1893.  But  for  the  year  ended  March,  1899,  with  a  largely  inci-eased 
area,  the  total  value  of  produce  was  about  £1,375,000  less  thaa 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  the  lowest 
recm^ed.  The  returns  for  wheat  and  hay  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
ihii  falling  ofit  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  3'6  bushels  less  than 
that  of  1898,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  market  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1H99  was  only  2s.  Od.  per  bushel,  as  compared  with 
4i.  2d.  in  1898.  The  price  of  wheat  was  slightly  lower  for  the  two 
years  ended  March,  1900  and  1901,  but  the  production  was  very  much 
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SlrtJlKOh. 

AteauDdn 
Cropt 

'"S^"^« 

■^'^Ki^ 

•ores. 

£ 

£   >.     d. 

1871 

397,389 

3,220,000 

0  11    S 

iSSl 

629,180 

3,849,423 

6    2    4 

1882 

683,868 

4,215,268 

7    4    S 

1SS3 

860,227 

3,332,386 

6    0  11 

1884 

702,131 

3,830,421 

6    9    4 

1886 

735,021 

2,853,812 

8  17    8 

1886 

737,701 

3,414,776 

4  12    7 

1887 

837,468 

3,970,938 

4  14  10 

1888 

865,627 

4,196,206 

4  18     1 

1889 

798,966 

3.316,669 

4    3    0 

1890 

W7,072 

4,487,301 

4  14    9 

1891 

662,701 

4,181,940 

4  18    1 

1S92 

846,383 

3,614,694 

4    5    5 

1893 

1,010,727 

4,004,402 

a  19    i 

18W 

1,206,092 

3,903.749 

3    4    S 

18B5 

1,326,964 

3,438,612 

2  11  10 

1896 

1,348,600 

4,100,700 

3    0  10 

1897 

1,669,717 

5,373,614 

3    4    9 

1S98 

1,821,829 

6,249,677 

3    8    7 

1899 

2,204.600 

4.874,696 

2    4    3 

1900 

2,439,639 

6,609,437 

2    6    0 

1001 

2,446,564 

6.965,674 

2    8    8 

Wheat. 

Ib  Ihe  early  days  of  settlement  the  Uawkesbttry  Birer  TaJley,  and 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Farramatta,  Liverpool,  Penrith, 
Camden,  and  Maitland,  were  the  principal  centres  of  wheat  cultivation. 
Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  with  the 
attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  oUier  diseases,  caused  these  districts 
to  be  abandoned  little  by  little  as  wheat-country,  and  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Bathurst  Plains  their  importance  at  once  ceased.     The  districts 
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a€  BaAimt,  Goolbtini,  GnDdagai,  Tamnt,  Young,  Honaro,  and  New 
England  were  each  in  tarn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitability 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
plataan,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal  became  definitely  established. 
Sabaeqnentiy  the  cultivation  was  extended  to  the  South-western  slope 
and  the  RiTerino,  and  more  recently  to  the  Central-western  slope.  The 
following  Cable  shows  the  distribntioa  of  the  area  cut  for  grain  during 
the  ■griciiltural  year  mded  March,  1901,  with  the  production  and 
avenge  yield  of  each  division  of  the  state. 


A««otWh«»t 

Yield. 

Tot^ 

Peiun. 

60 

a,657 

163 

1,826 

947 
85,410 
1,401 
26,383 

buahelB. 

StMth'Coftit 

7.705 

114,141 

The  TaUe-lMtd- 

98,412 
102,655 
102,373 

1,490,922 
1,207,919 
1,032.286 

Totol 

303,M0 

3.731. 12e 

Wwtan  Skipaa  mud  Biyerina  DiHuoa- 
Sortii-wgM«TD  SltHW..  .  .   . 

28,138 
261,280 
603,001 
32t,2I6 

400,831 
2.793,121 
5,456,226 
3,630,088 

BiTiin.  "., 

11-2 

Total 

l,206,«a6 

12,286.268 

12,929 

42,238 

1,630,609 

16,173,771 

During  the  last  ei^^t  or  nine  years  there  have  been  extensive  dev^op- 
liNita  in  wheat-growing  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  two  following 
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tables  afford  interesting  comparisons  between  the  area  and  production 
of  1893  and  1901:— 


DlvWoot. 

An  under  What  lor  Oimln, 
Ynr  taitd  Ihrch  Slit. 

PnporUoniD 
toUlueamid^ 

ISftB.          1          190L 

Whe«f»G™ta 

CoMtol— 

North  CoMt     

acres. 

120 

2,924 

29 

2.171 

60 

6,657 

163 

1,8-25 

-60» 

2,733 

134 

-  346* 

per.  centL 
0-01 

County  of  CumbarlMid.. 

South  COMI     

0-01 
Oil 

Total 

5,244 

2.461 

0-50 

Table-Und- 

3e,7i» 

65,524 
40.012 

98,412 
102.553 
102.373 

61,693 
37,031 
66.361 

Central    

6-70 
6-69 

liS,-2b!) 

303.340 

155.085 

Weatera  Slopei  and 
Riverina— 

North-we»tera  dope 

Cantml-woBtern  alope  .. 
Sonth-westem  slope 

MS 
46.792 
lB4,2fil 

56.800 

28,138 
261,280 
603.001 
324,216 

27,190 
204,488 
408.750 
267,416 

IM 
16-42 
39-40 

Total 

2118.791 

1,206,635 

907.844 

WeBtcni  PkinB 

631 

12,929 

12.298 

0-84 

45^,921 

1,630,609 

1,077,688 

The  area  of  wheat  for  grain  in  New  South  Wal«8  in  1893  was  452,921 
acres,  and  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  1901  no  less  than  1,077,688 
acres,  or  238  per  cent,  had  been  added,  making  a  total  of  1,530,609 
acres,  or  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  1893.  Of  thia 
increuse  the  South-western  slope  contributed  38  per  cent.,  the  Riverina 
25  per  cent.,  the  Central-western  slope  19  percent.,  the  three  table- 
lands about  14J  percent.,  the  North-western  slope  2^  per  cent.,  and 
the  Western  Plains  and  coastal  regions  IJ  per  cent. 

The  greatest  proportional  increases  are  those  of  the  N'orth-west«rn 
slope  and  the  Western  Plains,  the  area  of  wheat  for  grain  in  the  former 
being  now  nearly  thirty  times  and  in  the  latter  more  than  twenty  times 
what  it  was  in  1893.  These  two  areas  together,  however,  form  only  2-68 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  New  South  Wales ;  in  1893  they  represented 
only  0'35  per  cent.  The  Riverina  wheat  area  is  now  nearly  six  times 
what  it  was  in  1893,  and  forms  2ri8  i>er  cent  of  the  total  of  the 
wholestate,  as  compared  with  1254  per  cent,  in  1893.  The  area  in 
the  Central- western  slope  has  increased  more  than  five  times,  and  now 
represents  16-42  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  wheat  for  groin,  as 
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ftgainst  10-33  per  cent,  in  1893.  The  South-westem  slope  has  now  a 
wlieftt  area  three  tunes  th&t  of  the  year  1893,  but  represents  only 
39-t  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  1893  it  contributed  42.89  per  cent 
The  wheat  area  of  the  three  table-lands  has  more  tlian  doubled  during 
the  last  eight  years,  but  whereas  this  district  contributed  nearly  33  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  1893,  the  proportion  now  is  less  than  20  per  cent. 
The  wheat  area  on  the  coast  is  very  small,  but  it  is  extending  in  the 
Lower  Hunter  district. 

The  following  table  gires  particulars  respecting  the  wheat  yield  in 
the  vsrioua  divisions  : — 


TottI  t'lM  ol  WhBOt,  y<*n 

Iiicnwt. 

?X^°^'2 

im 

IWi. 

^^^^^ 

CoMtJ:- 

tmshehi. 

1,487 

31,174 

550 

37,192 

»47 

85,410 
1.401 

26,383 

btubels. 
—  640« 
54,236 
851 

—  10,809» 

percent. 

Lower  Honter   

0-52 

O'Ol 

Total    

70,403 

114.141 

43,738 

0-70 

Ikble-laixl  :— 

579,066 
973.020 

092,583 

1,400,922 
1,!J07,9I9 
1,032,285 

911,856 
234,299 
339,702 

2,245,269 

3,731.126 

1,485,867 

Wartem  Slopes  and 
Riverin*  :- 

Korth-wrateni  slope 

Ceotial-weatem Blope  ... 
SoDth-weitem  Blope 

16,142 
734,431 

2,806,428 
937,304 

406,831 

2,793,121 
5,456,226 
3,630,088 

390,689 
2.058.690 
2,649,798 

2,692,784 

2-52 
17-27 

4,494,305 

12,286,266 

7,791.961 

7,480 

42,238 

34.758 

Grand  Total 

6,817,467 

16.173,771 

9.356.314 

100-00 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended 
March,  1901,  was  16,173,771  bushels,  being  9,356,314  bushels,  or 
137  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  yield  for  1393.  Of  this  increase  the 
Kiverina contributed  29  per  cent,  the  South-western  slope  28  percent., 
the  Central -western  slope  23  per  cent.,  the  table-lands  16  per  cent., 
the  Korth-westem  slope  4  per  cent.,  and  the  Western  Plains  and 
Coastal  districts  about  1  per  cent. 
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The  greatest  proporticmal  iacrease  is  in  the  North-western  Blope, 
the  latest  yield  being  more  than  twenty-five  times  what  it  was  in 
1893,tbough  the  diatrict  contributes  only  2it  percent,  of  the  total  quantitj 
of  wheat  r&ised  in  the  state.  The  yield  last  harvest  for  the  Western 
Plains  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  year  1893,  but  it  is  only  a 
very  trifling  proportion  of  the  total.  The  yields  in  the  Biverina  lutd 
tiie  Central-western  slope  have  each  incrwieed  nearly  four-fold  since 
1893,  but  whereas  the  Riverina  in  1893  contributed  nearly  29  per  ceat. 
of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  raised,  it  now  represents  only  22  per  cent, 
while  the  Central-western  slope  contributes  17  per  cent,  of  the  total 
crop  as  against  11  per  cent,  in  1893.  The  yield  of  the  South-western 
slope  has  very  nearly  doubled,  but  now  forms  only  34  per  cent,  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  41  per  cent,  in  1893.  In  1901  the  yield  on 
the  Table-lands  was  66  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1893,  and  represents 
23  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  as  a^jainst  33  per  cent,  in  1393.  Tha 
latest  yield  of  the  coastal  districts  was  62  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1893,  but  represents  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  crop  than  was 
the  case  in  that  year. 

Tha  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  various 
districts  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  together  with  the  mean 
annual  average  from  1897  to  1901. 


DMrtcta. 

Y«, 

»d«liu«b,l« 

IWT. 

i§8e. 

im. 

IMO. 

IMl. 

iSsna. 

CoHtal- 

busbeli. 
18'S 
14-1 
18-6 
U-7 

12-3 
19-7 
15-7 
16-9 

bushela 
11-0 
11-9 
14-8 
UO 

bushels. 

14-6 
13-3 
13-8 
181 

bushelo. 
15-8 
15-1 
8-6 
14-4 

bushels. 

14 -S 

14-7 

lS-8 

12-2 

14-3 

14-8 

Tablo-land- 
Northem 

u-s 

12-6 
10-6 

18-8 
12-3 
10-8 

9-8 
11-3 
8-0 

15-9 
12-3 

12-7 

161 
11-8 
10  1 

12'6 

14-0 

9-8 

123 

Wwtera   Slopes   and 
Riverina— 
Nortb-wBitetn  Slope... 
Ceutiml-westem    Sope 
South- wetf«m  Slope... 
Biverina  Z.... 

9-4 
8-7 
8-» 
10-5 

19-7 
lS-4 

8-7 
7-8 

fl-9 
12-0 
6-3 
2-2 

14-e 

11-6 
8-0 
4-5 

14-4 
11-1 
9-0 
lt-2 

13-1 
11-7 
11-7 
7-1 

9-4 

9-5 

6-1 

8-2 

I0'2 

8-6 

6-S 

10-6 

2-6 
7-0 

4-4 

3-3 

10-2 

9-6 

ly-B 

9-fl 
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The  progress  of  wheatr-growing  up  till  the  last  ten  jears  was  alow  and 
irregokr.  For  MMue  years  prior  to  1867  the  area  under  crop  remained 
almMt  Btationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acres,  but  in  1867  tbe 
acreage  bad  increased  to  175,000.  Eleven  jears  later  the  area  reaped 
for  grain  was  practically  the  same,  although  during  the  intervening 
period  it  had  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres.  Then  mare  land 
was  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  in  1679  the  area  increaaed  to  233,253 
acres.  In  1691,  twelve  years  later,  tbe  acreage  stood  at  333,233  acres, 
although  during  the  interval  it  had  reached  as  high  aa  41d,T58  acres. 
Pmtn  1893  onwards  progress  was  more  regular.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  industry  in  1897,  when  the  area  increased  to  666,112  acrea, 
while  in  1899  it  had  advanced  to  1,319,503  acr«a,  and  in  1901  to 
1,530,609  ocren.  The  following  ttatement  shows  the  area  under  wheat 
for  gmin  in  each  year  since  1872,  together  with  the  total  production 
and  average  yield  per  acre: — 


T«, 

A»»d. 

Whwltor 

- 

MkIl 

L_„ 

1872 

154,030 

a 

12 

14-48 

1890 

410.758 

6,570,333 

15-60 

1«T3 

177,6BI 

2, 

13 

18-32 

1891 

333,233 

3.649,216 

10-96 

1874 

169,330 

8; 

» 

13-43 

1892 

306,666 

3.063.668 

11-11 

1875 

188,911 

2, 

H 

12-87 

1893 

45a;9Sl 

6,817,467 

15-06 

1876 

133,609 

10 

14-66 

1894 

593,810 

6,502,715 

10-96 

1877 

145.606 

i 

ra 

10-43 

1899 

647,483 

7,041,378 

10-88 

1ST8 

17«.«8e 

2, 

17 

13-84 

1806 

S98,684 

5,105.312 

8-71 

1879 

23S.S5e 

3 

W 

1474 

1897 

866,112 

8,803,446 

10-22 

1880 

233.368 

3 

i« 

10-48 

1898 

903,360 

10.560.111 

10-60 

1881 

253,137 

3, 

U 

14-60 

1899 

1,319,503 

9,276,216 

7-03 

1882 

221,887 

8, 

18 

15-35 

1000 

1,426,166 

13.604,166 

9-64 

1883 

2*7.361 

4, 

IS 

18 '3S 

1901 

1,630,609 

16,173,771 

lo-es 

1881 

88»,767 

4, 

17 

15-00 

1885 

276,249 

4, 

M 

18-52 

1S86 

8«*,8«7 

2, 

13 

10-45 

Avarags 

for30Y*w»  

11-39 

1887 

337,730 

5, 

\i 

17-37 

lOTeanendtd  1881 

14-71 

1888 

389,380 

4, 

19 

12-06 

„            „     1891 

13-30 

IBSe 

304,808 

13 

4-75 

"' 

„     1001 

1002 

Tbe  great  advance  which  New  South  Walee  is  now  making  in  wheat 
cultiTation  is  in  every  way  gratifying,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
enterpriae  of  the  ^rmerB  should  have  been  robbed  of  much  of  its  reward 
bj  tb«  advene  seasons  which  have  been  experienced  during  the  last 
nx  years.  For  a  long  time  the  province  lagged  behind  its  neighbonrs 
in  Utis  important  industry ;  but,  despite  tbe  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 
it  will  be  seen  from  tbe  above  taHe  that  lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a 
payable  average  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  tardiness  in  development. 
Tiding  tbe  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  mean  annual  average  yield 
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bas  been  11-39  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  highest  average  recorded  was 
17-37  bushels  in  1887,  and  the  lowest  4-75  bushels  in  1889.  Duriiig 
the  whole  period  there  were  only  four  seasons  when  the  yield  fell  below 
10  bushels  per  acre,  1889  showing  the  lowest  average  with  475  bushels, 
followed  by  1899  with  7-03, 1896  with  8-71,  and  1900  with  9-54  bushels 
to  the  acre.  For  1901  the  average  was  10-66  bushels.  For  the  first 
decennial  period  ending  with  1881  the  average  return  was  14-71  boshols 
per  acre,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1891  it  was  1330  bushels,  and  for  the 
third  ten  year  period  ending  in  1901  it  was  1002  bushels. 

Dividing  the  period  beginning  with  1872  into  quinquennial  periods, 
the  average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follow  : — 

QuInqiMDnlal  period,  Av«n««  per  ecre.  - 

1872-76     14-36  biuheli. 

1877-81    14-98 

1882-86    15-07 

1887-91    11-31 

1892-96    11-15 

1897-1901    9-53 

In  spite  of  the  lower  averages  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  it  may  b^ 
said  that  from  equal  qualities  of  soil  a  better  yield  is  now  obtained  than 
that  realised  twenty  years  ago — a  result  due  largely  to  improved  farming, 
and  to  the  fact  that  rust,  smut,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in  wheat  have 
been  less  frequent  and  less  general  in  recent  years. 

If  the  average  yield  per  acre  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
in  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that  New 
South  Wales  occupies  a  satisfactory  position,  its  average  for  the  last  t«n 
years  being  exceeded  only  by  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  where 
the  production  is  small.  Below  will  be  found  the  average  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  yields  obtained  in  each  state. during  the  lost 
decennium.  It  wil!  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  New  South  Wales 
the  season  1898-9  was  the  worst  experienced  during  the  period  ;  the 
season  1896-7  the  worst  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia;  the 
season  1895-6  the  worst  in  Victoria  ;  1896  the  worst  in  Queensland; 
and  1 893-4  the  worst  in  Tasmania.  For  the  season  ended  March,  1901, 
it  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  produced  one-third  of  the  total 
wheat  yield  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 


Yield  (or  Seuon  ended 
Uuch,  IWII. 

Yield  per  *cn  dnringr  Ceo  yeu..  IMB-lBOl. 

Tout. 

A.e™«e. 

A.™*.. 

bushels. 
15-0  (1893) 
Il-O  (1893) 
20-8  (1892) 
7-8  (1894) 
13-8  (1891) 
27-0  (1899) 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

bushels. 
16,173.771 
17,847,3-21 

1,194,088 

11,253.148 

774.176 

1,110.421 

106 
8-8 
151 

a-9 

10-4 
21-4 

buBheU. 
10-0 

7-9 
15-31 

4-7 
10-f! 
19  2 

7'0  U8S9) 
4-0  (1896) 

South  Australia    .. 
Westnrn  Australia.. 

1-7  (1897) 
7-8  (1897) 
151  (1894) 

Commonwealth.. 

48,352,025 

8-5 

7-4 

9-5  (1804) 

4-9  (1897) 
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Compared  with  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  majority  of  European 
conntries,  the  yield  of  New  South  Wales  will  appear  inconsiderable,  both 
as  regards  the  total  quantity  obtained  and  the  average  per  acre.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  retuma  from  some  of  the  chief  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  showing  the  average  production  per  acre 
of  this  cereal : — 


I  . 


^^\ 


DeoniMfc 

Unitad  Kiogdom 

Belnum   

HoOuid   

Uuiitob* 

German; 

Rounuuiia  

BritUh  Colombu 


Hungary  , 

Italy  

United  StatoB 

Quebec,  Nova  Bcotift.andNew 

Bruniwick. 
Rosaia  in  Europe    

Argentine 

New  Zealand  (10  yean) 

New  SoDtb  VValea  (10  yeara) 

Commnawealtb   of  Aiutralia 

(10  years) 


CONaUMPTIOS  AND   PrODDCTIOK   OF   WhEAT. 

New  South  Wales  was  for  many  years  largely  dependent  on  external 
«upplie«  to  meet  her  demondFi  for  wheat  consumption,  but  in  1898  for 
the  first  time  the  production  exceeded  the  consumption,  and  there  was 
an  apparent  surplus  of  1,123,000  bushels.  In  1899,  however,  the  yield 
fell  to  9,276,000  bushels,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  over  3,000,000 
bushels,  but  in  the  following  year  with,  a  harvest  of  over  13,000,000 
bushels,  there  was  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  3,500,000  bushels  available 
for  export.  With  a  yield  of  16,000,000  bushels  for  the  year  ending 
Alarch,  190],  the  quantity  in  excess  of  home  requirements  will  be  pro- 
bably about  6,000,000  bushels.  The  apparent  annual  consumption  per 
bead  of  ptopulation  ranges  from  R'5  butdiels  in  1891  and  1892  to  as 
much  as  7'2  bushels  in  1890,  the  quantity  used  in  1899  beiug  6-8 
bushels,  and  in  1900  6-7  bushels  per  head.  For  earlier  years  the 
consumption  appears  to  have  been  generally  much  higher  than  at  the 
later  periods,  but  as  previously  pointed  out  the  quality  of  the  yield  was 
inferior  in  the  initial  st^es  of  wheat-growing,  and  the  produce  used  as 
human  food  varied  according  to  the  preponderance  of  wheat  unfit  for 
milling  purposes.  In  more  recent  years  occasional  advances  in  the 
average  may  in  like  manner  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  while  the  con- 
sumption is  also  affected  by  the  state  of  the  maize  market,  short  sup- 
plies leading  to  a  larger  demand  for  wheat  as  food  for  poultry,  tie. 
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■Whkat  Crop  or  thk  Wohld, 
The  importacce  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  marlcet  of  the  world  u 
not  great,  since,  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  3,533  milliou  busbels 
in  1900,  only  about  54  inillioa  bushels,  or  2'1  per  cent.,  were  raised  in 
Australasia.  The  following  statement  shows  the  wheat  harvest  of  the 
world  for  the  year  1900  :- 


Cotuitiy. 

Bu«h*l». 

Oounti;. 

BiBhel*. 

Enrope— 

312.000,000 

296,000,000 

144,800,000 

156,000.000 

116,000.000 

102,000,000 

54.400,000 

40,800,000 

54,000.000 

40,000,000 

32.000.000 

12.000,000 

12,000.000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4.000,000 

4,000,000 

•.000.000 

1,398,000,000 

184,000,000 
48.000,000 
56.000,000 
19.388.000 
24,000,000 
2.300.000 

Afric«— 

18,000,000 
12,000.000 

te*..::::::::::::::::; 

It»ly    7  "..'.'!". 7.    ' 

4,000,000 

Unitod  lUDgdom  

Amerit*— 

844.000,000 

48,000,000 
16,000,000 

Swedeo  And  Hormy.. 

16,000,000 

70*.000.000 

Australuia— 

17,847,000 
16,174,000 

MewSoathWftla  ... 

IndU   

South  Australia  

11,253,000 

l.ll(^00O 

774,000 

Turkey    

P«SS 

Cyp™  

WertemAnetalia... 

Total ..., 

Grand  T(rt»l 

54,879.000 

ToUl 

383.088,000 

2.532,667,000 

The  total   wheat    production   of    Europe,    Asia,    Africa,    America, 
Australasia,  and  of  the  world  is  given  below  for  the  last  five  jears  : — 

IBS*.  iror.  18S&  UM.  IMU 

lUBheU.  bnaheli.  boaheU.      I     busheln.      i     bu«b«la. 

Europs    1,467,200,000  1,116,400,0001,602,000,000^1,442,400,00011,398,000,000 

Alia 359,730,00(1     377,212,000    441,052.000    390,330,000;    333.088,000 

Africa 38,400,000      32,000,000.      4O,4O0,OOO|      34,000.00o|      42,000,000 

America 554,000,000     TlS.OOO.OOOj    S96.000,000    7SO,000,000|    704,000,000 

Aiutralasia...       26,792,000      :a.911.000|      54,485.000!      48.580,000-      54,879,000 
Grand  Total  2,440, 122.000  2, 277 ,523,O0Oi2.033.937.000!2JO4,~3iO,OO0  2; 632,567,000 
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The  woM'b  wheat  harveat  in  1894  and  189S  wu  much  below  the 
»7er»ge,  id  1896  it  was  only  about  equal  to  requiremeata,  while  the 
retnm  for  1897  nhowed  a  conaiderable  deficiency.  It  therefore  became 
neceMary  to  make  such  beft\7  demands  on  the  reserve  stocks  that  before 
th«  close  of  1S9IJ  the  point  of  exhaustion  was  practically  reached,  and 
gloomy  anticipations  were  indulged  in  for  the  future.  Happily  the 
rBoord  yield  at  1898  enabled  the  diminished  stocks  to  be  replenished, 
utd  fnrtfaer  augmentation  was  possible  after  the  harvest  of  1899.  The 
yMd  in  1900  was  about  equal  to  reqnirements.  For  1898  the  world's 
oontamption  waa  estimated  to  be  about  2,500,000,000  bushels.  Calcnla- 
tKMM  over  a  series  of  years  show  the  average  annual  increaae  in  require- 
ments to  be  from  30,000,000  to  28,000,000  bushels,  but  under  certain 
cironmstaocM  the  coasomption  is  capable  of,  and  sometimes  ezperieocei, 
*  10  per  cent,  reduction.  Ordinary  oonaumption  has  in  all  probalntitf 
been  well  maintained  dnrii:^  the  last  three  years,  and  |dacing  ^lainst 
the  total  prodnetimi  for  the  seasons  1898,  1899  and  1900,  an  average 
ooosamption  of  2,525,000,000  bnshelfl  per  annum  for  1899,  1900  and 
1901,  the  apparent  reserve  stocks  of  the  world  would  amount  to  about 
595,000,000  bosht^ 

Notwithstanding  the  abnormally  hi^  American  retnms,  their  efieot 
upon  the  world's  supply  is  only  of  temporary  duration.  In  average 
ysara  the  importing  oountries  of  Europe  require  a  supply  of  about 
200,000,000  bushel^  which  the  exporting  countries  are  not  always 
able  to  famish ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  the  United 
Statea  the  growth  of  the  population  is  proportionally  greater  th&n 
the  increase  of  area  sown  to  this  cereaL  In  Russia  and  in  Central 
Barope  the  consumption  of  wheat  ia  increasing  among  populations  that 
were  in  former  yean  satisfied  with  gcaia  of  an  inferior  description, 
while  there  is  throughout  the  old  world  a  tendency  to  a  reduction  in 
the  area  under  wheat  cultivation.  In  view  of  these  factB,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  a  great  development  in  wheat-growing  in  Australia, 
whicli  must,  before  many  more  years  pass,  begin  to  take  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  exporting  countries,  and  in  this  development  New 
South  Wales  promisee  to  play  an  important  part.  A  irreat  proportion 
of  the  immense  areas  of  the  state  hitherto  devoted  exclusively  to 
pastoral  pursuits  consists  of  land  which  could  be  profitably  utilised  for 
agriculture,  much  of  it  being  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
than  some  of  the  land  now  under  crop ;  and  the  returns  show  that 
wheat-growing,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  small  fanners,  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  number  of  the  large  landholders. 

Much  of  the  new  area  which  is  being  brought  under  wheat  in 
New  South  Waleo  ia  enltivated  on  the  shares  system.  Under  this 
system  the  owner  leases  the  land  to  the  agriculturist  for  a  season,  or  a 
few  seasons,  for  the  puipoae  of  wheat-growing  only,  the  farmer  possess- 
ing the  right  of  running  upon  the  estate  the  horses  necessary  for 
working  the  £ann,  and  the  owner  the  right  of  depasturing  his  stock 
when  the  Und  ia  not  in  actual  cnltivation.     It  is  usual  for  the  owner  to 
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provide  seed,  and  the  tenant  labour ;  and  ap  to  a  specified  yield  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  take  equal  shares  of  the  prodace,  any  excess 
going  to  the  farmer  as  a  bonue. 

Price  of  Wdeat. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  following 
table,  giving  tbe  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March  of  each  year  since  1864,  will  show.  Theae 
figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  vnluo 
of  the  cereal  down  to  1895,  when  the  price  was  the  lowest  of  the  series. 
In  1896,  however,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  world's  supplies,  the 
price  rose  considerably,  and  led  to  an  extension  of  cultivation  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Hitherto,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  local  production,  the  price 
in  Sydney  has  been  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets  where  a  surplus  was  produced.  These, 
again,  are  now  determined  by  the  figures  realised  in  London,  which  are 
usually  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plua  freight  and  chargee.  The 
prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  Imperial  bushel,  and,  being  for 
new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  year ; — 


v«,. 

February. 

Uuch. 

V«r. 

Februu7. 

^^ 

i- 

Febnuiy 

Mueb. 

p«bu»hel 

perbiuhel. 

ptrboBb..! 

perbit»heL 

perbiBbd 

pwbndid. 

B.    d. 

a.    d. 

s.    d. 

•.     d. 

8.     d. 

1864 

1877 

6    li 

1890 

3    6 

3    6 

18«8 

9    7i 

1878 

6    11 

11 

1391 

3    71 

SIO 

isea 

1879 

5    0 

1892 

4    9 

4    9 

1867 

1880 

4  e 

1693 

3    61 

3    « 

1S6R 

ISSl 

4    1 

1894 

2  11 

2    8 

1869 

4  10 

1882 

6    6 

1895 

8    7 

2    7 

1870 

5    H 

18S3 

6    11 

1896 

4    44 

4    S 

1871 

1884 

4    3 

1897 

4    8 

4    61 

1872 

1839 

3  101 

3    74 

1893 

4    0 

4    0 

1873 

5    84 

1886 

4    H 

1899 

2    71 

2    9 

1874 

6    li 

1887 

3  10 

3  n 

1900 

2    9 

2    8 

1875 

1888 

3    6 

3    61 

1901 

2    7 

2    7 

1876 

1889 

4    9 

fi    3 

Cost  of  Growing  and  Expobtikh  'Wheat. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  eize  of  the  hold- 
ing. A  large  farm,  with  firstclass  agricultural  appliances,  is  capable 
of  being  worked  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  smijl  one,  and  in  cases 
where  the  initial  ex[>enses  of  suitable  machinoiy  have  been  disbursed, 
the  cost  of  production  varies  from  Is.  to  la.  3d.  a  bushel.  An  estimate 
of  the  coat  of  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interest  on 
purchase-money  of  land,  and  carriage  to  the  point  of  consumption.     For 
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&n  area  so  extensive  as  that  over  which  wheat-growing  ia  pursued  in 
Kttw  Soatb  Wales,  a  separate  estimate  of  these  items  is  well  nigh 
imptMsible ;  bat  it  ia  evident  that  they  tend  to  a  fixed  quantity,  for 
vhen  facilities  for  reaching  market  are  large,  and  the  cost  inconsider- 
able, rent  is  high,  and  where  conditions  are  unfavonrable  rent  is  corres- 
poadingly  low.  Leaving  outof  consideration  rent,  interest,  and  carriage, 
the  cost  of  growing  wheat  in  N'enr  South  Wales  is  approximately  as 
follows  : — 


,     27     0    „     „ 

Hie  rates  given  include  seed,  expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation  of 
land  for  cropping,  and  in  sowing  and  harvesting,  as  well  as  depreciation 
in  stock  and  appliances.     The  cost  of  bags  is,  however,  not  included. 

This  estimate  refers  to  farms  worked  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
proprietors  or  occupiers.  The  tendency  is  towards  a  greater  number  of 
targe  farms,  with  a  fall  in  the  general  cc»t  of  production;  and  with  the 
utilisation  of  some  of  the  pastoral  areas  for  cultivation  on  "shares," 
the  cost  ia  being  still  further  reduced.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the 
Mason  is  favourable,  the  large  grower  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  face 
the  market  when  the  question  of  export  arises.  Apart  from  the  initial 
cost  of  raising  the  cereal,  the  cost  of  placing  the  wheat  on  the  London 
market,  from  the  point  of  production  on  the  farm,  might  be  set  down 
as  follows ; — 

Cartage  to  railway  station         3d.  per  bush. 

Average  railway  freight..         4d.        „ 

EzpeDses  in  port Id.        „ 

Ocean  freight  (2Ts.  Od.  per  too)  9d.        „ 

Inanrance,  Selliog  and  other  charges  ia  London  3d.         „ 

Total      Is.  8d.         „ 

The  London  charges  cover  city  and  market  dues,  landing  and  dock- 
ing, sampling  and  superintending,  rent,  brokerage,  and  commission. 
Frught  has  been  calculated  at  27s.  6d.  per  ton,  which  is  the  average 
for  the  past  year.  In  January  and  February,  1900,  the  rates  were 
over  35s.  per  ton.  The  present  rat«  may  be  quoted  at  30s.,  and  although 
through  scarcity  of  wool  the  chai^  has  fallen  as  low  as  20s.  per  ton, 
it  b  improbable  that  the  average  will  be  below  that  stated  above. 

In  tune  railway  extension  will  reduce  the  expense  of  conveying 
wheat  to  the  trucks,  but,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  cost  of  exportation  will  fall  below  Is.  6d.  per 
hushel,  at  which  figure  there  is  little  in  favour  of  the  American 
producer,  reckoning  railway  freight  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  case  of  the  Ai^ntine,  the  cost  would  be  about  the 
name,  including  railway  freight  from  Bosario  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  ttie  cost  of  production  is  not  so  high  as  in  Kew  South 
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Wales,  for  in  a  Consular  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it  is  ata,ted  that 
wheat  can  be  delivered  at  Bosario  at  lees  than  la.  6d.  a  boshel.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  London  for  the  last  seven  years  was  3s.  4^. 
per  bushel,  the  nm-riiniini  being  4b.  3d.  in  1898,  and  the  minifp""" 
3s.  lOld  in  1S94. 

AOQMBHTATIOy   OP  THE  WhEAT   YlElD. 

The  reduction  of  the  wheat  growing  areas  in  the  old  world,  and  the 
diminution  ia  the  American  exportable  surplus  with  the  growth  of 
population,  have  called  forth  a  warning  from  Sir  William  Cirtoke,  in  a 
recent  Presidential  address  to  the  British  Aasociation,  that  recourse 
must  soon  be  had  to  chemical  science  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  It  ia  possible  that  this  eminent  scientist 
has  failed  to  recognise  the  immense  possibilities  of  Australia,  not  to 
speak  of  other  sparsely  populated  countries  whose  contributions  to  the 
world's  wheat  supply  are  insignificant  at  the  present  time ;  still,  the 
question  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  wheat-lands  is  bound  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  especially  in  countries  where  there  is 
practically  no  more  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation.  In  France^ 
indeed,  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  directicHL  la  some 
districts  the  poorer  peasant  farmers  still  piumie  their  calling  in  a 
primitive  manner,  but  in  other  part«  oi  the  country  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  has  greatly  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  average  yield  is  rising.  In  one  case.  Professor  Qrondean  had  no 
difficulty  in  increasing  the  yield  from  25  to  38  bushels  per  acre  without 
further  expenditure  on  manure  ;  in  another  case,  70  bushels  per  acre 
was  secured  from  a  farm  of  12  J  acres.  Although  at  the  present  time  the 
average  yield  in  France  is  only  about  19  bushels,  yet  the  highly  cultivated 
districts  give  an  average  of  over  30  bushels ;  indeed,  in  some  of  these 
districts  33  bushels  is  regarded  as  a  merely  satisfactory  yield — a  good 
one  would  be  represented  by  43  bushels,  and  in  exceptional  cases  48  to 
56  bushels  are  obtained 

In  Kew  South  Wales,  with  its  great  areas  of  arable  land,  the 
noeesaity  for  the  adoption  of  the  higher  farms  of  cultivation  has  not 
yet  been  felt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  serious  foundation  of  an 
agricultural  industry  will  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  best  meUiods  of 
ooltivation,  which  involve  deep  ploughing,  less  seed,  and  sowing  by  drill 
with  fertilisers.  At  the  Wagga  Experimental  Farm  an  acre  of  land 
sown  with  only  4  lb.  of  seed,  put  in  in  rows,  resulted  in  a  crop  of  48 
bushels.  According  to  the  advocates  of  drilling,  the  proper  quantity  to 
sow  is  8  or  9  lb.  per  acre,  whereas  for  broadcasting  not  lees  thwi  a 
bushel  is  used,  and  generally  rather  more.  The  system  of  rotation  ct 
crops  also  favours  an  increased  yield,  leguminous  crops  supplying 
nitrc^D  to  soil  which  has  been  robbed  of  it  by  cereals.  For  the  present, 
the  holders  of  large  estates  who  have  taken  to  wheat-farming  will  no 
doubt  find  it  more  advantageous  to  secure  lighter  crops  off  extensive  areas 
with  a  small  amonnt  of  labour.     Lower  values  locally  may  be  expected  to 
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accompany  a  large  export  trade,  and  thongh  the  grower  with  thousands  of 
acres  under  crop  will  get  a  fair  return  from  a  light  average  yield,  it  will 
be  neoeasary  for  the  small  farmer  to  resort  to  scientific  cultivation.  This 
matter  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
■o  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  render  assistance  to  the  grower. 

"Wheatkn  Hat. 
Wheat  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  diy  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  the  area  cut  for  hay  is  steadily  increasing,  although,  of 
coarse,  it  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  fitness  of  the  crops  to  be  reaped 
for  grain.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  wheat  cut  for  hay,  in  quinquennial  periods  from  1863  to  1897, 
and  the  totals  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1901  :— 


Yl^per 

„»un>. 

Fsrlodor 

Tidd  per  lonnm. 

Ftrtodor 

jmr. 

ToUL 

^^ 

r«r. 

TolaL 

Aveniie 

acre*. 

tOM. 

tons. 

acrea. 

ton*. 

tOM 

1863-e7 

10.298 

9,693 

i-o 

1893 

89,396 

116,061 

130 

1868-72 

I2,S35 

13,346 

M 

1894 

101,876 

100,482 

l-OO 

1873-77 

10;  690 

12,876 

1-2 

1896 

125,797 

136,837 

1-10 

ISTS-W 

31,676 

44,706 

1-4 

1896 

172,614 

99,679 

0-68- 

1883-87 

71,6*3 

74,180 

10 

1897 

161,136 

118,337 

0-73 

lgSS-»2 

7«,26* 

84,936 

11 

1898 

213,720 

181,645 

0-85. 

1S93-97 

130,184 

114.279 

0-9 

1899 

312,461 

177.002 

0-57 

1890 

82,680 

140,348 

1-69 

1900 

414,813 

341,200 

0-82- 

1901 

83,827 

96,014 

116 

1901 

332,143 

347,743 

100- 

13% 

66,435 

75,883 

1-14 

Up  to  the  year  1893  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  bay  increased  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  that  for  grain,  the  area  so  cultivated  in  1893 
being  more  than  seven  times  that  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in 
1872,  during  which  period  the  grain  area  increased  only  threefold. 

For  the  aeven  years  1893-1900,  the  period  which  marks  the  great 
advance  in  wheat  growing,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  ratio  of 
increaae  for  grain  and  for  hay.  The  area  for  hay  was  abnormally  high 
in  1900,  but  for  1901  it  was  little  more  that  of  the  year  1899,  while  a 
comparison  between  1893  and  1601  shows  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is 
about  equal  for  grain  and  hay.  A  series  of  dry  years  in  some  measure 
Bocoants  for  the  increased  area  devoted  to  hay ;  but  the  steady  demanij 
both  for  bay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and  the  large  import 
of  this  produce,  fully  justify  an  extension  of  its  cultivation.  There  still 
eiiHts  a  difference  between  the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply  from 
within  the  state,  as  there  was  in  1900  a  net  import  of  31,160  tons  of 
hay  and  chaff,  principally  for  consumption  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
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The  total  ar«a  under  vheat  for  tbe  year  ended  March,  1901,  both  for 
grain  and  for  hay,  was  1,S62,T52  acres,  producing  16,173,771  bnahekof 
grain  sad  347,743  tons  of  liay,  the  value  of  both  kinds  of  produee  betng 
X2,931,476.  Tba  following  table  ehows  the  total  area  ander  wheat,  the 
areas  cut  for  grain  and  for  hay,  and  tbe  prc^xntiw)  of  each  to  the  total 


An 

mtfor 

PKqBrti. 

ncutlor 

YKrmded 

ToU]>nt 

SmMirofa. 

fl»ir. 

Hv- 

OBhL 

Hitf. 

Acre. 

&a(«a. 

Acre*. 

Per  eent. 

Par  cent. 

18S0 

268,549 

233,268 

25,281 

90-2 

»-8 

ISSt 

294,274 

263.137 

41,137 

860 

14-0 

18S2 

261,316 

221,887 

39,428 

84-9 

151 

1SS3 

289,953 

247,361 

43,592 

85-3 

147 

JB84 

339,106 

289.757 

49,348 

85-4 

14-6 

1885 

361,833 

275,249 

88,584 

76-1 

23-9 

1886 

369,089 

264.867 

105,122 

71-6 

28'4 

1SB7 

411,790 

337,730 

74.060 

82-0 

18fl 

1888 

449,730 

389,390 

60,340 

86-6 

13-4 

1689 

407.191 

304.803 

102,388 

74'8 

25-2 

1890 

502,638 

419,758 

82,880 

83-5 

16-5 

leei 

417,060 

333,233 

83,827 

79-9 

201 

1892 

423,101 

356,666 

66,436 

84-3 

157 

1893 

542,317 

452,921 

89.396 

836 

16-6 

1894 

695,685 

593,810 

101,875 

85-3 

147 

1S05 

773.280 

647.483 

125,797 

837 

16-3 

1896 

769,208 

596,684 

172,614 

77-« 

22-4 

1897 

1,027 .248 

866.112 

161.136 

84-3 

157 

1S98 

1,207,070 

993.350 

213,720 

177 

1899 

1.631.964 

1,319,503 

312,461 

80-9 

191 

1900 

1,840,979 

1.426,166 

414.813 

77-S 

22-6 

1901 

1,882,752 

1.530.609 

382.143 

82-« 

17-8 

Maiisic. 
Tbe  onltivation  of  maize  U  almost  ae  important  as  that  of  wheat,  and 
forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivem,  where  both 
soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  tbe  growth  of  this  oer«al. 
On  the  table-land  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with  fair  reaulta, 
but  as  the  laud  rises  iu  elevation  so  does  the  average  yidd  per  acre 
proportionately  decrease.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  maize 
in  the  western  division  of  the  state,  but  success  has  been  met 
with  onlv  under  special  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation, 
-for  the  plant  demands  a  considerable  amoant  of  moisture,  and  thrives 
better  in  the  humid  climate  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Although  the  area  under  maize  is  much  less  than  that  under 
wheat,  the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  by  bushels,  is  frequently  as 
laige  as  that  of  the  latter  cereal,  and  in  some  seasons  even  greatly  in 
«xoeeB  of  it. 
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ne«re»  onder  mmiie has  iDcr«ued from  75,991  ftcres  in  tbejear  1863 
toS06,05l  acres  in  1901,  or  less  than  threefold  during  tliirty-nine  years. 
<3on«id0i«d  in  t^e  light  of  tbe  getieml  adTance  of  •eCtlement,  parUcularlj 
in  tbcMB  districta  where  mnize  iuaj  be  miccenfull;  ouitirated,  the  progresi 
here  exhibited  is  slow,  especi&lly  as  there  is  no  lack  of  luid  in  New  SoatJt 
Waleafitfor  thecaltiTatioaof  tiiisoeroaL  Id  the  year  1 688  an  additional 
sreaoC  34,705  acres  was  laid  down  with  maize  for  fraio — a  much  greater 
increaaethan  was  shown  during  any  of  the  previous  twenty -fiveyears,  with 
tke  exception  of  the  year  1879,  when  25,072  acres  were  added  to  the  total 
for  the  prevKHts  year.  For  Ute  next  five  years  the  area  fluctuated  consider- 
aUy,  and  in  1893  it  fJMwed  a  decreaseof  23,603  acree  from  thefigureeof 
1891,  many  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  low  price  reoliiied  for  the 
prodace,  patting  their  land  to  other  nses.  The  year  1894,  however, 
experienced  the  notable  increase  of  38,336  acres,  or  over  22  per  cent,  on 
the  figam  for  1893  ;  but  five  years  after,  in  1899,  the  area  was  12,599 
acres  less  than  in  1894.  In  1900  there  was  a  further  considerable 
iocmae,  but  in  Harcb,  1901,  the  area  had  practically  dropped  again  to 
ibat  of  1894. 

He  state  of  maize  cultivation  during  the  period  from  1863  to  I90I 
inbown  in  the  following  table.  The  average  yearly  acreage  and  produc- 
tion are  givm  in  quinquennial  periods,  and  annually  for  Uie  last  twelve 
ytara: — 


FwMorwr.iKM 

Azmiuatiaop. 

TaiiL 

AT«v.p«»n. 

•ere*. 

buihelB. 

bosbeb. 

1863-67 

I01,24S 

3.047,478 

30-1 

186»-72 

118,301 

3,829,468 

30-7 

1873-77 

117,165 

3,804,463 

32-6 

1878-82 

123,100 

4.316,819 

35-0 

1883-87 

127,418 

4,029,410 

31-8 

1888-92 

]7d,488 

5.330,853 

30-4 

18»S-97 

200,8*a 

8,834,322 

29-0 

1890 

173,836 

6,364,827 

30-8 

1681 

101,162 

6,713.205 

S9-9 

18K 

174,577 

6.721,706 

S2-8 

IStt 

167,649 

6,037.266 

80-0 

18H 

206,886 

7.067,676 

34-3 

18K 

208,308 

5,626,633 

27-0 

1898 

211.104 

5.6»7,030 

27-0 

1887 

211,382 

6,754,217 

27-2 

1806 

809,686 

6.713.060 

3S-0 

18W 

103,286 

6,064,842 

31-4 

1900 

214,897 

5,976,022 

27-8 

IWl 

206,061 

6,292,745 

30-6 

Average  yield  for  tbirty-nitie  years   . 
,1  „      ket  tan  years  
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The  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat  variable,  ranging  frOm  a  minimom  of 
21*6  buBhels,  which  was  obtained  in  the  y^ar  1871,  to  a  maximuoi  r^ 
38-1  in  1870 ;  but  when  taken  periodically,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
foregoing  table,  the  result  is  more  satisfactory,  the  range  being  only 
from  29  to  3fi  bushels  per  acre. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  area  under  crop 
for  maize  during  the  season  lOOO-Ol,  with  the  total  and  average  yield  in 
each  division : — 


DIvMon. 

A». 

*;sr 

Coastftl  Diviaion— 

aci-ei, 
99,603 
25,069 
5,367 

16,787 

boibelo. 
3,456.902 
855,110 
216,228 
657,441 

buaheb. 

147,786 

5,184,681 

23,006 
17,210 
10,659 

416,533 
:i78,424 
253,328 

60,875 

1,048,286 

Weateru  Slopes  and  Eiverina  Kvision- 

931 

6,290 

1,134 

10 

3,611 

38,338 

17,130 

100 

7,365 

59,679 

25 

100 

206,051 

6,202,745 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  north  coast  is  the  moat 
important  maize-growing  district,  yielding  last  season  55  per  cent,  of 
tbe  total  production  of  the  state,  with  an  average  of  34'6  bushels  per 
acre.  The  central  coast  district,  including  the  Lower  Hunter,  and  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Cumberland,  is  next  in  importance  with  17  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crop,  and  an  average  yield  of  32'9  in  the  first  division, 
and  40-3  in  Cumberland.  The  south  coast  contributes  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  yield.  In  both  the  north  and  south  coast  districts  maize  is 
cultivated  extensively  in  every  county,  the  highest  total  yield 
coming  from  tbe  county  of  Macquarie,  with  973,146  bushels,  and  the 
highest  average  yield  from  the  county  of  Dudley,  with  44-3  bushels. 
On  the  northern  table-land  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  production 
was  grown  in  the  counties  of  Guugh,   Cllve,   Sandon,   and  Parry, 
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bat  the  highest  Avet&ge  was  in  the  county  of  Grasham.  The  crop  in 
very  genenilly  cultivated  in  the  central  table-laud,  the  highest  average 
being  about  45  bushels  in  the  county  of  Cook.  On  the  southern  table 
Wnd  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  production  is  grown  in  the  counties 
at  Bnccleuch  and  Wynyard  ;  but  the  highest  average  was  returned  by 
connty  Cowley  with  51  bushels  per  acre. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  world's  crop  of  maize  is  about  2,920 
million  bushels,  of  which  quantity  New  South  Wales  produces  less 
Uian  the  five-hundredth  part. 

Ilie  following  table,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  annual 
movemeat  of  the  maize  marlcet  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  last  twelve 
jeara,  also  shows  the  yearly  requirements  for  home  consumption  : — 


Ttu. 

„.^. 

EicesDl- 

1 

Import. 

Export. 

4,910,401 
5,354,827 
5,713,205 
^721,706 
6,037,256 
7,067,576 
6,625,633 
5,687,030 
6,7!H,217 
6.713,060 
B,0M,M2 
6,876,022 

bnahels. 
237,660 
583,721 
290.786 
324,949 
166,841 
68,027 
2,489 
111,018 
339,643 
225,860 
604,4ffii 
510,293 

bushels. 
366,063 
30,811 
17,626 
19,326 
12,270 
11,733 
42,298 
62,383 
107,224 
215,977 
247.061 
129,655 

buibels. 

baahels. 
128,403 

btwhels. 

532,910 
273,160 
305,623 
154,571 
46.204 

6,191,827 

39,807 

4,585,726 

48,830 
232,410 
9,883 
357,401 
3S0.638 

I8H 

6,722,843 
6,422,243 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  seems  limited  to  the 
tttpply  of  local  wants,  as  New  South  Wales  is  adjacent  to  several  mftize- 
prodncing  countries  which  are  already  commencing  to  compete  against 
her  in  her  own  markets.  Until  1890  the  state  produced  more  than 
could  be  locally  consumed,  and  exported  a  small  quanti^  to  her  southern 
neighbours  ;  but  in  that  year,  owing  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand 
for  m&iz«,  the  reason  for  which  was  not  apparent,  the  large  production 
would  seem  to  have  been  insuflicient,  a  net  quantity  of  533,000  bushels 
of  grain  having  been  imported  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  This 
import,  though  on  a  smaller  scate,  continued  until  1895,  when  there  was 
again  a  net  export  of  the  grain,  the  quantity  being  about  40,000  bushels. 
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In  1896,  howBTer,  thexe  was  a  net  import,  Muounting  to  mftrij' 
49,000  bnaheils  ;  and  in  1897,  &lthou^  the  production  was  conaiderEtUj 
Ui^er  than  in  the  preceditig  year,  the  net  impMt  waa  u  high  tm 
232,000  bushels.  In  1898  the  net  import  was  CHily  9,883  bosMa ;  b^ 
in  1899  and  1900  it  was  over  350,000  boshels  each  year. 

Aa  a  deficienc;  in  production  has  not  the  uanal  result  of  canaing 
a  sensible  increase  in  the  prices  paid  to  the  l^ew  South  Walea  farcaen, 
it  is  a  matter  o£  some  doubt  whether  the  importations  made  hftv*  not 
for  their  object  the  keeping  of  a  stock  of  grain  in  the  haada  of  dealen 
anffidezit  to  prevoit  a  hardening  of  the  wholesale  t«tes.  In  soch  case 
the  d^ciency  in  the  production  would  seem  to  be  more  apparent  than 
reaL  However  this  uaj  b«i,  it  does  not  aeein  prob^kble  that  this  bramdi 
of  farming  can  be  expanded  with  much  profit  to  the  growers,  unlesa 
the  local  consumption  should  considerably  increase. 

Maize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  ia  sown 
for  green  food  tar  cattle,  chiefly  on  dairy  farma  In  1900-01,  the 
u«»  thus  cultivated  was  13,598  acres.  The  total  area  under  maize 
for  groin  and  fodder  during  the  season  was  219,649  acres. 


Oatb. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  as  a  staple  crop  has  been  much  neglected  in 
New  South  Wales,  though  the  return  bas  been  fairly  satisfactory.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  this  grain  will  receive  greater  atten- 
tion, especially  as  the  deficiency  between  the  pn^uction  and  the  con- 
Bumption  is  very  considerable.  The  elevated  districts  of  Monaro, 
Argyle,  Bathura^  and  New  England  contain  vast  areas  of  land  where 
the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried  on  with  remunerative  results. 

The  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheftt- 
growing  districts  ;  and  aa  it  is  essentially  a  pit>duct  of  c(M  climates,  it 
thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  a  winter  of  some 
severity.  The  aver^^  yield  for  1900-01  was  20-2  boshels  per  acre. 
The  table-land  is  the  principal  centre  of  cultivation,  but  from  an  areaof 
18,643  acres  the  average  yield  last  season  was  only  18-6  bushels  per 
acre  as  compared  with  23-2  bushels  on  the  Western  Slopes  from  10,223 
acres.  The  Northern  Table-land  averaged  26-4  bushels ;  the  central, 
13-4  bushels ;  and  the  southern,  16-2  bushels — these  districts  prodndiig 
347,264  bushels  of  grain  out  of  a  total  yield<^  &93,548  bushels.  On  the 
South-western  Slope  165,428  bushels  were  produced,  the  average  yi^ 
being  22-3  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  3,839  bushels  from  the  SoQth  Coast, 
3,906  bushels  from  the  Lower  Hunter,  17,168  bushels  from  the  Central- 
westem  Slope,  50,837  bnshels  from  theRiverino,  4,316  bushels  from  the 
North-western  Slope,  and  791  bushels  from  other  districts  complete  the 
production. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  fttate  of  the  cultivation  of  oats 
since  1863.     The  avenge  yearly  acreage  and  production  are  giveu  in 
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qninqoraaial  peciodi  up  to  1897,  and  anrnMlly  f  or  tbe  I 
tbe  agrieoltnnl  jear  eodiug  March  31 : — 


3" 
t  ten  years, 


P«to*or 

Poriodor 

*™-  i  .j^^^ 

AT<n«t 

^ 

fohJ 

Anana* 

paiKH. 

acna. 

boiheK 

buibela. 

acres.  1  buibeU. 

boahelil 

I8«-67 

12,992 

204.»79 

18-3 

ISB5 

30,836      692,725 

18-4 

isn-TZ 

13,410 

234,634 

IB-7 

1898 

23,750     374,196 

15-8 

1K3-77 

17.753 

340,286 

191 

1897 

39,530     834,633 

21  1 

1«78"82 

19.-72 

407,277 

20-6 

1898 

28,606      643,946 

19-0 

18S3-8J 

20,032 

460,003 

22-9 

1899 

19.874      278.007 

14 '0 

1888-02 

15,38* 

318,188 

20-4 

1900 

29,125  '   627,904 

21-6 

isas-VT 

29,791 

587,0^ 

19-7 

1901 

29,363  i  593,548 

20-2 

IMS 

12,958 

276,259 

21-3 

1893 

20,890 

466,603 

22-3 

Average  for  39  yotra      lB-3 

UM 

34,148 

701,803 

20-5 

"        • 

iMtlOjeare      ...     19-6 

He  acreage  luider  oats  for  grain  increased  rapidly  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  period  covered  by  this  taWe,  but  remained  practically 
stationary  from  1878  ontil  1894,  when  over  13,000  acres  were  added  to 
the  area  under  crop  daring  the  preceding  year.  In  169S  the  area  eat 
for  grunwaa  10,398  aoressmaUer  than  in  1894;  but  thia  was  due  to  &e 
failore  at  tbe  crops,  ransed  by  the  absence  of  r^n,  the  area  cropped  for 
hay  being  38,10?  acres  above  the  corresponding  figure  two  years  before. 
Thu  decrease  was  more  than  made  up  in  1897,  when  the  area  cut  for 
grain  was  no  less  than  39,530  acres ;  and  in  1898  the  total  area  sown 
with  oftta  was  the  bif^iest  recorded,  but  the  greater  portion  was  cnt  for 
hay,  the  area  reaped  for  grain  falling  co  38,605  acres.  In  1899  the  area 
of  oats  for  grain  fell  to  19,874  acres,  but  rose  again  in  1900  to  29,125 
acres,  and  for  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  it  stood  at  29,383  acres. 
Tbe  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  tbe  metropolitan  distriut,  and  the 
demand  depends  largely  npoo  the  price  of  maize. 

Tbe  average  yield  o%  oats  during  tbe  decennial  period  1892-1901  was 
19-6  bwdtels  per  acre,  the  nuoimum  being  14-0  bushels  in  the  season 
1898-9,  and  the  maximnm,  24-3  bushels  in  the  season  1889^90. 

The  ptoduction  is  far  from  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  state,  the 
net  importation  for  1900,  including  oatmeal,  being  equivalent  to- 
1,187,^29  bushels,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £132,493.  New  Zealand  is 
the  principal  source  of  iupply,  the  quantity  obtained  from  that  country 
being  equivalent  to  1,069,091  bushels,  inclusive  of  meal,  but  of  this  a 
email  proportion  was  re-exported.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  state  can  be  independent  c^  outside  avistauce  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  oats,  as  daring  the  ten  yean  ended  1900  the  average  quantity  pro- 
duced was  only  39  per  cenL  of  the  amonnt  cousamed  for  food  and  seed, 
and  on  tb«  basis  o£  the  mean  annual  average  yield  per  acre  during  the 
same  period  thers  was  an  ample  market  for  the  procbice  (^  over  62,000 
acres  more  than  tbe  average  area  reaped. 
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In  parts  of  the  state  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  matiuiiig 
the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  hay.  The  average  area  cut  for  this 
purpose  during  the  live  jeara  187S— 82  was  64,007  acres,  which  increased 
to  113,057  acres  in  the  next  quinquennium.  From  the  year  1888  it 
fluctuated  considerably,  and  no  particular  increase  occurred  until  1896, 
when  the  acreage  cut  for  hay  was  120,857,  the  dry  weather  preventing 
the  maturity  of  the  crops  for  grain.  The  next  two  seasons  were  also 
dry,  and  in  1897  there  was  a  further  increase  to  133,946  acres,  and  in 
1898  to  152,598  acres.  In  1699  the  area  cut  for  hay  again  fell,  being 
only  115,147  acres,  and  in  March,  1901,  the  area  was  only  96,105  acres. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  annual  acreage  and  the 
production  of  oaten  hay,  for  the  seven  quinquennial  periods  ended 
1893-97,  and  the  actual  area  and  production  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years: — 


Folodoi 

PradDcttoa. 

Production. 

An*. 

jMt. 

ToUL 

Pn 

y«. 

TouL 

For 

acres 

tons. 

tons. 

ton*. 

tons. 

1363-«7 

36,110 

38,M8 

10 

1895 

96,856 

95,517 

1-0 

41,155 

46,772 

11 

1896 

120,857 

1873-77 

53.401 

62,366 

1-2 

138,946 

142,957 

11 

1878-82 

04,007 

86,2SB 

1-3 

1898 

152,598 

138,346 

0-9 

1883-87 

113,057 

131,954 

1-2 

1899 

115,147 

79.011 

0-7 

] 888-02 

84,414 

90.238 

11 

1900 

106.404 

130,340 

13 

108,933 

1-0 

1901 

96.105 

76,589 

1-1 

101,981 

132,426 

1-3 

Average 

or  39  years 

1894 

82.7B0 

H128 

11 

„   lutlOyesn 

1-0 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  under  oats,  together  with 
the  areas  and  proportion  cut  for  grain  and  for  hay,  during  the  last  ten 
years.    The  area  cut  for  green  food  is  not  included ; — 


DtUUlam 

ToUlvs  under 

QTtin. 

Hv. 

Ot^n. 

H«r. 

acres. 

acres. 

urea. 

percent. 

1892 

89,547 

12,958 

76.589 

1893 

m,87i 

20,890 

101,981 

17-0 

83-0 

1894 

116,898 

34.148 

82.750 

292 

70-8 

1895 

760 

1896 

144,607 

83-6 

1897 

173,476 

39.530 

133,946 

22-8 

189S 

181,203 

28.605 

152.598 

15-8 

84-2 

1899 

135,021 

19,874 

115,147 

14-7 

85-3 

1900 

134,529 

29,125 

105,404 

218 

78-4 

1901 

125,488 

29,383 

96,105 

23-4 

76-6 
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In  addition  to  tho  area  cultivated  for  grain  aod  hay,  a  small  extent  of 
knd  is  yearly  sown  for  green  oaten  fodder.  Last  season  11,248  acres  of 
oat-landa  were  so  used.  The  total  area  under  oats  during  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1901,  was  therefore  136,736  acres,  a  decrease  of 
7,940  acres  on  the  area  of  the  previous  season,  and  60,425  acres  less 
than  that  of  the  year  ended  March,  1898. 

MiHOR  Geain  Crops. 

The  minor  grain  crops  harvested  are  barley,  rye,  millet,  and  sorghum. 
Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  their  production  is  an  established 
itct  There  is,  however,  so  little  demand  for  these  kinds  of  grain 
that  their  cultivation  in  tlie  state  is  very  limited. 

In  1900-01  barley  was  sown  on  li,145  acres,  of  which  9,435  acres 
were  for  grain,  with  a  production  of  114,228  bushels;  904  acres  were  for 
bay,  with  a  yield  of  1,263  tons ;  and  3,806  acres  were  for  green  fodder. 
The  world's  estimat«d  annual  average  yield  of  barley  is  steted  at  802 
million  bushels. 

The  area  under  rye  for  grain  in  1900-01  covered  1,996  acres,  the 
produce  from  which  was  25,052  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  12*6  bushels 
to  the  acre.  There  were  also  1,703  acres  of  rye  sown  for  green  food. 
The  world's  annual  average  yield  of  lye  is  estimated  at  1,317  million 
bushels. 

Millet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  5,275  acres,  75  acres  of 
which  were  harvested  for  grain  only,  1,734  acres  for  both  grain  and 
fibre,  1,394  acres  for  fibre  only,  and  2,072  acres  were  cut  tor  green  food 
for  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  millet  was  grown  in  the 
Hanter  River  Valley.  The  total  production  of  millet  grain  amounted 
to  20,835  bushels,  or  an  average  of  11-3  per  acre.  The  total  yield  of 
fibre  was  25,505  cwt.,  or  or  an  average  of  8-2  cwt.  per  acre, 

^e  cultivation  of  sorghum  for  grain  appears  to  have  been  abandoned, 
bat  the  area  sown  in  1900-01  for  green  fodder  for  cattle  extended  over 
11,717  acres,  chiefly  within  the  dairy-farm ing  districts  of  the  South  Coast. 

A  number  of  minor  grain  crops  other  than  those  specified  above  are 
cultivated  in  the  state,  but  owing  to  the  small  area  tilled  are  not 
■pocified  in  the  agricultural  returns. 

Production  and  CoirauMPnoiJ  or  Grain, 

The  mean  population  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  decennial 
period  extending  from  1891  to  1900  was  1,256,123;  the  average  annual 
production  of  grain  of  all  kinds  was  14,110,575  bushels  ;  and  the  annual 
consumption  was  16,837,126  bushels.  There  was,  therefore,  an  average 
anaual  deficiency  of  all  kinds  of  grain  during  the  ten  years  of  2,726,551 
bmsbels.  The  average  annual  production  per  head  ofall  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  state  was  11-2  bushels,  and  the  consumption  per  head,  inclusive  of 
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seed  grtuax,  13'4  bnshela,  lea.ving'  &  deficiency  per  bead  of  2*2  bosbds, 
which  bad  to  be  made  good  b^  importation,  the  folloving  taU« 
exhibitB  the  totiJ  prodaetion  o£  the  grain  cropa  grown  in  the  state  for 
th«  period  nuder  notice  : — 


Y«,™.«1 

PntdDMkHi  Of  Soln. 

SlatMsrch. 

m^   \     u^ 

B,^. 

O&M. 

ftj* 

WUet 

btuheb. 

btubcb. 

bii«h«h. 

bludieU. 

bodieb. 

1>udMta. 

1801 

3,M9,21« 

6,713,203 

81.383 

256,650 

9.129 

2,417 

1802 

3,863.688 

5,721,706 

93,446 

276.259 

11,390 

5.079 

IMS 

S,SI7,4S7 

5,637,256 

91,701 

ao.366 

3,7a 

ISM 

6.502,715 

7.067,576 

114,272 

701,803 

19,522 

9,244 

1895 

7,041,378 

5,625,533 

179,348 

662,726 

13,315 

12;4I» 

isoe 

S,195^2 

5,687,030 

96,119 

374,J9t 

8i078 

9.72» 

1897 

8,853,445 

5,754,217 

110,340 

834.633 

23,000 

7,«Z7 

1898 

10,660,111 

6,713,060 

99,509 

543,946 

28,145 

13.071 

1899 

9,276,216 

6,084,842 

04,094 

278,007 

24,093 

11,241 

1900 

13.604,166 

5,976,022 

132,478 

627,964 

44,698 

22,976 

TotftI  for  )0  years 

75.463,684 

59,360,447 

1,062,688 

4,922,735 

198,626 

97.574 

Hun      MBtml) 

7,546,368 

5,938,045 

106,2eft 

402,273 

19,813 

9,757 

The  resources  of  the  atate  are  such  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  supply  should  largely  exceed  the  requirements,  and  an  increasing 
excess  of  production  become  yearly  available  for  export.  The  only 
district  that  should  be  excepted  from  these  remarks  is  Broken  HiU  and 
the  extreme  west,  which  is  supplied,  and  will  contjinie  to  be  supplied^ 
from  South  Anetmlia.  Xfae  table  given  hereunder  sbowa  the  exo«M  of 
imports  over  exports  <^  grain  during  the  decenninm.  Bye  and  millst 
have  been  onutted  from  the  table,  aa  there  is  scarcriy  any  exp«wt  or 
import.  In  I89I  and  1892  there  was  a  net  impcwt  of  over  5  mBIioB 
bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds.     Taking  the  mean  annual  arerage  for  the 
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Uk  decenniara  there  ms  a  net  import  of  abont  half  that  qaaaiity,  and 
tba  year  IfOO  shows  a  net  export  of  1,632,086  bushels,  there  being  a 
BDrplnsi^  vheat  amoantiog  to  more  than  doable  the  deficiency  ol 
mahe,  barley,  and  oats. 


I 


b«ub«U. 

bDibek. 

bnibek. 

bniheU. 

1S91 

3,140,687 

273,160 

60.M1 

1,650,469 

1SB2 

3,203,704 

306,623 

48,641 

1,608,081 

18S3 

164,571 

58,628 

1,413,691 

IBM 

1,824,575 

46,294 

34,223 

822,636 

I8W 

1,226,031 

•39,807 

5,140 

912,007 

3,588,406 

44,414 

232.419 

45,514 

1898 

•1.122,768 

33,627 

1899 

2.128,453 

357,401 

115,966 

1,837,142 

1900 

•3,513.112 

380,638 

63,919 

1,187,529 

Total  for  10) 
ye»r»        ) 

12,805,421 

1,768,812 

51ft  101 

12,181,184 

"=1^"-! 

1,280,542 

ne,88i 

51,010 

1,218,118 

The  total  prodaction,  added  to  the  net  importa,  will  give  the  cooaump- 
tion,  inclusive  of  seed  grains,  as  shown  in  the  sobjoiDed  table : — 


Wbatt. 

Ibis. 

Bkriei. 

0^ 

By». 

boBhels. 

baahels. 

buBhelB. 

boBhelE. 

buahelB. 

boabeU. 

189J 

8,788,903 

5,986,365 

141,414 

1,9*7,128 

9,129 

2,417 

1892 

7,167,372 

6,027,329 

142,087 

1,784,340 

11,390 

6,079 

1803 

8^525,980 

6,191,827 

150.327 

1,38(S194 

20,.?66 

3,732 

1894 

8,327,200 

7,113,870 

148,495 

1,524,438 

19,522 

9,244 

1895 

8,207,409 

ISM 

3,735,860 

140,533 

1,387,964 

9,726 

1B»7 

9,476,357 

5,088,636 

156,864 

1,649,266 

22,000 

1896 

9,437.353 

6,722.943 

133,136 

1,565,275 

28,146 

13,071 

isoe 

II,402,6W 

6,422,243 

180.060 

2,115,149 

24,093 

11,244 

1900 

10,091,054 

6,356,660 

196.395 

1,816,433 

44,608 

22,975 

ToUlfbrlOTean 

88,269,106 

«1, 129,259 

1.572,789 

17,103,919 

198,626 

87,574 

"Si^WT^} 

8,926,810 

6,112,926 

157,279 

1,710,391 

19,863 

9,767 

16,837,126 
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The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  tthows  that  New  South 
Wales  is,  on  the  whole,  )>etter  favoured  as  regards  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  conditions  than  any  other  province  o£  the  Cotnmonwe&lth ; 
and,  consequently,  the  average  yield  per  aero  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
barley  is,  over  a  long  period,  greater  in  the  parent  state  than  in  any 
o£  the  remaining  four,  Victoria  not  excepted.  Extending  the  field  of 
comparison,  the  production  of  cereals  is  found  to  reach  an  average 
which  places  New  South  Wales  on  a  level  with  countries  usually  con- 
sidered as  rich  agricultural  States.  It  is  better  tban  the  average 
yield  of  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Hungary ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
almost  on  a  level  with  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The 
area  adapted  for  cereal-growing  is  very  considerable,  and  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  well- 
devised  means  of  water-storage,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to 
the  production  of  grain. 


Stasdahd  Boshblb  of  thb  Vakiocb  Grains. 

Theweightofabushel  of  wheat  varies  from  67J  to  63  lb.,  according  to 
grade  ;  but  the  standards,  as  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  assented 
to  on  the  10th  February,  1880,  for  this  and  for  other  kinds  of  grain, 
are  as  follow  : — 

Wheat eOlb.  tothebuHbeL 

Maize    66        „ 

Barley— Cape M        „ 


0«U  ., 
Rys  .. 
Peu  .. 


SowK  Orasbbs,  as  Food  for  Cattle. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  area  under  permanent  artificially-sown  grasses 
was  about  80,000  acres.  A  rapid  development  set  in  five  years  after- 
wards, the  area  advancing  from  91,601  acres  in  1884  to  361,280  acres 
in  1 893,  or  a  fouif  old  increase  during  the  decennial  period.  Little  was 
added  to  this  up  to  March,  1900,  but  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  the  latest  return  showing  a  total 
area  of  422,741  acres. 

Permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  principally  in  the  north  and  south 
coast  districts,  173,488  acres  being  thus  cultivated  in  the  latter 
division  alone;  while  in  the  north  coast  there  were  147,054  acres 
under  grasses,  of  which  119,993  acres  were  in  the  county  of  Rous. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  area  under  artificially-sown  grasses  for 
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dairying  purposes  on  the  central  table-land,  and  to  ft  leas  extent  on 
the  soathem  and  northern  table-land,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Murray 
Valley,  but  in  the  other  divisions  the  area  is  small,  and  is  cultivated 
by  holders  principally  for  their  own  ubo.  It  is  in  those  portions  of 
the  gtaie  where  dairy-farming  is  principally  carried  on  that  the  practice 
of  laying  down  permanent  grasses  is  most  general. 

The  increasing  demand  for  dairy  produce,  which  is  now  to  some 
extant  being  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  had  a  considerable 
inflnence  upon  the  extension  of  the  area  under  artificial  pastures.  The 
toUowiog  table  shows  the  acreage  under  artificially-grown  grasses  in 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  areas  are  ajso  given 
for  the  north  and  south  tmast  districts,  where  the  dairying  industry 
is  most  flourishing  : — 


An>  ander  AltlBdil  Oni 


PlaCrict     'iUuch. 


Am  undar  ArtiflcU  OinaM. 


301,280 
302.412 
362,578 
300,863 


87,681 
82.078 
84,982 


156,408 
175,184 
150,761 


384,016 
376,402 


378,862 
422,741 


105,968 
102,947 
109.5IO 
128,696 
147,054 


152,620 
160,854 
140,691 
164,861 
173,488 


Laceme  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  on  .the  Hunter  River 
flats,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  fodder  is  extending  throughout  the 
country,  principally  along  the  banks  of  the  rivere  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  The  total  area  under  lucerne  in  1900-01 
was  returned  at  68,889  acres,  of  which  37,084  acres  were  cut  for  hay, 
producing  84,505  tons  of  fodder  ;  while  on  the  remaining  31,805  acres 
the  crop  was  used  as  green  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses. 


Natural  Obassbs  and  RiNO-BABKiNa. 

The  area  ring-barked  and  partially  cleared  for  the  preservation  of 
tiie  natnral  grasses  as  food  for  stock  was  returned  in  1900-01  at 
38,799,694  acres,  18,273,457  acres  being  on  the  western  slope  and 
Riverina,  11,312,637  acres  on  the  table-land,  2,635,182  acres  in  the 
coast  districts,  and  6,578,418  acres  on  the  western  plains.  By  far 
the  largest  area  ring-barked  was  in  the  pastoral  divisions,  where 
additional  grazing  lands  were  thus   provided  for  sheep,  but  in  some 
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localitiea  tlie  f&nners  also  resort  to  this  tnetbod  of  increftfiing  tbeir 
pasturage.  Where  the  snpplj  of  itatural  gra«s  thus  obtained  te  me^re, 
it  becomee  neeenary  at  timae  to  Biip{^«iient  it  with  green  fooda,  anch  as 
lucerne,  aorghiun,  &c. 


Potatoes. 

Tlie  cttltivation  of  the  potato  has  progressed  very  eloiriy.  The  y«itf 
1894  aaiF  a  marked  increase  in  the  industry ;  but  the  area  planted  for 
the  season  ended  Slat  March,  1895,  viz.,  30,089  acres,  was  the  largest 
recorded  up  to  that  time,  and  tJie  total  yield  of  86,170  tons  represented 
the  best  results  obtained.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  however, 
only  2-83  tons ;  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  316  tons — a  return  which 
had  not  been  reached  since  the  year  1880.  Since  1895  the  area  has 
fluctuated,  but  it  advanced  to  34,968  acres  in  1900,  fidling  again, 
however,  to  29,408  acres  during  the  yearended,  March,  1901,  The  total 
yield  of  1 895  has  not  since  been  reached,  although  the  productions  of 
1897  and  1900  were  not  far  short  thereof.  The  production  for  the  year 
ended  March,  1901,  was  63,253  tons,  or  au  average  of  2-1  tons  per  acre. 
The  mean  annualaven^for  thelast  ten  yean  was  2'5  tons,  the  maximuro 
being  3'2  tons  in  1894,  and  the  minimum  2*1  tons  for  Uie  seasoa  ended 
March,  1901.  At  present  New  South  Wales  baa  to  make  up  by 
importation  from  ^e  other  states  a  considerable  deGcieucy,  which 
amounted  in  1900  to  49,294  tons,  or  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption  for  the  year. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  sta;t«  of  the  cultivat»<m  of  potatoes 
for  the  quinquenuiU  periods  and  years  given  : — 


-^\  "- 

ATenveyiald. 

acras. 

tODI. 

tOBL 

166S-«7 

13,8IM 

36,721 

2-65 

1868-72 

15,632 

39,465 

2-64 

1 1873-77 

14.1S3 

42,020 

2-96 

1878-82 

16.B79 

49,442 

2-91 

1883-87 

14,864 

39.264 

2-64 

1888-82 

19,170 

62,693 

274 

1893-97 

26.308 

72,601 

2-76 

1890 

17.551 

50,096 

2-85 

1891 

1 9,406 

62,791 

2-72 

1892 

2Z,S60 

62.283 

2-76 

1893 

18.502 

62,106 

2-81 

1804 

26,569 

83,838 

3-18 

1895 

30,089 

85,270 

2-83 

1896 

24.722 

86.179 

2-27 

1897 

31.170 

84,214 

270 

1S98 

23,816 

6S.332 

2'aO 

1899 

27.978 

61,900 

2-21 

1900 

34.968 

81,337 

2-32 

1901 

29,408 

63,253 
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7)w  efaief  oentres  of  potato  cultdvation  are  the  counties  of  Batlmrgt 
(l»iiu;ipally  in  the  Orange  and  Cftrooar  difltricte),  Argyle,  King,  Sandon, 
Hardioge,  Camden,  Clareooe,  and  Durfaam,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  other 
oovntics  of  the  coast  and  table-land  districts.  On  the  western  slope  this 
root-crop  i*  grown  to  a  very  limited  ext«nt.  Its  caltivation  is,  howcTer, 
c«pable  of  very  wide  distribution  thronghont  the  state  ;  but  in  many 
places  formerly  well  known  for  its  production  it  has  been  largely  dis- 
placed by  maize  and  otJier  cereals. 


Tobacco. 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  Soath  Wales  are  well  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  the  tobaoco-plant,  but  as  it  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation 
qiecial  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  lai^ely  cultivated 
as  it  otherwise  might  be.  In  the  yearended  31st  March,  1864,  the  first 
■bown  in  the  subsequent  table,  there  were  only  534  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, producing  4,851  cwt.  of  leaf  tobacca  In  the  following  years 
die  area  largely  increased,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districte  of 
Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  Valley.  Since  then  tobacco  growing  has 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  was  first 
attempted;  and  though  later  on  it  engaged  considerable  attention  in 
parte  of  the  central,  northern,  and  southern  table-lands,  the  area  culti- 
vated in  the  year  1900  had  fallen  s^  low  as  that  of  1864, 
iriiile  the  figures  for  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  iodtistry  has  been  praetically  abandoned. 

Between  the  years  1881  and  1889  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
e(  tobaeoo  was  enlarged  from  1,791  to  4,633  acres,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  yield  of  leaf.  As,  however,  the  local  product  did  not 
oonpare  favourably  with  the  American  leaf,  it  could  not  be  exported 
prolitAbly ;  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  remtuned  upon  the  far- 
men'  hands,  the  quantity  sold  realising  very  unsatisfoctgry  prices,  and 
saany  growers  conseqoently  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
bvoar  of  other  crops.  With  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  leaf,  and  the 
Ul  in  the  price  of  the  local  product,  the  area  under  the  plant  and  the 
nsaltant  yield  declined  rapidly,  and  in  1895  the  acreage  was  only  716 
aod  the  production  8,132  cwt.  In  1896  a  great  improvement  took 
pUce,  the  area  under  crop  increasing  to  1,331  acres,  and  this  was  more 
tiian  doubled  in  the  following  year,  when  2,744  acres,  yielding  27,468 
ewt,  of  leaf,  were  returned — the  largest  acreage  and  production  since 
1890.  Hus  area,  however,  was  reduced  to  2,181  acres  in  1898,  with  a 
ineductton  of  19,718  cwt.,  and  in  1699  there  was  a  further  decrease, 
tbe  area  being  only  1,409  acres,  and  the  yield  of  leaf  12,706  cwt  In 
1900  tiie  area  was  only  546  acres,  and  the  yield  6,641  cwt.,  while  for 
the  year  ended   March,  1901,  the  area  was  only  199  acres,  and  the 
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production  1,905  cwt.    The  area  and  production  for  each  year  from 
1864  to  1901  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


ProducUon. 

Veufnded 

Frodw 

tton. 

Aru. 

silt  Muoh. 

Tottl. 

per  acre. 

SM  Uivcb. 

Toul. 

poTKn. 

^r« 

cwt. 

cwt. 

MIWU 

cwt. 

cwt 

ISM 

634 

4,861 

91 

1383 

1,816 

17,640 

97 

1665 

807 

4.036 

6-0 

1884 

1.785 

20,006 

11-2 

]866 

1,499 

7,46» 

51 

1885 

1,046 

9,914 

9-5 

1867 

1,326 

2,478 

1-9 

1886 

1,603 

22,947 

143 

1868 

627 

6,036 

91 

1887 

1.203 

13,642 

11-3 

1369 

876 

7,925 

91 

1388 

2,371 

23,465 

»■« 

1870 

366 

3,192 

87 

1889 

4,833 

S6.478 

11-5 

1871 

225 

700 

31 

1890 

8,239 

27.724 

8-6 

1872 

567 

4,475 

7-9 

1891 

1.148 

14,021 

12« 

1873 

440 

2,761 

6-2 

1892 

386 

9,314 

10-6 

1874 

199 

1,261 

6-3 

1893 

848 

8,344 

9-8 

1876 

639 

6,088 

11-3 

1894 

854 

10,858 

12-7 

1876 

491 

4,098 

83 

1895 

716 

8,132 

11-4 

1877 

333 

2.440 

7-3 

1896 

1,231 

10,648 

8-6 

1878 

399 

3,049 

7-6 

1897 

2,744 

27,468 

lOD 

1879 

835 

7,932 

9-5 

1898 

2.181 

19,718 

9-0 

1880 

602 

6,221 

10-6 

1899 

1,406 

12,708 

9-0 

1881 

1.791 

19,469 

10'9 

1900 

546 

6,641 

12-2 

1882 

1,625 

18,311 

11-2 

1901 

199 

1,905 

9-6 

During  the  year  1900  the  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco 
and  cigars  amounted  to  3,707,021  lb.,  of  which  2,460,903  lb.  were 
made  in  the  state  from  1,558,970  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  901,933  lb. 
of  leaf  locally  grown.  The  production  of  leaf  for  1900-01  was  only 
213,360  lb.,  from  which  a,  third  nmy  be  deducted  for  damage  and 
waste,  and  as  there  can  be  little  or  no  reserve  stocks  the  quantity  left^ 
viz.,  142,340  lb.,  represents  not  more  than  one-ninth  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  home  manufacturers,  based  on  the  average  used  of  late 
years.  The  season  1901-02  must,  therefore,  show  an.  increased  area 
and  production),  or  otherwise  the  usual  quantity  of  locally  grown  leaf 
used  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  couutrins  are  better  favoured  than  New 
South  'Wales  with  climate  and  soil  necessary  for  successful  cultivation, 
ic  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  has  not  made  more  satio- 
factory  progress.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  producer  and  partly 
to  the  market.  With  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  le^,  the 
local  consumption  could  be  rapidly  overtaken,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
duction would  then  have  to  be  placed  on  the  English  or  foreign  markets, 
where  it  would  enter  into  competition  with  tobacco  having  a  well- 
established  reputation,  and  a  flavour  for  which  continued  use  on  the  i>art 
of  the  consumer  has  created  a  predilection.  That,  however,  is  a  question 
for  the  future ;  there  in  ample  scope  for  the  pi-esent  in  improving  the 
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c]iulity  of  tbe  product  aoffioiently  to  BctUBfy  the  local  consamer.  An 
impression  has  prevailed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  tobacco  of 
high  qaality  in  New  South  Wales.  This  probably  arose  from  experience 
ot  a  prtxlact  which, -poEsibly,  was  grown  in  unsuitable  soil,  and  was 
chttncterised  by  a  lack  of  care  in  cultivation.  The  first  consideration 
of  tbe  grower  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  yield,  the  result  being  a  rank, 
strong,  ill-9aTonred  tobacco.  At  the  Government  experimentol  tobacco 
farm  which  was  established  at  Moonbi  for  a  few  years,  notwithstanding 
anfavourable  seasons  and  other  drawbacks,  tobacco  of  exceptional 
quality,  highly  soitable  for  cigarettes,  was  grown,  some  of  the  leaf 
realising  Is.  per  lb.  from  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
in  possible  to  grow  in  the  state  a  tobacco  well  suited  to  the  English 
market;  and  if  a  regular  supply  were  available,  properly  fermented  and 
packed,  a  Urge  trade  might  be  developed 


Spoab-cane. 

Tbe  first  returns  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  cultivation  of  the- 
sagar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wales  date 
only  from  ltJ63-4.  In  that  season  2  acres  were  recorded  as  having 
produced  280  lb.  of  sugar,  and  it  will  appear  strange  that  out  of 
this  <}uantity  220  lb.  were  stated  to  be  the  produce  of  t  acre  of  cane, 
grown  in  the  northern  pnit  of  tbe  county  of  Bathurst,  while  the  remain- 
ing 60  B).  were  produced  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Macleay  River.  The 
district  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
industry  during  its  earlier  stages  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  risk  of  failure  from  frofits  compelled  the 
planters  to  keep  more  to  the  north.  In  a  few  years  the  richest  portions 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Brunswick  were  occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  planting  and  growing 
the  cane.  Iklills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane-cultivation, 
and  cane-growiijg  and  sugar-manufacturing  are  now  the  principal  and 
b«3t'«stablished  industries  of  the  nortb-eastern  portions  of  the  stixte. 

Although  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  on  the  Tweed,  the 
•oil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  most  respect'! 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  is 
confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Tweed,  and 
Clarence  Rivers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  crop  lies  within 
the  counties  of  Rons,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  during  the- 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  figures  relating  to  the  area  yearly  placed 
under  cane  are  given  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced cannot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1877.  As  sugar-cane  is  not  an 
annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  divided,  as  far  as 
ptxcticable,  into  productive  and  non-productive,  the  former  representing 
tbe  number  of  acres  upon  which  cane  was  cut  during  the  season,  and 
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the  Utter  the  area  over  which  it  b 
stand  for  another  year : — 


s  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to 


Ar«a. 

M.«h. 

Prodocti™. 

Non-productive. 

ToUl. 

To«l. 

pMiwrt 

acrea. 

to«. 

tODl. 

2 
22 

116 

2,584 
3,917 
4,082 

2,607 
2,399 
2,001 
3.105 
4,453 
2  800 

1H72 

1.996 

3,565 
4,087 
3,654 
3,624 

8,640 
6,454 

6.755 

3.231 

■99.430 

2B-2 

1S78 

d,331 

3,735 

7,066 

99,978 

1879 

2,949 

104,192 

35-3 

1880 

3,675 

4,102 

7,777 

128.119 

34-6 

1881 

4,465 

6,506 

10,971 

121,616 

27-2 

1882 

4,983 

7.184 

12,167 

128,752 

25-8 

■1883 

6,362 

7.178 

13,5.38 

169,192 

26-6 

1884 

7,401 

14.984 

204.547 

26  ■» 

1885 

6,997 

10,520 

17,517 

105.323 

151 

1886 

9,383 

6,835 

16,418 

239.347 

25-0 

1887 

5,915 

9,202 

13,117 

167,959 

28-4 

1888 

8,380 

15,237 

273.928 

32-7 

1889 

4,997 

10,284 

15,281 

110,218 

221 

1890 

7,348 

11,382 

168,862 

23-0 

1891 

8.344 

12,102 

20,446 

277,252 

33-2 

1892 

8,623 

13.639 

22,262 

185,238 

215 

1893 

11,560 

15,191 

26,751 

264.832 

22-9 

1894 

11,755 

16,357 

28,112 

252,606 

216 

isas 

14,204 

18,705 

32,909 

284.254 

18-6 

1896 

14,398 

18,529 

207.771 

1897 

18,194 

12,859 

31, a-^ 

1888 

12,938 

12,929 

26,865 

269,068 

20-8 

1899 

14,578 

10,181 

24,759 

289,206 

10-8 

1900 

0,435 

13.082 

22.517 

170.509 

181 

1901 

10,472 

11,842 

22,114 

199,118 

19-3 

The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gr.adual  progress  of 
the  sugar-growing  industry  from  the  small  beginnings  of  1864.  From 
the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  break  (that 
of  1876)  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane  until  1885. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  a  retrograde 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1889  was  less  by  2,236  acres,  or 
12-7  per  cent,,  than  that  cultivated  in   1865.     The  low  price  of  the 
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product  and  the  d&tarbed  state  of  the  markets  o£  the  vorld  a  few  years 
ago  forced  the  sugar-manufacturers  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price 
oSered  for  the  cane,  and  so  caused  for  a  time  the  abaudonmeat  of 
this  cultivation  by  the  sma]l  farmers,  who  found  in  the  growth  of  maize 
less  variable  results  for  their  labour. 

In  1890  there  was  an  increase  in  the  area  under  catie  of  1,213  acres 
over  the  area  similarly  cultivated  in  1885,  the  year  for  which,  up  to 
that  time,  the  highest  acreage  had  been  recorded.  From  1890  to  1896 
the  area  increased  from  18,730  acres  to  32,927  acres,  the  highest  acreage 
yet  recorded,  but  there  has  since  been  a  consistent  downward  tendency, 
the  acreage  in  1901  having  fallen  to  22,114  acres.  In  1896-7  the  lecord 
prodnction  of  320,276  tons  of  cane  was  obtained;  but  the  average 
production  per  acre  was  only  17'6  tons — with  the  exception  of  thatof 
1695-6  and  of  1884-5,  the  lowest  yield  returned.  The  cane  disease 
which  has  been  prevalent,  principally  on  tbe  Clarence,  accounts  for  the 
low  averages  during  the  period  1894-7,  while  in  1895-6  the  crop  was 
also  damaged  by  frost.  The  crop  of  1897-8,  from  a  productive  area 
«f  12,936  acres,  was  269,068  tons,  or  an  average  of  208  tons  to  the 
acre,  which  Is  a  slight  improvement  on  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
three  yeara  For  the  year  1898-9  the  total  production  was  289,206 
Ions  off  14,578  acres,  or  an  average  of  I9-S  tons  per  acre.  For  the 
year  1899-1900  the  productive  area  was  only  9,435  acres,  and  the 
yield  therefrom  170,509  tons,  or  an  average  o!  181  tons  per  acre.  The 
area  of  cane  cut  during  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  was  10,472  acres, 
with  a  total  yield  of  199,118  tons,  and  an  average  of  193  tons  per  acre. 
In  respect  both  of  area  cut  and  yield  therefrom,  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  seasons  are  considerably  lower  than  any  during  the  previous  seven 
yettrs. 

Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  the 
fields  being  replanted  after  they  have  given  crops  for  three  or  four 
teseons  at  the  moat ;  and,  as  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  conducted 
at  irregular  intervals,  it  has  chanced  that  seasons  of  large  production 
have  been  followed  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  This  accounts 
for  the  alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane  during 
many  years,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Sugar-manufacturers 
invariably  purchase  the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing  and  cut  it  at  their 
own  cost.  From  plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the 
cane  cut  varies  from  25  to  32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  8s. 
to  13s.  per  ton.  For  the  season  1900-01  the  leading  buyer  has  fixed 
tiie  price  for  the  standing  two-year  old  cone  at  lis.  3d.  per  ton, 
Tlie  average  cost  of  cutting  the  cane  may  be  set  down  at  3s.  3d.  per  ton. 

The  county  of  Rous  is  now  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-cane  culti- 
vation, containing  595  holdings,  covering  13,559  acres,  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugar — -an  area  comprising  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
acreage  in  the  state  under  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from  6,392 
acres  of  productive  cane  amounted  to  1 1 9,398  tons,  showing  an  average 
of   18'7  tons  per  acre.     In  the  county    of    Clarence   there  are  489 
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holdings  on  which  cnne  is  grown,  the  t^gregate  'area  being  6,331 
acres.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  sugar-growii^  cotinties,  the  majiudty 
of  the  Armors  cultivate  sugar-cane  in  addition  to  otiier  crops,  aiid  only 
a  few  estates  arc  entirely  devoted  to  its  production.  Some  planters  have 
areas  of  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  caoe,  but  their  number  b 
limited.  The  yield  in  the  county  of  Clarence  last  season  vas  63,862  tons, 
or  an  averageof  19'7  tons  per  acre,  cut  on  an  area  of  3,'283  acres.  Id  the 
county  of  Richmond  the  holdings  \xaAtr  sugar-cane  numbv  127,  and 
aggregate  2,133  acres,  of  which  814  acres  were  cat,  giving  a  total 
yield  of  15,565  tons  of  cane,  or  an  average  of  19-1  tons  bo  the  acre. 
The  total  number  of  holdings  on  which  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  was 
1,214. 

The  consumptioQ  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  ye«w 
1900  amounted  to  73,208  tons,  of  which  29,449  tons  were  the  product 
of  the  local  plaDtatioiis.  The  quantity  treated  at  the  refineries, 
including  imports,  during  the  twelve  months  was  59,550  tons.  On 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Compftny  the 
conduct  of  the  business  has  been  entrusted  to  practii^  men,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  approved  and  complete 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  company's  works  on  the 
Richmond  River  are  among  the  most  coniplete  in  the  world,  and  the 
sugar  manufactured  is  equal  to  the  best  Mauritius  and  Weat  Indian 
samples. 

Minor  Root  Chops. 

Among  the  minor  root  crops  may  be  mentioned  turnips,  mangold- 
wurzel,  onions,  arrowroot,  chicory,  and  beetroot.  In  addition  to  these, 
according  to  the  agricultural  returns  collected  during  the  seasou 
1900-01,  there  were  gathered  £27,950  worth  of  miscellaneous  crops, 
oultivatnd  on  1,593  acres  ;  and  among  these  were  some  small  areaa, 
almost  insignificant  in  their  independent  acreage,  upon  which  is  grown 
almost  every  agricultural  product  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

The  moat  important  of  the  minor  root  crops  is  that  of  turnips,  which 
show  a  total  prodnctionof  1,739  tons  from  350  acres.  MangtJd-wvrzel 
gave,  from  73  acres,  -ill  tons.  Onions,  properly  speaktQg  a  bulb  crop, 
were  grown  on  307  acres,  and  the  yield  was  1,224  tons.  Like  xaaaj 
other  products  grown  on  small  areas,  onions  receive  little  attention,  being 
apparently  regarded  moro  as  a  "chance"  crop,  whereas  more  time  and 
care  given  to  one  or  two  acres  of  onions  would  yield  a  rotnm  equal  to 
that  of  20  or  30  acres  of  the  usual  farm  crops.  Though  the  general 
average  yield  of  onions  does  not  reach  3  tons  per  acre,  good  famiiers 
have  obtained  a  yield  of  10  or  12  tons,  which  in  the  early  market  have 
realised  as  much  as  £15  per  ton.  The  net  importations  of  onions  in 
1900  amounted  to  111,072  cwt.,  valued  at  £21,348;  while  the  local 
production  was  only  24,480  cwt,,  of  the  value  of  £5,876.  The  necessity 
for  importation  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable. 
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In  1900-01  there  were  28  acres  under  aiTowroot,  viz.,  27  acres  in  the 
ooantTf  of  RoaB  abd  1  acre  la  the  county  of  Richmond  on  the  North 
Coast.  The  total  T&loe  of  the  yield  was  returned  at  JE209,  or  an  average 
of  neurlj  £7  10&  ]>er  acre.  During  the  previous  season  small  areas  of 
artvw-root  were  cultivated  in  the  counties  of  Sandon  and  Buller  on  tiie 
nortbem  table-land,  in  the  county  of  Welliagtoti  on  the  central  table- 
land, and  also  in  the  metropolitan  county  of  Cumberland ;  but  the 
attempt  has  not  been  repeated.  Excellent  results  in  the  cultivation 
of  arrowroot  have  been  obtained  at  the  Wollongbar  Experimental 
Farm,  near  Lismore.  A  mill  for  the  treatment  of  arrowroot  has  been 
«rect«d  on  the  Richmond  River,  and  as  a  result  of  tJie  cheaper  means  of 
preparing  the  product  it  ia  anticipated  that  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  crops  will  ultimately  be  increased.  During  1900  the  net  import 
of  vTowroot,  chiefly  from  Queenslaitd,  was  173,006  tb.,  valued  at 
il,709. 

For  many  years  the  Sydney  market  was  supplied  with  chicory  grown 
in  the  Blayney  district,  but  its  cultivation  was  abandoned  for  several 
years  until  last  season,  when  there  was  again  an  area  of  110  acres, 
yielding  a  crop  of  235  tons.  Good  chicory  roota  are  worth,  on  an 
averi^e,  £5  per  ton,  delivered  in  Sydney.  "Hie  yield  per  acre  ranges 
from  8  tons  in  a  favourable  season  to  1  ton  in  a  very  dry  season. 
With  irrigation,  6  to  8  tons  per  acre  can  be  relied  on.  The  amount 
of  roots  annually  consumed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  1,000  tons, 
equal  to  160  tons  <^  prepared  chicory.  In  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  root  as  a  couintercial  commodity,  it  is  an  excellent  forage  crop  for 
dairy  cattle.  The  net  imports  of  raw  chicory  during  1900  amounted  to 
149,138  lb.,  representing  a  value  of  X908  ;  and  of  the  prepared  article 
to  120,400  IK,  of  the  value  of  £1,228. 

Hie  sugar-beet,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  Fiance  and  Germany  has 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  has  become  a  staple  industry,  has 
attvacted  some  attention  during  late  years  both  in  New  South  Wales 
and  in  Victoria.  Tn  Victoria  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
smte  carefnl  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  locally-grown  beets,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  good  beet  should  show  not  less  than 
12-5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  but  those  tested  by  the  Department  yielded 
14-16,  14-87,  15-25,  and  15-61  per  cent,  respectively.  So  satisfactory, 
indeed,  did  the  prospects  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  state 
a[^)ear  that  the  Government  passed  an  Act  under  which  the  Treasurer 
was  empowered  to  advance  money  on  easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  nulls  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets ;  and  one 
factory  is  now  in  operation. 

The  results  of  tbe  tests  of  roots  made  in  Victoria  were,  however, 
greatly  exceeded  by  those  furnished  by  analyses  of  beets  grown  in 
the  Tenterfield  district  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chemist  of  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Reflning  Company,  at  the  request  of  a  local  beet-grower, 
made  a  series  of  tests,  the  yield  per  root  from  those  analysed  being 
respectively  15-66,   1608,   17-89,  19-51,   19-90,  20-13,   20-33,   20-56, 
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2211,  22-22,  and  24-75  per  cent.  Experts  pronounced  such  yields 
to  be  unpiwalleled  in  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  beet;  and 
there  was,  in  consequence,  a.  movement  in  favour  of  testing  this  branch 
of  agriculture  ia  those  districts  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
special  attention  being  directed  to  the  matter  in  the  Tentertield  district, 
where  the  project  took  practical  shape.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted on  an  important  scale,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that 
efforts  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  establish  a  large  factory  in  the 
New  EnKland  district  in  connection  with  the  industry,  but  so  far 
nothing  definite  has  been  decided  in  this  direction.  In  addition  to  its 
value  ae  a  sugar  product,  the  sugar-beet  is  an  excellent  fodder  for 
dairy  cattle,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  state  would  be  a  profitable 
crop  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  production  in  New  South  Wales 
is  estimated  at  about  £7  12s.  per  acre,  the  return  being  worth  ap- 
proximately £13  16b, 

Lentil  Crops. 

During  the  season  1900-01  there  were  220  acres  under  crop  to  peas 
and  beans,  which  gave  a  total  yield  of  4,040  bushels.  The  coastAl 
division  contained  155  acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  the  yield  was 
recorded  as  3,354  bushels.  The  northern  coast  district  yielded  30 
busbela  from  3  acres;  the  Lower  Hunter,  1,704  bushels  from  92 
acres;  the  metropolitan  county  of  Cumberland,  469  bushels  from  21 
acres;  and  the  southern  coast  district,  1,151  bushels  from  39  acres. 
The  area  under  this  crop  on  the  table-land  was  24  acres,  and  the 
yield  612  bushels;  to  which  the  northern  district  contributod  140 
bushels  from  3  acres;  the  central,  385  bushels  from  13  acres;  and 
the  southern,  87  bushels  from  8  acres.  The  western  slope  returned 
only  41  acres,  yielding  74  bushels;  while  on  the  western  plains  the 
crop  was  not  cultivated. 

The  peas  and  beans  herein  described  were  grown  mainly  as  hard 
fodder  for  horses  and  pigs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  peas 
and  beans  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  and  market  gardens  for  table  use 
as  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  green  peas  grown  in  market-gardens,  which  are 
included  in  market-gai\len  produce,  456  acres  were  cropped  on  farms, 
giving  a  total  yield  of  18,473  bushels. 

GouKD  Crops. 
The  area  devoted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  during  the  season  1900-01 
was  4,551  acres,  and  the  yield  15,962  tons.  The  principal  places  of 
cultivation  are  the  maize  districts  and  the  metropolitan  county.  In  the 
coastal  district  the  area  was  2,998  acres,  and  the  production  10,855 
tons,  of  nhich  the  Lower  Hunter  gave  3,539  tons  from  an  area  of  1,065 
acres;  the  northern  counties,  1,036  tons  from  316  acres;  and  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  4,733  tons  from  1,249  acres.  The  area  under 
gourd  crops  on  the  table-land  was  1,402  acres,  from  which  4,798  tons 
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irere  produced  ;  and  on  the  western  slope  there  were  102  acres  whictt 
yielded  146  tons.  On  the  weatem  plains  there  was  a  small  area  of 
49  acres  under  this  form  of  cultivation,  with  a  yield  of  163  tons. 

Pumpkins  and  melons  are  grown  principally  for  table  use  as  vege- 
tables, and  for  jam-making;  but  they  are  also  used  extensively  as  fodder 
for  cattle  and  pi^.  The  number  of  acres  under  gourd-vines  mentioned 
above  is  somewhat  below  the  truth,  as  crops  of  pumpkins  and  melons 
are  sometimes  raised  in  orchards  and  vineyards  between  the  rows  of 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  and  particulars  respecting  the  production  are  not 
returned. 

Mark  et-G  a  rdens. 

In  1900-01  there  were  in  the  state  2,266  holdings,  comprising  7,764 
acres,  cultivated  as  market-gardens,  the  average  size  of  each  garden 
being  3-4  acres.  The  valne  of  the  production  for  the  year  was  set 
down  at  X189,448,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch 
<rf  cultivation  was  probably  about  7,000,  the  majority  being  Chinese ; 
indeed,  the  market-garden  in  Australia  is  seldom  termed  such,  the 
generic  appellation  being  "Chinese  "  garden. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  number,  area,  and  value  of  pro- 
duction of  market-gardens  in  each  division  of  the  state  : — 


J    iSS 

Am. 

Prod^'o™. 

Coastal  DiviBJOD— 

No. 
187 
610 

808 
150 

474 
1,146 
3,300 

4!^ 

£ 

8.090 
18,959 

Lower  Hnnter 

Total 

1,635 

5,342 

140,433 

TabU-Und  Dividoir- 

93 
195 
107 

316 
793 
.147 

5,257 
14,072 

6,867 

397 

1,466 

20.196 

We.t*ni  Slope,  and  Itiverina  DivUioa- 

32 
42 
45 
32 

187 
231 

257 
103 

4,270 

Rireriaa  

2,572 

151 

778 

tJ3 

188 

6,800 

Grand  Total    

2,266 

7,764 

One  branch  of  gardening,  namely  tomato-culture,  has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  which  its  importance  warrants.     The  possibilities  of  a 
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large  local  business,  together  with  an  ejcport  trade  of  pery  oonsiderabie 
magnitude,  have  not  yet  been  fully  grasped.  There  ia  aa  active 
and  continually  increasing  demand  for  sa.uces,  jams,  and  preserves 
of  tomato,  and  the  foreign  supply  is  by  no  means  so  good  or  so 
cheap  as  to  render  competition  difficult.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  areas 
of  many  acres  in  extent  will  be  planted  with  tomato-vines,  as  they  now 
are  with  gr£^>e-vines,  and  numbers  of  people  will  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  sauce,  and  in  canning  the  fmit.  Both  climate 
and  soil  are  favourable,  and  tomatoes  grown,  in  New  South  Wales 
compare  to  advantage  with  those  produced  in  their  native  habitat  As 
the  cultivation  entails  only  light  labour,  and  it  is  particularly  remunera- 
tive, the  vegetable  could  be  grown  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  heavier 
labour  on  farms,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  industry  should 
be  left  so  esclusively  to  the  Chinese. 


ViSBB  AND  Wire  Pkoduction, 

In  idmoet  every  part  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  d  the  sub- 
tropical portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  grape- 
vines thrive  well,  and  bear  lar^  crops  of  succulent  fruit,  e<]ual  in  size, 
appearance,  and  flavour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  the 
Bhinelonds  of  Germany,  and  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  vine-growing 
and  wine-manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  thou^ 
with  a  growing  local  demand,  and  with  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in 
England,  where  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  Australian  states,  have  obtained  some  appreciation,  the 
future  of  grape  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be  fairly  assured. 
At  present,  however,  the  production  of  the  whole  of  Australia  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  vintage  of  the  world  for  1900  : — 


CoonlTT. 

ProdDctloii. 

CoonliT. 

P-Odnct,™ 

Gallons. 
1,*86,7 19,000 
583,000,000 
517.000,000 
119,772,000 
91,300,000 
70,400,000 
42,900,000 
138,600,000 
62,800,000 
79,200,000 
48,400,000 
68,200,000 
40,700,000 
48,400,000 
34,320,000 
19,800,000 

GiOIaDS. 

serSa!::::::::::::;:::":::: 

36,400,000 
31,460,000 
9,460,000 
6.500,000 

spia':::::::::::::::;::::::: 

1    Azores,    Csnaries,     ami 

AoBtria    

portSaj :::::::::::;;::;::;; 

RnBriT; ..:::.:.:.;:.. 

3,740,000 
3.300,000 

r.«^.„y 

Chili..' ^a. :::::; 

Argentine  Republic  

770,000 

Total 

3,609,867,000 

Qreece 
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The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  coloaisatioa  in  New  South 
Wales,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  that  vine-growing  and 
wine-making  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Bosby  returned  fram  Europe  with  a  large  collection  of  cuttings  from 
the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  other  perls  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  planted  on  his  estate 
at  Kirkton,  in  the  Hunter  Kiver  district,  a  vineyard,  which  has  been 
the  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  state.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  Yalley  and  in 
other  diatricta,  and  was  found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the 
manufacture  of  wine  received  considerable  attention.  For  a  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  prospects  of  this  industry  seemed  very  discouraging,  and  the 
production  considerably  diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  a 
maricet,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom 
were  not  vignerons  by  training,  possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  produced  at  firvt  an  article  of  inferior  and 
unsaleable  quality.  In  the  principal  vineyards  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  however,  neither  pains  nor  money  have  been 
•pared  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  presses,  vats,  and  other 
manofacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

The  results  of  such  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent  when  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Paris  Elxhibition 
of  1878,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  at  the  Exhibitions 
of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Amsterdam ;  and  still  more 
recently  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Eixhibition  in  London.  But  nowhere 
was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of  the  state  more  fully 
recognised  than  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  18S2.  There,  in  the 
principal  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  wines  of 
New  South  Wales  were  classed,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  in  the 
category  of  Grand*  Viru,  and  their  value  fully  appreciated  and 
(BUWiabed.  Again,  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  1893,  at  Chicago, 
an  international  jury  of  experts  pronounced  the  wines  of  Now  South 
Wales  to  be  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  viticnltutal  productions  of  the 
noted  wine-growing  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  opinion  was 
expressed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  labelling  Australian  wines  with 
European  names  was  to  bo  deprecated,  as  they  possessed  many  excellent 
and  distinctive  characteristics  sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  and  descriptive  system  of  classification. 

Notwithstanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medals  and  expert 
approval,  the  export  of  the  wines  of  the  state  has  not  yet  reached 
an  important  figure.  Among  other  causes  which  retard  the  acceptance 
of  Aostralian  wines  by  English  markets,  may  be  mentioned  the  practice 
d  shipping  tJie  product  at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  from  the  shippers  details  res3)ecting  the  vintage  of  any 
particular  wine.  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  that  when  certain  shipments 
of  wine  arrived  in  England  they  were  often  so  badly  looked  after 
as  to  be  actually  unsound  before  being  shown  to  the  wine  merchant 
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Foreign  experts  find  fanit  also  with  t!ie  method  of  cftsking,  and  recom- 
mend the  preliminary  treatment  of  wiue  in  Australia,  aB  it  is  treated 
in  Bordeaux,  with  cool  cellarage,  fining,  racking,  and  blending,  for 
two  years  and  a  half  to  three  years  prior  to  ite  leaving  the  country.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  wine-exporting 
country  will  depend  on  the  adoption  of  more  advanced  methods,  the 
more  general  employment  of  European  experts  in  wine-making,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  vignerons  in  properly  advertising  their  produc- 
tions and  bringing  them  sufficiently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  pablic. 
The  total  imports  of  all  Australian  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
recorded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ten  years,  were  as  follow  : — 


1892 461,000 

1893 555.000 

1891  399,000 

1893 613,000 


1896 610,560 

1897 713,869 

1898 717,587 

1899 743,939 

1900 822,035 


The  possibilities  of  the  wine  trade,  correlative  with  an  improvement  in 
mojiufacture,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  figures,  which 
exhibit  in  some  detail  the  imports  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1900.  The  quantities  represent  both  wine  in  cask  and 
in  bottlo : — 


Country.                           Oiltoni. 

CounliT.                 i         GnUoos. 

Fnuiee 

6,382,704 
4,573,598 
3,861,931 
822,035 
843,440 
541.961 
378.70] 

s   ■ 

Portu  al 

British  South  Africa ... 

16.803,829 

Vignerons  have  been  mnch  exercised  recently  with  the  problem  of 
the  pasteurization  of  wines  for  export.  By  this  process  the  wines  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  150°  Fahrenheit,  thereby  fixing 
the  characteristics  of  the  product  and  annihilating  the  destructive  germs 
that  lead  to  its  deterioration,  while  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reiuvade  it ;  but  hitherto  the  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been 
only  tentative. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  export  of  the  wines 
of  New  South  Wales,  does  not  seem  to  give  very  encouraging  results; 
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in  fact,  the  trade  is  a  very  anutll  one,  and  decreased  from  54,H3 
gallons  in  1891  to  23,042  gallons  in  1898.  During  1899  the  quantity 
exported  was  32,749  gallons,  but  for  the  year  1900  it  had  fallen  f^ain 
to  '26,324  gallons.  The  quantity  sent  last  year  to  the  United  Kingdom 
direct  amounted  to  only  2,177  gallons,  or  15,764  gallons  less  than  that 
exported  in  1893,  when  the  export  vaa  17,941  gallons.  During  some 
years  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is  seni  away  in  wood  from  the 
AlbuTy  and  Riverina  districts  to  Victoria,  presumably  for  shipment  at 
Melbonme.  In  1891,  when  the  export  of  the  wine  produced  in  New 
tSoDtb  Wales  amounted  to  54,143  gallons,  tlie  trans-Murray  consignments 
totAlled  38,548  gallons  of  the  quantity  exported.  This  interstate  export 
afterwards  dwindled  to  insignificant  proportions,  but  is  again  becoming 
noticeable,  while  the  direct  shipments  to  Europe  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  state  are  declining. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export  trade 
in  wine  locally  produced,  for  the  five  years  extending  from  1896  to 
1900:— 


Com.117. 

isso. 

18... 

im 

im 

im 

gnllons. 

gallons. 

gaUon.. 

gallons. 

gaUons. 

Victoria        

7,846 

V—  VfAtnA 

1,93« 

2,364 

4,469 

6,7Ce 

12,820 

4,395 

3,013 

777 

S95 

649 

921 

1.013 

Tumsnia,  South  Anrtrali*.  Wert- 
era  AnstnUa,  u>d  Norfolk  Island 

2,020 

1,9S5 

1,299 

780 

264 

New  Britain  Mid  Carolioe  lelandi 

2 

6 

10 

184 

314 

Japan,  China,  ud  Hong  Kong 

26 

636 

207 

218 

110 

1,743 

8 

Cuuda  and  the  United  Statu 

U 

4 

E^pt,    Sontb    Africa,    and     the 

2 



16 

24.177 

23,936 

23,042 

32,749 

During  the  year  ended  the  Slat  March,  1862,  the  wine  produced  in 
New  South  Wales  measured  85,328  gallons;  in  1871,  the  production 
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reached  342,674  gallons  ;  in  18S1  it  had  increased  to  602,007  g&llona  ; 
in  1891  to  842,181  gallons;  and  in  1893  it  refiched  931,542  gallons, 
which  is  the  highest  production  obtained,  and  exceeds  the  yield  of 
the  season  ended  March,  1901,  by  21,917  gallons,  though  the  aren  in 
the  latter  season  was  greater  by  388  acres.  Yignerons  consider  250 
gallons  per  acre  a  good  yield,  but  the  average  yield  for  New  South  Wolea 
reached  this  figure  only  in  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
industry,  viz.,  in  1876,  when  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  recorded 
as  263  gallons.  The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the 
industry  since  1862,  and  the  mean  average  yields  for  the  four  deoenmal 
periods  ending  with  1901 :- 
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The  Above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  very  coQBider&bly 
iitcreased  during  the  period  under  revievr,  the  total  area  planted  being 
now  8,441  acrasjor  seven  and  a  faalftimes  what  it  was  Id  the  year  1862, 
when  it  stood  at  1,130  acres,  from  562  ^cres  of  which  grapes  were 
gKtbered  for  wine-making,  yielding  85,328  gallons,  as  compared  with 
891,190  gallons  from  4,534  acres  last  season.  The  years  1876,  1877, 
1878,  1880,  1884,  and  1892  show  the  best  average  yields.  The  total 
nnmber  of  vineyards  in  1900-01  was  1,832.  The  average  area  of  each 
vineyard  was  4*6  acres ;  and  the  area  planted  with  vines  still  in  an 
nnprodactive  state  was  1,218  acres. 

In  connection  with  the  wine-making  indostry,  there  was,  during  the 
seaaon  1900-01,  a  manufacture  of  11,170  gallons  of  brandy,  which 
was  not,  however,  distilled  for  consumption  as  such,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifying  wines. 

The  wine  industry  is  hampered  in  its  development  by  such  draw- 
backs as  phylloxera  vastatris,  radium,  anthracnose,  caterpillars,  and 
other  pests.  Phylloxera  has  caused  some  damage  in  the  vineyards 
of  Victoria,  seriously  threatening  the  stability  of  the  industry,  ajid 
necessitating  stringent  legislative  measures.  It  has  appeared  also  in 
some  vineyards  in  the  Camden,  Seven  Hilla,  and  Parramatta  dbtricts, 
but  to  far  without  causing  any  great  destruction,  although  some  alarm 
exists  among  wine-growei^  touching  its  development  in  the  future. 
The  knowledge  that  this  pest  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  state, 
however  slight  it  may  be,  has  certainly  stopped  investment  in  vineyard 
properties,  and  has  greatly  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  those  interested 
in  the  wine  trade.  At  present  the  afflicted  areas  are  confined  to  isolated 
patches,  but  this  is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension.  A 
commission  was  appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance 
<i  the  disease  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  itH  spreading  throughout 
the  vineyards  of  the  state.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  vine- 
cuttings  from  abroad  has  been  in  force  for  some  time,  and  the  destruction 
of  infest«d  vineyards  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Tine  Diseases  Bo«rd  ;  bnt  vigneruns  recommend  direct  legislative  action 
nnder  a  more  stringent  Act  than  that  at  present  in  operation. 

In  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  wine-growing  industry  in 
New  South  Wales,  experts  advise  the  restriction  of  the  choice  of  vines 
to  a  few  well-tried  and  sound  varieties,  careful  fermentation,  and  preser- 
Talion  as  far  as  possible  of  constant  types  of  winee,  attractive  bottling, 
and  a  price- list  sufficiently  moderate  to  ensure  the  sale  of  a  good  product. 
A  comprehensive  Wine  and  Fruit  Pest  Act,  and  a  strictly  enforced 
Food  Adulteration  Act,  are  also  deemed  necessary ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  vignerons  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  it  is  suggested  that  a  College  of  Viticulture,  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  of  the  Agricultural  College,  should  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  suitable  training  to  intending  wine-growers.  Meanwhile, 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  application  of  the  most 
icientifie  methods  in  connection  with  wine-making  and  the  general 
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cultivotion  of  the  vine,  and  to  Buccessf  nlly  combat  the  phylloxera  diBease, 
has  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  expert  from  one  of  the  EuropeaJi 
Viticultural  Colleges.  Under  liu  direction  inspectors  have  been 
constantly  engaged  vigorouuly  dealing  with  infected  vineyards,  and  as 
a  further  protection,  a  large  quantity  of  phylloxera-resistant  cuttings 
has  been  obtained  from  France  for  uae  as  stocks  in  planting  vineyards. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  most  determined  efforts  to  eradicate  this 
insect  in  other  countries  have  met  with  much  success,  and  there  is  no 
promise  of  better  results  here.  The  most  effective  plan  seems  to  be  to 
destroy  the  diseased  vineyards  and  to  renew  with  resistant  stocks. 

Table-Grapes  and  Baisin-Fruits. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  purposes  of  wiue  manufacture  only,  for  a  considerable  area  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  table-grapes,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  and  in  Ryde,  Farramatta,  and  other  districts  of  CentnU 
Cumberland.  The  extent  of  country  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
industry  in  1892-3  comprised  2,311  acres,  with  aproduction  of  5,916 
tons  of  grapes,  giving  an  average  of  2-7  tons  of  fruit  per  acre.  In 
1900-01  iho  area  yielding  table-grapes  had  increased  to  2,689  acres,  but 
the  average  yield  was  only  1'6  tons  per  acre,  giving  a  total  production 
of  4,214  tons  of  fruit. 

So  far  no  effort  has  been  made  in  New  South  Wales  to  prepare  raisin- 
fruits  for  foreign  consumption,  although  there  is  an  undoubted  possibility 
of  a  large  export  tra<le  in  this  direction.  In  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  settlements  have  been  founded  at  Mildura  and  Bflnmark  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating,  drying,  and  pn«erving  fruit  on  a  large  scale, 
both  for  local  and  export  trade,  as  in  California,  where  the  lands 
are  artificially  irrigated,  and  the  effort*  of  nature  are  seconded  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science.  The  products  of  experiments  made  in 
drying  grapes  and  currants  of  Australian  culture  have  met  with  success 
in  the  London  markets,  and  experts  have  declared  the  articles  to  be  of 
the  highest  quality.  New  South  Wales  is,  perhaps,  even  more  favourably 
situated  for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  than  either  of  the  sister 
states,  and  with  the  extension  of  settlement,  and  the  falling  out  of  culti- 
vation of  such  prodticts  as  are  more  cheaply  grown  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  c-limate  is  more  suited  to  them,  the  building  up  of  a 
large  export  trade  in  raisins,  muscatels,  dried  currants,  figs,  and  other 
products  ]>eculiar  to  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant  may 
confidently  be  expected. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The 
first  orange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Farramatta,  and  soon 
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spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills,  Lane  Cove, 
t^e  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Xepean  Rivers,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Kurrajong  Mountains. 

Statistics  relating  to  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  are  available  only 
from  the  year  1879.  At  that  date  thu  area  under  oranges  and  lemons 
was  recorded  as  4,287  acres  ;  this  had  increased  in  1901  to  14,965  acres, 
the  productive  area  being  11,013  acres,  with  a  yield  amounting  to 
6,466,000  dozens  of  oranges.  In  1893,  from  a  productive  area  of  8,661 
acres,  nearly  10|  million  dozens  of  oranges  were  obtained;  but  the  last  few 
aeaaoDS  have  been  unfavourable  to  tSte  orchardists.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  3,O0O  dozens  of  fruit  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained  in  an  average 
season  from  fair  sized  trees  in  full  bearing,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  figures  returned  by  the  growers  include  the  production  of  a 
c<Hiaiderable  number  of  young  trees.  The  number  of  orangeries  culti- 
vated during  the  year  1900-01  was  1,905,  and  of  these  the  average  area 
was  over  7'8  acres.  The  state  of  the  industry  in  each  year  since  1879 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 

Tev  sfHtio;  Ana  ol  0rui|in1«. 
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The  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained  such  proportions  that 
the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad  for  the  disposal  of  their 
crop,  as  the  demand,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  adjacent 
states,  is  in  some  seasons  exceeded  by  the  supply.  Efforts  have  of 
late  been  made  to  open  up  a  market  in  England,  as  the  fruit  can  be 
delivered  in  London  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain 
and  other  countries;  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased.  An  experi- 
mental shipment  of  New  South  Wales  oranges  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Exports  in  the  course  of  1896,  the  result  being  generally  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory.  The  fruit  was  landed  in  London  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  market  was  rather  bare,  the  season  for  Denia  and 
Valencia  oranges — which  form  the  chief  supply  of  the  metropolis — 
bc^^ning  about  the  middle  of  October  and  lasting  till  the  end  of  June. 
The  pocking  was  generally  good — the  appearance  of  the  fruit  which  was 
well  and  firmly  packed  in  white  paper  was  declared  to  be  satisfactory  ; 
but  the  agent'i  in  whose  hands  the  shipment  was  placed  for  disposal 
recommended  the  use  of  tiitsue  paper  only  for  packing,  and  the 
avoidance  of  soft  shavings,  sand,  and  pumice  dust.     Of  the  1,740  cases, 
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15  vere  taken  in.  the  hold  of  the  mail  steajner  "Ophir,"  &Dd  these 
opened  ansatisftwtorily.  The  remaining  1,7'25  coesb  vere  carried  in  the 
cold-storage  chambers  of  the  vessel,  And  the  f  rmght  was  conseqaentiy 
very  high,  averaging  for  the  whole  shipment  Ss.  1  Id.  per  ease.  Deqtite 
this  heavy  charge,  however,  a  net  profit  of  £143  10a.  7d.  was  cleared 
on  the  transaction,  equal  to  a  return  of  H'7  per  cent.  The  fruit  ooet 
£487  10a.  fid. ;  freight  amounted  to  £343  133.  4d,,  and  other  chaises  to 
£168  1-23.  Id.;  making  a  total  sum  of  £999  15s.  lid.,  which  was  redoced 
to  £968  48.  7d.  by  returns  from  the  sale  of  culls,  etc.  The  oranges 
realised  £1,195  15b.  6d.,  from  which  amount  a  sum  of  £84  Os.  4d.  was 
deducted  for  commission  and  charges  in  London,  leaving  the  proceeds 
at  £1,111  158.  2d.,  or,  as  already  stated,  £143  10s.  7d.  in  excess  of  the 
total  coat. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  shipment  by  the  Board  of 
ELtports,  business  on  a  much  lai^r  scale  was  attempted  by  merchants 
during  1897,  about  36,000  cases  being  shipped  by  various  steamera 
daring  the  season ;  but  from  some  cause,  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained, 
no  less  than  four  out  of  six  cargoes  were  found  to  have  suffered 
dama^  to  such  an  ext«nt  that  serious  losses  were  incurred.  From 
the  report  of  tlie  expert  who  superintended  the  unpacking,  and 
who  spi'aks  in  strong  terms  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  fruit 
was  carried,  the  inference  is  that  proper  care  was  not  taken  with  the 
cargoes,  and  that  heating  and  decay  ensued  as  the  result  of  subjec- 
tion to  wrong  temperature.  The  condition  of  the  fruit  also  pointed 
to  careless  handling  on  the  part  of  senders,  on  whom  it  may  be 
impressed  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  send  to  London  any  other  than 
first-class  fruit,  properly  cut,  cured,  and  handled,  and  carried  at  a 
temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  premature  ripening  and  consequent 
rapid  decay.  During  the  year  1898  about  30,000  cases  were  exported 
to  London,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  In  1899  and  1900 
only  a  few  experiments  were  made.  The  fact  has  been  established, 
however,  that  under  proper  conditions  New  South  Wales  growers  can 
land  fruit  in  England  in  good  order,  but  until  the  fruit  is  more 
judiciously  selected  and  better  packed,  and  it  is  found  practicable  to 
carry  it  in  perfectly  dry  and  cool  chambers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
exportation  will  be  abandoned. 

The  export  of  oranges,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a  large  trade 
with  England,  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  Generally  speaking, 
the  trade  with  the  other  states  has  not  met  with  very  great  success, 
owing  to  imperfect  sweating  and  bad  packing.  Experts  declare  that  in 
curing  citrus  fruits  for  export,  the  shrinkaj^e  is  not  more  than  from  15  to 
25  per  cent,,  and  that  to  pluck  crops  in  June  and  July  and  so  treat  them 
not  only  relieves  the  tree  of  a  burden  of  fruit  during  the  period  when 
another  yield  is  preparing,  but  obviates  the  glutting  of  the  local  market 
with  the  ripened  product.  If  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hang  until  December, 
the  strain  on  the  tree  is  excessive,  and  its  vitality  is  seriously  impaired. 
It  is,  moreover,  stated  that  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  growers  of  citrus 
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fruits  in  HSbw  Soath  Wales  to  pull  and  prepare  the  early  product  bos 
resulted  ia  the  kuoiui  growa  m  this  state  being  di-ivea  out  of  the 
BArkete  o<  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  by  cured  Sicilian  and  Mildura 
varietiea.  The  Btringent  r^ulations  enforced  by  all  the  states  with  the 
a)]ject  of  preventing  the  introducticHi  of  fruit  pests  have  militated 
against  the  iateretate  trad^  but  the  permission  now  given  to  laad 
3nu>ges  which  have  been  treated  with  the  fumee  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
h«a  a^un  c^ieaed  the  ports,  and  with  the  eradication  of  the  insect 
and  fun^id  peats  an  era  of  prosperity  may  be  op«ied  np  to  fruit- 
{Towen. 

Efibrts  ore  now  being  made  to  establish  co-c^ratlve  cordial  factories, 
with  the  object  of  making  orange  wines  and  Uqueurs  from  tlie  windfalls 
and  wasty  fruits  ;  and  if  measures  be  t^lcen  to  handle  the  fruit  for 
market  on  co-operative  lines  also,  and  to  have  the  curing,  grading,  and 
packing  done  under  expert  supervision,  the  future  of  the  trade  will  be 
aamired,  especially  if  the  worn-out  trees  be  gradually  replaced  with 
better  stocks,  and  due  consideration  given  to  systeniatic  methods  of 
cultivation  and  fertilising.  It  is  hoped  also  that  in  time  there  may  be 
eslAblished,  in  connection  with  the  orangeries  of  New  South  Wales^ 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon 
pseU,  aa  well  as  of  oils  and  essences  of  citrus  fruits.  The  crystallisa- 
tion of  mand'.irins  may  likewise  be  an  industry  of  profitable  future 
prosecution;  and  with  the  introduction  and  acclimatisation  of  the 
Seville  orange  there  should  be  no  reason  why  Sydney  should  not  rival 
Dundee  in  the  production  of  marmalade.  Unfortunately,  the  proverbial 
antagonism  of  the  Briton  to  the  culture  of  any  fruit,  cereal,  or  fabric- 
plant  uidcnown  to  the  climatic  zone  of  his  native  land,  has  hitherto 
i^urioiKly  operated  against  the  introduction  of  many  vegetable  staples 
which  experiment  and  experience  have  amply  demonstrated  would 
flourish  luxuriantly  in  Australia. 


Obcrards  aitd  Fbdit  Gardens. 

For  emae  years  past  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  acreage- 
under  orchards  and  fruit-gardens.  In  m69-90,  the  year  when  orchartis 
and  land  under  cultivation  to  dessert  and  other  fruits,  exclusive  of 
orangeries  and  vineyards,  were  first  distinguished  from  gardens  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  general  markeb-gai-den  produce, 
the  total  area  so  tilled  amounted  to  18,867  acres,  and  of  this  area  7,167 
acres  were  situated  in  the  metrt^litan  county  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
agcicaltunil  year  ended  Slat  March,  1801,  the  area  similarly  cultivated 
amounted  to  31,369  acres,  showing  an  increase  during  the  lost  ten 
ysara  of  7,239  acres.  The  increase  since  1B30  is  12,402  acres.  The  area 
under  orchards  and  fruit-gardens  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  including 
botb  productive  and  unproductive  holdings,  is  now  14,151  acres,  or  an 
increase  of  6,9^1  acres  on  the  figures  of  1S90.     Notwithstanding  this 
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advance,  the  fruit-production  of  New  South  Wftles  ia  still  far  behind 
the  demands  of  local  consumption.  The  state  is,  therefore,  obliged  to 
import  large  quantities,  the  greater  portion  of  which  could  be  succesefull; 
grown  within  its  own  boundaries.  LeaviDg  out  of  the  question  the 
considerable  importations  of  tropical  fruita  from  Fiji,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  Queensland  (and  some  varieties  could  most  certAiuly  be 
cultivated  in  the  tropical  portion  of  New  South  Wales),  the  introduction 
of  fruit  from  abroad  ia  still  greatlj"  in  escess  of  the  moderately -estimated 
possibilities  of  local  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  orchards  and  fruit-gardens, 
exclusive  of  orangeries  and  vineyards,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
each  year's  yield,  for  the  period  during  which  statistics  relative  to  this 
cultivation  have  been  collected  : — 


Slat 

Uuch. 

uid  Orchard!. 

^iteJdinot 

Total  umculU- 

vMedlorl^lt- 
KUdonBud 
Orohordi 

Total  ™lHeol 

of  Fmit-cardeM 
andOrdianU. 

App^xlm* 
ar«r*ge  viJub 

■  acres. 

acres. 

acre*. 

£ 

£    •.    d. 

1890 

14,342 

4.623 

18,867 

185,012 

12  IS    0 

ISfll 

16,081 

6,274 

32,355 

213.934 

13    6    0 

1692 

16,606 

7.424 

24,030 

211,790 

12  15    0 

1893 

18.117 

8,163 

26,280 

229,425 

12  13    0 

1894 

18,330 

7,663 

26,993 

197,374 

10    4    0 

1895 

21,46& 

8,268 

29,723 

175.473 

8    3    0 

1806 

20,635 

8.145 

28,780 

130,735 

6    7    0 

1S9T 

24,031 

8,524 

32,655 

159,715 

6  13    0 

1898 

23,965 

7.054 

31.019 

165,534 

6  10    0 

1B99 

34,664 

7,174 

31.738 

158.678 

6    9    0 

1900 

25,268 

6.458 

31,716 

159.950 

6    7    0 

1901 

25,766 

6,503 

31,269 

270,081 

10  JO    0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1890  to  1893  both 
the  total  value  and  the  average  per  acre  ranged  from  £12  to  ^13  ;  but 
commencing  with  the  season  ended  March,  1894,  there  is  a  considerable 
decline,  which  continued  up  to  the  year  1900.  For  the  year  ended 
March,  1901,  however,  the  total  value  was  the  highest  during  the  period 
under  review.  The  season  showing  the  highest  average  value  per  acre 
is  that  of  1891.  The  mean  average  annual  value  for  the  decennial 
period  1892-1901  ia  ^8  8s.  per  acre.  The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  acreage  of  the  productive  area  under  fruit-gardens  and 
orchards  for  each  year  of  the  period  under  notice,  the  acreage  added  from 
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year  to  year  from  areas  prerioosly 

not  bearing,  and  the  new  land  placed 

under  this  form  of  cultivation  during  each  s 

eason:— 

,>..,,„ 

A™..dd«I 

Areatrf 
Fnilt- 

Sewlud 

Todire. 

Orcliuda, 

OnAkrd* 

Total 

8«rd€n>»Bd 
Orohanla 

toFruit- 

not 

under  cul- 

•■fflt" 

ceding  j'MT, 

ductlve. 

Orehirda. 

Orchur*. 

acrea. 

BCrCB. 

Bcrea. 

acres. 

acree. 

acrei. 

acres. 

I8D0 

13,S92 

1,(»0 

14,342 

2,010 

2,515 

4,625 

18,867 

1801 

U.342 

1,739 

16,081 

2,786 

3,488 

e.274 

22,365 

1892 

16,081 

525 

16,606 

5,74B 

1.675 

7.424 

24,030 

1893 

16.606 

1,511 

18,U7 

6,913 

2,250 

8,163 

26,280 

laM 

18,117 

1,213 

19.330 

6.960 

713 

26,993 

isgs 

19,330 

2,135 

21,465 

5.528 

2,730 

8,258 

29.723 

1896 

21,465 

•830 

20,635 

8,253 

•113 

8,145 

28,780 

1S97 

20,635 

3,396 

24,031 

S.145 

379 

8,624 

32,565 

1S98 

24,031 

•66 

23,965 

8,521 

•1,470 

7.054 

31,019 

1809 

23,965 

599 

24,564 

7,054 

120 

7,174 

31,738 

1900 

24.56* 

694 

25.258 

7,174 

•719 

6,458 

31,716 

1901 

26,258 

508 

25,766 

6,458 

•956 

5,503 

31,269 

TotAl 

12,474 

10,616 



*  Gone  out  of  cullInitloD. 

From  the  figures  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  1 2,474  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  productive  area  from  the  area  previously  unproductive, 
during  the  period,  while  only  10,616  acres  of  new  land  have  been  put 
under  cultivation. 

For  the  year  1900  the  value  of  the  imports  of  bananas,  principally 
from  Queensland,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji,  amounted  to  X64,837  ; 
of  pine-apples,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Queensland,  to  £6,007  ; 
of  other  green  fruit,  mostly  from  Tasmania,  to  £202,930  ;  of  dried  aad 
candied  fruit^includingcarrants  and  raisins(£117.259),dates(£17,265), 
cocotmuta  and  other  edible  nuts — to£180,469  ;  and  of  bottled  fruits  and 
fruit  boiled  or  in  pulp,  to  £23,641  ;  or  a  total  for  the  year  of  £477,884. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  re-exports  of  foreign-grown 
fruits  from  New  South  Wales  during  the  same  period ;  and  thia 
amounted  to  £33,829,  including  green  fruits  of  various  kinds  to  the 
value  of  £13,345.  The  value  of  the  importations  of  foreign-grown  fruit 
for  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  during  1900  was,  therefore, 
£444,055.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  year  1899  was  £357,264  ; 
for  1898,  £296,015;  for  1897,  £343,111  ;  for  1896,  £320,200;  and 
for  1895,  £219,153.  The  export  of  locally  grown  fruit  during  1900 
unonnted  in  value  to  £92,243,  which  was  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
green  fruit,  the  chief  customers  of  the  state  being  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  value  of  the  domestic  production  for  the 
agricultural  season  1900-01,  including  oranges  and  grapes  for  table  use, 
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may  be  set  dovn  at  £410,155 ;  the  value  of  the  net  Impcurts  for  the 
year  was  £351,1^12.  The  value  of  the  net  imports  for  the  year  1699 
was  X259,855;  for  1898,  £163,175;  for  1897,  £252,888;  for  1896, 
£220,108;  and  for  1896,  £150,167.  The  total  oonflomption  of  fniitfor 
the  year  1900  was,  therefore,  valued  at  £761,967.  The  state's  <x«- 
tributiou  of  fruit  to  its  own  wants  was  valaed  at  £S18,000. 

If  to  the  results  just  givMi  be  added  the  net  imports  of  jams  and 
jellies,  ginger,  and  other  canned  fruits  and  preserves  of  foreign  pro- 
dtiction,  the  balance  o£  exchange  in  fmit  commoditieE  will  be  further 
moditied.  The  net  importa  of  these  commodities  may  be  set  down  for 
1895  at  £15,790;  for  1896  at  £31,408  ;  for  1897  at  £33,959  ;  forlS98 
at  £30,177  i  for  1899  at  £43,962  ;  and  for  1900  at  £41,773.  Taking 
these  into  account  the  imports  for  local  consumption  of  all  fruits  awl 
fruit  products,  fresh,  dried,  canned,  candied,  preserved,  boiled,  in  pulp, 
and  bottled,  would  amount,  in  1895,  to  £165,957;  in  1896,  to 
£251,516;  in  1897  to  £286,847  :  in  1898  to  £193,352;  in  1899  to 
£303,817  ;  and  in  1900  to  £393,545— a  sum  which  is  far  too  targe,  in 
view  of  the  state's  natural  resources  both  of  seal  and  of  ctimate.  It 
mast  be  admitted  that  the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of  this  state  hava 
not  yet  been  developed  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  they  merit. 
Large  quiintities  of  fruit  are  impended  annually  from  countries  the 
characteristics  of  whose  soil  and  climate  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  portions  of  New  South  Wales.  It  might,  indeed,  be  very 
reasonably  urged,  that  with  some  few  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
imported  for  local  consumption  ^ould  be  produced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state. 

Fruit-growers,  however,  may  locA  beyond  the  prospect  of  supplying 
the  country's  ' requirements  in  frait  products  with  those  locally  grown. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  exp<^  of  fruit  from  Tasisaaia  has 
shown  orcbardists  in  this  state  that  they  may  find  it  more  profitable 
to  grow  with  a  view  irf  exportii^  to  England  them  to  place  their  product 
in  a  glutted  market  at  home ;  and  it  needs  only  a  few  suocesaee  in  Loodoa 
tocauseadevetopment  of  the  trade.  During  the  past  few  years  the  dried 
fruits  prepared  at  Mildura  have  made  a  good  impreeuoQ  in  England, 
and  demonstrated  the  possilolity  of  profitable  trade,  provided  all  the 
primary  conditions  of  careful  curing  and  packing  are  scrapulously  and 
nndeviatingly  fulfilled.  Victoria  has  recently  c^ned  up  an  experi- 
mental exportatitm  of  apples  to  Java  aod  Singapore ;  and  shippere  in  the 
nMghbouri&g  state  consider  that  they  have  discovered  an  ideal  padcing 
material  in  the  shredded  bark  <A  the  tea-tree,  which  has  been  used  also 
with  great  success  as  a  packing  medium  for  passion-fruit,  consignmenta 
of  the  latter  having  reached  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  pr^eerva- 
tion.  There  are,  indeed,  great  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  an  export  trade 
in  fruit,  not  from  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  from  the  whole  Conmioik- 
wealth,  when  shippers  have  learnt  how  to  dry  and  pat^  their  consign- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  soundness  and  preservation  of 
tlavour  during  the  voyage.     At  present,  in  commim  with  wine-growing. 
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tbe  tnit  imlustiy  b»s  anffered,  not  so  much  from  lack  oiE  foreign  appre- 
ciation And  interest,  as  from  the  inexperience  of  thoae  engaged  thereio. 
The  8«t^oined  table  shows  the  prodtictive,  non-bearing,  and  total  area 
under  cnltivation  to  deesert,  table,  and  preaerving  fruits,  excluaive  <rf 
gnqtes,  <H«nges,  and  lemons,  tc^tfaer  with  the  totc^  value  of  the  season's 
retoms,  ai^  Htf,  aver^^  value  of  the  yield  per  acre,  arranged 
according  to  tbe  geographical  divisions  into  which  tbe  state  has  been 
divided  for  pnrpoMs  of  comparison  : — 


»,^ 

ProdDC- 

« 

ToMAnm, 

tlon. 

AiernffB 

'IS." 

357 
1,889 
12,160 
2,143 

acrei, 
126 
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1.991 
940 

»orea. 
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14,151 
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£ 

4,57S 

20,«M 

166,610 

24,391 

£    s.  d. 

Hn-UiOoi* 

11    8    0 

3,174 

19,823 

206,240 

NortfcwB  T>U«-ki>d - 

1,319 
3,616 
2,307 

324 

942 
456 

1.843 
4,467 
2.763 

7.606 
26,912 
16.507 

6  15    0 

7,141 

1,722 

8.863 

50.«2S 

Vorth-Weatem  Skne 
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5« 

1,1M 

81 

10 
143 
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88 
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1,549 
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8  16    « 
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1.91)7 

881 

2,488 

13,341 

n«Wart»mPWiu>   .„ 

e» 

26 

85 

476 

6  IS    0 

Oi«id  Total 

25.766 

5,803 

31,269 

270,081 

10  10    0 

Of  tbe  total  area  under  frait-orchards  in  New  South  Wales,  nearly 
two-thirds  ore  dtnated  in  the  coastal  belt,  and  about  one-half  in  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Oumberiand.  The  total  area  under  froit  of  all 
Irinde  in  New  South  Wales  is  54,675  acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land, 
31,269  acres  are  under  ordiard  fruits,  14,965  acres  are  under  citrus 
IniltK,  and  8,441  acres  are  under  grape-vines. 

Floriculture. 

Statistics  regarding  this  branch  of  agriculture  have  not  yet  been 
ooUoeted,  akhongfa  there  are  numerous  nurseries,  besides  private  gardens, 
in  tbe  metropiditao  county,  in  which  flowers,  plants,  and  ornamental 
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trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  purely  in  the  interests  of  commerce^ 
The  climate  of  Sydoey  is  warm  and  humid,  and  splendid  varieties  of 
hydrangeas,  orchids,  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  bouvardias,  gladioli,  chrys- 
antbeiuums,  dahlias,  gloxinias,  rhododendrons,  and  many  other  species 
of  decorative  flora,  are  cultivated  with  auccess.  The  coastal  bu6hlajtiJ&, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  different  reaches,  are 
explored  for  variegated,  tree,  and  stag-hom  ferns,  and  their  sale  forms 
an  active  part  of  tlie  metropolitan  horticulturist's  business.  Such 
denizens  of  the  forests  and  ridges  as  the  tiger-lily,  the  waratah,  the 
stenocarpuB,  the  flannel-flower,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  Christmas- 
bush,  the  wattle- blossom,  and  the  Cliristmas-bel!  are  gathered  by  itiners,at 
flower-vendors  and  hawked  at  the  comers  of  streets,  besides  beiog 
procurable  in  the  nurseries  and  shops  of  florists. 

Recently  flowers  have  attracted  attention  as  the  basis  of  an  industry 
similar  to  tliat  carried  on  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  different  parts 
of  France  and  Germany,  viz.,  flower-cultivation  for  the  manufacture  of 
scent — an  industry,  however,  like  others  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
which  awaits  development  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future.  The 
extraction  of  perfumes,  however,  received  attention  in  New  South 
Walesa^  early  as  the  year  186:i,  when  excellent  samples  were  made  and 
sold  in  Sydney ;  and  that  the  floral  products  of  the  state  have  long 
been  deemed  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1870  Dr.  Please,  of  the  celebrated  French  firm,  offered  premiums, 
which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  for 
seven  yeai's,  for  the  production  of  otto  of  hergamot,  otto  of  roses,  and 
of  enflowered  butter  or  fat,  from  certain  of  the  British' possessions, 
Australia  being  one  of  the  countries  mentioned.  There  was,  however, 
no  response  from  these  states  to  this  offer.  About  twelve  years  ago 
Dr.  Fiesse  paid  a  visit  to  Sydney,  and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  material  for  the  business  of  his  firm,  spent  some  time  in  an 
attempt,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  to  start  the  industry. 
He  ^so  travelled  in  Victoria,  and  on  his  return  homo  kept  the 
matter  alive  by  occasional  letters  to  tlie  newspapers.  In  all  probability, 
the  establishment  of  the  perfumery  farm  at  Dunolly,  in  Victoria,  still 
a  going  concern,  was  partly  the  result  of  his  mission.  This  farm  extends 
over  50  acres,  and  was  taken  up  by  a  resident  of  the  district  who  is  a 
native  of  France.  Dr.  Fiesse  has  asserted  that  not  only  could  New  South 
Wales  grow  all  the  kinds  of  flowers  produced  in  Europe,  but  could  also 
produce  periumes,  new,  distinct,  and  exquisite.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  some  time  ago,  and  experiments 
were  conducted  at  the  Hawkesbury  College.  Very  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained,  but  owing  to  work  of  a  more  pressing  nature  the  opera- 
tions were  discontinued.  The  principal  plants  capable  of  treatment  are. 
Fennel,  Wild  Thyme,  Tansy,  Wild  Mint,  Peppermint,  Lavender,  Ver- 
bena, Rosemaiy,  Mignonette,  Geranium,  Cassia,  Pennyroyal,  Violet, 
Joni^uil,  the  Bergamot  and  other  Orange  trees,  and  many  others. 
"Neroli  oil,"  according  to  Dr.  Piesse  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
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coBtly  oila,  is  obtained  from  the  blossom  of  the  aweet  orange,  so  generally 
cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  due  time  the 
perfume  industry  will  be  developed  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  tendency  to  manufaccure  from  chemicals,  it  is 
doubtfal  whether  the  extraction  of  scents  and  perfumes  from  flowers 
will  attain  particular  importance.  The  net  importations  of  perfumes 
and  perfniued  waters  into  the  state  during  the  year  1900  were  valued 
at  about  £18,000. 

It  b  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  state's  beautiful  native  flora  is 
being  gradually  destroyed.  It  now  contributes  at  annual  displays  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debts  on  churches  and  other  institutions;  and  the 
ooast-Blopes  and  the  bush-lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  town  are 
periodically  denuded  to  furnish  attractions  to  local  fiower-^ows  and 
charity  bazaars,  the  well-meaning  decorators  of  which,  not  content  with 
merely  plucking  the  blooms  they  require  for  their  floral  designs,  tear 
them  out  by  the  roots,  and  create  a  waste  where  there  was  formerly  a 
garden. 

With  many  agriculturists  the  sun-flower  has  lately  become  quite 
an  established  crop.  The  seed  or  grain  is  highly  valued  as  food  for 
poultry,  and  for  this  purpose  the  average  return  during  last  season 
was  as  high  as  £15  per  acre.  Oil  can  also  be  extracted  from  the  seed, 
but  for  this  there  is  at  present  no  demand.  The  plant  can  be  success- 
folly  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  as  it  requires  little  attention 
beyond  keeping  the  crop  clean  it  is  very  remunerative. 


Vegetable  Oiia  and  E^sexces. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  eucalyptus  oil  and  essence,  dealt  witli  in 
the  chapter  on  forestry,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  establishment  of 
an  industry  of  flower-culture  for  the  making  of  scents,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  there  are  a  number  of  as  yet 
undeveloped  branchex  of  mauufscture  of  vegetable  oils  and  essences, 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  prosecution.  Chief  of  these  arc  the  culture 
of  the  olive,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  linseed.  Oil  of  lemons  and  essence 
of  lemons  have  already  b^n  touched  upon  in  that  part  of  tliis  chapter 
which  treats  of  citrus  fruits,  and,  therefore,  require  no  further  refer- 
ence here. 

Little  has  been  attempted  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  which  not  only  yields  a  particularly  valuable  oil,  but  the  fruit  of 
which,  as  a  pickle,  constitut«s  a  highly  profitable  article  of  commerce. 
In  the  future,  however,  its  cultivation  will  be  stimulated  by  a  growing 
local  demand.  In  South  Australia,  where  the  olive  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  staple,  and  where  considerable  areas  have  been  placed  under  the  trees, 
IDs.  a-gallon  for  the  oil  has  been  received  by  the  growers.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  New  South  Wales,  in  districts  where  the  range  of  tempera- 
tore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  olive-growing  countries  which  border  the 
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Mediten-anoan,  should  bo  no  1«S8  favourable  to  tbe  calture  thai  tin 
soil  and '  climate  of  South  Auatralia ;  in  faot,  th«y  are  claimed 
by  Bome  enthusiasts  t«  be  even,  ia  certain  respects,  saperior  to  tbe 
latter.  Tn  regard  to  what  has  been  attemj^ted  locally,  it  nmy  be 
mentioned,  that  by  way  of  encouraging  this  industiy,  the  AgricnltaraJ 
Department  has  had  planted  at  the  Marrumfaidgee  Experiment^  Fara 
3  acres  of  olive  slips  as  a  nnisery  whence  young  trees  may  be  supplied 
to  persons  desirous  of  essaying  their  culture.  There  are  also  a  mraiber 
<rf  acres  planted  with  olives  at  the  Pera  Bore,  and  a  few  acres  at  the 
Native  Dog  Bore.  Occasionally  an  t^tplication  for  trees  is  received 
by  the  Department  of  AgricuHare,  but  none  are  a^laUe  yet  for 
diatrtbution,  and  applicants  are  in  1^  meMitiine  referred  to  Sonth 
Australia. 

The  oastor-oil  plant  (RidMU  eomwunw,  or  Palma  Ckriati)  grows 
luxuriantly  in  thie  humid  coastal  districts  of  the  state.  The  aver- 
age annual  consumption  of  castor  oil  ia  Australia  during  the  five 
years  1896-1900  was  about  469,000  gallons,  of  which  217,000  f^kns 
represented  the  requirenents  of  New  South  Walee.  It  is  largely  used 
for  lubricating  purposes,  but  owing  to  a  growing  preference  receirtly  for 
Tniueral  oils  the  consumption  of  castor  nl  appears  to  be  diminishii^ 
the  total  for  Australia  having  faUen  from  641,000  gallomi  daring  tbe 
year  1898  to  474,000  gallons  in  1899,  while  the  quantity  imported 
during  1900  was  only  346,000  gallons.  Nearly  tite  whole  of  the  nqsply 
is  derived  from  India,  and,  aa  showing  the  general  faltii^  off  in  tbe 
consumption,  the  total  export  from  India  to  aJl  parts  of  the  world  was 
only  1,254,000  gallons  during  1900,  as  compared  with  1,747,000  gallons 
in  the  year  1898.  The  average  wboleeale  price  of  the  oil  in  Sydney  ia 
about  3s.  8d.  per  gallon.  The  initial  cost  of  establishing  the  industry 
would  be  heaviest  in  the  item  of  machinery  for  esrpressing  Ihe  oil, 
althou^  the  price  of  labour  would  also  have  to  be  considered  carrfuUy, 
as  the  Calcutta  oil  is  prodaced  at  a  minimum  outlay  in  this  partionlar. 
Oil  can  be  separated  from  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  ChritXi  ^90  by  boiling 
in  water,  but  though  the  largest  quantity  can  thtut  be  procorfed,  tbe 
resultant  product  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  a  disability  to  which  the 
expressed  oil  is  not  liable;  hence  expression  of  tbe  seeds  is  now  the 
process  most  commonly  followed  in  the  manufacture. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  crops  ia  the  flax  (Linv/m  usitatiteimum), 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  more  persistent  efforts  have  not  been 
made  to  acclimatise  it  in  New  aoutti  Wales.  The  plant  not  «ily  yields 
"  lint "  of  two  kinds — namely,  the  long  fibre  called  "flax"  and  the  short 
fibre  called  "tow  " — but  a  valuable  seed  ^so,  of  the  greatest  use  as  a 
{odder  for  cattle,  m  the  form  ot  oilcake,  of  which  it  forms  the  chnef 
ingredient ;  for  medicinal  purposes;  and,  above  all,  for  the  mannhAnre 
of  the  raw  and  boiled  oils  of  commerce,  known  as  linseed  oil,  whidi  form 
the  bases  of  all  paint-mediums.  The  value  of  this  plant  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Tliere  is  always  a  good  demand  for  flax  fibre,  whetlwr  it 
be  long  line  or  coarse  tow,  and  a  lint  crop  is  always  disposalite.     New 
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ZmIumI  fl«K-fibre  brings  nt  the  present  time  about  £17  per  ton  in  the 
Sydw^  iBM-ket ;  and  i*w  linseed  oil,  from  2s.  6d.  to  29.  9d,  per  gallcm. 
liie  pUnt  will  grow  and  return  wtisfactory  remilts  in  any  district  where 
wbeftt  will  grow  or  hns  beem  grown  euocesafully,  and  it  is  an  admiraible 
rotatkm  crc^  It  is  most  favourably  cultivated  in  dry  lands,  in  districts 
6nriy  free  from  frosts,  whidi  retard  its  progress  and  stunt  its  growth. 
In  conntiy  where  water  is  scarce,  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  the  flax- 
ptant  svttable  for  cordage,  and  lint  or  tow  ad^ted  to  the  maanfa(A>ure 
«it  oaniage  cushioi^,  by  «  process  known  as  "dry-rotting,"  in  which  tbe 
dews  and  the  sun^ine  are  utilised  to  disint^rate  the  stalks.  In  tbe 
following  table  is  given  a  list  of  the  net  imports  in  1 900  of  varioas  com- 
modities which  might  easily  be  sapplied,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, by  locally-grown  flax  and  hmip  crops : — 


Commodltr. 

V»Hw. 

1,S56 
87,474 

Fibre 

6,614 

TohJ £ 

258,^7 

With  the  increase  of  peculation,  and  tbo  development  of  the  dairy- 
farming  and  shipping  interests,  the  demand  for  linseed  and  the  various 
pradnctsof  the  tUx-plant  is  bound  to  grow.  The  industry  has  made  great 
pngreas  in  India,  the  Argentine  Repablic,  and  the  United  States.  The 
import  of  linseed  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1900  amounted  to 
1,666,031  quarters,  valued  at  £4,162,146;  and  of  linseed  cake,  187,420 
toBB,  vahied  at  £1,395,916.  Hemp  {CarmcAiM  aativa)  couid  also  be 
swxjMnfuUy  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
■mtive  of  India,  but  It  has  long  since  be«i  acolimatiaed  and  extensively 
eirftivated  in  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  and  America.  With  so  large  a 
raage  of  habitat  the  difficulties  of  its  introduction  to  this  state  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of  soil  or  of  climate. 

Anottier  article  o<  import  which  might,  perbaps,  be  locally  produced 
is  tiMt  of  coUon-oeed  ml,  of  whit^  in  1900  tbe  state  imported  80,910 
galtons,  valued  at  £8,QSf> ;  bat  though  the  quantity  appears  small, 
extenrive  domestic  production  would  mean  an  increased  application  of 
^product. 
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Indigo  (Indigo/era  ttjicloria)  is  a  plant  the  future  of  the  cultivatioa 
of  which  In  New  South  Wales  is  looked  forward  to  with  some  expecta- 
tion by  those  who  have  studied  its  possibilities  in  its  new  habitat.  There 
is  in  the  utate  a  wild  plant  (Indigo/era  auatrali*),  from  which  it  was 
hoped  tinctorial  juice  might  be  obtained  ;  but  experiments  have  hitherto 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  true  plant  which  supplies  the  indigo  of 
commerce  is  found  wild  in  Queensland,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales  ;  indeed,  experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  with  a  view  of  establishing  it  as  a  regularly 
cultivated  crop.  Indigo  yields  the  drug  from  which  the  beautiful  dye 
bearing  its  name  is  obtained,  by  ntaceratiun  in  water. 

Hops. 

Hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  although  a  few 
very  small  crops  are  picked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.  In  Vic- 
toria, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  however,  they  are  succeesfully  grown, 
the  product  being  but  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Kentish  hops  of 
England.  In  the  opinion  of  experts  they  could  also  be  successfully 
grown  in  New  South  Wales,  which  imported  during  1900  no  less  than 
799,595  lb.  of  hops,  valued  at  ^633,995.  The  plant  will  grow  in  a. 
temperate  climate,  free  from  hot  winds  in  the  summer ;  although  frosts 
in  winter  are  beneficial,  particularly  in  lupping  the  growth  of  young 
shoots,  and  thus  forcing  the  vitality  of  the  plant  into  the  bines  and  fruit 
during  their  proper  season.  Plantations  of  hops  should  be  established 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  townships  and  villages,  in  order  to  secure 
the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  tying  up  blues,  and  branching  and 
picking  the  hops  when  ripe.  The  districts  specially  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  hop-plant  are  Armidale,  Orange,  Goulbum,  and 
Cooma. 

Failure  op  Crops. 

The  total  area  affected  by  partial  or  complete  failure  of  crops  during 
the  agricultural  year  ended  March,  1901,  amounted  to  300,120  acres. 
Droughts  were  responsible  for  failures  on  192,617  acres,  126,091  of 
which  were  under  cultivation  to  wheat  for  grain,  33,081  under  wheat 
for  hay,  15,807  under  maize,  14,025  under  oats  for  hay  and  grain,  and 
1,089  under  potatoes,  while  smaller  crops  also  suffered.  Rabbits  and 
hares  ravaged  32,259  acres,  mostly  under  wheat ;  hailstorms  partially 
destroyed  20,293  acres  of  wheat  and  other  grain  and  fruit  crops  ;  bush 
fires  swept  over  anareaof  17,488  acres  of  grain  crops  ;  locusts  ravaged 
9,72.3  acres  ;  Hoods  and  excessive  rains  CHUsed  partial  or  complete  des- 
truction of  over  6,283  acres ;  frosts  aOected  3,802  acres ;  rust  and  blight 
appeared  on  1,151  acres;  while  1,001  acres,  chiefly  under  wheat, 
KUlfered  from  the  depredations  of  vermin.  Causes  not  specified  wei'e 
responsible  for  losses  on  1S,503  acres,  principally  under  grain,  bay,  and 
fruit  crops.     The  following  table  shows  the  area  affected  by  failures  from 
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various  causes,  with  the  proportion  to  total  acreage  under  cultivation  for 
each  of  the  Inst  seven  years  ; — 


c^. 

Aereoge  Affected. 

18W-8. 

IBflM. 

1898-7. 

1S97-8. 

lS9S-fl. 

1S99-I900 

1900-01. 

"1^2 
SS,26U 

le.sts 

1 

8.57* 

i,8e5 

1.B07 

11^ 

5;763 
S.*49 

2,*2a 

7S7 

is,efii 

1,18S 

Bc™. 
376,B9B 

m: 

l,flS6 
1191 

liST! 

3.180 
1,283 

^«. 

Biuh-am  

Cu«»tq»tAed 

i&^iriie 

9a.!0* 

u&sse 

ii7.«eo  1  s;8,B0» 

S25.71J7 

43»,890 

SO0.120 

Propurtloa    of    total  iniltl 

P««nt. 

7-J& 

Percent. 

Per  Milt 

Percent 

Poroent 

Percent, 
WOO 

Per  cent. 

1  page  297,  showing  tlie  averse 


111(1  notably  during  the  » 

;  suffered  severely  from 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  worst  season  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  seven  years  was  that  of  1898-9,  when  no  less 
than  37-41  percent,  of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  state 
was  affected  by  failure  of  crops,  while  the  most  favourable  return  was 
obtained  in  1894-.'),  when  failure  resulted  on  only  7-25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cultivated  area.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  damage  varies 
in  degree,  as  well  as  in  area  affected,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these 
tisures  with  those  given  in  the  table  0 
yield  of  wheat. 

Continuously  for  the  last  six  years, 
ended  March,  1899  and  1900,  large   1 

the  effects  of  drought,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
that,  despite  such  drawbacks,  the  mean  annual  average  yield  per  acre  of 
the  principal  crop,  wheat,  has  been  9i  bushels  per  acre.  Floods  and 
excessive  rains  were  responsible  for  failures  over  a  large  area  in  1 894-5, 
bat  there  has  been  comparatively  slight  loss  from  these  causes  since 
that  year.  Rabbits  and  hares  wrought  groat  havoc  during  the  three 
years  1S95  to  1897,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  loss  attributed 
solely  to  drought  during  the  next  three  seasons  should  be  set  down 
to  the  ravages  of  these  animals.  For  many  years  the  crops  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  rust  and  blight.  In  1894-5  rust  appeared  as 
a  result  of  excessive  rains,  on  2,559  acres,  but  since  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1,635  acres,  during  the  season  1899-1900,  the  losses  occasioned 
by  this  disease  have  been  small.  Blight  appeared  on  about  6,000  acres 
during  1896-7,  and  on  1,373  acres  in  1899-1900.  During  the  year 
ended  March,  1901,  the  losses  resulting  from  hailstorms  and  from  buah- 
firea  were  very  heavy,  affecting  nearly  38,000  acres.     Throughout  the 
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ppeciona  six  years  the  deatrnction  resulting  from  these  digaatrovs  ftgettcm 
was  fortunately  light.  As  before  notictd,  the  looses  occasioned  by 
frosts  were  very  serious  during  1899-1900,  wheo  over  19,000  acres 
were  thus  affected,  but  daring  the  other  years  of  the  period  the 
averagp  annual  area  damaged  was  not  more  than  2,000  acres.  Locusts 
are  responsible  for  heavy  losses  during  the  last  two  seasons,  more  than 
26,000  acres  being  attacked  in  1899-1900,  and  neariy  10,000  during 
the  last  season.  During  the  five  years  prior  to  1900  there  was  com- 
parative immunity  from  this  plague.  Vermin  have  also  been  tronbte- 
some  during  the  last  two  seasons.  The  average  annual  ksaes  from 
causes  unspecified  during  the  period  1895-1901  has  been  about  7,300 
acres.  The  smallest  u-ea  thus  returned  was  1,188  acres  in  1898—9, 
and  the  largest  16,851  acres  in  1897-b,  the  area  returned  for  1900-01 
being  15,603  acres. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  tite  area  nuder  «adi  crop 
affected  by  failure  during  the  last  seven  years  : — 


DMsrlpthBolCrop. 
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7W 
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M6 
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^it  Mason  1 896-9  shows  the  heavieet  losses  in  wheat  and  oat  crops  and 
ID  lucerne  and  taraipa,  while  maize,  barley,  miilet,  potatoes,  sugar-caoe, 
orchanls,  orangeries,  oiuioag,  gourd  crops,  and  market  gardens  sufiered 
Moat  duiiog  1895-6,  grapes  dtiriag  1899-1900,  and  tobacco  in  1897-8. 

Sericulture. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  Nev  South  Wales,  attentitm  was 
drawn  to  the  question  «^  eerioulture,  and  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  intermittently  ever  siaee  by  various  persons,  chiefly  however  as  a 
hobby  rather  than  for  purposes  of  trade.  Silk  cultivation,  amongst 
other  things,  was  contemplated  by  the  Australian  Agricultoral  CW- 
p«ny,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  original  prospectus,  issued  in  1825. 
i^  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  1831,  speaks  of  the  magnificeat  mulberry 
trees  of  thirty-five  yeaife'  growth  in  the  garden  d  Mr.  John  Macarthur, 
»t  Famunatta.  In  1845  the  rearing  of  silkworms  was  tried -on  a 
amall  scale  with  complete  success  ;  ajid  in  1848  a  serlcultural  farm 
was  established  at  Eastwood,  near  Ryde,  but  lack  of  capital,  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  species  of  tree,  In^Hight  failure 
to  tiiis  project.  As  early  as  1862  the  industry  was  commeooed  in 
the  RiekiooBd  River  distaict,  but  attrition  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  production  of  offfi,  or  "graioe."  Another  imporUuit  attempt  at 
nncuttuiw  ia  New  Booth  Wales  was  made  on  a  private  estate  at 
Cotwwa,  but  it  was  found  that  the  dust  which  came  in  qoantities  from 
»  wide  highway  adjacent  caused  such  deterioration  to  the  trees  as  to 
reader  the  leaf  utdit  tor  food.  From  1875  to  1883  expenmente  on 
a  Wge  scale  were  carried  on  at  Lavington,  near  Albury,  but  hwe  again 
the  enterprise  was  unfortunate  :  the  whole  of  the  worms  were  carried 
off  by  the  disease  known  as  "pebnne,"  and  in  1683  operations  were 
discontinued.  In  this  case  diseased  grains  was  said  to  have  bent 
inqmrted,  although  at  the  time  there  was  in  the  state  an  excellent 
sapply  which  coidd  not  be  surpassed  elsewhere.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
tiie  trees  were  not  of  the  variety  beet  suited  for  feeding  the  worms. 

Xotwithstaoding  the  fact  that,  after  repeated  attempts,  the  establish- 
nrat  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  state  on  a  profitable  basis  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  the  hope  of  ultimately  making  it  of  importance  is 
still  strmkg ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  history  of  silk  cul- 
ture in  ^most  every  country  has  been  similar  to  the  experience  of  New 
South  Wales,  this  hope  is  not  unreasonable.  Introduced  into  France 
in  the  13th  century,  it  mode  little  progress  until  the  year  1521 ;  and 
tiioagb  in  Italy  Florence  early  became  a  centre  oi  tbe  silk  trade,  it 
was  only  after  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  by  tbe  peasantry 
hud  been  made  compulsory.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that 
the  difficulties  are  as  greAt  now  as  then.  The  reason  why  silk-growing  has 
not  beconke  a  commercial  enter[»'ise  ts  principally  due  to  tbe  fact  that  so 
£v  there  has  been  no  pressing  neceesity  for  the  occupation.  One  thing 
appears  certain,  that  none  oi  the  failures  can  be  attributed  to  tbe  cost 
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of  labour.  It  is  asserted  on  excellent  authority  that  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  can  be  dooe  at  less  cost  in  Australia  than  in  Italy.  The 
settlers  in  New  Italy  found  to  their  great  surprise  that  the  time  from 
hatching  to  spinning  occupies  about  eight  days  less  here  than  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  worms  require  less  food  ;  also  that  the  yield  of  leaf  is 
heavier,  a  two-year  old  tree  in  Kew  South  Wales  giving  12  lb.  of  leaf, 
and  in  Italy  only  3  lb.  In  Italy  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  cocoon 
requires  25  lb.  of  leaf,  whereas  20  lb.  is  sufficient  here.  It  is  in  the 
north-eastern  coastal  districts  that  sericulture  has  been  most  succeaefDl, 
and  recent  developments  point  to  that  settlement  as  one  from  which 
there  are  great  expectations.  The  most  profitable  kind  of  silkworms 
are  those  known  as  "annuals,"  which  produce  the  cocoon  only  once, 
become  moths,  lay  eggs,  and  die.  There  are  others  known  as  "bi- 
Toltines"  and  "  tri- vol  tines,"  which,  as  their  designation  indicates, 
produce  two  or  three  crops;  but  the  silk  is  inferior,  &n<l  the  yield  less. 

On  the  Tweed  River  the  mulberry  tree  yields  very  abundantly,  fur- 
nishing daily  supplies  of  the  leaf  from  the  end  of  July  until  the  following 
April.  It  is  in  the  extension  of  the  plantation  of  white  mulberry  trees 
that  the  real  growth  of  the  sericultural  industry  must  be  looked  for. 
Where  the  soil  and  climate  are  known  to  be  favourable,  there  is  no 
reason  why  farmers  engaged  in  other  cultivation  should  not  make  this 
an  auxiliary  crop,  by  means  of  which,  with  proper  knowledge,  the 
females  of  their  failles  could  derive  a  fair  income.  From  2  to  5  acres 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  on  good  average  soil.  As  a  rule,  one  person 
could  attend  to  the  crop  of  2  acres.  The  trees  should  be  planted  about 
90  to  the  acre  in  really  good  soil,  inferior  land  requiring  from  100  to  150 
to  produce  on  equivalent  result.  To  estimate  the  yield  of  leaf  witii  any 
degree  of  accuracy  is  very  difficult — it  varies  so  much  according  to  the 
soil,  the  plant,  the  knowledge  brought  to  bear  by  the  grower,  and  the 
attention  given  to  cultivation;  but  taking  a  medium  soil,  with  120 
trees  to  the  acre,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  tree  two  years 
old  will  give  12  lb.  of  leaf  for  ea<di  rearing,  or  1,440  lb.  to  the  acre. 
Reckoning  20  lb.  of  leaf  to  produce  1  lb.  of  cocoon,  and  the  valne  of 
the  cocoons  at  Is.  per  lb.,  this  would  mean  £Z  12s.  per  acre  for  one 
rearing — less  than  two  months'  work.  The  maximum  yield  of  the  tree 
is  about  36  lb.,  which  it  would  attain  in  five  years.  Although,  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  100  trees  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  on  good  land,  some 
growers  put  in  double  the  number,  in  order  to  get  a  larger  supply  of 
leaf  while  the  plantation  is  young,  reducing  the  number  by  thinning 
out  aa  the  trees  get  larger. 

On  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  question  of  labour  would  be  diSerent, 
and  expenses  greater,  than  when  the  industry  is  carried  on  by  a  family 
as  a  subsidiary  occupation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusive  attention 
would  be  productive  of  higher  results,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  not  the  fear  of  disappointment  from  climatic  causes,  or  from 
fluctuation  in  values,  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  other  cropa  In 
Italy  the  co-operative  system,  by  which  a  grower  of  leaf  and  a  rearer  of 
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xrorms  share  results  on  l'«rms  mutually  ^reed  upon,  is  o 
some  cases  the  leaf  grower  also  supplies  the  eggs,  or  the  worms  just 
hatching  ready  for  rearing  by  the  second  party.  A  breeder  of  experience 
in  Kew  South  Wales  adviuea  the  rearing  for  graine  and  rearing  for  silk 
being  separately  carried  on  by  different  persons.  Probably  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  operations  has  contributed  to  the  failure  in  this 
state.  For  each  rearing  or  "family"  the  average  quantity  of  graine 
is  2  oz.,  which  contain  about  80,000  egga.  With  duo  care  the 
loss  will  not  be  much  over  5  per  cent.,  and  assuming  that  75,000 
eoooons  are  obtnined,  and  that  a  little  less  than  4O0  cocoons  go  to  the 
Ih.,  the  total  yield  of  cocoon  silk  from  each  rearing  ia  nearly  200  lb. 

In  1890  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  assist  the  settlers  in 
New  Italy  in  the  development  of  sericulture.  Loans  of  money,  at 
5  per  cent,  interest,  were  made  to  the  settlers  to  tbe  amount  of  £608  ; 
treee  and  cuttings  were  distributed  ;  an  area  was  cleared  and  prepared 
for  a  plantation  and  nursery  at  which  a  silk-rearing  house  was  to  be 
erected,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  conduct  all  operations  and  trans- 
actions ;  but  the  proceedings  were  subsequently  abandoned.  Later  on, 
a  silk  station  was  established  at  Booral,  near  Newcastle  ;  but  this  has 
now  passed  into  private  hands.  The  rearings  of  silkworms  at  this  place 
have,  until  the  present  season,  been  considerable,  and  the  cocoons  of 
raw  silk  have  proved  of  excellent  quality.  Samples  of  the  products 
were  forwarded  to  Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  President  of  the  Silk  Association, 
w-ho  reported  that  the  cocoons  seemed  excellent,  and  the  raw  silk 
practically  perfect,  adding  that  if  this  silk  could  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  good  sale  for  it 

The  total  value  of  cocoons  reared  in  France  and  Italy  annually  is 
from  £10,000,000  to  £13,000,000.  and  the  value  of  raw  and  tnanu- 
Cactared  silk  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1900  was 
je2,O66,0O0. 

C0FVB8. 

In  the  north-eastern  and  semi-tropical  portions  of  New  South  Wales 
tbe  coBee-plant  has  been  proved  to  thrive  in  perfection ;  and  although  so 
far  its  growth  has  not  been  made  a  commercial  venture,  for  many  years 
the  product  has  been  privately  used  by  growers  in  the  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond districts.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  report  on  these  districts, 
attention  was  called  to  the  remarkable  yield  of  coffee  trees  which  had 
been  planted  here  and  there  by  some  of  the  settlers;  and  recently 
interest  in  the  matter  has  been  revived,  an  experienced  coffee  planter, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Ceylon,  being  authorised  by  the  Minister 
for  Agriculture  in  1898  to  visit  the  districts  referred  10  and  report,  upon 
their  suitability  for  coffee-growing  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  was 
feared  that  the  frosts  occasionally  experienced  even  so  far  north  would 
he  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  industry  ;  but  this  fear  was  dissi- 
pated, and  the  report  to  the  department,  on  the  Richmond,  Clarence,  and 
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Tweed  districts,  stated  that  the  BoiJ  and  cliuiate  were  all  that  couLd  b* 
d«eired,  as  were  alao  the  specimens  of  coffee  trees  whicl^  were  to  l>e  seea 
ther»,  these  beui|;  strong,  healthy,  and  well-grown,  and  in  nuay 
inst^ioea  laden  with  ei-o^  It  was  surpidsing,  the  report  stated,  that 
the  induatry  had  nofc  progressed  beyond  the  expeniaeatal  stage. 

Although  the  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  haphazard  nuuiaer,  aod  by 
persons  not  aufiioiently  acquainted  with  the  proper  nkethods  of  cultivatioi^ 
the  reuilts  obtained  have  been,  remarkable,  Froni  three  fioe  trees 
i»n  a  farm  at  Belambil,  about  13  miles  from  Murwilluwhah,  th» 
yield — weighed  by  the  expert  ntalcing  the  report — was  18  lb.,  or, 
allowing  1  lb,  foe  parchment  skin,  17  lb,  of  clean  coffee — over  5  lb,  per 
tree.  On  another  farm  the  trees  beax  at  Ibe  rate  of  1  to  7  lb,  per  tree. 
A  return  of  5  lb,  per  tree  would  give  about  53  cwt.  per  acre,  or — at  £i 
per  cwt.  in  London — coffee  to  the  value  of  more  than£300.  On  the  oo£fe* 
plantations  in  Ceylon,  1  lb,  per  tree— 1,'ijOO  trees  to  the  aiue— or  just 
over  10  cwt,  per  acre,  is  considered  a  heavy  crop.  From  a,  private 
estate  at  Grafton,  where,  contrary  to  the  practice  on  plantationa,  the 
trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  he^ht — 12  to  14  feet — 
Uie  household,  as  well  as  nuny  of  the  fri^ids  of  the  gi'ower,  has  been 
st^plied  with  coffee  for  some  time.  The  trees  in  the  districts  visited  by 
the  expert  have  been  jawing  for  years,  and  titers  are  no  signs  of  leaf- 
disease  or  any  kind  of  blight.  As  there  is  evidence  that  there  will  be 
a  considerable  demand  shuiJy  for  ooffee  plants,  a  n«xsery  has  been  pre- 
pared at  the  Woltongbar  Experimental  Farm,  ami  a  small  ana  has  also 
been  !aid  out  as  a  pluitation.  Similar  preparations  have  been  made  by 
a  farmer  at  Terraoora.  Of^osite  Chatsworth  Island  a  cultlrator,  who 
has  been  getting  heavy  crops  off  a  few  trees  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  has  now  a  plantation  of  1,000  trees,  which  have  been  bearing  for 
several  seasons.  The  latest  yield  is  more  than  6  lb.  per  tree,  ajid  thj» 
grower  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  locally  of  all  the  coRee  he  makes. 
He  also  purchases  from  other  growers,  giving  lOd.  per  lb.  for  beans. 
Near  Byron  Bay  a  new  plantaUon  o£  over  20  acres  has  lately  been 


As  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  prices  oi  eoffees  on  lihe 
European  markets,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different  oonsigft- 
ments  have  been  cured,  and  as  in  Ceylon  considerable  experience  ia 
required  of  the  person  in  chai^  of  a  [jantation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
succeesful'  development  of  this  industry  will  demand  great  care  in  its 
initial  stage.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
establish  a  plantation  near  Grafton,  and  another  on  the  Tweed,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  growers ;  but  as  the  impreasicm  is  gain- 
ing ground  that  ooffee-growing  will  prove  remunerative,  the  industry  will 
probably  not  need  this  aesiatanee.  Of  course  the  employment  of  coolid 
labour  in  Ceylon  makes  the  cost  of  production  very  much  lower  than  it 
oould  possibly  be  in  New  South  Wales ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thia 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  heavier  yields.  Small  plantations  of 
aay  5  acres  could  be  worked  without  machinery,  but  larger  plantatioaa 
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require  pulping  machinery,  ferraenting  and  washing  cisterns,  etc  A 
disc  palper  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  25  or  30  acres  can  be  purchased  and 
Iftid  down  for  about  £17.  The  number  of  plants  put  in  is  about  1,200 
to  the  acre,  and  for  pulping  and  washing  the  crop  a  water  supply  should 
be  ftTftilable.  The  net  importations  of  raw  coffee  into  New  South  Wales 
daring  1900  amounted  to  657,976  lb.,  valuedat£18,167i  and  56,839  lb. 
of  prepared  coffee  was  imported  to  the  value  of  about  £3,533.  The  use 
of  coSee  in  Australia  is  not  general ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
total  value  of  mw  coffee  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900 
was  £2,541,357,  more  than  one-third  of  which  was  retained  there  for 
consumption. 

COTTOH. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  wiU  eventually  develop 
into  an  important  industry  in  this  state,  although,  so  far,  little  attention 
b&a  been  given  to  the  subject.  Its  successful  cultivation  is  not  a  matter 
uf  speculation,  as  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  ex- 
tensive districts  in  New  South  Wales  are  auitable  for  the  purpose;  and 
the  question  whether  the  industry  can  be  carried  on  with  fair  remunera- 
tion dues  not  appear  to  be  doubtfully  regarded  by  persons  qualified  to 
fxpress  an  opinion.  That  it  has  not  been  grown  for  commercial  purposes 
is  most  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  proper  method  of  procedure,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  labour  has  found  sufficient  demand 
in  connection  with  other  crops.  OntheFaterson,Clarence,Bnd  Richmond. 
Rivers,  at  Rooty  Hill  in  thecounty  of  Cumberland,  and  at  the  Campbell- 
town  State  Nursery  trials  have  procod  satisfactory,  and  at  the  artesian, 
bores,  on  the  inland  plains,  excellent  results  hare  been  obtained.  The- 
cotton  tree  is  essentially  a  sun-plant,  requiring  a  dry  climate  during  the 
fruiting  season,  with  a  moderate  fall  of  rain  in  its  early  growth,  and  it  is. 
this  condition  which  makes  New  South  Wales  so  suitable  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  Lasbeenproved  to  thrive  here  when  othercrops  have  succumbed 
to  drought,  and  samples  of  cotton  submitted  to  the  test  of  strength  and' 
length  of  staple  have  oompaied  well  with  the  best  American  article. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  cotton-seed  oil.  The  residual 
meal  therefrom  ought  to  find  u  ready  sale  in  the  dairying  districts,  being 
considered  a  most  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  the  butter  and  milk  from 
dairy  cows  fed  upon  it  being  of  superior  quality. 

Bahib  OB  RBtEA  Fibre. 

*ltamie  or  rhtea  fibre,  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  of  vegetable 
fibres,  is  adapted  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  any  other  fibre 
known.  The  plant  thrives  in  this  country,  and  at  the  Wollongbar 
Experimental  Farm  there  is  an  area  of  6  acres  planted.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  fibre  grown  hero  has  been  treated  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  by  means  of  Faure's  decorticator,  an  appliance  used  for  th& 
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purpose  of  freeing  the  fibre  from  a  peculiar  ^mmy  owtter,  the  exbna- 
tion  of  AvUch  previonnly  presented  much  difBonlty.  Borne  time  ^o,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Agent-General,  a,  supply  of  ramie  ribbasB 
was  sent  to  England  for  treatment  nnder  a  newly  discovered  prooew  of 
gumming,  and  the  report  received  from  the  ooinpany  which  hna  tba 
control  of  this  prooeas  was  ntisfactory.  -ConsideFable  interest  has  faecm 
aroused  regarding  the  fibre,  and  many  t^plioantfl  faav«  been  supplied  witli 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  statp,  where  it  is  likely  to  do  well.  It  is 
believed  that  Uie  cultivaticm  of  ramie  will  ultimately  prove  a  oommercial 
succees  in  New  Booth  Wales,  especiaJly  in  the  wann  ooasbel  regiona, 
where  it  thrives  in  great  luxuriance  and  necessitates  very  little  laboor, 
but  at  present  the  operations  at  Wolloogbar  do  not  show  a  yield  any- 
thing like  that  obtained  in  Singiqmre  and  other  foreign  places.  The 
fibre  is  of  excellent  quahty,  but  not  of  sufQcient  length.  It  remains  to 
be  aeen  whether  experiments  elsewhere  may  not  be  more  succeaafuL 
From  the  inner  bark  of  young  plants  a  fine  delicate  fibre,  from  which 
superior  fabrics  are  manufactured,  is  obtained,  while  the  ontw  portions 
are  suitable  for  rope-making,  cordage,  and  sail-cloth.  It  is  believed  tiiat 
China  would  prove  a  market  for  the  raw  product. 


COBK. 

The  cork  tree  grows  to  perfection  in  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  its  general  cultivation  would  be  Boccenf  ul.  Good 
oork  trees  were  grown  in  Parramatta  many  years  ago;  and  some  trees, 
from  which  cork  ires  out  for  use  by  the  fishermen,  were  once  growing  at 
Westbush,  now  a  part  of  Poddington.  The  Orange  district,  and  locali- 
ties of  similar  climate  and  soil,  are  distinctly  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  cork  tree,  and  should  the  industry  be  initiated,  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  its  failure  would  not  arise  from  inability  to 
produce  the  material.  Where  the  olive  and  the  orange  flourish  the  cork- 
tree also  thrives;  and  the  climate  of  Spain,  which  produces  the  bulk  of 
this  article  of  conunerce,  has  in  great  measure  its  counterpart  in  Kew 
South  Wales.  The  value  of  the  net  importations  of  this  inat^ol 
into  New  South  Wales  during  1900  was  £16,082. 


Poultry  Farming. 

Besides  the  casual  bam-door  fowls  that  run  in  the  stack-yards  of 
most  farms,  the  prodnoe  of  which  is  devoted  -chiefly  to  fam^  con- 
sumption, many  agriculturistB  make  a  special  businese  of  rearing  and 
breeding  fowls,  both  for  egg-production  and  for  the  table;  others, 
again,  are  poultry-farmers  pure  and  simple,  who  give  all  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  industry  ;  while  yet  a  diiid  class,  to  be  found  only  in 
the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  Mtd  most  of  them  in 
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the  metropolitan  county  of  Gamberland,  make  of  the  breeding  of  selected 
•nd  pure-strain  types  of  birds  a  study,  which  meets  with  its  reward 
in  the  prise  pens  of  agricultural  shows. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  an  exact  estimate  was  made  of  the 
nnmber  of  poultry  in  the  state.  Adjusting  the  figures  to  the  preaent 
year,  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  would  be  approximately  as  fol- 

FowU 8,367,000 

Dnoks 341,000 

Turkeys   249,000 

Gee«e 103,000 

llie  number  of  persons  keeping  poultry  is  :ibout  129,000;  but,  as 
may  be  surmised  from  the  figures  just  given,  the  great  majority  of 
poultry- keepers  own  but  few  birds. 

The  annual  production  of  eggs  reaches  about  103,300,000;  but 
t^iis  quantity  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  as  there 
is  generally  an  import,  which  in  1900  amounted  to  574,000  dozen. 
Tbe  eggs  which  are  imported  are  principally  from  Sonth  Australia, 
for  oonsumption  in  the  Bn^en  HQl  district.  The  annual  consumption 
of  poultry  may  be  approximately  set  down  at  2,200,000  fowls,  304,000 
docks,  221,000  turkeys,  and  63,000  geeae. 

The  export  of  frozen  game  and  poultry  from  "Saw  South  Wales, 
though  small,  is  increasing,  the  value  of  the  produce  sent  away  in 
1889  and  1890  being  .£39,  in  1892  over  £300,  in  1894  nearly  £700, 
in  1898  nearly  £8,000,  in  1899  about  £5,300,  and  in  1900  nearly 
^8,400.  The  bulk  of  this  export  consisted  of  game ;  but  there  are 
indications  that  with  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  poultry-farmers 
•a  export  trade  of  some  magnitude  might  be  built  up.  The  drawback 
to  the  industry  is  that  it  is  often  attempted  by  inexperienced  persons 
whose  efforts  frequently  result  in  failure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
English  market  is  practically  unlimited  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
and  that  many  consignmente  have  been  spoken  of  as  "  the  best  that 
come  into  Britain  from  any  part  of  the  world,"  remunerative  results 
may  be  regarded  as  assured.  During  the  past  season  chickens  sent 
from  here  to  London  realised  as  high  as  Ss.  and  4s.  each,  and  ducklings 
about  the  same.  What  can  be  done  by  knowledge  of  the  business  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Sydney,  where  an  extensive  duck 
tuna,  producing  10,000  to  15,000  ducks  annually,  has  been  established 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years. 

EnSILAGE. 

Altiiough  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  generally 
acknowledged,  this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  not 
so  extensively  practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  long 
periods  of  dry  weather,  as  is  the  case  with  New  South  Wales.     The 
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development  attained  by  the  industry  has  been  bo  slight  that  an  extended 
notice  is  not  called  for  ;  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  use  of  silos  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  South  Coast  district  and  the  table-land,  and  has 
not  yet  extended  to  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  or  to  the 
western  plains,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  most  required.  During  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1897,  the  total  production  of  ensil^e  waa 
13,498  tons  from  108  silos,  the  number  of  silos  being  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  production  nearly  four  tiroes  a» 
great ;  but  in  1898  the  quantity  made  was  only  3,959  tons,  in  1899, 
3,953  tons,  in  1900,  3,930  tons,  and  for  the  year  ended  March,  1901, 
6,854  tons. 

Bee  Fabmino. 

The  industry  of  honey  production  has  acquired  sufficient  importance 
in  New  South  Wales  to  deserve  notice  in  these  pages.  Hives  are  not 
only  kept  on  many  of  the  farms  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  but 
there  ar«  also  a  certain  number  of  establishments  of  which  the 
sole  business  is  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  main  Western 
Line  of  railway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  main  trunk  lines,  and 
in  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The  annual  yield  of  honey 
in  New  South  Wales  for  the  last  eight  years  was  45  lb.  per  hive,  for 
the  last  five  years  52  lb.,  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  as  high 
as  55  lb.  This  is  a  higher  yield  than  is  obtained  in  Europe  or  America. 
In  Greece  the  average  is  10  lb. ;  in  Denmark,  20  lb. ;  in  Russia,  18  lb. ; 
in  Belgium,  25  lb,  ;  in  Holland,  25  lb. ;  in  France,  24^  lb. ;  in  Germany, 
27  J  lb. ;  in  Austria.  2.5  lb.  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  21^  lb.  Some 
very  large  yields  have  been  obtained  in  New  South  Wales.  At  Wattle 
Flat  in  one  season  22  J  tons  of  honey  were  obtained,  being  an  average  of 
750  lb.  per  colony.  From  less  than  70  hives  4,500  lb.  were  extracted 
in  one  week,  and  in  a  single  day  no  less  than  900  lb-  The  number  of 
hives  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  production  of  honey  and  wax  for 
the  past  eight  years,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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The  total  yield  for  the  season  ended  March,  1900,  from  47,394  pi-o- 
ductive  hivea,  was  2,397,698  lb.,  or  an  average  of  50-6  lb.  per  hive.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  over  397,000  lb.  or  the  yield  of  the  previous  se&son, 
and  of  577,000  lb.  on  the  yield  for  the  year  ended  March,  1898,  when 
both  the  highest  total  production  and  the  highest  average  were  recorded. 
During  1900  New  South  Wales  imported  for  local  consumption  127,783 
lb.  of  honey,  valued  at  £1,810,  but  it  conaitited  largely  of  supplies  for 
the  Barrier  district  from  South  Australia,  The  quantity  of  locally  pro- 
duced honey  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to  96,980  lb.,  valued 
at  £864  of  which  49,208  lb.  went  to  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and 
41,250  lb.  to  the  T/nited  Kingdom.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
which  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1899  did  not  exceed  an  annnal 
average  of  about  7,000  lb.,  now  appear  tu  be  increasing,  the  quantitj' 
sent  during  1899  being  34,934  lb.,  making  a  total  of  76,174  lb.  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

The  estimated  value  of  implements  used  on  the  various  farms 
is  £2,065,800,  or  16s.  lid.  for  every  acre  cultivated,  excluding  fallow 
lands  and  lands  laid  down  in  permanent  grasses.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  the  value  of  carts,  of  machinery  for  dressing  grain,  or  of 
anything  not  actually  used  is  tb"  various  processes  of  tillage  and 
harrestiog.  The  value  of  plant  of  all  kinds  used  on  farms  is 
approximately  £3,100,000. 

Irrigation. 

There  is  an  inunense  area  of  rich  laud  in  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
possessing  a  fair  average  rainfall  on  which  cultivation  may  be  said  to 
have  only  commenced.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  irrigation 
flhould  have  received  comparatively  little  attention  ;  the  two  directions 
in  which  it  has  been,  as  a  rule,  found  most  valuable  are  as  an 
adjunct  to  pastoral  occupation,  and  as  a  means  of  growing  fruit  in 
places  where  the  rainfall  is  irregular  and  insufHcient.  Pumping  engines 
have  been  erected  for  supplying  water  for  these  purposes  on  every 
important  river  throughout  the  state,  and  on  many  creeks;  and  though 
the  areas  irrigated  are  comparatively  small,  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  in  all  cases  where  the  conditioiu  ae  to  soil,  etc.,  are 
suitable. 

The  Water  Conservation  Branch,  which  now  constitutes  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Works,  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  carry- 
ing out  the  surveys,  levels,  and  discharge  observations  necessary  before 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  wliat  can  and  should  be  done  in  regard  to 
water  conservation  and  irrigation  throughout  the  state.  The  Branch 
alao  prepared,  in  outline,  schemes  for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers,  and  the  proposed  canal  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Murrumbidgee  was  actually  staked  out. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  best  advioe  available,  the  Govemmenb  de«)ided 
during  1866  to  engage  the  services  of  Colonel  F.  J.  Home,  R.K,  C.S.L, 
formerly  Inapector^Jleneral  of  IrrigatioB  in  India.  Colonel  Home  spent 
twelve  months  in  the  state,  and  during  that  time  visited  all  the 
prinoipal  rivers  of  the  interior,  and  inspected  the  sites  of  the  principal 
schemes  proposed.  In  the  report  submitted  by  him  to  the  Minister, 
Colonel  Home  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  only  two  rivers  in 
New  South  Wales  from  which  irrigation  can  be  carried  out  oa  an 
extensive  scale,  and  even  in  these  oaaes  he  recommended  that  atorsf^ 
woi^s  should  be  constructed  in  the  mtjuiitaios  to  supplement  the  low 
river  supplies.  Ho  advised  the  exercise  of  caution  in  tJie  constructicm  of 
irrigation  works,  but  considered  that  the  canal  on  the  south  side  of 
the  UurrumlMdgee,  which  was  reoommpuded  some  years  ago  by 
the  Water  Conservation  Branch,  promises  better  results  than  uiy 
other  large  irrigation  work  which  can  he  undertaken.  Next  to 
the  proposed  Murmmbidgee  Southern  Canat,  Colonel  Home  recom 
mended  that  a  canal  from  the  river  Murray,  at  Bungowannah, 
should  be  dealt  with ;  but  he  considered  that  this  work  should  nwait 
the  results  and  the  experience  to  be  gained  by  the  construction  of 
the  former. 

The  Water  Bi^ts  Act,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  1st 
November,  1896,  and  which  is  administered  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  has  proved  to  be  even  more  useful  than  was  anticipated. 
Prior  to  its  operation,  dams  and  other  works  on  rivers  and  creeks 
existed  on  sufierance  only ;  but  now  all  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes  are 
vested  in  the  Minister  for  Works,  who  is  empowei'ed  to  grant  licenses 
for  works  after  making  due  inquiry.  Applications  for  licenses, 
principi^ly  for  works  in  existence  before  the  Act  was  passed,  came  in 
very  rajudly — up  to  date  195  from  one  Land  District  alone,  while  the 
total  number  has  reached  763.  Subsei^uently,  considerable  nnmbers  of 
applications  for  licenses  for  new  worics  were  received,  and  are  still  coming 
in.  The  proposed  works  are  chiefly  either  dams  for  conserving  water  or 
pumping  machinery  ior  irrigation,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  applicationa 
ar«  in  connection  with  dams  with  channels  for  irrigation  without  the  aid 
of  pumping.  In  consequence  of  the  system  of  licensing  works  aftM-  a 
pubKc  inquiry,  tlie  Water  Ri^ts  Act  has  had  the  intended  efiect  t^ 
patting  an  end  to  the  outtiog  of  dams  and  the  destruction  of  works  for 
water  conservation  and  supply  by  persons  who  imagined  Uiese  works 
■were  a  source  of  grievance.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  aJeo  had 
the  efiect  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  dams  and  other  works 
ef  a  hi^er  class  than  the  land-owners  were  formerly  willing  to  uni^r- 
take. 

Under  section  4  at  the  Water  Rights  Act  the  GovemnMatt  has  the 
power  to  construct  any  work  for  water  conservation  or  drainage,  if, 
after  the  publioatioa  of  an  eatimat^of  the  cost  in  the  Gazatta,  the  land- 
owners concerned  submit  a  petition  iu  favour  of  the  work,  and  intamata 
their  willingness  to  contribute  to  it«  cost.    The  rates  to  be  paid  in 
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•oefa  CMMs  ara  fixed  b^  the  Loral  Lutd  Board ;  and  asreral  pedtimis  of 
tkis  kind,  r«ifttaiig  to  botJi  WKt^'  oona^rrBtdoa  and  drunage,  aie  now 
being  dmUt  with. 

After  a  lenfttheBed  inqniiy  into  the  questioti  of  locking  the  Biver 
Darling  from  Bourke  to  MeniDdte,  the  Public  Works  Cominittes  deotded 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  may  be  fairlj  left  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Federal  ParliamenL 

It  IB  recc^uised  that  a  storage  reservoir  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  eonnectaon  with  any  hw^  irrigation  scheme  which  may  be  carried 
oat  in  the  lAchlan^  Uacquuie,  Murray,  and  Mnrrumbidgee  rivers, 
mud  examinations  have  been  made  neAr  the  heads  of  these  rivers  to 
■Mcertein  whether  suitable  siten  were  available  for  the  conatruction  of 
d«nM  for  the  conservation  of  lai^  bodies  of  water  which  would  he 
AvsilaUe  for  diatribntion  during  periods  of  tow  supply. 

A  very  promiaini;  ait«  han  been  found  on  the  Lachian  near  Mt. 
McDonaJd,  a.  short  diatADce  below  the  junction  with  the  Aliercrombie 
river.  On  the  Macquarie  a  site  has  been  select«d  near  Wotton,  some 
15  miles  below  B»thnrst,  which  it  b  thought  will  meet  all  requirements. 

An  excellent  site  for  a  huge  reservoir  has  been  found  at  Barren  Jack 
on  the  Murrnmbidgee  river,  a  short  distance  below  its  junction  with 
the  Goodrabidgee.  At  each  of  these  localities  survey  parties  are  now 
eoKB^ed  taking  levels  ovei^tlie  areas  which  may  he  eventually  submerfned. 

At  Talmalmo  on  the  Upper  Murray  an  eminently  suitable  position 
has  been  located  for  the  comerration  of  a  lar^  body  <^  water.  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  but  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  neceseaiy 
hvels  in  the  near  ftitnre. 

In  addition  to  the  above  important  undertakings  much  useful  work 
has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  flow  of  various  streams 
by  cuttingsand  extensions  of  weita,  whiledrainage  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  are  also  being  carried  on.  On  the  Macleay  river  it  is 
proponed  to  drwn  am  t^ea  of  swamp  lands  containing  upwards  of  63,000 


CnLTIVATIOS  AT  ThIAL   STATIONa. 

At  BMne  of  the  bores  and  tanks  owned  by  the  state,  experimental 
enltivBticHi  by  means  of  irrigatioii  with  artenan  and  catchment  water 
hmm  bean  raoat  snooeKfully  conducted;  and  lucerne,  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  date-palms,  bananas,  and  many  other  tropical 
and  sab-tropical  produote  have  been  grown  satisfactorily.  At  the  Pera 
Bare  BR  area  of  640  aorea  has  been  subdivided  into  20-acre  blocks,  and 
ofl^ad  on  lease  as  irrigation  farms ;  and  the  experiments  in  tho  planta- 
tion at  fmit  and  (orsst  tresa,  date-palms,  sugar-cane,  cereals,  grasses, 
pstatoes,  etc.,  b^e  been  saecejwful,  and  good  results  are  being  obtained. 
At  tlM  Moangnlia  Bora  a  similar  scheme  is  also  being  carried  out ;  and 
opaiktions  are  being  extended  in  this  direction  to  the  Woolabrah  and 
Tenandra  Bores.     There  are  plantation  trial  Stations  now  in  existence 
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at  the  N'ative  Dog,  Barringun,  and  Belalie  Bores,  on  the  road  from 
Bourke  to  Barriogun ;  at  the  Enngonia  Bore,  and  the  Coolabah  Bore  ; 
at  the  Moongulla  Bore  and  the  Dungle  Ridge  Bore,  on  the  road  from 
Collareudabri  to  Angledool ;  and  at  the  Pera  Bore,  on  the  road  from 
Bourke  to  Wanaaring. 

AOBICCLTURAL   COLLEGE   AND  EXPERIUENTAL  FaRMS. 

The  importance  attached  hy  the  state  to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  was  evidenced  bj  the  formation  of  a  special  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  question  of  providing  technical  agriculturaJ  education, 
and  eatablisbing  a  college  and  model  farms  in  various  parts  of  ibe 
3tat«,  immediately  engaged  attention,  and  a  aite  snitable  for  a  central 
establishment  was  selected  at  Ham  Common,  near  the  town  of  Richmond, 
in  the  Hawkesbury  District.  The  total  area  of  the  farm  is  3,430  acres, 
of  which  1,088  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1900.  The  area  under 
grain  and  bay  crops  was  520  acres;  under  fruit-trees  and  vines,  44  acres; 
under  green  fodder  and  forage  crops,  166  acres  ;  and  under  root  and 
other  crops,  358  acres.  The  area  of  land  partially  cleared  is  2,000  acres. 
The  builmngs  and  furnishings  of  the  College  and  Farm  were  completed 
in  January,  1896,  and  officially  opened  on  the  14th  April  of  the  same 
year.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  resident  students,  and  during 
1900  the  number  enrolled  was  103.  Theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
instruction  b  imparted  by  experts  in  every  branch  of  agriculture ;  and 
experimental  work  is  carried  on  with  cereal  and  other  crops,  fertilisers 
are  tested,  analyses  of  soils  are  made,  and  the  arte  of  dishorning  and 
speying  cattle,  with  other  rtterinary  surgical  practioes,  are  taught.  The 
live  stock  belonging  to  the  Farm  and  College  during  1 900  comprised  76 
horses,  37  bullocks,  168  head  of  dairy  cattle,  280  pigs,  and  535  sheep. 
The  capacity  of  tanks  and  dams  is  10,300  cubic  yards.  The  total  pro- 
duce raised  during  the  year  ended  March,  1900,  was  valued  at  £5,700, 
and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  was  £5,326.  In  addition  to  the 
students  there  are  30  hands  employed.  Opportunities  ^re  afforded  for 
practice  in  general  dairy-farming  work,  and  instruction  is  imparted  in 
cheese-making,  in  the  management  and  breeding  of  poultry,  in  the 
rearing  of  bees  and  the  preparation  of  honey  for  the  market,  in  the 
'killing  and  dressing  of  sheep,  in  the  carpenter's  and  the  blacksmith's 
trades,  in  the  construction  of  fences,  and  in  various  other  mechanical 
trades. 

Besides  the  experimental  farm  in  connection  with  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  and  the  plantation  trial  stations  at  Pera  and  other 
artesian  depflts  already  referred  to,  the  Department  has  under  its  direction 
other  experimental  farms  at  Bomen,  in  the  Murrumbidgee  District,  at 
WoUongbar,  in  the  Richmond  River  District,  at  Bathurst  and  at  Coola- 
bah. The  Murrumbidgee,  or  Bomen,  Experimental  Farm  is  situated 
near  the  town  of  Wa^^  Wagga,  and  operations  are  well  advaDced. 
The  total  area  is  3,300  acres,  of  which  769  acres  ore  in  cultivation,  496 
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ficres  being  devoted  to  growing  cereals  and  hay  ;  83  acres  to  froit-trees 
und  grape-vines  ;  bO  acres  to  green  fodder  crops,  10  acres  to  root  crops, 
and  100  acres  to  forage  plants  and  artificial  grasses.  The  area  of  new 
land  cleared  for  ploughing  islOO  acres.  The  numbers  of  varieties  under 
experiment  are  fruit,  2,000;  and  wheat,  340  ;  besides  numerous  varieties 
of  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  maize,  peas,  onions,  millet,  turnips,  sugar  beets. 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  fodder  crops  of  every  description. 
Quarters  for  twenty-five  students  have  been  erected  (the  number  now 
in  training  being  ten),  as  well  as  cottages  for  the  manager  and  workmen. 
There  are  19  bands  employed  in  addition  to  the  students.  The  capacity 
of  tanks  and  dams  used  for  supplying  water  to  the  irrigation  plots  is 
08,000  cubic  yards.  The  value  of  farm  plant  and  machinery  is  £2,256. 
Some  thousands  of  farmers  annually  visit  this  farm.  A  specialty  is  made 
of  growing  seed  wheats  and  fruits  for  drying.  During  the  past  season 
applications  were  received  for  750  bushels  of  seed  wheats,  the  quantity 
supplied  being  700  bushels.  The  price  was  is.  per  bushel  The  total 
value  of  produce  for  the  ye&r  was  £4,753.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  dairying  and  swine-breeding  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  for  carry- 
ing out  feeding  trials  with  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  live  stock  consists  of 
38  borses,  15  dairy  and  48  ordinary  cattle,  1,971  sheep,  and  36  swine. 

At  the  experimental  farm  at  Wollongbar,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Lismore  to  Ballina,  some  experiments  have  lately  been  made  with  many 
varieties  of  sugar-canes  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  the  Queensland 
(lovemment,  from  New  Guinea,  and  out  of  the  number  grown  several 
give  excellent  results,  which  will  prove  valuable  to  sugar-cultivatora  in 
the  northern  districts.  Experiments  on  a  larger  scale  with  grasses  for 
the  grazing  of  dairy  cattle  have  been  carried  on,  and  steps  taken  to 
assist  the  dairying  industry,  which  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  the 
^tistrict.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  operations  in 
connection  with  coffee  and  ramie  grass.  Other  trials  are  being  made 
with  citrus  fruits,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  various  other  tropical  and 
Hemi-tropicol  fruits,  l^e  total  area  of  the  farm  is  263  acres,  and  the 
are»  cultivated  174  acres,  of  which  126  acres  are  under  forage  plants 
and  artificial  grasses  ;  30  acres  under  root  and  other  crops,  and  \S  acres 
under  fruit  and  vines  ;  while  67  acres  are  cleared  or  partially  cleared, 
and  22  acres  are  standing  scrub. 

The  objects  to  which  the  Bathurst  Experimental  Farm  is  devoted  are 
the  cross-breeding  of  sheep,  irrigation,  fruit-growing,  cereal  culture,  and 
general  mixed  farming.  The  area  of  the  fann  is  810  acres.  The  area 
under  crops  ia  395  acres,  of  which  188  acres  are  under  cereals  and  hay, 
138  acres  under  green  fodder  crops,  30  acres  under  fruit  and  I'ines,  28 
acres  under  forage  plants  and  artificial  grasses,  and  11  acres  under  root 
and  other  crops.  There  are  11  students  and  24  other  hands  employed. 
The  live  stock  number  463  sheep, .  24  swine,  15  head  of  cattle,  and  fi 
horws.  The  produce  for  the  year  was  valued  at  £478;  the  value  of 
plant  and  machinery  is  £753.  The  capacity  of  tanks  and  daros  is 
10,660  cubic  yards. 
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The  total  Mva  of  the  Coolabah  &nn,  which  was  eatabll^ed  for 
»xp6rimenta  in  the  dry  distriotB,  is  15,000  aevest  bgt  only  1,718  aepes 
aie  eaclosed.  There  »re  154  acres  under  ceeeftls  and  hay,  10  undat  root 
and  oth«r  crop^  10  under  fort^  plants  and  graases,  6  acrea  under 
green  fodder  crops,  and  1  acre  of  fruit  and  vinas,  making  a  total  are* 
onltivaitad  of  180  acres.  The  value  of  produce  for  the  year  was  £25. 
The  plant  and  machin^y  are  vi^ed  at  £1,000,  and  the  capacity  of  bmka 
and  dams  is  1,400  cubic  yards. 

The  Moree  Irrigation  Sajm  has  an  area  of  50  acrea,  40  acres  beiiig 
nnder  cultivation,  35  to  cereals  and  hay,  i  bo  fruit  and  vines,  Nid  1 
fbr  green  fodder.     The  farm  plant  is  valued  at  £146. 

The  Dairy  Stud  Farm  at  Berry  hoe  an  area  of  196  acres.  Hay  and 
fodder  are  grown  on  60  aoree,  and  there  are  82  dairy  cattle  on  the  ^m. 

A  Viticuitural  Nursery  has  recently  been  eetabli^ied  at  Howlong,  the 
area  being  60  acres,  of  which  19^  acres  are  already  undei-  vines  and 
fruit  trees 

In  addition  to  the  means  of  imparting  information  and  instructioii 
affi>rded  by  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  other  Oovertunent  farota, 
a  travelling  instructor  visits  the  rural  districts  and  gives  personal  advice 
and  practical  demonstration  in  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Pathologist,  investigations  are  carried  out 
at  the  laboratories  at  Sydney,  Bat£urat,  and  Wagga.  At  another 
laboratory  at  Fymble,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  diseasea  of 
citrus  phuLta  have  formed  the  subject  of  special  inquiry.  Operations  at 
Bathnrst  are  not  specially  directed  to  agriculture,  but  are  confined  more 
to  tiie  diseases  of  stock  ;  but  at  Wt^ga  the  work  of  the  laboratory  is 
mainly  in  connection  with  wheat  and  other  ^rm  crops.  At  the 
chemical  laboratory  in  Sydney,  special  attention  hoa  been  devoted  to  the 
gradii^  of  wheats,  the  strength  of  flours,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  wheats  under  Australian  conditions. 
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THE  progress  of  New  South  Walee  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  its 
history,  viewed  in  the  light  of  later  eventa,  seems  painfully  slow 
and  BOEuewhat  uncertain.  Yet  the  earlier  colonists  muat  have  been 
oonAcions  of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to  become  the  fortune  of  Australia, 
for  on  no  other  supposition  can  their  sacrifices  and  exertions  be  under- 
stood. To  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  this  was  practically  an  unkuown 
land,  itnil  it  wiis  not  until  the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised 
abroAd  that  the  importance  and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in 
any  way  realised. 

Gold-inioing  was  for  the  brief  period  embraced  in  the  wonderful 
yeATB  that  sucoeeded  tJie  memorable  disoovery  of  Margraves  the 
leading  iadusby  of  these  states.  Now,  amongst  the  minerals  obtained 
ia  New  Soutb  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  silver  and  ooal ;  whilst 
immpared  with  that  of  pastoral,  agricuituml,  and  dairy  produce  the  value 
of  giM  procured  ia  inconsiderable.  The  disco^-ery  of  gold,  nevertbelesa, 
made  Australia  a  nation,  for  the  current  of  immigration  which  set 
■oothward  on  its  preeence  becoming  known  has  never  ceased.  Thousands 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  attracted  to  these  shores  by 
the  hope  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of  the  Turon  and 
Bokdigo,  seeing  patient  industiy  everywhere  rewarded,  remained  to 
■bare  in  the  general  prosperity,  readily  turning  their  attention  to  their 
fotmer  amd  less  exciting  pursuits. 

Although  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the 
luiinber  of  pereons  aigaged  in  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  was 
at  ons  time  very  oonaiderable ;  but  as  the  fields  were  despoiled  of  the 
wealth  contained  ia  the  alluvial  deposits  lying  to  the  hand  of  the  digger, 
the  number  st«adily  diminished,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  industry  haa  again  begun  to  claim  part  of  the  interest  which  its 
paesibilities  still  warrant.  The  depletion  of  the  easily-obtained  alluvial 
d^Minta,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  were  not,  of  course, 
always  a  Ioib  to  the  country,  for  after  the  excitement  had  died  out,  the 
digger  made  way  for  the  agrioulturist,  and  resoiiroea  of  a  more  per 
manent  character  were  developed  in  parts  of  the  state  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unknown  to  settlement  until  a  later  time. 
Gold-miniug  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  the  erection  of 
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plant  and  gold-saving  machinery ;  and  the  miner  whose  stock-in-trade 
consists  solely  of  a  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish,  does  not  now 
find  such  opportunities  for  profitable  labour  as  he  did  in  the  early 
days.  Still,  after  the  period  of  neglect  through  which  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  have  passed,  gold-mining,  both  alluvial  and 
quartz,  is  again  being  prosecuted  with  some  degree  of  enterprise, 
and  now  gives  employment  to  over  3,000  more  men  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago. 

The  industrial  disputes  in  the  coal  trade,  the  steady  fall  in  the  value 
of  that  mineral,  and  the  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver,  eopper,  and 
tin,  all  aSected  the  mineral  industry  prejudicially ;  but  with  the 
present  increases  in  the  price  and  output  of  cc^  and  the  sustained  high 
prides  of  copper  and  tin,  as  well  as  the  increased  attention  to  gold- 
mining,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  canuot  be  said  that 
the  immediate  prospects  of  the  industry  are  unpromising,  even  if  it 
be  conceded  that  its  present  position  is  not  everything  that  might  l^ 
desired. 


Mining  on  Crown  Lands. 

A  miner's  right  is  issued  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  of  six  months 
from  any  date,  the  fee  payable  being  5s.  and  2s.  fid.  respectively.  It 
secures  to  the  holder  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  Crown  lands  and 
mining  for  gold  or  any  other  mineral ;  of  occupying  a  residence  area  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  of  diverting  and  using  water  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes;  and  of  using,  for  mining  or  building  purposes,  timber, 
bark,  stone,  and  gravel  if  these  are  not  on  exempted  or  reserved  lands,  or 
within  the  operation  of  a  prohibitory  proclamation.  In  searching  for 
gold,  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  may  mark  ofi*  on  alluvial  ground  a 
prospecting  protection  area  ranging  from  600  feet  long  by  1,200  feet  wide 
to  1,400  feet  long  by  2,800  feet  wide,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  protection  area  or  mining  tenement  producing  gold  ;  and  when 
payable  gold  is  struck  he  is  entitled  to  take  up,  as  a  reward  for  his 
discovery,  a  prospecting  claim  half  the  length  and  a  quarter  of  tbe 
width  of  the  protection  area.  Other  forms  of  occupation  of  alluvial 
ground  under  miner's  right  are  block  claims,  frontage  areas  and  claims, 
extended  alluvial  claims,  and  river  and  creek  claims,  all  of  which  are 
governed  by  special  regulations.  In  quartz  country  the  prospecting  pro- 
cection  area  cannot  exceed  a  width  of  400  feet ;  but  the  length  ranges 
from  480  to  960  feet  according  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest  mining 
tenement  producing  gold.  The  claim  which  may  be  marked  off  when 
payable  gold  is  discovered  is  half  the  length  and  the  full  width  of  the 
protection  area,  Ordinary  and  extended  quartz  claims  may  also  be 
taken  up  under  miner's  right ;  and  special  regulations  govern  water- 
rights,  residence  areas,  and  machinery  areas,  the  last-mentioned 
representing  2  acres  of  land  to  which  a  person  erecting  quartz-crushing 
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or  otJier  macJiineiy  for  extractla^  gold  becomea  entitled.  The  number 
id  miners'  rights  issued  during  1901  was  29,193,  aud  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  amounted  to  X3,330. 

It  is  only  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  who  may  take  out  a 
gold-mintng  lease.  The  ar«*  for  which  an  ordinary  lease  is  granted 
ranges  from  I  to  25  acres,  or  less  than  1  acre  by  conversion  of  a.  mining 
tenement ;  and  the  term  for  which  it  may  be  taken  out  ranges  from 
one  to  fifteen  years.  The  annual  rent  payable  is  fixed  at  10s.  for  the 
first  three  years,  afterwards  at  £1  per  acre  or  portion  thereof;  and  when 
application  la  made  for  the  lease,  the  first  year's  rent  must  be  paid, 
together  with  a  survey  fee  ranging  in  amount  from  XI  for  1  acre  to 
£3  ICIs.  for  20  to  25  acres.  One  man  must  bo  employed  for  every 
2  acres  of  ground  taken  np.  SpeciiJ  leases  of  increased  areas  may 
also  be  granted  for  gold-mining  purposes  where  unusual  difficulties  exist 
in  working  the  ground ;  but  in  any  such  case  the  maximum  area  cannot 
exceed  100  acres.  No  assignment,  mortgage,  sub-lease,  or  encumbrance 
can  be  made  in  connection  with  a  gold-mining  lease  unless  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines.  The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or 
o(  a  lease  under  the  Act  of  1874  may  apply  for  permission  to  mine  for 
gold  or  for  any  other  mineral  under  roads,  streets,  navigable  waters, 
or  commons  or  reserves,  the  rent  payable  under  an  authority  to  mine 
for  gold  being  lOs.-  per  acre  per  annum ;  but  in  the  case  of  small  areas, 
the  holding  of  miners'  rights  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  instead 
of  die  payment  of  rent.  A  permit  to  search  for  gold  on  a  residential 
lease  on  a  gold-field  may  be  granted  to  the  lessee  thereof,  or  to  any 
person  other  than  the  lessee,  provided  he  be  the  holder  of  a  miner's 
right 

Bnsioeas  licenses,  operating  upon  gold-fields,  are  granted  at  the  rate 
of  20s.  per  annum,  or  lOs.  for  six  months  from  date  of  issue,  and 
entitle  the  holder  to  the  occupation,  for  the  purpose  of  residence 
or  at  carrying  on  business,  of  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  township  sites, 
or  of  1  acre  on  other  Crown  lands.  Within  twenty-eight  clear  days 
after  the  issue  of  the  certificate  of  conditional  registration,  improve- 
ments in  buildings  must  be  made  to  the  value  of  £10,  otherwise  the 
area  taken  up  is  deemed  to  be  abandoned.  During  the  year  1901  there 
were  issued  2,06i  business  licenses,  the  fees  therefrom  amounting  to 
Xl,344. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  when  an  Amending  Act  was 
passed,  a  miner's  right  could  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  search 
fur  and  the  winning  of  minerals  other  tlian  gold,  the  equivalent 
authority  being  termed  a  mineral  license.  Now,  a  miner's  right  confers 
on  the  holder  all  the  rights  and  benefits  secured  by  a  mineral  license, 
and  the  fee  payable  for  the  latter,  which  was  formerly  20s.  for  one 
year,  has  been  reduced  to  5s.  for  twelve  months  and  2s.  6d.  for  six 
months,  as  in  the  case  of  a  miner's  right.  For  the  purpose  of  searching 
for  opal,  the  holder  of  a  mineral  license  or  a  miner's  right  is  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  and  to  occupy  400  by  400  feet  of  Crown  lands, 
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and  for  other  minerals  with  the  exception  of  gold  an  area  of  40 
acres ;  but  the  area  which  may  be  oconpied  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
for  and  winning  minerala  is  ranch  less,  being  100  feet  by  100  feet 
in  the  caee  of  opal,  fULd  4  acres  in  the  caae  of  other  minerals. 
A  mineral  prospecting  area  is  the  term  applied  to  land  oocnpied 
in  the  search  for  minerals,  and  a  miner^  claim  to  tJiat  ocon- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  winning  minerals.  For  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  coal,  the  holders  of  sixteen  miners'  riglit«  or 
mineral  licensee  may  conjointly  tt^e  posaession  of  not  more  than  640 
acres  aa  one  mineral  prospecting  area ;  and  for  any  other  nuneral  than 
coal,  gold,  or  opal,  the  holders  of  two  rights  or  licenses  tamy  take 
possession  of  not  more  than  80  acres.  The  extent  of  luid  which  may 
be  taken  possession  of  conjointly  as  a  mineral  claim  is  not  more  than 
12  acres,  by  the  holders  of  three  miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses,  in 
the  case  of  minerals  other  than  coal,  gold,  or  op^  ;  and  not  more  than 
200  feet  by  200  feet,  by  the  holders  of  four  miners'  right«  or  mineral 
licenses,  in  the  case  of  opal.  Wittiin  twenty-eight  days  of  the  discovery 
of  opal,  the  occupier  of  a  prospecting  area  must  mark  off  and  occupy  a 
mineral  claim  not  exceeding  200  feet  by  200  feet,  which  must  be  worked 
by  not  less  than  two  men.  In  the  case  of  other  minerals,  application 
must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  discoverj-  for  the  conversion  of  the 
prospecting  area  into  a  mineral  leasehold.  Aholder  of  a  mineral  license 
is  allowed  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  an  area  of  land  not 
exceeding  in  extent  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use  of 
water  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1901,  1,484 
mineral  licenses  were  issued,  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom  being 
£238. 

A  mineral  lease  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  any  other 
mineral  than  gold,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  applicant  for  such 
should  be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license.  In  the 
case  of  coal  the  minimum  area  which  may  be  leased,  unless  with  the 
special  consent  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum 
640  acres ;  for  other  minerals  the  area  may  not  be  more  than  80  acres, 
nor  less  than  20  acres,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  more 
than  one  lease.  The  term  for  which  a  lease  may  be  granted  ranges 
from  one  to  twenty  years,  and  the  annual  rent,  which  is  payable  in 
advance,  is  at  the  rate  of  5b.  per  acre.  Coal-mining  leases  carry  a 
royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  upon  al!  coal  raised,  the  rent  being  payable  until 
the  amount  is  exceeded  by  the  royalty,  when  the  latter  only  becomes 
payable.  Reserved  lands  may  be  leased  subject  to  the  same  ctHiditions 
as  Crown  lands,  unless  the  mineral  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the 
annua!  rental  is  fixed  at  2s.  per  acre  if  the  surface  of  the  land  or  any 
part  of  it  i.s  required,  Is.  6d.  per  acre  where  no  surface  is  required,  and 
Is.  per  acre  if  wholly  under  water.  The  royalty  payaUe,  liowever,  is 
the  same  as  that  cliarged  in  leases  of  Crown  lands.  The  labour 
conditions  of  the  leases  mentioned  are  proposed  by  the  applicant,  and 
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are  Bolqect  to  approval  bj  the  Secretary  for  Minee.  All  dcalinga  in 
ooiHiecti<m  witli  tbeae  leases  are  the  same  as  in  gold-mining  leasea.  The 
bolder  of  a  miner's  right,  or  of  a  lease  nmder  the  Act  of  1874,  may  be 
granted  an  authority  to  mine  for  mioends  under  roads,  streets,  navigable 
waters,  or  commons  or  reservee.  For  ooal  the  rent  is  28.  per  acre  per 
annum,  with  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  of  large  coal  and  3d.  per  ton  of 
small  coaL  if  the  royalty  exceeds  the  rent,  then  the  former  only  is 
p«7able.  In  the  case  <A  other  miperals  Ktoept  gold,  the  royalty  payaUe 
■a  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  a  rent  similar  to  that 
charged  tor  coal  lands.  In  the  case  of  small  u«aa  the  holding  of  a 
mineral  license  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  in  lien  of  payment  of 
rent 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1901,  the  area  held  under  lease  to  mine  for 
giM  WHO  6,941  acres,  and  for  other  tainer«ls  79,914  acres.  There  were 
383  acres  leased  for  pnrpoeee  of  water  conservation,  and  in  addition  to 
tbeee  8,701  acres  were  held  under  special  lease  for  gold-dredging,  making 
a  total  of  95,938  acree  of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  lease.  Under 
apiplication  to  lease,  the  area  of  auriferous  Crown  lands  held  was  1,377 
acres,  and  of  lands  upon  which  other  minerals  were  being  sought,  15,542 
acres,  giving  a  total  of  16,91 9  acres  of  Crown  lands  held  under  application 


MiNiHO  OK  Pbiti^tk  Lands. 

Certun  of  the  Grown  lands  of  the  state  have  been  alienated  from 
tine  to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  in  respeott^  gold  and  other 
mines^  which  might  aft^wards  be  found  therein.  Other  lands,  again, 
have  been  alienated  without  any  such  reservation ;  but  as  it  is  the 
established  law  that  the  right  to  the  royal  metal  gold  does  not  pass 
from  the  Crown  unless  by  esprees  oonveyance,  the  precious  metal  has 
remained  the  property  of  the  state  on  all  alienated  lands.  The  scope  of 
the  Uining  on  Private  Lands  Act,  passed  in  June,  1694,  was  limited  to 
the  mining  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony.  All  lands  alienated 
or  in  process  of  alienation  are  open  to  mining  for  gold  ;  but  to  mining  for 
the  other  metals,  those  lands  only  are  open  in  respect  of  which  the  rights 
are  expreesly  reserved  in  the  Crown  grants.  The  surface  of  lands  enclosed 
and  onder  cultivation  is,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  but  leases  of  such  lands  below  the 
sotfaoe,  at  such  depths  as  may  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  surface  from 
daiage,  may  be  granted.  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any  town  or 
village  are  exempt,  unless  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  Crown  lands  held  under  certain  forms  of 
lease,  or  reserved  for  various  public  purposes,  also  come  within  the  scope 
<d  the  Act  if  a  special  proclamation  to  that  effect  be  issued. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  may  obtain  an 
authority,  for  a  torm  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  but  renewable  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  warden,  purmittiiig  him  to  enter  upon  private  Und» 
for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  tia,  or  antimony. 
The  area  is  defined  by  the  warden,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  to  be  sought  for,  and  mining  oi>erationa  may  be  carried  on 
subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  and  compensation  fixed  by  the  warden. 
The  rent  is  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  The  area  must  not  exceed 
20  acres  in  the  case  of  ordinary  auriferous  lands,  or  40  acres  where  the 
natural  conditions  render  mining  operations  difficult  and  costly  ;  while 
for  other  minerals  the  maximum  area  is  80  acres.  These  authorities 
may  be  converted  into  leases,  the  rent  payable  being  £1  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  term  of  the  lease  cannot  exceed  20  years,  but  subject  to 
certain  conditions  renewal  for  a  similar  period  may  be  obtained.  In 
gold-mining  one  man  must  be  employed  for  every  9  acres ;  and  iu 
mining  for  silver,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  one  man  for  every  10  acres. 
Owners  of  private  lands  may  obtain  special  leases  for  mining  purposes 
without  payment  of  rent.  They  are  also  privileged  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  holders  of  miners'  rights  oi*  mineral  licenses  for  the  latter  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  mining  purposes  as  if  it  were  Crown 
land.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  a  lease  under  the 
Act ;  but  the  land  must  be  held  and  worked  subject  to  the  regulationa 
of  the  Mining  Board  in  force  for  the  time  being.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  owners  may  also  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  lands  other  than  alluvial,  or  grant  leases  of  the  ^ame,  the 
area  and  labour  conditions  being  similar  to  those  fixed  and  imposed  in 
connection  with  other  leases  granted  under  this  Act.  Every  agreement 
or  lease  of  this  kind  must  be  registered  within  fourteen  days 

A  prospecting  license  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right 
empowering  him  to  enter  upon  any  private  lands  open  to  gold-mining, 
and  not  otherwise  utilised  under  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and 
searching  for  gold.  Before  mining  operations  are  begun  a  deposit  most 
be  paid  to  cover  any  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  payable  alluvial  gold  is  discovered  the  land  may  be 
resumed  by  the  state,  the  discoverer  having  a  prefereut  right  to  a 
prospecting  claim.  The  Crown  has  also  the  power  to  resume  land  con- 
taining auriferous  quartz  veins,  provided  the  consent  of  the  owner  bo 
obtained ;  and  the  prospector  who  discovered  the  vein  may  apply  for 
a  lease. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1901,  the  area  of  private  lands  held  under 
lease  was  16,924  acres,  of  which  13,050  acres  were  held  under  gold 
lease,  2,273  acres  under  mineral  lease,  and  1,601  acres  were  being 
mined  for  gold  in  conjunction  with  other  minerals.  TTiere  were  also 
207  acres  luased  for  water  conservation  and  machinery  sites,  making  a 
total  of  17,131  acres  of  private  lands  under  occupation  for  mining  pur- 
jKises,  while  1,832  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.  On 
the  same  date,  permits  to  mine  for  gold  on  168  acres  of 'reserved  lands 
were  in  existence,  while  the  area  of  reserved  lands  held  under  permits 
to  mine  for  other  minei'als  was  49,127  acres. 
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MiNEBS  Employed  and  Production. 

The  followiog  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the 
past  eight  years.  The  Sgnr^  ■*<%  given  on  the  authority  of  the  returns 
to  the  Mines  Department: — 

llinen  employed  e(  end  at  each  yew- 


MM, 

isas. 

18»». 

ISOT. 

1898. 

I8W. 

IKOO. 

180L 

17,2W 
4,208 

64S 
1,5*2 
»,131 
287 
486 

21,434 
4,658 

868 
1,399 
9,022 
354 
6W 

22,207 
5,665 

810 
1,41» 
9,233 

227 
487 

21,286 
6,204 

19,919 
6,396 

19,348 
7,893 

2,369 
1,489 
10,339 
184 
1,198 

17,958 
8,196 

3.334 
1,413 
11,333 
158 
1,353 

12,064 
6,298. 

2.964 

Silvor  ud  rilrer 
lead. 

1,297      1,083 

9,626  {10,258 

353  ,      261 

732        937 

1,446 

33,616 

38,299 

42,820 

43,745 

•W,616 

Aa  the  table  shows,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  1901  to  the  extent  of 
0%-er  7,000  minerB  on  the  number  recorded  for  the  previous  year.  Gold 
mining  exhibits  the  largest  decrease,  the  total  employed  in  1901  being 
5,894  leas  than  in  1900.  Protracted  dry  weather,  coupled  with  the 
diversion  ot  labour  to  other  branches  of  industry,  is  mainly  responsibl 
for  thi»  deficiency. 

The  valae  of  mining  machinery  may  be  approximately  seii  down 
at  je3,107,000,  of  which  £1,000,000  represents  the  estimated  value  of 
ntachlnery  and  plant  used  in  connection  with  coal  and  shale  mines. 
Of  the  remainder,  ^07,000  represents  the  value  of  machinery  employed 
on  gold-fields,  X273,O00  the  amount  expended  on  gold-dredging  plant, 
£701,000  the  value  of  machinery  on  silver-fields,  £265,000  the  value  of 
plant  on  copper-fields,  while  oa  other  mineral  tields,  principally  tin,  the 
Talue  of  machinery  may  be  stated  at  £61,000. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  value  of  machinery  given  above  is. 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  large  smelting  plants  in  operation  at  Dapto, 
Cockle  Creek,  and  Woolwich,  of  the  copper  reducing  and  refining  plants: 
at  Lithgow  and  Newcastle,  and  of  the  plant  at  the  Eskbank  iron  works, 
the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £250,000. 

The  summary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  as  of  minerals  won 
in  the  years  1900  and  1901.  It  is  dilHcuIt  to  separate  the  values  of 
silver  and  lead  contained  in  the  ore  exported  from  Broken  Hilt  and 
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other  fields,  but  an  estimate  based  on  the  best  data  available  gives  their 
values  ae  silver,  £23^91,986,  and  lead,  £8,949,592  :— 


VJnt 

HtunL 

DmiDglSaO. 

IXuli«t>01. 

nimdatlBDl. 

£ 

l,t04,921 

S;fle4,lIT 

1,668,911 

90,662 

109,820 

142.724 

425,»1 

■      2,429 

5,640 

139,146 

44,187 
11,827 
80.000 
686 
19,207 

£ 

■921,^82 

1,854,463 

2,175,929 

41,469 

105,660 

■67;232 

480y824 

1,183 

6.665 

100,501 

4,067 

7,774 

;  130,000 

229 
1M,077 

£ 
40,661,815 

KBTOflena  Shale  

Uoke 

Tin    

Lead   (pig,  in   outte,   cacbouate, 
■nd  oliloride.) 

376,086 

Of*! ::.;.::;:.:.:;::::::;:: 

nlfiW 

Total  T«lae   £ 

6,488.068 

6,863,370 

138,256,292 

It  will  be  seeo  that  the  state  has  produced  various  minerals  of 
the  total  value  of  over  138^  millions  ateriing.  In  otmtectioD  Trith 
this  estimate  of  production,  it  may  be  explained  tiiat  tihe  figures 
relating  to  tin  and  copper  differ  from  those  appeniog  in  tlie  report  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Witipih.  The  ores  of  these  metals  are  imported 
in  lai^e  quantities  to  be  smelted,  and  the  refined  copper  and  tin,  tte 
production  of  this  smelting,  are  usually  exported  as  domestic  produoe, 
and  appear  as  such  in  the  mining  returns,  which,  of  course,  is  an 
error.  Also,  from  the  heading  "  Other  Minerals  "  some  of  the  ibnoB, 
such  as  limestone  flux  and  building-stones,  which  have  been  inclosed 
in  the  report  of  the  Mines  Department,  have  been  rejected  in  preparing 
the  above  -return. 


METAU.IC  MlNKBAI.a — Gou>. 

Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  state,  gold  c 
fopemost  plaoe,  both  on  account  of  tlie  quantity  ^licb  has  been 
raised,  and  of  tlie  influence  whidi  tlie  discovery  of  t^e  Toyal  metal 
has  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  country.  1^  date  of  the  diaoovevy 
of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for  a  loi^  time  the  theme  of  much 
controversy,  and  the  question  as  to  the  original  disooverer  was  long  dis- 
puted. It  is  now  agreed,  however,  that  the  existeuce  of  gold  vas  known 
to  the  authorities  during  tlie  early  days  when  the  stute  was  a  convict 
settlement,  but  for  obvious  official  reasons  the  matter  remained  aeeret. 
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ne  fint  anthentic  record  of  its  discovery  te  contaiaed  in  an  extnuit 
fron  Aiisifltaiit-Surveyor  Jamee  MoBrun's  Field-book,  bearing  dalie 
l£tfa  FebrMu;,  1638,  in  whicb  tke  follonring  note  appears; — "At 
g  eluiiB  ifO  linlEs  to  rirer,  and  marked  gum-tree — at  this  place  I  fotnd 
DQmeroas  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  in  the  hills  canT«nient  to 
tke  rrrer."  The  river  referred  to  is  the  Fiah  Hirer,  at  about  15  taileB 
frBD  Bathnrst,  not  far  from  the  ipot  to  which  tfae  first  gold-rssh  vae 
nade  tweaty-^ht  years  afterwards. 

In  1839,  Conat  8trseleoki  fonnd  goU  in  the  Yale  of  Clwydd,  and 
eoBusonkated  tfaedaeoverytoOoTemorOipps;  but  he  was  reqaeeted  to 
iBMptke  matter  secret,  leet  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  thepreciouB 
metal  ahMild  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  The 
Bev.  W.  B.  CUTk^  BiH<y  found  gold  in  1841,  in  the  Macquarie  Valley  and 
tin  Vale  of  Clwydd,  aud  expressed  his  belief  that  the  preciom  metal 
woi^  be  fotmd  abundantly  dispened  throughout  Uie  territory.  But  it 
wtm  not  ODtii  the  year  1861  tl»t  payable  depoaite  were  proved  to  exist 
in  New  Sootii  AV^eBiasd  this  important  discovery  was  due  to  Mr.  £. 
Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  WHne  time  previously  from 
Cklifom»,  painted  out  Ut  the  Ctovemment  the  localities  in  which  he  had 
found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Foods  and  Bummer 
Hill  Creek  and  the  Macqaarie  Biver,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and 
"WellingtOD.  Prospeccing  operatioDS  followed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  result  of  which  everyone  is  now  familiar.  A  few  weeks  later, 
ridi  depoaits  were  discovered  at  fiallarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other 
plaees  in  Victoria  ;  aud  the  world  witnessed  a  gold'-rush  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  to  these  states,  amilar  to  that  which  some  years  before  bad 
taken  place  to  California. 

Native  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  xpecies  of  gold  which  has  so'far 
been  found  in  New  ijouth  Wales,  and  was  first  met  with  in  easily  worked 
aUavial  deposits.  Tliese  diggings  have,  until  very  lately,  attiraoted  the 
gnat«r  number  of  miners,  as  the  precious  metal  is  obtained  witAtout 
eeatly  applianoee  ;  but  however  rich  they  may  be,  alluvial  deposits  are 
vavy  soon  worked  out,  their  area  generally  being  of  linut«d  extent.  In 
•odi  deposits  gold  is  fouad  associated  with  a  variety  of  minerals.  It  is 
bond  JD  the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  apnearaace,  and 
■onetimee  of  considerable  size.  Though  New  South  Wales  has  not 
ytrided  naggeta  of  such  an  extraordinary  siie  as  those  found  in  Victoria, 
yet  sone  splendid  specimens  of  that  gold  formation  have  been  unearthed 
at  varions  times.  In  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  ontheTuron 
Bmr  gold-^lds  which  weighed  106  lb.,  or  1,272  oz.  This,  however, 
tbeugh  called  a  "nugget,"  was  really  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  November, 
1868,  at  Bnrrandong,  near  Orange,  another  nuggei  was  found,  which 
wtMn  molted  at  the  Sydney  Mint  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of 
the  value  of  £4,389  8s,  lOd.  A  third  nugget,  called  the  Brennao,  was 
mU  in  fiyrfney  in  1861  for  £1,156.  In  1880  and  1882,  several  nuggets 
which  were  unearthed  at  Temora  weighed  from  59  to  139  rx. ;  and  in 
1887  KUgget«  were  found  by  fossickers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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four  of  which,  weighiog  respectively  357  oz.,  200  oi.,  47  oi.,  and  32  oz., 
were  obtained  at  Hargraves,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limestone 
Creek.  The  Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in 
that  year  at  Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was  worth' 
about  £1,236. 

Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been 
practically  abandoned  and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely 
scratched.  The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  for 
half  a  century  and  still  new  fields  and  fresh  deposits  are  being  dis- 
covered— in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
examined.  The  gold  formation  is  very  widely  difiiiBed  throughout  the 
state,  aa  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  Albert, 
Delegate,  and  Ballina  are  between  600  and  700  mites  distant  from  each 
other;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  country  covered  by 
formations  in  association  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds  70,000 
square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found  in  strata 
where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
area,  equal  to  nearly  oae-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  state,  has 
never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz- veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritio  and  talcose  schists,  as  well 
as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry.  Vein  gold  is  associated 
more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of 
gold  from  quartz-veins  requires  the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and 
gold-saving  appliances,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the 
ordinary  miner  seldom  possesses.  Quartz-mining  is  generally  carried 
on  by  companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Goal  Measures  at 
Tallawang,  and  in  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
detected  it  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  throngb 
the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  River.  These  auriferous  beach 
sands  have  of  late  years  given  employment  to  several  hundred  men. 
Along  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  state,  it  has  been  found 
near  the  shore,  in  the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
whilst  at  Bermagui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moruya 
and  Eden,  important  discoveries  have  also  lieen  made.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  province  in  which  gold  is  found, 
as  the  precious  metal  appears  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there  exist  deposits  which  will 
offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  minor  a  profitable  field  of  employment  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Belo^K  will  be  found  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  produced 
during  each  year,  since  1851.  The  New  South  Wales  gold  which  wm 
received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  in  1901  amounted  to  200,626  oz., 
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ol  the  gross  value  of  £692,100,  tbe  average  price  being  £3  9s.  Od. 
per  oz.  Tbe  ijuantity  exported  during  the  year  without  paaaing  through 
tbe  Mint  was  66,435  oz.,  valued  at  X229,l$2  :— 


TT. 

qoMiMty. 

Tmhw. 

V«H. 

<j™uiy. 

V>lH. 

CO. 

. 

02. 

£ 

1S31 

144,120 

468.336 

1878 

119,710 

430,200 

1BS2 

318,751 

2,660.946 

1870 

109,649 

407,219 

1SS3 

648,(»2 

1,781,172 

1880 

119,322 

444.263 

ISM 

237,910 

773.209 

1881 

151,612 

573.682 

1865 

171,367 

664,594 

1832 

140,469 

626,622 

ISH 

184,600 

689,174 

1683 

123.811 

458,630 

IS3T 

175,949 

674.477 

18S4 

107,403 

396,059 

ISSS 

286,708 

1,1H175 

1885 

103.736 

378,665 

IS» 

329,363 

1,260,127 

1886 

101.418 

366,294 

1860 

384.053 

1,465.373 

1887 

110,288 

394,579 

1861 

4«5,«S3 

1,806,171 

1888 

87,541 

317,241 

180S 

640,022 

2,467.780 

1889 

119,949 

434,784 

1863 

466,111 

1,796,170 

1890 

127,760 

460,285 

ISU 

340,267 

1,304.926 

1891 

163.683 

659,231 

1865 

320,316 

1,231,243 

1892 

158,502 

676.290 

18M 

290,014 

1,116,404 

1893 

179,S88 

661,286 

]8ff7 

271.886 

1,053,578 

1894 

334.787 

1,166,717 

1868 

255,662 

004.665 

IS95 

360. 16S 

1,316,929 

1869 

251,491 

974,149 

1896 

296,072 

1,073,360 

1870 

240.656 

931,016 

1897 

302.817 

1,128,164 

1871 

323.609 

1.250,485 

1898 

340,493 

1,244,330 

1872 

425,283 

l,«44,177 

1899 

496,196 

1.761,815 

1873 

362,104 

1.396,373 

1900 

345,650 

1,194,521 

1874 

271,166 

1,041,614 

1901 

267,061 

921,282 

1875 

230,S?2 

877,604 

1876 

167.411 

613,190 

Total 

13,476,633 

49,661,816 

1877 

124,118 

471,448 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  gold  won  in  1899  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  year  since  1863,  and  during  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  table  only  five  years,  viz.,  1852,  1853,  1861,  1862,  and  1863,  show 
higher  values  for  production. 
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Aavthe  tal^  shows,  there  was  a  oonaideraMe  decrease  in  prodtiHim 
during  1901  as  compared  with  the  previoiM  year,  while  the  total  value 
of  gold  won  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  £273,239.  The  nnmber  of  gtAl 
miners  employed  also  shows  a,  decrease  of  5,891  on  the  previous  year's 
total.  IHie  effects  of  the  drought  and  the  diversion  of  labour  to  more 
profitable  avenues  of  employment  are  apparent  from  the  falling  off  in. 
number  of  minerB  and  volume  of  production,  while  in  connection  with 
the  figures  for  the  last  two  years  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  yield  was 
indtiMiced  by  the  fact  that  the  increased  attention  given  to  dredging 
and  hydraulio  sluicing  absorbed  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  capital  uid 
labour  usually  devoted  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  gold-mining.  It  was 
expected  thut  these  methods  of  gold-saving  would  have  added  more 
largely  to  the  output  in  1899,  but  operations  were  restricted  by  the  fact 
that  the  Gold  Dredging  Act  which  validated  all  leases  and  applications 
for  leasee  approved  of  prior  to  its  operation  was  not  passed  till  December, 
1899,  The  introduction  of  the  systems  of  dredging  and  sluicing  has 
awakened  considerable  activity  in  certain  districts  where  gold  is  being 
saved  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  also  from  wet  lands  which 
the  ordinary  alluvial  miner  experienced  considerable  diificulty  in  work- 
ing, lite  initial  cost  in  these  undertakings  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the  lar^e  quantity  of  material  that  can 
be  treated  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  saving  in  labour,  more  than 
compensate  for  it.  With  the  present  improved  appliances  it  is  posdble 
to  treat  profitably  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  one  or  two  grains  to 
the  ton,  while  a  large  percentage  of  gold,  and  particularly  of  fine 
gold,  is  obtained  by  operating  over  alluvial  drifte  previously  worked 
in  a  crude  way  by  the  alluvial  miner.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
dredges,  coupled  with  a  better  understanding  of  local  conditions, 
will  cause,  undoubtedly,  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  total  gold 
yield. 

In  1900  large  area?  were  taken  up  for  dredging  for  gold  and  tin,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dredges  were  only  working  for 
short  periods  in  the  year  results  were  very  satisfactory.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1900  applications  were  received  for  21,331  acres,  the 
total  area  leased  being  6,943  acres.  The  leases  applied  for  were 
situated  on  the  following  rivers  with  their  tributaries  : — The  Clarence, 
Macqnarie,  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  Tumut,  Snowy,  Tuross,  and  Turon. 
Th^  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  twenty-two  dredges  in  operation,  and 
ten  others  were  neating  completion.  The  estimated  value  of  working 
dredges  and  plant  was  £158,788,  and  the  probable  cost  of  those  in 
course  of  construction  was  set  down  at  £80,000.  The  returns  from 
twdve  "bucket "  dredges  show  that  1,344,057  cubic  yards  of  material 
wCTe  treated  in  29,487  working  hours,  the  gold  won  amounting  to 
7,023  oz.,  valued  at  £26,627,  or  aji  average  of  2§  grains,  worth  4|d. 
for  every  yard.  The  cost  of  wovking,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expendied 
in  alterations  and  repairs,  was  given  as  £10,280,  or  a  fraction  over 
l|d.  per  cubic.yard  treated.     From  returns  of  three  "pump"  dredges. 
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it  wavfimnd-tfut  25^741  ovino  ynds  cf  materml  were  opuated  on, 
aad  7tdd«fl  1,726  oa.  «rf  gold,  vrioed  at  £6,617,  of  an  &rerags  of 
3^  grftios,  worth  6|d.  por  cubic  yard  treated.  loionBatioo  b»  to  ctxt 
ot  workiBgia  net  jpvMi,  bmt  it  a[^ar»thae  punp  dredging  or  hydnuilic 
gfaucmg  ianore  expenajve  than  boekefr  dBadging.  While  it  is  pos^cde 
Cor  two  tmn  tn  work  a  baeb^t  dredge,  eight  are  required  fop  pnroping 
or  slnMii^  Under  certain  conditions,  bowervr,  the  pump  dredge  is-' 
tB«f«edeetiTetfaMi  thebtMcket  dredger  Wheie  the  b«d  rook  or  bottom 
ia  faanl  and  uneTen,  the  backet  dredge  fin)s  to  recover  the  gold  lodged 
in  creviceH,  wfaiie  in  deposits  exceeding  50  feet  in  depth  the  hydraulie. 
sioice  is  also  found  mere  effiMtiv& 

It  is  A  well-known  faet'  tbnt  in  yeare  of  -  prosperity,  when  emplo^- 
laent  o£.  all'  kiiul*  ia  easily  obtainable,  people  are  attracted  from  gold- 
mining  to  other  porsuits,  which,  while  ofiering  smaller  chances  of 
rapidly  acquiring  wealth,  nevertheless  give  steady  employment,  and 
when  woric  in  the  ordinary  occnjNitionfi  is  scarce,  these  persons  again 
tarn  tbeir  attention  to  gold-toining.  The  depression  in  trade  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  few  years  had,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  seekers  after  gold,  many  of  the 
unemployed  beii^  supplied  by  the  Qovemment  with  miners'  rights 
and  with  railwi^  passes  to  t«ke  them  to  likely  ^ts  where  a  living 
could  be  made  by  fossi^ing,  on  condition  that  the  cost  should  be 
afterwards  refonded  whan  the  men  were  in  a  position  to  p^  the  money. 
A  large  number  ol  applications  were  made  by  the  relatives  and 
mates  of  these  men  for  assistance  to  join  their  friends,  showing  that, 
at  any  rate,  many  of  those  originally  sent  fosfdoking  found  sufficient 
inducementtoi-emainoB  the  fields.  It' would  beii(£t  both  tbft  individual 
and  the  state  if  a  larger  number  of  the  labouring  papulation  of  the 
province  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  laws  under  which  the 
beUer  oi  a  nineHs  right  toKy  take  up  a  reudence  urea,  ia  addition  to  a 
daiiB,  OB  the  gidd-gelds. 

In  o^ier  directieaa  maeh  enterprise  baa  been  shown  dnrii^  the  last- 
fow  years  in  thrtMareh  for  gold,  and  qwartE  reefe  hare  been  opened  up 
IB  aaay  parta  with  profitable  resadts.  0)d  workings,  whic^  had  been 
abaadoaed  yeaia  baiore,  under  an  impreesion  that  they  were  valuable 
only  on  the  snrfaee,  and  whidi  hnd  soaroely,  in  a^  instance,  been  tested 
to  a  greater  dsptlt  tiimx  200  feet,  have  bem  reopened  with  eooouraging^ 
rennka,  and  qnartn-mining  ia  becoming  more  and  more  a  permanei^ 
indnatry,  the  yield  being  now  mere  thui  twice  aa  great  as  it  was  eigbb 
yean  ago.  In  cOHseetion  with  qnartz-miiuiig,  it  is  noteworthy  that  th» 
deepeat  mine  in  New  Sontb  Wain  is  only  a  little  over  1,000  feet,  wiiile 
in  Viotona  payable  stone  ia  beit^  raised  from  eight  mines  over  3,000 
feet  in  d^tb,  and  £rom  nine  others  over  2,500  feet  deep,  ^lile  there 
■re  m>  lesa  ttian  tivdve  other  mines  in  which  the  shafts  we  down 
2,000  feet  or  onnr.  With  the  object  of  encouraging  miiMK>wners  to 
iiaJi  the  reefs  and  alluvial  deposits  at  greater  depths  than  are  now 
worked,  the  Q«vemin«it   of  Nenv  South  Wales  offered   a  reward  of 
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£3,000  for  (be  discovery  of  payable  quartz  or  alluvial  at  a  depth  of 
1,500  feet,  the  amoant  to  be  increased  to  X3,000  vhen  a  depth  of 
■    2,000  feet  is  reached. 

The  namber  of  men  employed  in  altuvial  and  ia  quartz-miiiiDg 
during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the 
industry,  is  set  down  below.  Steady  and  rapid  progress  in  the  employ- 
ment afforded  in  quartz-mining  may  be  traced  from  1892  to  1897,  since 
which  year  the  increase  in  the  number  of  miners  so  employed  has  not 
been  maintained  ;  in  alluvial  mining  the  progress  has  also  been  decided, 
but  in  this  branch  of  tho  industry  the  number  of  men  engaged  is  liable 
to  fluctuate  with  accessions  to  and  withdrawals  from  the  ranks  of  the 
fossickers,  according  to  the  state  of  the  labour  maricet.  All  the  men 
employed  in  quartz-mining  arc  Europeans,  but  on  alluvial  fields  779 
Chinese  found  occupation  in  1900 : — 


Nnmber 

XHinenL 

Y«M. 

AUiiiU. 

QUHtC 

AlluiU. 

Quuti. 

No. 

No. 

OE. 

01. 

1891 

4,748 

6,418 

50,795 

102,788 

1802 

4,030 

5,019 

35,390 

123,113 

1893 

6,401 

6,566 

66,337 

123,951 

18M 

8,742 

8,466 

03,742 

231,045 

1806 

11,331 

10,103 

81,046 

278,619 

1896 

10,138 

12,069 

77,290 

218:782 

1897 

9,030 

12,256 

75,249 

227,568 

1898 

8,303 

11,616 

68,224 

272,260 

8,030 

11,318 

91,477 

404,719 

1900 

8,387 

9,071 

68,782 

276,868 

The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts ;  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders  of 
the  tipper  Lachlan;  and  the  Broidwood,  and  Tumut  and  Adelong 
districts.  In  1880,  the  Temora  gold-fields,  in  the  Murrumbidgee 
district,  about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  inland  town  of  Wa^iga 
Waggo,  were  discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  district  is  now  drifting  from  mining  into  an 
important  agricultural  settlement.  In  the  north  of  the  state, 
in  the  Kew  England  district)  on  the  coast,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester; and  in  the  extreme  north-west,  at  Mount  Poole,  Mount 
Browne,  and  Tibooburra,  the  gold-fields  maintain  a  considerable 
population  of  miners.  Hydraulic  sluicing  is  adopted  in  several  mines 
in  the  New  England  district.  At  TJralla  Creek,  the  Brown's  Paddock 
Gold  Mines  Company  has  put  into  operation  a  novel  and  cheap 
system  of  mining  in  alluvial.  This  creek  bos  for  years  past  been  the 
depository  of  the  tailings  from  the  old  Sydney  Flat  diggings,  which  have 
filled  it  for  several  feet  above  tlie  original  level ;  in  addition,  there 
is  below  this  sediment  an  alluvial  deposit  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness 
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on  the  bed-rock.  To  mine  this  profitably,  the  whole  of  the  material 
hu  to  be  removed  and  washed  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  these  operations,  a  system  of  dredging  and  hydraulic  sluicing 
combined  has  been  adopted,  the  machinery  employed  being  capable  of 
rkising  60  cubic  yards  of  stnff  and  150,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  throe  previous  years,  opera- 
tions were  not  commenced  till  February,  1900;  they  were  continued 
throughout  the  year  with  satisfactory  results.  Water  supply  works 
have  been  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £4,500,  and  the  suction 
dredge  is  valued  at  £4,810.  Hydraulic  sluicing  is  also  carried  out  at 
fiiandra,  on  the  southern  table-land,  where  extensive  reservoirs  have 
been  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  attacked  in  various  places  ;  foid 
at  Tumbarumba.  The  powerful  pumping  machinery,  which,  early  in 
1898,  was  erect«d  on  the  ground  held  by  the  Tumbarumba  Flat 
Gold-sluicing  Company,  has,  f^r  an  exhaustive  trial,  proved  the  large 
area  operated  npon  to  be  quite  worthless,  and  the  enterprise  of  testing 
the  ground  involved  a  heavy  loss.  The  machinery  was  moved  to  the 
ground  lately  held  by  the  United  Trades  Company  in  the  bed  of 
Tumbarumba  Creek,  and  the  results  so  far  are  exceedingly  good.  Near 
Wagonga,  in  the  southern  mining  district,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  hydraulic  sluicing  on  a  large  scale  in  connection  with  allnvial 
leases  at  Makin's  Creek. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  during  1900  from  several 
alluvial  mines  where  the  quantity  of  material  treated  is  ascertainable : — 


Dtatrirt. 

q™,tiiir. 

Av™^P« 

Yield  ot 
Gold. 

Albert   

Bitbnnt   

ClareDoe  k  Richmoiul 

LaohUn 

Mudgea 

•PeelaDdUralU   

•Sonthem  

*T>unut  and  Aadong 

Total  

Icds. 
33,640 
68.675 
2,160 
23,322 
17,550 
2,130 
],6I7 
27,050 
366,648 

OK.  dwt.  gr 
0      0  12 
0      1  18 
0      3  12 
0      2  20 
0      I    2 
0      0  16 
0      1     5 
0      1    2 
0      0    4 

OK. 

eoi 

5,144 
382 

3.351 
960 

98 
1,514 
3,136 

534,702 

0      0  13 

15.558 

*  BluldDg  opentloni  principitll J. 

The  principal  quartz-veins  worked  in  Kew  South  Wales  are  situated 
near  Adelong,  Armidale,  Batburst,  Hill  End,  Urange,  Farkes,  and 
Wyalong.  The  districts  which  produced  the  largest  quantities  of  gold 
during  1900  were — Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  (where  the  precious  metal 
is  lately  associated  with  copper),  44,676  oz. ;  Wyaloog  and  Wyalong 
West,  32,425 oz.  ;  Peak  Hill,  13,383 oz.;  HUlgrove,  12,435 oz.;  Adelong, 
ll,870oz.';  Gundagai,  11,062  oz.;  Wellington  (chiefly  MitcheU'sCreek), 
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8,930  OS.  ;  Orange  (chiefly  Loi^iiow),  6,466  oc ;  Forkes,  5,^6  oz. ; 
Forbes,  5,443  oe. ;  Aralnen  (chiefly  dredging),  4,9EIA<iz. ;  CoobtniDtKliB, 
4,009  oz. ;  Rooldfty,  4,009  oa. ;  Metz  ({onncriyHiUpnTsW«et),  3,770  oe.; 
Sunny  CoFncrj  3,721  oz. ;  Hill  End,  3,441  oa.  ;  Wattae  PI»t,  3,325  (w.  ; 
Smart  Town,  3,177  oz. ;  Nowra,  2,997  oz. ;  Draiee,  2,913  ok.  ;  Moaot 
McDoDftld,  2,853  oz.  ;  Oalgong,  2,800  oz. ;  Tnmbaniraba,  2,460  ox. ; 
Urall*,  2,231  OB.  ;  Windeyer,  2.222  oa. ;  Sofal*(priiuapaUy  by  dredging), 
2, 1 90  oz, ;  and  Temorft,  2, 1 27  oz. . 

In  additi(»i  to  the  Mount  Diyedale  gold-fieU,  in  the  Gofa&r  district, 
discovered  in  1893,  the  nuwt  important  find  of  recent  years  was  made 
at  Wyalong,  in  tb»  Laohlaa  diatriot,  where  the  largest  amevnt  oC 
gold  wmtin  1897,  1898,  and  lS99waaobtained.  Olie  first  prospectit^ 
claim  on  thia  iield  waaregiitered  on  the  26tfa  December,  1893  ;  a  great 
rush  at  once  ensued,  and  ia  the  early  part  of  1894  there  were  probably 
more  than  10,000  persons  on  the  ground  ;  the  popnJation  now  numberv 
4,200,  of  whom  ^tont  1,600  ore  miners. 

The  following  table  shows  tha  progress  of  the  Wyaloi^  field  sinoe 
1894 :— 


OoldWm. 

Qu«.Uty. 

VWuft. 

189* 
189S 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

9,649 
24,487 
33,496 
34,370 
34,588 
44.676 
32,425 

£ 
36,948 
91,864 
130,000 
137,490 
138,328 
178,700 
129,700 

For  the  period  1897-9  the  prodnetion  of  Wyalong  was  the  highest 
from  any  one  field,  bnt  the  output  during  1900  was  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  field.  The  decrease  in  the  yield  in 
oompai-ison  with  former  periods  was  caused  by  the  mine-owners  treating 
large  quantities  of  low-grade  ores  raised  in  previous  years.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this  profitably,  the  services  of  400  miners  were  dispensed 
with,  so  that  there  was  an  average  of  only  1,200  miners  employed,  as 
against  1,600  in  1699  and  1698.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prospecting  in  search  of  allavial,  but  no  finds  of  any 
importance  resulted.  The  estimated  value  of  the  maefain«y  on  this 
field  is  .£60,500,  and  the  reduction  works  comjMise  four  batteries  of  67 
head  of  stamps,  one  Huntington  mill,  four  <^ranideand  two  chlorinatioB 
jJants.  Another  cyanide  plant  is  in  coarse  of  erection.  The  gold 
from  the  Wyalong  district  is  very  pure,  averaging  £i  par  oz.  Sowe  of 
the  ore  obtuned  on  this  fidd  is  exceptionally  rich,  l^e  highly  mineralMod 
stone  won  at  the  lowest  d^iths  averaging  from  5  oz.  to  24  oz:  per  ton. 
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"Om  l&rge  quantity  of  low^rade  ore  treated  during  1900,  however, 
todneed  the  average  to  a  little  under  1  -3  oz.  per  ton  of  material  treated. 

Hie  Cabar  and  Mount  Drysdale  dtBtrict  now  holds  the  premiN- 
poaidoR  as  a  gold&eld,  the  yield  daring  1 900  exceeding  that  of  Wyalong 
by  12,2S1  oa.  The  gold  won  at  Cobar  is,  however,  not  so  ime  as  that 
obtained  at  Wyalong,  and  only  averafi;ee  £3  IO3,  pw  oa.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  field  during  1900  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the  Cobar 
G<^  Minefl  Company,  Zomited.  l^is  company  possesses  a  epleadid 
w»ter  supply,  and  the  equipment  of  the  mine  is  considered  the  beat 
in  N«w  South  Wales,  Daring  the  year  ended  September,  67,046 
tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  and  yidded  gold  vidued  at  X27,f)30,  aiad 
a£ter  dedtuting  all  expenses  of  treatment,  a  profit  of  nearly  £21,000 
rewlted.  The  yield  for  the  district  in  1900  was  44,676  oz.,  valued 
at  £157,108. 

'nte  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtained  from 
certain  parceb  <^  quartz  cnab«d  in  each  of  the  raining  districts 
during  1900: — 


Wrtriot. 

Quantity. 

per  ton. 

Vi^WofOoW. 

]20 

50,347 

1,588 

104,552 

868 

83,004 

S4,201 

864 

30,534 

27,626 

3,506 

24,874 

oi.clwt.gr. 
0  16  16 
0    6  23 
on  17 
0    8  17 
0  12    5 
0  15    7 

0  7    8 

1  8    2 
0  12  22 
0    8    4 
0  n  12 
0    9  15 

01. 

17.371 
1,170 
45,653 
530 
63,401 

ClurenccaodRiohnond  

Hunter  and  Macleay    

Pe«landUr»lla 

1»,739 

2,010 
11,985 

382.084 

0  10    2 

The  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,  always 
oontaining  traces  of  other  metab,  such  as  copper,  iron,  and  bismuth, 
aad  often  a  fair  percentage  of  silver.  To  the  presence  of  silver  its  light 
yellow  colour  is  due.  New  South  Wales  gold  is  generally  lighter  in  colour 
than  Victorian  gold,  but  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  found  in  the 
fields  of  Southern  Queensland.     Its  specific  gravity  averages  about  17 -5. 

The  average  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  each  miner  in  1900 
was  19-25  oz.,  valued  at  £66  10s.  4d.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  small  sum  represents  the  total  earnings  of  these  men 
for  the  year.  Many  of  the  miners  follow  other  pursuits  daring  a  portion 
of  the  year ;  besides  this,  there  were  several  new  fields  which  so  far 
had  yielded  very  small  returns,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
engaged  in  projecting.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  quantity  of 
gold  won  per  miner  has  been  17-24  os.,  valued  at  M'i  is.  lOd. 
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The  steam  engines  employed  in  quartz-miaing  in  1899  numbered  318, 
with  an  aggregate  of  6,776  horee-poirer.  There  were  also  172  crushing- 
machines,  and  1,986  stamp-heads.  In  alluvial  gold  and  tin  mining 
there  were  employed  62  steam  engines,  of  which  the  aggregate  hoise- 
power  equalled  1,535.  The  value  of  the  ma,chinerj  employed  in  gold- 
mining  is  estimated  at  £973,177,  of  which  £150,788  was  expend^  on 
gold-dredging  plant. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1900  was  11 — 
seven  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Nine  men  lost  their  lives  in 
auriferous  quartz-miniog,  and  two  in  alluvial  workings.  Sixteen  serious 
accidents  and  21  of  a  minor  character  occurred  in  quartz  mines. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1900,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  represents  a  total  value  of  £443,550,310,  extracted  in 
the  short  space  of  forty-nine  years.  The  share  of  each  state  and  of 
New  Zealand  in  the  production  of  this  wealth  is  given  below  : — 


8.^ 

Value. 

State. 

48,740,533 
257.386.448 
50,209,78.3 

2,294,976 
22,914,060 

4,598,412 

percent. 
11-0 

Victoria  

58-0 

386,144.210 
67,406,100 

443,560,310 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  amonnt  was  produced  by  the 
State  of  Victoria — amounting,  in  fact,  to  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
whola  Kew  Zealand  is  the  next  largest  prodaccr,  Queensland  coming 
third,  and  New  South  Wales  fourth.  For  the  ten  years  ended  1900, 
the  world's  production  of  gold  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


26,130.000 
29,260,000 
31,110,000 
38,036,000 
41,413,000 


44.077,000 
49.023,000 
1>»,038,000 
64.006,000 
52,638,000 


Of  the  total  value  for  1900,  the  Commonwealth  produced  about  2 
per  cent.,  and  New  South  Wales  alone,  2  3  per  cent. 
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Silver. 


Up  to  the  year  1862  the  quantity  of  silver  raiBed  in  New  South 
Wales  'wati  very  small,  but  in  that  and  following  years  extensive 
discoveries  of  this  metal,  associated  principally  with  lead  and  copper 
ores,  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  notably  at  Boorook, 
in  the  New  England  district,  and,  later  on,  at  Sunny  Comer,  near 
Bathnrsti,  and  at  Silverton,  Broken  Hill,  and  other  places  on  the  Barrier 
RAnge. 

The  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  and  Broken  Hill 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  have,  more  than  any  other,  attracted 
attention.  This  rich  silver-field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles 
Basp,  a  boundary  rider  on  Monnt  Gippe  Kno,  extends  over  2,500  square 
nules  of  country,  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining 
centres  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  on 
the  confines  of  South  Australia.  In  tiie  Barrier  Bange  district  the 
lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists  and  banded 
gneissea,  intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by 
nnmerons  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken 
Hill  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width  from  iO 
feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,the  country  having 
been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into 
numerous  leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  at  Port  Pine,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting 
plant  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted 
the  services  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been 
gained  in  the  celebrated  silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  end  of 
May,  1901,  the  Company  treated  5,230,491  tons  of  silver  and 
ailver-lead  ores,  producing  109,108,825  oz.  of  silver  and  470,538  tons  of 
lead,  valued  in  the  Loudon  market  at  £23,131,330.  They  have  paid 
dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of  .£7,400,000,  besides  the  nominal 
valae  of  shares  from  the  several  "Blocks."  The  sura  spent  in  the  erec- 
tion and  construction  of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  has 
been  about  XI, 183,302.  The  mine  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  last 
twelve  months  was  £584,176,  including  £132,768  paid  to  contractors 
and  X50,961  for  quarrying.  The  balance  of  £400,447  was  made  up  of 
mine  wages,  X90,080;  smelters'  wages,  £133,835  ;  lixiviation,  chloridia- 
ing,  concentration,  roasting,  and  refinery  wages,  £150,104  ;  and  electric 
light,  machine-shop  woges,  and  assay  expenses,  £26,428.  The  net  profit 
for  the  year  was  £214,400.  Besides  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there 
are  workings  at  Silverton  and  Thackaringa  in  the  same  district.  The 
total  value  of  minerals  exported  from  the  Barrier  district  during  1900 
was  £2,281,227,  distributed  as  follows: — Silver-lead  ore,  concentrates 
and  slimes,  420,335  tons,  £2,145,082;  copper  ore,  and  contained  in  matte, 
1,193  tons,  £14,123;   zinc  concentrates,  19,734  tons,  £38,611;  lead- 
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chloride  and  carbonate,  1,889  tons,  X65,387 ;  tin  ore,  92  cwt.,  £260 ; 
and  gold  contained  in  silver-lead  ores,  4,441  oz.,  ^17,764.  The  quantity 
of  pure  silver  oontained  in  l^e  iteme  «DnmeiiKted  amaunted  to  about 
8,682,500  oz, 

Asaaaturalcoiisequeneeaf  theauoeeBaof  tiie  Broken  Hill  minee.BnBi- 
bersof  miners -were  attracted  to  the  difltrict,  and  the  popiiiation,  whioh  ia 
1883  conaisted  of  only  a  ietc  station  hands,  bad  risen  at  the  date  of  Ae 
1-891  ceaMiEto'artatalo£24,436ssul8,of  wiiom  6,4^  men  were  employvd 
in  and  nbout  the  mines.  The  population  of  the  district  at  31st  Marofa, 
1901,  tbe  date  of  the  last  CMiBiis,ifaad  iacreaoed  to  28,903  pOTwHiB,  <^ 
vhom,  1!7,516  were  vitiiin  the  mmucipal  boundariee  of  Broken  Hill, 
and  7,405  employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  aggregate  ontpvt  <i 
the  mines,  inctadingtbe  Proprietary,  to  t^e  etid  of  1900,  was  vtdaed  at 
£28,349,751  ;and  Uie  valne  of  the  ataehinery  in  tbe  Banier  diatriot  «t 
the  end  of  the  year  was  £ft46,930.  This  is  much  lees  than  the  valves 
previossly  set  down,  the  redttctioo  being  ehiefly  dne  to  the  rewaral  of 
madiineiy  to  Port  Pirie,  whore  the  inciting  operations  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Company .  are  now  wholly  carried  out.  Far  this  reason,  too, 
the  prodaotion  is  exported  as  ore,  as  sho'WQ  abore.  The  proximity  ot 
Silvei-ton  and  tJie  Barrier  district  to  Stwt^  Australia  could  nut  fail  «o 
attract  the  attentimi  of  the  business  people  at  Adelaide,  who  were  not 
slow  to  realise  tjie  advantages  which  they  would  obtain  1^  ottraoting 
towards  their  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such  immenHe  wealth. 
The  railway  system  of  South  Aiistralia  was  immediately  extended  to 
the  border,  and  a  tramway  was  laid  down  in  New  South  Wales,  thus 
oonnecting  the  town  of  Bilverton  and  the  mines  of  Broken  Hill  with 
the  railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pirie,  in  the  latter  instance  reduci^ 
the  land  carriage  by  some  70  to  80  mileii. 

The  following  tables  bare  been  compiled  from  retaras  «a[q>lied  to  tjm 
D^mrtment  of  Mines,  and  represent  the  estima;ted  gross  ntetallic  con- 
tents and  the  value  of  tbe  production  from  the  Broken  Hill  field  dunug 
1900:— 


CUsaotOMorPreduct. 

o«.*c.. 
tnMcd. 

EBImUsd  OroM  GoBtsnU. 

aiiw. 

L«d. 

Copper. 

Sulphide  ItMulconoentrateii 

ZiDO  oonceDtratM    

Lead  oarbonate    

,,     iiUphide 

Coppermatte  

Slimea 

Middlings 

Sulphidea,  chloride.,  to... 
Sulphide  ore 

Totri 

tons. 

244,9a) 

1,68» 

10,357 

280 

184 

93,S00 

1111,652 

623 

C,395;007 

19.200 

773,121 

16,381 

1,823 

l.i:iS,948 

1,751,734 

Sft,685 

tOUR. 

133,091 
194 

2,577 
90 
19 

i2,m 

17,675 

tons. 

I9,8K 

552 

365 
388 

tona. 
"""3 

10,13e,8>6 

1W,780 

34.9TO;    763 

3 
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c.o™..^ 

V%lmaanmCoatu<tM. 

•tcM. 

BU™, 

LMd. 

Zlsc. 

flold. 

Oopper. 

,.     nlphide  

£ 

2,909,006 

M,a26 

135,177 

3.491 

•m 

335,642 

M6.0S4 

5,000 

2,518 

£ 
748,714 

2,319 
90,745 

2,047 

2tG 

13^«S4 

205,609 

6.000 

2,618 

Z,2«;«ai 

3,968 

42,880 

1,444 

823 

201,868 

800,476 

£ 
11,040 

1,460 

£ 

sSEST"!',!!..;:;;:':::::;;: 

MMldlil«B „.. 

' 

Toiri 

4.0«,780 

1,190,832 

2,799.6«7    11,040 

a.012 

219 

The  totala  shown  above  do  not  represent  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  metab  actwally  extracted,  ae  a  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
the  slimes  and  middlings  cannot  be  profitably  dealt  with.  There  are 
also  considerable  quantities  of  tailings  lying  at  tfae  mines,  vhich  at 
present  have  no  commercial  value,  owiog  to  tbe  absence  of  an  ecoaomical 
method  of  treatment  The  estimated  metal  contents,  based  on  the 
Avenge  assay  returns,  are  given  below  : — 


.Brtln»tHl  Orm  ContnU. 

eovw. 

LMd. 

Vm. 

476.051 
4.861 

5,757 
816 

2,783,706 
47.254 
62  335 
10,846 

torn. 

27,716 
219 
333 
30 

O^ittS^lali^'  ..Z'.ZZ'.Z'.. 

1,332 
186 

2,904,040 

28,3118 

74.668 

The  difficulties  previously  experienced  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
in  smelting  the  tine  sulphide  ores  and  concentrates  have  been  practically 
orercome,  and  the  company  now  has  three  briqiietting  machiries  at 
work.     The  concentrators  have  also  been  completed,  so  that  the  plant 
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is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence,  capable  of 
treating  10,000  tons  per  week.  In  many  centres  of  mioiDg  industry 
the  treatment  of  the  Bulphides  is  engaging  much  attention,  and  experi- 
ments are  still  in  progress  to  find  some  more  complete  and  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  these  complex  ores. 

During  1900  the  state  metallurgical  works  were  closed  down,  as  it 
was  considered  that  the  requirements  of  the  mining  industry  were  fully 
met  by  the  large  smelting  works  at  Dapto,  near  Lake  Illawarra,  and  at 
Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle.  The  following  figures  show  the  opera- 
tions of  these  works  during  1900,  when  over  600  hands  were  employed. 
The  gross  weight  of  ore  treated  was  64,740  tons,  which  produced 
80,064  oz.  of  gold,  1,661,823  oz.  of  silver,  23,823  tons  of  lead,  and  988 
tons  of  copper.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  ore  treated  includes  a 
quantity  of  imported  ores. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from 
New  South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1901  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


Silver. 

esd,  uid  On. 

Yai. 

QuMUt)-. 

ToUl 

Qumtl^. 

Vmlae. 

Value. 

0«. 

HbUI. 

Up  to 

OE. 

£ 

tons 

tons 

£ 

£ 

I68I 

728,779 

38,618 

178,405 
9,024 
16,488 

19,780 
159,187 

192 

5,025 

360 

183,430 

1882 

12 

9,384 

1883 

77,066 

108 

1,625 

16,113 

1SS4 

93,860 
794,174 

4,668 
2,098 

123  174 

142,964 
266,813 

1885 

191 

107,626 

1S96 

1,015,433 
177.308 

197,544 
32,458 

4802 

294,485 
541,952 

492.029 

1887 

12,5.10 

574,410 

1888 

375,084 

66,668 

11.739 

18,102 

1,076,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72,001 

46,965 

34,680 

1.899.197 

1,971,198 

1890 

498,552 

95,410 

89,720 

2,667.144 

li.7e2,664 

1891 

729,590 

134,850 

92,384 

65,396 

3.484,739 

3,619.589 

1892 

350,662 

56,884 

87,605 

46,650 

2,420,952 

2,477,836 

1893 

531,872 

78.131 

155,859 

58,401 

2,953,589 

3,031,720 

1894 

848,822 

94,150 

137.813 

42,513 

2,195,339 

2,289,4^ 

1695 

550,142 

81,858 

190,193 

29,687 

1,580,813 

1,642,671 

1890 

202,789 

26.518 

267,363 

19,573 

1,758,933 

1,785,451 

1897 

150,005 

lejii 

270,913 

18,105 

1,681, .528 

1,698,239 

1898 

633,059 

59,278 

388,460 

10,109 

1.644.777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76,913 

424,337 

20,290 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

1900 

774,203 

90,243 

420.910 

2,613,874 

2,604,117 

1901 

448,501 

50,484 

400.157 

16,921 

1,603,970 

1.854,463 

Total... 

10,021,330 

1,612,085 

3,008,724 

428,966 

30.728.592 

32,341,577 
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Afl  the  balk  of  the  direr  is  exported  in  the  form  of  Bilvnr-laad  ballidn 
and  ore,  it  is  impoasible  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  pure  Bilver 
won  until  the  product  has  been  realised  in  London.  A  calculatioa  based 
on  figures  civen  in  the  reporte  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company 
warrants,  however,  the  Gtetement  that  the  total  vEilue  of  £32, 341, 577, 
shown  in  the  above  table,  was  approximately  made  up  of  148,7 11,735  oz. 
of  pure  dilver,  Taiiied  at  £33,391,985,  and  of  698,610  tons  of  lead,  valued 
at  X8, 949,592.  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  which 
had  already  set  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and 
which,  after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890,  has  been  enormously  accentuated 
by  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  stoppage  of  purchases  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  output  has  greatly 
diminished.  In  1890  the  price  of  silver  was  still  as  high  as  47^.  per 
onnce  standard  ;  in  1893,  when  the  Indian  Mints  were  closed,  the  price 
was  35jd.,  and  this  dropped  to  29d.  in  1894;  while  in  1898  the  average 
for  the  year  was  only  26t  Jd.  per  ounce,  the  slight  recovery  in  1895  and 
1896  having  been  more  than  tost.  An  improvement,  however,  took 
place  in  1899,  the  average  for  the  year  being  27Jd.  per  ounce,  and  this 
was  still  farther  increased  during  1900,  when  the  average  price  obtained 
was  the  highest  since  1896,  viz.,  28|'cd.  per  ounce,  ranging  from  27^d. 
e«u"ly  in  January  to  30Jd.  in  October,  the  price  being  well  maintaiiied 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  quotation  stood  at  29^d.  per  ounce. 
Id  1901,  however,  there  was  again  a  decline  in  price,  the  average  for 
the  year  standing  at  27jid,  ranging  from  a  maximum  of  t!9|d.  in 
January  to  a  minimum  of  25id.  in  December.  The  fall  partially 
paralysed  the  Industry,  necessitating  the  clostng  down  of  all  but  the 
largest  mines.  The  price  of  lead  also  fell  disastrously  during  1901,  the 
quotations  dropping  steadily  from  £IS  2b.  6d.  at  the  b^;inning  of  the 
year  to  XIO  7s.  6d.  for  the  last  week  in  December. 

The  fall  in  tl>e  price  of  lead  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  several 
of  the  Barrier  mines  producing  low-grade  silver,  as  these  could  only  be 
worked  at  a  profit  while  the  price  of  lead  remained  at  a  satisfactory 
figure.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  total  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Australasia  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  in  silver  and  lead 
amounted  to  upwards  of  .£800,000. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  cost  of  producing  an 
ounce  of  silver  at  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  Mine  since 
1888.  Tlie  process  adopted  has  been  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  silver 
to  which  the  lead  in  the  ore  is  equivalent  at  the  current  price  of  each 
metal,  to  add  to  this  the  weiglit  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore,  and  to 
place  the  cost  of  production  against  the  nominal  weight  of  silver  so 
ascertained.  Thus,  during  the  three  working  yeara  ended  May, 
1891,  the  average  yield  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore  treated  waa  37-56- 
oz.  The  value  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  ore  was  £3-23,  equal  to 
abont  1 1  -02  oz.  of  silver  at  48-62d.  per  oz.  This  quantity,  added  to  37-56 
ot  gives  a  nominal  result  of  4858  oz.  The  average  cost  of  prodttotion 
was  £4-05  per  ton  of  ore,  which  for  4862  oz.  is  equivalent  to  20-03d. 
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Kr  oz.     The  average  prices  of  these  met&ls  since  1888  were  as  ehowi 
low : — 


Period. 

PrinolSUver 

Vttot. 

Pri»otL«d 
pert™. 

d. 

4862 
44-53 
33-13 
30-35 

£ 

Adopting  the  empirical  method  explained  above,  the  following  table 
shows  the  cost  of  producing  silvei-  at  Broken  Hill  during  the  same 
periods ; — 


Jnno,  18SS,  to  Mkjr,  1891. 
June,  lt«gi,  to  Mfty,  1893. 
June,  1893,  to  May,  1896, 
June,  1390,  to  Mfty,  1899. 


20-03 

21-58 
19-83 


The  cost  of  raising  and  treating  the  ore  has  fallen  during  the  eleven 
years  from  .£4-05  to  £2-19,  while  the  cost  of  obtaining  silver  has 
increased  from  20-03d.  to  24-38d.  per  ok.  The  reason  of  this  will  bo 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  that  the  results  per  ton  of 
ore  Lave  fallen  from  37-56  oz.  of  silver  and  3-21  cwt.  of  lead  during  the 
first  three  yearn  to  31-98  oz.  of  silver  and  1-51  cwt.  of  lead  during  the 
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three  years  ended  May,  1896,  and  to  1605  oz.  of  silver  and  1'33  cvt.  of 
lead  during  the  three  years  ended  May,  1899 : — 


Period. 

RMumpBTtooolOni. 

tMttfSiog 
IWnotore. 

Sli™. 

LMd. 

to. 

owt. 

£ 

June.  1888,  to  M»y,  1891- 

37-M 

3-21 

4-06 

Jane,  1891,  to  May,  1SS3... 

30-13 

2-39 

3« 

Juiw,  1893,  to  M«y,  1896... 

21-98 

1-61 

2-36 

June.  18»e,  to  May,  1899... 

15-05 

1-33 

2-19 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  has  now  ceased  to  publish 
figures  by  which  the  above  tables  can  be  further  continued. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  in  1901 
was  6,398,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged, 
was  £294  9e.  Id.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  nine 
years  is  afforded  by  the  following  table  ; — 


Vsliw  ol  Silver  »oi  l—i  wot. 

Total. 

PaMlBtr. 

No. 

£ 

£     B.     d. 

1892 

6,889 

2.477,836 

420  15    2 

1893 

4.709 

3,031,720 

643  16    3 

1S94 

4,308 

2.289.489 

544    0    2 

1895 

4.658 

1,642,671 

352  13     1 

189B 

S,5S5 

1,785,451 

321    8    3 

1897 

6,204 

1,698,239 

273  14    8 

1898 

6,396 

1.704,065 

266    8    6 

1899 

7,893 

2,070,657 

262    6  10 

1900 

8,19C 

2,604,117 

317  14    7 

1001 

6,208 

1.854,463 

294    9     1 
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The  totAl  number  c^  accidents  which  tocA  place  in  the  BilFer-mitiee  of 
the  sUtte  in  1901  was  78,  33  pereone  losing  their  lives,  while  55  were 
seriously  injured.  Caees  of  alight  iojurj  &re  not  now  recorded.  These 
figures  are  comparatively  high,  Aa  the  result  of  a  Government  inquiry, 
it  was  stated  that  the  incompetency  of  men  who  represent  themselves 
BS  miners,  and  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  work,  contributes 
not  e,  little  to  the  various  mishaps,  and  it  was  found  that  the  men  are 
working  under  competent  ofScers,  who  do  everything  possible  that 
abUity  and  practical  knowledge  can  devise  to  prevent  accidents.  In  most 
years  the  casualties  forai  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  silver-mining,  while  the  elements  of  danger  are  great ;  and 
this  must  be  taken  as  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the  management 
of  the  minea 

The  world's  production  of  silver  during  the  ten  years  ended  1900 
is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


■"■■ 

^-"■ 

Y«. 

OmHH. 

1B9I 

187,171,609 

1806 

176,707,000 

1893 

152,M0,000 

1897 

182,061,000 

IMS 

162,162,000 

1898 

179,282,000 

1S94 

178,6Q8,000 

1899 

177,837,000 

1895 

182,220,000 

1000 

182,632,653 

The  output  of  New  South  Wales  during  1900  v 
of  the  total  production  of  silver. 


s  about  7  per  cent. 


Tin. 

Lode  tin  occurs  i>rincipally  in  the  granite  country  and  stream  tin  under 
the  basaltic  formation  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  state — at  Tenf«rfield 
Emmaville,  Tin^a,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England.  The  metal 
has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  District,  at  Poolamocca  and 
Euriowie ;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at  Uundle,  near  Kemp- 
sey  ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray ;  at  Dora  Dora,  on  the  Upper 
Murray ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan ;  but  in  none  of  these  districts 
has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  tiie  first  discovery  was 
made  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1653,  the  opening  of  tin- 
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fidds  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  ltJ72.     The  v&lue  o£  prodaction 
nnee  that  date  has  been  as  follows  : — 


T(«. 

v.i™. 

Ti»r. 

y-u.. 

i   v«. 

1    Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872  to  1876 

1,032,483 

isse 

277,H5 

87,937 

1877 

2*8,«0« 

1887 

311,889 

1996 

88,546 

1878 

214,  «1> 

1886 

309.51ft 

1897 

49.900 

MT* 

266,732 

1860 

207,670 

1808 

45,638 

U60 

354,232 

1890 

179,057 

1S99 

90,4«2 

1881 

568. 7B5 

1S»1 

133,963 

1900 

142,724 

1882 

541,413 

1892 

152.994 

1901 

57,232 

1883 

448.887 

18B3 

128.114 

188i 

281,138 

18fi4 

85,264 

Total...£|  6,582,484 

1SS6 

306,760 

It  will  be  seen  that  tin  bos  ctHitribated  in  a  veiy  uonaiderable  degree 
to  the  general  deTtJopment  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  state,  and  in 
point  of  value  its  aggregate  production  sttuids  in  the  fourth  place — next 
to  gold,  coal,  and  silver.  From  the  opening  of  the  fields  the  production 
inereiMed  rapidly  down  to  168t,  when  in  value  it  exceeded  the  output 
of  gold  for  the  yew,  and  wm  bat  slightly  behind  co»l.  In  1882  bhe 
production  was  valued  at  £541,413,  being  only  £27,000  less  than  in  1891 ; 
but  after  that  year,  owing  to  protracted  dry  seastKis,  which  in  numy 
caaea  pr«Teated  mining  operatioiis,  combined  with  the  compairatively 
low  price  whidi  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  otttpot  fell  eon- 
■iderably,  and  in  1898  only  represented  the  small  sum  of  ^5,638. 
The  high  price  obtained  for  tin  had  a  stimulating  effect  opon  the  indus- 
try during  1899  and  1900,  the  production  advancing  to  £90,482  in 

1899,  and  £14-2,724-the  highest  since  1892— in  1900.  This  result  is 
«ntac«ly  doe  to  the  enhanced  price  of  the  metal,  aa  the  quantity  of 
Mienm-tin  and  ore  won  is  still  far  below  the  prodocttoo  of  former  years. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  181^8  the  metal  was  subject  to  an 
almoet  ooBtinoona  (all  in  ralne,  only  realising  in  1898  one-half  the  prke 
tbat  was  obtained  ten  yoars  before.  The  metal,  however,  has  now  laade 
a  great  advance  in  price,  the  Loadon  quotations  in  December,  1899  and 

1900,  being  £125  10s.  per  ton  as  ocnpared  with  £82  in  1898,  M3  m 
1897,  moA  £H  10&  in  1896.  In  1901  the  severe  drought  retailed 
«Mlimg  operatiiHis,  and  the  prodaction  fell  to  £59,232,  or  less  than 
haU  that  of  1900.  Prices  in  London  averted  £109  lOs.  at  the  okne 
of  tke  year. 

Anotfcer  cmim  of  diminished  production  in  the  state  is  that  the 
■haDow  deponte  of  stream-tin  have  to  a  great  extent  been  exbaosted. 
The  deep  deporats  and  Ae  tin-lodes,  however,  have  as  yot  scarcely  bew 
Umcbed,  nearly  all  the  metal  hitherto  produced  having  been  taken  from 
Jovial  deposits.  After  careful  surveys  Professor  David  has  stated  his 
beliot  that  nmabera  of  deep  chatuKils  or  leads,  covered  over  by  bas^t, 
are  s^I  lying  nndntarbed  ;  and  the  future  <^  the  iadastry  in  the  state, 
with  tiie  improrenent  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  may  be  hopefnlly 
The  pnncrpal  leads  worked  during  1 900  were  at  Tingfca ;  at 
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Elsmero  in  the  Inverell  district ;  at  the  Mann  River,  near  Glen  lones  ; 
at  Vegetitbte  Creek,  near  Emmaville  ;  at  Deepwatet- ;  and  at  Wilson's 
Downfall.  The  only  lodes  worked  are  known  as  the  Ottery.  The 
mine  is  situated  at  Tent  Hill,  in  the  Emmaville  District,  and  has 
been  worked  continuously  for  the  last  twenty  years  with  very  satiafac- 
tory  results.  Extensive  crushing  and  smelting  works  have  been  erected 
for  treating  the  ore,  which  is  of  a  refractory  nature,  and  about  60  per- 
sons are  regularly  employed.  The  first  tin-dredging  plant  in  Sew  Sooth 
Wales  has  been  placed  in  position  at  Cope's  Creek,  in  the  Tingha 
division,  where  a  company  has  secured  300  acres  under  lease.  The 
plant  is  a  hydraulic  sluicing  one,  capable  of  treating  2,000  loads  every 
34  hours,  and  is  expected  to  be  in  full  working  order  early  in  1901. 
The  results  of  several  trials  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Within  the 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields,  the 
value  of  the  net  export,  which  is  taken  as  the  production,  has  been 
£6,582,494. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tiogba  and  Emmaville,  the  number  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  this  industry  has  in  some  years  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  Europeans.  In  1900,  however,  the  Chinese  at  Emmaville 
numbered  only  75,  whilst  the  Europeans  numbered  200 ;  at  Tingba,  300 
Europeans  and  150  Chinese  were  engaged  in  tin-mining.  The  total 
number  of  miners  employed  in  tin-mining  in  the  state  was  1,413,  viz., 
1,050  Europeans  and  363  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  the 
24^orthem  Districts.  In  1901,  972  Europeans  and  45G  Chinese  were 
engaged  in  the  industry. 

COPPEH. 

The  principal  deposits  uf  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  between  the  Macquarie,  Bogan,  and  Darling  Rivers. 
Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  Southern 
districts,  OS  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is 
widely  distributed.  The  copper-mining  industry,  which  at  one 
time  was  of  considerable  importance,  reached  its  highest  point  of 
production  in  1883,  when  the  output  was  valued  at  £472,982.  From 
that  year,  however,  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  indeed,  the  very  low  figure  reached 
deterred  many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  showed  every 
promise  of  success,  while  some  of  the  mines  which  bad  been  worked  for 
many  years  were  closed.  In  1894  the  production  was  only  valued  at 
£63,617.  The  principal  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the 
mining  industry,  lay  in  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  chief 
copper-mines  from  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  consequently  heavy 
cost  of  land  carriage.  The  year  1894,  however,  saw  the  lowest  point 
of  depression  in  the  copper  market.  Prices  steadily  increased  during 
the  next  five  years,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  metal  being  well 
sustained  in  1900.  In  1901,  however,  prices  greatly  declined,  the 
quotations  for  the  closing  week  of  the  year  being  £49  15s.,  as  against 
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£73  tor  the  week  ending  January  3.  Copper-mining  in  Australia  is  now 
progressing  satisfactorily,  the  production  in  New  South  Wales  in  1901 
being  the  highest  recorded  since  1883.  The  value  of  the  output  for  the 
year  is  set  down  at  £430,824,  showing  an  increase  of  about  £5,600 
when  compared  with  the  production  of  the  previous  year.  The 
oopper-lodes  of  New  South  Wales  contain  ores  of  a  very  much  higher 
grade  than  those  of  many  well<known  mines  worked  at  a  profit  in  other 
partsof  the  world,  and,  with  a  fair  price,  should  retumsatisfactory  results. 
Mines  which  could  not  be  profitably  worked  a  few  years  ago  have  been 
re-opened  ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  new  machinery.  The  net  export  of  copper,  which  is  taken. 
■B  the  production  of  the  state,  is  shown  belovr  from  the  year  1859  : — 


or. 

Vilne. 

T«r. 

V^«.. 

£ 

£ 

issgtoisTS 

408,071 

1890 

84,107 

1877 

127.396 

1891 

119,195 

1878 

209,030 

1892 

114,559 

1879 

210,923 

1893 

73.287 

1380 

268,700 

1894 

63.617 

1881 

2S7,884 

1895 

I.W.969      . 

1882 

182,473 

197,814 

1883 

472,082 

1897 

283,174 

1884 

382,287 

1898 

272,686 

1885 

170,093 

1899 

395,451 

1886 

122,990 

1900 

425,301 

1887 

lis,  444 

1901 

430.824 

1888 
1889 

247,301 
122,444 

Total  ...£ 

5.875,605 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  Cobar 
mine,  which  recommenced  work  early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  foUow-ing 
year  37,845  tons  of  ore,  yielding  1,703  tons  of  smelted  copper;  in 
1896,  C6,431  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,650  tons  of  smelted  copper,  valued 
at  £107,200;  and  in  1897,  64,820  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,462  tons  of 
smelted  copper,  valued  at  £108,306.  Similar  information  for  subse- 
quent years  is  not  available,  but  in  the  division  of  which  the  Great  Cobar 
is  the  principal  mine,  3,514  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £178,900, 
were  obtained  during  1898,  and  3.794  tons,  valued  at  £265,580,  in 
1899.  During  1900,  tlie  tolal  quantity  of  copper-ore  raised  was  111,783 
tons,  which  yielded  3,538  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £251,460, 
8,463  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £33,848,  and  60,112  oz.  of  silver,  valued 
at  £6,762 ;  the  total  value  being  £292,070.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  copper  extracted  from  this  mine  is  found  to  contain  gold  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  mining  and  treating  the  ore.  The  syndicate  to 
which  the  mines  belong  now  gives  employment  to  about  700  men. 

In  other  portions  of  the  Cobar  district  considerable  activity  has  been 
displayed.     At  Nymagee  good   developmental   work    was   done,   and 
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copper  to  the  valne  of  £38,290  waa  prodnced  during  1900,  wbile  in  the 
Mount  Hope  divi8ion  tlie  output  of  refined  copper  amounted,  to 
24U  tons,  valued  at  £25,830. 

In  1899,  the  Burraga  copper-mine  waa  acquired  by  an  Enj^i^ 
company,  and  great  improvements  and  additions  were  effiscted  in  the 
plant  and  machinery.  During  1900,  15,183  tons  of  ore  -were  raised,  of 
which  9,083  were  smelted,  giving  a  return  of  667  tons  of  copper,  vnlned 
at  £48,690.  It  is  estimated  that  the  balance  erf  the  ore  raised  contains 
343  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £7,740. 

Daring  the  year  the  great  Cobar  mine  developed  extennve  and 
important  ore  bodies  at  a  much  lower  depth  than  previonaly  worked. 
At  the  Nyma^ee  mine  recent  operations  have  also  proved  the  esistenee 
of  the  copper  deposit  at  much  lower  depths,  so  that  the  increased  output 
from  this  district  should  he  maintained. 

The  total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  1901  was 
2,964,  as  against  3,-^34  in  1900,  2,369  in  1899,  1,976  in  1898,  and  1,710 
in  1897.  As  showing  the  revival  in  the  indnatry,  it  may  he  mentioned 
that  the  number  of  men  finding  employment  in  1896  was  only  810  ;  in 
1895,868;  in  1894,  645  ;  ajid  in  1893  the  small  number  of  283.  There 
were  four  fatal  accidents  recorded  in  copper-mines  in  1900  ;  nine  miners 
met  with  serious  accidents,  and  thiirteen  others  suffered  slight  injuries. 

Ibok. 
Iron  is  widdy  diffused  throughout  the  state,  and  occurs  principally 
in  the  form  of  magnetite,  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limonite,  and 
bog-iron.  Deposits  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  iron  orea,  and  when  pure  contains  a  little  over  72  percent,  of 
available  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this 
very  high  percentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distribuliSd  throughout 
New  South  Wales,  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  from 
deposits  at  Brown's  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bathnrst,  where  veins  were 
opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of  ore  yielded  from 
48'83  to  61'30  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  At  Wallerawang,  a  variety 
of  garnet,  containing  a  Uurge  percentage  of  metal,  occurs  in  conjanctioQ 
with  the  ore  in  the  veins,  which  is  described  as  "  extremely  well  adapted 
for  reduction  in  the  blast  furnace."  Brown  hematite  or  goethite  occurs 
in  very  extensive  deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  Macquarie 
Ranges,  the  principal  centres  so  far  explored  being  sitnat«l  at 
Mittagong,  Picton,  Berrima,  Cadia  (near  Orange),  Lithgow  Valley, 
Wallerawang,  in  the  Rylstone  and  Mudgee  Districts,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Stephens.  The  result  of  a.  number  of  analyses  of  this 
kind  of  ore  denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a 
proportion  of  42'69  to  64'48  percent.,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  over 
45  per  cent  of  metal  A  sample  of  hematite  from  the  Maitland  district 
contained  60-83  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  A  sample  of  brown  hematite 
from  Moant  Pleasant,  near  WoIIongong,  analysed  daring  1891,  gave 
54-28  per  cent,  of  iron.    Hie  value  of  these  deposits  is  enhanced  l^ 
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thnr  ftlmoet  itiTariabte  occurrence  m  proximity  to  limestoae  and 
cnatbeds.  It  is  fortunate,  slao,  that  the  main  lineti  of  railw&y  pass 
thnmgh  the  regioDH  vbere  the  deposits  are  moat  easily  worked. 

Limonite — Mvarietyof  brownheniatite — occurs  principallyatLith$;ow, 
Eakbank,  and  Bow«nfels,  in  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  in  several  parts  of  the 
Hunter  River  coal-field  ;  and  at  Bulli,  in  the  Illawarra  District  This 
ore  is  usually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
50  per  cent  of  iron  ;  while  the  English  cloy  bands,  which  are  mostly 
otrbonates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cmt.  of  metallic  substance.  It 
oocnrs  in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Bog-ironKire,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  found  principally  at  Mitta- 
gong ;  and  ama.ys  of  this  ore  gave  an  average  percentage  of  metal  of 
more  than  45  per  cent. 

The  deposits  at  Carcoar  include  brown  ore,  hematite,  and  magnetite, 
and  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  ore  in 
sgfat  to  keep  a  furnace,  nmsuming  2,000  tons  of  ore  per  week,  in  blast 
for  23  years.  The  ore  contains  from  r>2-67  to  65-32  percent,  of  metallic 
iron.  Hid  it  is  stated  that  it  could  be  smelted  at  LithjEOw  at  a  cost 
■ftt  exceeding  £2  8h.  per  ton,  inclusive  of  carriage.  At  Lithgow  there 
is  an  abnndanoe  of  cheap  coal,  and  good  limestone  can  also  be  obtained 
ia  large  quantities  in  the  locality. 

The  following  table  gives  the  description  and  estimated  qoantity  of 
iron-ore  available  in  the  various  districts  of  New  South  Wales  where 
the  deposits  ocenr : — 


DirtriO. 

^S" 

BredidbttM    - 

Cadia 

Specalar  hematite,   nutgDetite, 

TODB. 

700,000 

"-^SS-JCfe'^"'  " 

1.610,000 

Brown  ore  with  mangaiieBe 

Brown  ore  and  magD^tdc  ore  

SvwGridge,  Blayney,  and  Oruige 

160,000 

Wingrflo 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Cadia  ironstone  beds—l-l- 
railes  from  Oriuige — have  proved  the  most  extensive  yet  examined. 
The  ore  compriaes  two  classes,  oxidised  and  unoxidised,  the  former  of 
which  coDsittts  of  hematite  and  magnetite,  and  contains  from  57  to 
65  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  ore  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Bessemer  and  other  acid  processes,  and  compares 
favourably  with  some  of  the  best  American  ores. 

None  of  the  other  stat«s,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  jmssesses 
deposits  of  iron-ore  approaching  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  at  some  future  time  this 
state  will  become  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  industry  of  Australia.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  industry,  even  where 
the  coal  necessary  for  smelting  the  ore  can  easily  be  obtained,  has  been 
the  relation  of  coat  to  market  value.  Pig  iron  and  its  manufactures 
have  been  imported  more  cheaply  than  it  was  possible  to  produce  them 
locally,  and  ^erefore  despite  the  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
stimulate  the  industry  little  has  been  accomplished.  Recently,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  increased  production  consequent  on  the  advance  in 
prices  in  England,  Euro]>e,  and  America,  there  has  been  such  an 
expansion  in  consumption  that  the  opportunity  seems  favourable  for 
working  the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  New  South  Wales  and 
the  neighbouring  states.  Iron  and  coal  constitute  the  basis  of  all  large 
industries  and  manufactures,  and  where,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  iron 
ore  is  to  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  necessary  for  smelting, 
the  locally  produced  article  should  be  cheaper  than  the  imported.  It 
has  been  slated  that  iron  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  ranging  from  £'2  1  Os. 
to  £3  10s.  per  ton ;  it  is  reasonable  therefore  to  hope  for  a  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  the  near  future.  As  illustrating  the  present 
extent  of  the  supply  required,  the  following  table,  showing  the  value 
of  all  descriptions  of  iron,  machinery,  and  iron  manufactures  imported 
into  the  various  states  and  New  Zealand  during  the  five  years, 
1896-1900,  has  been  compiled  :— 


Xew  South  Walea   1 

Victoria 

QueenlUnd  

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia  1 , 

Conin  on  wealth    . , 
New  Zealand    

Auitralaeia  .. 


I  2,358,26.1  2 

"      3S3,471   1 

994,701  1 


3,328.937 
1,903.017 
l,.'W,'i.490 


2,610.793 

1.552,766 
1,061,00.1 

679.910 
1,222,410 

279,599 
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The  Average  yearly  import  for  the  five  yeara  covered  by  the  »bovo 
atatenient  amoimte  to  X2,610,793  for  Kew  Sooth  Wales,  and  £7,406,481 
for  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth,  and  including  New 
Zealand,  ^9,149,395  for  Australaaia  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  required 
to  produce  the  material  represented  by  these  values  is  approximately 
188,000  tons  per  annum  for  Hew  South  Wales,  535,000  tons  for  the 
Commonwealth,  and  660,000  tons  for  Australasia. 

A  suney  of  all  the  known  deposits  has  recently  been  carried  out, 
and  the  result  proves  conclusively  that  the  available  supplies  of  iron 
ores  are  far  more  extensive  than  was  previously  anticipated.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  minimum  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  is  53  million  tons, 
of  which  42  million  tons  occur  in  the  deposits  at  Cadia  and  Goombing 
Park,  in  the  Carcoor  district. 

For  many  years  the  establishment  of  iron  smelting  works  in  Kew 
South  Wales  has  been  spoken  of,  and  in  IS90  public  attention  in 
England  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron  locally, 
and  a  mining  expert  was  sent  ont  from  that  country  to  inspect  the 
iron,  lime,  and  coal  deposits,  and  to  report  upon  the  probable  cost  of 
establishing  the  industry  in  the  state,  but  the  visit  was  without  result, 
althoDgh  the  report  is  believed  to  have  been  favourable.  The  iron 
ores  at  Carcoar  were  not  inspected  by  the  expert,  and  it  is  stated  that 
these  deposits,  through  their  extent,  quality,  and  proximity  to  coal  and 
limestone  are  the  most  important  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1897  it 
seemed  as  it  the  project  for  establishing  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  would  take  practical  shape,  and  negotiations  for  the  promotion  of 
a  company  in  England  were  well  under  way  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  the  prime  mover.  Recently  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Bljrthe  River  Iron  Company  of  Tasmania  for  the  erection  of  large 
iron  and  steel  smelting  works  at  Sydney,  provided  that  the  State 
Government  agreed  to  take  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  during  a  period 
of  four  years.  The  proposal  wat  not  carried  out  for  various  reasons, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  the  price  to  be  paid  being  subject  to  market 
flnctuations  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  Government  has 
since  received  three  private  offers  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  roila 
One  is  from  a  combined  local  and  English  firm,  the  second  from  the 
BIythe  River  Company,  and  the  third  from  an  American  syndicate. 
Nothing,  however,  will  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  federal  tariff 
has  been  decided  upon.  It  is  still  hoped  that  some  practical  result 
will  follow  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  foundation  of  the  industry  is  a  mere 
matter  of  time,  for  the  natural  facilities  of  Now  South  Wales  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  are  unsurpassed. 

The  first  ironworks  in  Kew  South  Wales  were  established  in  1852  at 
Fitzroy,  near  Mittagong,  where  there  are  several  deposits  of  excellent 
brown  ore,  or  limonite,  which  owe  their  origin  to  chalybeate  springs. 
Coal  seams  underlie  the  deposits,  and  limestone  is  obtainable  within 
40  miles.  Smelting  operations  were  carried  on  intermittently,  and 
some  pig-iron  was  produced,  but  in  1855  the  works  were  closed  down 
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as  the  undertaldng  was  unprofitable.  They  were  Ee-opeaed  in  1864, 
and  during  thitt  and  the  two  following  years  considerahle  progress  was 
made.  A  quantity  o[  iron  wan  girodaced,  and  many  coBtingB  were  made. 
Amon^t  the  latter  were  gaa-pipcs,  bridge  cylinders,  and  girders,  wfaidi 
were  made  from  iron  imielted  from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the 
mould,  without  firat  making  it  into  pig-iron.  In  1675  the  works  were 
taken  over  by  the  Bessemer  St«el  and  Haematite  Iron  and  Coad  Com- 
pany, bnt  after  producing  3,242  tons  of  pig-iron,  operations  were  discon- 
tinued. Some  isunplea  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  obtained  in  this 
district,  with  pig-iron  and  castings  manufactared  tkerofrom,  were 
exhibited  at  the  late  Mining  Exhibition  in  London,  and  obtained  a  first 
award.  Works  for  the  mannfactare  of  iron  from  the  ore  were  estab- 
lished at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red  silicooas  ore,  averaging  22 
per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  {30  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  were 
succesefully  treated.  Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Smelting  operations  were  eommenced  in  October, 
1S75,  and  about  22,000  tons  of  pg-iron  were  produced.  TUa  estab- 
lishment, however,  has  for  some  time  abandoned  the  muin&cture  raf 
pig-iron,  for  which  it  was  originally  built.  The  w<h^  bow  cftnied  ott 
consists  of  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  and  the  suHiiifacture  of  iran  bars, 
rods,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinaiy  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured 
frwn  Bcr»p  during  1900  was  7,737  tons,  ualaed  at  £95,00a  Daring 
the  year  a  Siemens  steel  furnace  was  added  to  ^e  works,  and  in  this 
furnace  steel  wsa  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  state.  I^rge 
quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised  from  the  deposits  sttoated 
in  the  Maralan,  Ooulbnm,  Bredalbane,  Mittagoi^,  and  Carcoar  dis- 
tricts and  despatched  to  the  onelting-woi^s  ait  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek, 
wbere  it  has  been  oaed  as  flnit,  the  gold  cooteatn  of  the  ore  heliasg  to 
defray  the  extra  eoM  of  railway  carriage.  During  1900,  13,146  tons  of 
ironstone,  nloed  at  £10,945,  were  raised  and  sent  away  from  Coombtng 
Park,  Carcoar,  Marulan,  Picton,  and  Peai  Hill,  as  compared  with 
10,521  tons,  valued  at  £8,417  in  1899.  The  new  industry  is  giving 
employment  to  a  lai^  number  of  men.  Parceh  of  ircm  oxide  have 
also  been  sent  from  tbe  Fitzroy  and  other  ironatcne  depou^  in  the 
Hittagong  district  to  the  vanons  gas-works  of  the  AiHtraJi«n  States 
and  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  used  in  purifying  gas. 

AimMOST. 

Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  state  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  itylstone  districts ;  and  at  Bovraville  oa. 
the  North  Coa«t.  The  priacipal  centre  of  t^ia  indaatry  was  at  Hi  II- 
grove,  near  Armidale,  where  ^e  Eleanmra  Mine,  one  ot  the  richer  in 
the  state,  is  atiuted.  Tlw  output  dnring  1900  was  largely  o(»fined  to 
this  district,  where  the  netal  is  fonnd  Msociated  witk  gold.  Tba 
JUeanor»  Coapany  raised  2,141  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  l,879oanaefi 
«i  gold,  valued  at  £4,425,  and  144  tons  i^  ooueentcaties,  valued  *t 
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£1,822.  At  the  Garibaldi  Mine,  in  the  same  district,  630  tons  of  ore 
were  mined,  of  vbicfa  130  tons,  assayiog  1  omice  of  gold  and  40  pet 
oent.  of  antimoDial  metal  to  the  ton,  were  Bent  to  England  as  a  trial 
Aipment.  The  resnlta  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  antimonj  ore,  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Gooiogicftl  Musaam,  Bhow  from  16-5  to  79-45  per 
cent,  of  metal ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  encouraging  assays,  the  price 
has  never  been  sufficiently  high  to  Btimulate  production  to  any  extent. 
A  cotudderable  quantity  of  ore  was  raised  some  years  ago  at  the 
Corangula  mines,  in  the  Macleay  district,  but  operations  have  been 
sospended  for  the  time  being  at  these  mines.  Lodee  have  also  been 
opened  and  partly  worked  near  Nambuoca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Razor- 
,  back.  Tlie  value  of  antimony  raised  during  1901  was  £1,183,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  £194,233. 

Makqahebe. 

Depcwits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Xew  SouUi  Wales,  ^rolnsite,  in  the  form  of  black  oside  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  occurs  principally  in  the  Batharst  districts  and  at  Ben- 
demeer.  Wide  veins  have  also  been  found  in  the  Glen  Innes  district, 
near  the  Newton-Boyd  road.  Some  of  the  specimens  analysed  have 
jrielded  a  vf.ry  higli  percentage  of  metal ;  but  the  demand  for  manganese 
in  the  state  is  very  trifling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  ot 
local  manufactories  requiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of  this 
ore  will  remain  comparatively  untouched.  The  ore  is  found  extensively 
in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  limestone  country,  and  often 
contains  a  small  {lercentage  of  cobalt  The  quantity  of  manganese  ore 
raised  during  1900  was  only  18  tons,  valued  at  £46,  and  was  obtained 
by  prospectors  at  Moonabah,  near  Kempaey,  the  ore  assaying  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  of  metal.  At  Moonbi,  in  the  Tamworth  district, 
160  acre?  have  been  applied  for  to  work  a  manganese  and  iron  deposit, 
and  there  are  indications  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  industry. 

The  value  of  the  manganese  nused  to  the  end  of  1901  is  set  down 
at  £1,401. 

BiBHtJTH. 

Biamnth  is  found  oasociated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quartz- 
veina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Innes,  whence  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  chiefly  obtained.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  Kings- 
gate,  where  the  mineml  occurs  in  a  granitic  formation,  associated  with 
molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin;  but. at  the  present  time  they  are 
practically  closed,  as  there  is  only  a  limited  demand  for  the  metal,  and 
the  market  is  uncertain.  The  total  quantity  of  this  metal  exported 
during  1900  was  11  tons,  valued  at  £5,640,  being  an  increase  in  value 
of  £2,li85  on  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  the  bismuth  was  raised 
by  the  Jingera  Mineral  Proprietary  Company  in  the  Fambnla  district. 
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576  tons  of  ore  being  treated  for  10  tons  of  metal.  Aiunall  quantity  of 
concentrates  was  produced  at  the  "  Old  Nanima  "  Mine,  in  the  Yass  dis- 
trict. It  is  stated  that  ia  the  Nymagee  district  promising  indications  of 
payable  deposits  have  been  found,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  open 
them  up.  Rich  argentiferous  ores  have  been  obtained  in  l^e  Great  Jingera 
silver-mine,  the  lodes  consisting  of  soft  granular  felspar  matrix,  impreg- 
nated with  blotches  of  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  chloride  of  silver. 
The  largest  mass  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  the  state  weighed 
nearly  30  lb.,  and  was  obtained  in  the  Kingsgat^  mine.  The  value  of 
this  metal  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £63,185. 


Platikuh. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  been  found 
in  N^ew  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  Beach  mining 
in  the  Ballina  district,  where  platinum  was  associated  with  gold  in 
considerable  quantities,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  metol  has  alsu 
been  discovered  at  Pilitild,  in  the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near 
Broken  Hill  and  Orange.  Mining  operations  were  confined  in  1900  to 
the  Fiiield  goldiield,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with  the  gold 
in  washdirt.  The  total  yield  of  platinum  for  the  year  was  530  oz.,  as 
compared  with  638  oz.  in  1899.  Mining  on  this  field  is  handicapped 
by  a  scarcity  of  water,  and,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  pros- 
pecting was  done,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  miners,  and 
many,  in  consequence,  left  the  district.  The  Fitield  platinum  occurs 
in  coarse,  shotty  grains,  and  is  much  purer  than  that  obtained  from 
the  northern  beach-sands.  The  quantity  of  platinum  produced  during 
1901  was  valued  at  £779,  and  to  the  end  of  that  year,  £13,211. 


Chbohidh. 

Chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gundagai.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  serpentine.  The  chrome  mining  industry  is  of 
very  recent  date,  although  an  attempt  was  made  in  1882  to  open  up 
deposits  at  Bowling  Alley  Point,  in  the  Peel  River  district ;  and  in 
1891  and  1895  in  the  Clarence  Eiver  district.  The  first  successful 
mining  operations  were  carried  out  near  Coolac,  in  the  Gundagai  district, 
3,000  tons  of  ore  being  despatched  in  1894  and  1895;  and  although 
numerous  discoveries  of  chromite  followed,  the  Gundagu-Tumut  district 
has  remained  the  only  scene  of  profitable  mining  enterprise.  The 
exports  of  chrome  ore  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  amounted  to  3,034 
tons,  4,299  tons,  and  3,853  tons  respectively ;  but  the  low  price 
obtainable  has  prejudicially  affected  the  industry,  and  although  in  1897 
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tbo  export  still  amounted  to  3,379  tons,  valued  at  X10,269,  a  consider- 
able poTtioa  of  this  was  raised  in  previous  years.  The  production  in 
1898  decreased  to  3,111  tons,  valued  at  £6,301.  During  1899,  how- 
ever, 5,243  tons,  valued  at  £17,416,  were  produced.  This  quantity  is 
the  highest  recorded  as  the  annual  output.  In  1900  the  production 
tell  to  3,265  tons,  valued  at  £11,827,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the 
eshaustiun  of  the  smaller  deposits,  and  in  1901  the  quantity  raised  was 
valned  at  only  £7,774.  The  industry  is  stilt  confined  to  the  Gundagai 
district,  where  the  ore  abounds.  The  principal  mine  is  at  Mount 
Lightning,  intbeMooneyMooney  ranges,  about  18  miles  from  Guuda^i. 
The  value  of  cfarvme  iron  ore  won  to  the  end  of  1901  was  £90,576. 

Other  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cud- 
gegong  River,  near  Rylstone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino, 
Yulgilbar,  and  Cooma.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded 
22  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Veij  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been 
found  on  Noggriga  Creek,  near  Yulgilbar.  During  1899,  a  deposit  of 
cinnabar,  yielding  a  high  percentage  of  quicksilver,  was  found  near 
LionsvUte,  in  the  parish  of  Ewengar,  county  Drake.  Prospecting  opera- 
tions were  continued  in  1900,  and  proved  the  occurrence  of  extensive 
deposits,  but  of  a  lower  grade.  The  ore  is  being  sent  to  Sydney  for 
treatment  pending  the  erection  of  the  necessary  plant.  As  an  encourage- 
ment in  the  search  for  quicksilver  ores,  the  Department  of  Mines  has 
offered  to  pay  a  reward  of  £500  to  the  tirat  person  or  company  pro- 
ducing 50,000  lb.  of  quicksilver  from  ores  raised  in  New  South  Wales. 

Deposits  of  cobaltiferous  minerals  have  been  found  at  Bungonia, 
Carcoar,  and  Port  Macquarie ;  but  the  market  for  the  metal  is  small, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale. 
The  only  deposits  worked  at  present  are  at  Fort  Macquarie,  where 
the  ore  occurs  in  nests  or  pockets  in  serpentine  and  the  overlaying 
clays  resulting  from  its  decomposition.  An  average  sample  assayed 
cobilt  oxide  7'48,  and  nickel  oxide  1-36,  and  a  picked  sample  showed 
cobalt  oxide  703,  and  nickel  oxide  239  per  cent.  The  production  of 
cobalt  during  1901  waa  valued  at  £1,051,  as  against  £1,590  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1901 
was  £6,021. 

Tellurium  has  been  discovered  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Line,  though  at 
present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  cost  of 
working.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Captain's  Flat,  in  association  with 
bismuth. 

Selenium  has  been  discovered  at  Mount  Hope,  also  in  association 
with  bismuth. 

Wolfram  and  scheelite,  generally  associated  with  other  minerals,  such 
as  tinstone  (cassiterite),  bismuth,  and  molybdenite,  occur  in  many  parts 
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of  Kew  South  Walea.  The  deposite  aa  a  rale  h»ve  been  foaad  too 
patchy  for  profit&ble  working,  and  as  the  niarket  is  limibed,  very  little 
has  been  dooe  in  the  way  of  production.  Tlio  steady  demand  that  has 
existed  during  the  last  few  years  for  tungsten  ores  has,  however,  stima- 
lated  the  search  for  payable  deposits,  especially  in  the  Peel  and  Urall& 
and  New  England  districts.  Scheelite  was  [utMluoed  in  the  HiUgrore 
district  during  1900,  the  ore  being  of  good  quality  and  carrying  from 
50  to  60  per  eent  of  tungatic  acid.  Wolfram  ore  to  the  value  of  X132 
was  obtamed  during  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Deepwater  and  Emma- 
ville,  hut  although  there  appears  to  be  a  better  demaod  and  price  for 
tungsten  minerals,  and  prospecting  is  still  being  carried  on  for  further 
deposite,  there  are  no  indications  that  the  output  is  likely  t«  be  increased 
to  any  extent  in  the  near  future,  as  the  ore  was  won  in  small  quantities 
and  from  scattered  patches.  The  total  value  of  tungsten  ores  exported 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,913. 

Zinc  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and 
various  esperiments  are  being  nutde  for  the  profitable  extraeticm  of  the 
metal.  During  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  directed  by  the 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  to  the  production  of  a  high  grade 
zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores,  and  expcrim^its  are  still  in 
progress  with  magnetic  separators  of  various  types  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  treating  the  immense  bodies  of  sine  tailings,  carrying 
lead  and  large  quantities  of  silver.  The  results  so  far  indicate  a  snc- 
cessful  issue  to  tbe  difficidty  hitherto  experienced,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  before  very  long  a  process  for  the  elimination  of  the  rhodonite 
and  zinc  will  he  ])erfected.  Tlie  value  of  the  sine  produced  during 
1901  was  £4,057,  aa  against  £44,187  in  1900,  £49,207  in  1899,  and 
£28,914  during  1898.  The  total  production  to  the  end  of  1901  was 
valued  at  £161,123. 

Deposits  of  pigments  are  found  near  Mndgee  tatA  Dubbo,  and  also  in 
tbe  Orange  district,  where  a  fair  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  consisting 
principally  of  purple  oxide  and  yellow  ochre,  bas  been  produced. 


Non-Metallic  Mihebaxs — Coal. 

Among  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  New  South  "Wales,  coal  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  for  not  only  is  the  qoality  of  tbe  mineral 
superior  to  that  found  in  the  other  states,  but  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tions ai'e  of  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia. 
The  area  over  whidi  the  mineral  is  distributed  in  this  state  has  been 
computed  at  23,950  square  miles,  but  the  limit  within  which  the  coal 
measures  are  considered  productive  is  set  down  at  16,550  square  miles, 
and  the  Government  Geologist  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  coal 
underlying  this  area,  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  at  115,347  million 
tons.    This  estimate  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working,  but  no  account 
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has  been  taken  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  Clai-ence  basin,  or  ot  the 
»re»  to  the  west  of  a  line  stretching  from  Dubbo  to  Texas.  The  coal 
in  these  districts  is  probably  suitable  for  local  requirements,  but  its 
qtulity  is  not  sufficiently  good  foi'purposefl  of  export,  and  it  would  be 
expensive  to  work  by  reason  of  the  numerous  bands  of  shale  which 
occur  in  the  seams. 

At  present  the  coal-mining  industry  is  confined  to  those  centres  which, 
&oni  their  close  proximity  to  ports  of  shipment  or  the  railway  lines 
affiird  resdy  means  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raised. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797  near 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  Illawarra  district,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  supercargo 
of  the  "Sydney  Cove,"  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  reach  Sydney 
by  way  of  the  coast  after  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  in  Bass  Straits, 
Later  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  River 
Hunter,  with  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  mining  opera- 
tions in  this  district,  begun  in  1826,  have  reached  large  dimensions. 

The  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  th» 
line  of  railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomba,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,  and  elsewhere,  now  supply  a  portion  of  the  requirementa 
of  Sydney  and  other  industrial  centres  in  ite  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
port  of  the  western  district  of  the  Rtat«.  Coal  is  also  mined  at  Berrima 
and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large  quantity  of  the  coaL 
consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  state  is  obtained.  Some 
yews  ago  the  diamond-drill  was  used  at  Cremome  Point,  near  Mob- 
man's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  coal  esisted- 
beneath  the  metropolis.  A  depth  of  3,095  feet  was  reached,  thet-> 
deepest  bore  yet  put  down  in  Australia.  Coal  was  met  with,  bat 
the  work  was  discontinued,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  fromi 
the  position  of  two  doleritic  dykes  met  with,  that  a  volcsnic  disturbancey 
such  as  ia  often  found  in  the  southern  coal-fields,  had  occurred  at  that 
pArticuUr  spot.  It  was  considered  to  have  been  proved  that  the  Illa- 
warra coal  measures  extended  under  Sydney,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
down  another  bore  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  previous  one,  and 
midway  between  the  two  dykes.  The  new  bore-hole  was  the  largest  ever 
attempted  in  Australia,  the  boring-bit  being  5^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
capable  of  bringing  up  a  4j|-in.  core.  A  commencement  was  made  with 
this  work  at  the  end  of  1891,  and,  after  carrying  the  bore  down  to  a 
depth  of  '2,929  fL,  a  very  valuable  discovery  of  good  steam  coal  was 
made.  The  seam  is  10  ft.  3  in.  in  thickness,  9  ft.  2  in.  of  it  being 
workable.  A  company  to  work  the  mine  was  floated  in  London  with 
a  nominal  ca^Htal  of  £300,000,  and  sinking  operations  were  commenced 
in  June,  1897,  on  the  shores  of  Long  Cove,  Balmain.  On  the  21st 
November,  1901,  coal  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  2,880  feet  A  coal 
seam  6  ft.  6^in.  thick  has  been  found  on  die  Moorbank  Estate,  near 
Liverpool,  at  a  depth  of  2,533  ft.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Clarence  series,  though  ii  has  not  yet  been  worked  commercially. 
Three  seams  have  been  proved  at  Coraki,  on  the  Richmond  River. 
2  C 
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S«veral  parties  have  exploited  this  distriot  for  coal,  and  at  the  mioe 
at  Aberdare  150  tons  of  good  coal  liave  been  obtained  from  a  Beam  6  ft. 

In  1S26,  the  AoBtralian  Agricultaral  Society  obtained  a  grant  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land,  tc^et^er  with  the  sole  right,  oonferred  bj 
charter,  of  working  the  coal-aeama  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
Newcastle  district.  SerenJ  minea  were  opened  up,  and  profitably 
worked  for  a  number  of  years ;  bat  it  was  not  ontil  tJie  expiration,  in 
1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  company,  that  the  coal-mining 
industry  showed  signii  of  extensive  development.  During  the  year 
named  the  output  of  coal  only  reached  the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the 
value  of  ;£13,760.  Six  yeare  irfterwards  the  production  bad  be«ai 
doubled,  and  the  output  of  this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased  year  by 
year,  until  coal-mining  is  now  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  state, 
the  production  for  the  year  1901  amounting  to  6,968,436  tona, 
valued  at  £2,178,929.  This  quantity  is  the  lughest  annnal  output 
recorded,  and  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  the  mineral  in  1901 
the  value  of  the  production  is  also  the  highest  yet  attained.  The 
total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  1901  was  97,445,059  tona, 
valued  at  £39,494,844.  Newcastie,  the  centre  of  the  cod  trade. 
Is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  of  supply  for 
all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Every  week  coal-laden  vesaels 
leave  its  wharves,  not  only  for  the  Australian  States,  but  for  New  Zealand 
China,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South  America,  Mauritaus, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands.  Every  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  for  shipping  coal,  and  over  two  miles  of  wharves, 
furnished  with  cranes  and  shoots  capable  of  loading  over  25,000  tons 
per  day,  line  it«  shores.  The  markets  of  the  states  are  likewise  sup- 
plied with  quantities  of  excellent  co^  from  the  seams  worked  in  the 
Illawarra  district,  and  the  product  of  the  southern  oellieries  is  also 
exported  in  lai^  quantities. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1901  was  96.  They  gave  employment  to  12,191 
persons,  of  whom  9,644  were  employed  under  ground,  and  2,547  above 
ground.  The  average  quantity  erf  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  619 
tons,  as  against  an  average  of  612  tons  for  the  previous  year,  and 
659  tons  for  1899.  The  low  average  of  368  tons,  for  1890,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  strike  that  occurred  during  that  year ;  but  a  tendency  to 
decline  had  been  exhibited  since  1882,  when  the  avenge  per  miner 
was  576  tons.  During  the  last  seven  years,  however,  the  miners  have 
been  able  to  work  better  time,  and  the  average  production  per  man 
has  greatly  increased,  as  the  comparison  shows. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  number  of  coal- miners  em  pitted,  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Calculated  on  the  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  daring  the  decade, 
the  average  quantity  of  530  tons  extracted  yearly  by  each  person 
employed  underground  represents  a  value  of  X166  lis.  8d.,  and  for  the 
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Iota)  number  of  persons  employed,  428  tons,  valued  at  ;£134  10b.  6d. 
In  1900  the  average  value  of  production  was  £lb5  80.  8(1.  for  each 
panon  employed  nndersTOnnd,  and  £147  5a  3d.  for  each  person  em- 
plojed  in  any  capacity  about  the  mines  : — 
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It  ia  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  industry  has  at  last  fully  recovered 
from  the  eflects  of  the  strikes  in  1887  and  1890,  which  not  only  caused  a 
temporary  suspension  of  trade,  and  deprived  the  state  of  the  benefit 
of  hewing  and  handling  some  600,000  tons  of  coal,  but  induced  buyers 
to  Boek  other  markets  for  the  supply  of  their  requirements.  Among 
other  things,  this  promoted  the  development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan, 
where,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour,  coal  cao  be  produced,  though 
possibly  of  inferior  quality,  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  formidable 
competitor  with  Australian  coal.  Still,  despite  competition,  the  export 
at  New  South  Wales  in  1900,  both  to  foreign  ports  and  to  the  other 
states,  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  future 
yean  will  xee  a  great  expansion  in  the  industry.  Another  satishotory 
featnre  of  the  trade  in  1900  was  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  over 
340,000  tons  in  the  quantity  taken  for  home  requirements,  a  result  in- 
dicative of  greater  industrial  activity.  The  large  increase  is  undoubtedly 
doe  to  the  quantities  now  used  at  the  smelting  works  at  Dapto  and 
Cockle  Creek. 

Iforlhern  Diatriet. — In  tlie  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District  the 
nnmber  of  collieries  under  official  inspection  in  1900  was  64,  employing 
a  complement  of  8,555  persons,  6,817  of  whom  were  miners,  wheelers, 
et£.,  employed  underground.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  amounted  to 
3,936,584  tons,  valued  at  £I,246,0U,  or  over  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
production  of  New  South  Wales.     This  is  an  increase  of  666,876  tons 
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on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  570,984  tons  more  than  the 
■  output  of  1898,  the  previous  record  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry  within 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  Hunter  District.  The  quantity  of  mineral 
raised  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  steadily  increased  op  to  the 
year  1888,  when  the  produi;tion  was  interfered  with  by  strikes ;  both 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  have 
fluctuated  since.  The  output  in  1900,  however,  was  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year,  exceeding  that  for  1899  by  666,876  tons: — 
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SoutJum  District— In  the  Southern  District  there  were  in  1900 
fifteen  collieries  under  ofBcial  inspection,  giving  employment  to  2,324 
peraons,  of  whom  1,802  were  at  work  underground.  These  numbers 
exhibit  an  increase  of  203  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  and 
of  166  underground  workers,  as  compared  with  those  so  engaged  in  1899. 
There  was  alsp  an  increase  of  145,552  tons  in  the  production,  the 
total  quantity  raised  during  the  year  being  1,265,055  tons,  valued 
at  ;£344,812 — the  largest  output  known  in  one  year  in  the  district 
The  next  highest  figures  ore  those  for  the  previous  year,  when  1,119,503 
tons  were  raised.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  Southern  coal  for  steam 
purposes,  the  trade  of  this  district  hna  greatly  increaseil  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  increase  would  doubtless  have  been  more  pronounced 
but  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  loading.  To  meet  the  claims  of 
this  district,  the  Government  is  making  a  harbour  at  Port  Kembla, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Wollongong,  by  constructing,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
breakwater.  There  are  already  two  jetties  from  which  coal  is  shipped, 
but  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south-easterly  and  easterly 
gales  that  constantly  sweep  up  the  coast,  and  at  such  periods  the 
shipment  of  cargo  has  to  bo  abandoned.  With  the  breakwater,  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  complete  protection  for  shipping,  and  vessels 
will  be  in  a  r<}.sition  to  load  at  all  times. 
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The  history  of  coal  production  io  the  Southern  district  for  the  I&st 
ten  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : — 
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Wett«rn  ZHstriet. — In  the  Western  District,  in  1900,  there  vera  21 
coUieriea  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to  454  persons,  of 
whom  381  were  at  work  underground.  From  the  subseqaent  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  output  in  1691  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
year  daring  the  decade.  The  figures  for  1900  sbow  an  increase  of 
^8,041  tons  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  are  the 
higheet  since  1891.  The  increased  output  is  due  to  more  regular  work, 
and  tiie  absence  of  labour  troubles,  which  retarded  operations  in 
previous  years.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised  per  miner  is  much 
greater  in  (be  Western  collieries  than  elsewhere  in  the  state.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
seams  and  the  more  friable  character  of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  coal-beds  are  almost  horizontal,  and  generally  at  small  depths  ; 
ia  some  cases  the  coal  is  worked  by  means  of  adits  or  tunnels  instead 
of  shafts,  so  that  the  facilities  for  winning  the  mineral  are  much  greater 
in  these  mines  than  in  those  at  Newcastle.  But  tliough  the  output 
is  greater  per  miner  than  in  the  other  coal-mining  districts,  the  price  for 
hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the  individual  miner  do  not 
differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  coal  production  in  the 
Western  district  during  the  last  ten  years.  Until  1891  the  progress  was 
regular,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the  portion  of 
the  state  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darling,  in  which 
the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade ;  but  from 
1891    to    1896   the    output   decreased,  a    considerable    improvement, 
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however,  being  manifoeted  aince  1896.  Sitnated,  as  these  muMS  are, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New  South  Wales, 
their  future  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  should  the  manufacture 
of  iron  from  the  ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the 


mine). 

J^^\ 

»ioiin 

aiy  at  Co*l  ndsed. 

T(*r. 

ToUl. 

.5.S^. 

P««r»5 

mines. 

No. 

No. 

tOUi. 

toni. 

taoE. 

ISSl 

^ 

436 

346,804 

SS8 

795 

1892 

372 

236,363 

6SB 

1B»3 

305 

261 

190,378 

624 

729 

1S»4 

399 

245 

296 

247 

190,864 

645 

773 

1896 

398 

335 

273,124 

699 

830 

J897 

344 

287,860 

697 

837 

18&8 

424 

349 

282,284 

666 

809 

1699 

403 

217,817 

540 

656 

1900 

454 

381 

829 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  coal  per  tmi  in  the 
.various  districts  for  the  last  seven  years  ;  the  average  for  New  South 
Walra  makes  allowance  for  the  quantity  raised  in  each  district : — 


Mrtriot, 

ISU. 

1M6. 

^ 

WB7. 

- 

laas. 

umol 

s.  d. 
6    9 
5    3 

4    7 

■.  d. 

6    2 
6    3 
4    3 

■.    d. 
6    1 
5    3 
4    1 

■.  d. 
0  11 
5    1 
4    1 

B.    d. 

5    8 
4    9 
4    3 

8.   d. 
6    2 
4  11 
4    2 

■.  d. 

New  South  WalM 

6    4 

6  10 

5    9 

6    7 

6    5 

5    9 

., 

There  were  24  persons  killed,  101  seriously  injured,  and  92  who  met 
with  minor  Accidents  in  the  New  South  Wales  coal-mines  during  1900, 
making  a  total  of  217  persons  affected  by  accideuts — the  number  of 
oases  terminating  fatally  being  fourteen  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
On  March  1 7th,  at  the  Sydney  Harbour  Colleries  sinking  ehaft,  five  men 
lost  their  lives  through  being  thrown  out  of  the  bucltet  in  which  they  were 
descending,  and  at  tJie  Grata  Colliery  a  similar  number  of  rainsrs  ware 
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vaSonixd  by  ooxiooB  gmes  from  aa  tmdergronnd  fire.  The  non-fatal  cases 
wore  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  may  be  partly 
accoontad  for  by  tbe  fact  that  the  figures  incltide  minor  accidents,  whii^ 
did  not  appear  prior  to  1888,  when  nerious  accidsnts  only  we««  reported. 
If  dieae  be  taken  into  account,  the  increase  in  lihe  number  injured  wiJJ 
not  appear  so  large.  Taking  into  acoonntthe  serious  accidents  only, 
tbe  experienoe  of  1900  compares  unfavorably  witb  that  of  previous 
years.  There  is  no  special  reason  assigned  for  ^e  targe  increase  in  the 
snmbo'  of  accidents,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  many  of  them  were  doe 
to  careleasness  on  the  part  of  thenenin.jtired.  For  lie  decennial  period 
ended  1900,  the  average  annual  loss  of  life  id  tiie  British  coal-mines  was 
1-^  per  thoiaeand,  or  at  tbe  rate  of  208,045  tons  of  mineral  raised  for 
every  fatal  accident.  It  should  be  explained  that  these  figures  relaAe 
not  <Hily  to  the  coal-mines,  bat  also  to  those  working  under  the  "  Coal 
Mines  Kegolation  Act"  By  comparing  tbe  coal-mines  only  with  all  of 
the  mines  regulated  by  the  act  mentioned,  for  the  three  years  for  which 
■epuate  information  is  avaiiable— 1897-8 — it  is  found  that  the  results 
are  practically  identical,  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
fignres  for  the  decade  give  an  aocurate  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
wfaiefa  coal-mining  is  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  New 
Bonth  Wales  collieries,  for  the  ten  yean  ended  1900,  the  rate  was  1-64 
fatal  aocidents  per  thooaand  miners  emjdoyed,  and  S70,206  tons  of  coal 
were  raised  for  every  life  lost  The  number  of  aocidents  in  the  coal  and 
^^ale  mines  of  the  state,  with  &e  proportion  of  miners  to  each  fatal  and 
aon-£atftl  case,  is  given  herewith,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  mineral 
raised  to  each  life  lost  and  person  injured  : — 


T«r. 

AeddeMi. 

NoBbir  at  «»>  of  ml>ie»l 
r^Kd  to  euh  peiton. 

Kmea. 

lB]i.™i. 

m-. 

liijund. 

EiUed. 

Injnred. 

1W2 

8 

77 

628 

142 

481,896 

50,067 

1893 

13 

45 

901 

231 

256,460 

74,089 

I8M 

7 

40 

1,347 

236 

527,607 

92,33! 

IBM 

10 

*7 

938 

190 

379,862 

B0,6TO 

1896 

24 

82 

394 

153 

164,223 

63,570 

1897 

10 

«3 

634 

198 

276,106 

70,122 

18»S 

29 

•113 

421 

93 

189,438 

41,»11 

1899 

10 

•154 

1,058 

68 

463,376 

30,089 

1900 

tM 

•m 

1,384 

80 

280,432 

28,865 

1901 

17 

tin 

ffT6 

84 

354.806 

51,480 

*  Indodaa  44,  loO,  ud  0! 


tfl  KflpactEvely,  Dot  pnrkiutlr  nparted. 
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The  New  South  Wales  Miners'  Accident  Belief  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  lat  Januaiy,  1901,  provides  that  mine^wners  employing  on 
an  average  15  persona  or  more,  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of 
10s.  per  person  employed  into  a  fund  to  be  established.  This  fund 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount  from  the  Oovemment,  and  by 
a  deduction  of  4^d.  per  week  irora  the  wages  of  each  man  employed,  or 
198.  6d.  per  annum,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  contributions  of  the 
owners  and  Oovemment  together.  The  act  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
Board,  consisting  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  chairman, 
and  the  others  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  representative  of  (1)  owners 
of  coal  and  shale  mines,  (2)  owners  of  other  mines,  (3)  persons  employed 
in  or  about  coal  and  shale  mines,  ^4)  persons  employed  in  or  about  other 
mines,  and  (5)  the  Department  of  Mines.  In  addition  to  the  central 
controlliog  Board  there  is  to  be  for  each  mine  a  committee,  consisting  of 
(I)  the  manager,  (2)  the  under-manager,  or  some  other  person  appointed 
by  the  manager,  (3)  an  Inspector  of  Mines  appointed  by  the  Minister, 
and  (4)  three  ]>ersoiis  employed  in  or  about  the  mines,  and  elected  by 
the  miners. 

In  a  return  furnished  by  the  Minister  for  Mines  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  nine  months  ended  30th  September,  1901,  21,063  employ^ 
contributed  £13,990.  For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June,  the  Govern- 
ment had  paid  into  the  fund  £4,079,  and  the  contributions  of  the  mine 
owners  amounted  to  £1,255  for  the  same  period.  Up  to  30th  September 
the  sum  of  £4,389  was  paid  in  allowances,  and  the  number  of  families 
relieved  was  as  follows :— Coal  districts  :  Northern,  766 ;  Southern, 
236 ;  Central  and  Western,  99.  Metalliferous  districts  :  Broken  Hill, 
350 ;  Western,  254 ;  Northern  65 ;  and  Southern,  38.  The  total 
number  of  families  relieved  by  the  fund  was  therefore  1,808. 

The  average  annual  number  of  fatalities  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  world 
for  the  last  available  ten  years  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Oounlri-. 

Av.n.««A„n»,UNun,b„«.- 

Emi^. 

UTMLOrt. 

TM,dl3 
3S»,356 
243,593 
122,033 

87,78* 
113,910 
2,933 
5,S29 
10,030 

1 

941 

189 

189 

FmuiCo 

British  Columbia  

9               3-00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ijuiuitity  and  value  of  ooal  raiaed 
in  New  South  Wales  fram  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  o£  IdOI,  the 
total  productioD  being  97,445,059  tons,  valued  at  £39,494,844  :— 


Ptriod. 

QoMiutr. 

VUnB. 

tona. 

..  d. 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

50,780 

10    0 

25,394 

isaotoissD 

111,069 

8    9 

50;&23 

1H0„  1849 

349,961 

9    2' 

155,083 

19S0„  1S9» 

1,481,761 

12  11 

1,004,924 

I860,,  1869 

6,174,132 

10    2 

2,961,910 

1870  „  1879 

12,530,044 

10    7 

6,838,889 

1880 

1,466,180 

8    5 

615,337 

1881 

1,769.597 

6  10 

603,248 

1882 

2,100,282 

9    0 

948,905 

1883 

2.621,457 

9    « 

1,201,948 

1884 

2,740,100 

9    6 

1,303,077 

1885 

2,878.863 

9    4 

1,340,213 

1886 

2,830,175 

9    2 

1,303,164 

1887 

2.922,497 

9    3 

1,346.440 

1888 

3,203.444 

9    1 

1,455,  m 

1889 

3.65B.632 

8  11 

1,632,840 

18W 

3,060.876 

8    4 

1.279.089 

1891 

4,037,929 

8    8 

1,742.79$ 

1892 

3,780,968 

7    9 

1,462.388 

1893 

5,278,328 

7    2 

1,171,722 

189* 

3.672.076 

6    4 

1,155,573 

1895 

3,738.580 

5  10 

1,095,327 

1896 

3,909,517 

5    9 

1.125,281 

1897 

4.383.591 

5    7 

1,230,041 

1808 

4,706,251 

S    6 

1,271,832 

1899 

4,697,028 

5    0 

1,325,799 

1900 

5,507,497 

6    1 

1.668,911 

1001 

5.968,426 

7    4 

2,178,929 

ToUl 

97,445.059 

8     1 

39,494.844 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a  general  de- 
cline in  the  price  obtained  per  ton  since  1863,  but  in  this  respect  coal  has 
not  differed  greatly  from  other  produce.  In  the  earlier  years,  however, 
the  fluctuations  in  prices  to  a  large  extent  arose  from  uncertainty  in  the 
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markets.  This  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  tlie  local  markers  and 
those  of  the  other  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  demand  a 
large  share  of  t^e  coal  raised.  The  proportion  of  the  produotion  taken 
by  Australasia  increases  almost  every  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction 
of  steadying  the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation. 
The  highest  average  price  obtained  was  in  1854,  the  first  year  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  commenoement  of  the  gold  rush, 
when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  leas  than  20s.  6d.  In  1872  the  output 
reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it  had  increased  to  2,000,000; 
and  in  1891,  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  tons;  the  yield  decreased  to 
3,280,000  tons  in  1893,  but  since  that  date  it  has  steadily  increased  year 
by  year  until  1901,  when' no  less  than  6,968,000  tons  were  raised,  the 
record  production  for  one  year. 

New  South  Wales  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1900,  when, 
out  of  the  total  production  stated  above,  the  local  consumption  amounted 
to  2,138,165  tons,  or  38-9  percent  Victoria  was  its  principal  customer 
abroad,  taking  866,895  tons,  or  25-7  per  cent,  of  a  total  export  of 
of  3,369,332  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consumption 
shows  a  satis&^tory  increase  during  moet  years,  a^  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  «tat«nient : — 


1801 
1892 
1893 
18H 
1896 


l,Jf23,66I 
1,986.263 
1,443,238 
1,646,951 
1,672.359 


1896 
1897 
1888 
1809 
1900 


1,434,610 
1,686,968 
1,914,495 
1,798,605 
2,138,165 


The  annual  consumption  per  bead  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to 
over  31  cwt.  in  1900.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives, 
and  for  manufacturing,  smelting,  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  tbe 
multiplication  of  gas-works,  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the  increase ; 
but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  banker  coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  appears  not  as 
an  export,  but  as  required  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  coal 
taken  by  the  steamers  during  1900  was  about  425,000  tons. 

Tbe  quantity  of  ooal  supplied  to  customere  abroad  shows  also  a 
large  increace  during  this  period,  as  shown  in  the  table  below : — 


T«r. 

T<m». 

Tmc, 

Tom. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
[895 

2,61VW8 
2,191.705 
1,835.090 
2,125,125 
2,166,230 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

2.474,907 
2.fi96,fi23 
2,791,796 
2,798,528 
3,968,392 
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As  the  ccmI  trade  of  1890  was  hampered  hy  the  strikeof  that  jear, 
the  Qxpcn*ts  of  1691  necessarily  showed  a  large  advance  on  those  of 
1890;  nevertheless  compared  with  the  year  1889,  the  trade  of  1891 
exhibited  satisfactory  progress,  but  in  1892  the  exports  fell  not  only 
bdow  those  of  1891,  but  were  leas  than  those  of  1889.  A  further  large 
decrease  took  place  in  1893,  but  the  figures  for  1694  and  1895  showed 
m  slight  recovery,  and  since  1896  the  improvement  waa  very  decided, 
the  export  for  1900  being  570,809  tons  higher  than  that  of  1899,  and 
the  highest  recorded.  The  cuBtomers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal 
daring  the  year  1900  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  i^lies  u|)on  the  atate  for  the 
supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilised  life  : — 


Coontrr  or  PoR. 

Ton. 

Counto'orPort. 

TWl 

8B6,S95 
563,169 
480.484 
209,323 
1«2,1M 
182,621 
t6S,S31 
139,304 
99,31« 
7*,1« 
72^1 
61,790 
47.713 
36,360 
28,656 
28,254 
24,730 
J  7,234 
16.634 

13.842 

2,6M 

United  Kingdom 

New  Guinea 

1.105 

Nen  Pommem  (Ne  w  Britain 
EauerWilkehn'alAiid 

Fiji  „ 

3,369,332 

The  wealth  of  the  state  in  ooal  is  enormoas,  and  the  further  expan- 
■Ma  of  tfae  industry  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainly.  As  the 
gnat  Australian  (Wtinent  is  only  in  tJie  early  period  of  the  devolop- 
taeat  oi  its  imnaDae  reoonrces,  so  alao  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
New  Seath  Walcn  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
vigoroas  infancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future. 
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In  the  following  statement  will  be  found  the  results  of  a  number  of 
proximate  analyses  mnde  by  the  Qovemment  Qeologist  of  coals  from 
the  various  districts  of  New  South  Wales : — 


DlitrlcM. 

Hygro- 

VolUllB 

Hydro- 

Filed 
Cu-bon. 

Ath. 

SuJiAttr. 

0-97 

r87 

peroent     p«c«oL 
36-09        64-06 
23-10        66-26 
31  M        62-61 

peroant 
8'9I 
10-67 
14-03 

pcroent. 

i 

1-74 

32-40    i    66-U2 

9-84 

0-63 

Similar  analyses  of  English  coal  are 

hown  ii 

the  following  table : — 

DacriptlonolOtMaj. 

MoMun. 

VotatllB 

cJbon. 

Alh. 

Bolptmr. 

peroont. 
1-50 

percent. 
5-00 

81-75 

10-30 

perccL 
1-25 

2-50 
200 

37-00 
16-50 

60-00 
71-2S 

8-60 

S-60 

Average  Bituminous  Coala 

2-25 

26-75 

60-62 

8-50 

1.88 

Excluding  the  Welsh  anthracite,  by  far  the  best  coal  known  for 
Steaming  purposes,  it  will  he  seen  from  the  above  analyses  that  the 
New  South  Wales  product,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  Southern 
and  Northern  mines,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the 
average  bituminous  coals.  In  addition  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
specific  gravity,  while  containing  less  sulphur.  The  result  of  the  analyses 
showed  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Northern  district  coals  waa 
1,338,  and  of  the  Southern  and  Western  coaln,  1,389,  while  the  mean  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  British  coals  was  1,279.  The  gas-producing 
qualities  of  New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  from  the 
Northern  mines,  are  superior  to  those  of  English  coal,  but  the  latter 
has  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  asli,  Illawarra  coal  is  chiefly  used 
by  the  naval  authorities  on  the  Australian  station,  and  on  the  lat^ 
ocean-going  steamers,  mainly  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  the  steam- 
producing  power  of  the  coal  from  the  Northern  districts  of  tha  state  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Southern  article. 
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ThequMititiea  of  coke  manulactured  in  H 

ew  South  Wales  since  1890 

were  as  follow  :— 

QoMiUly. 

Total 

Dtatrlct. 

Wertem  IMBtrlcts. 

1890 

tOnB. 
15,8SS 

.     bmt. 
1S,2I1 

tons. 
31,097 

£ 
41,147 

30,310 

1882 

8,863 

1893 

12.262 

5,698 

17,858 

20,233 

18»i 

13,602 

20.859 

34,458 

33,209 

1895 

11.326 

10,304 

27,630 

24,683 

1898 

10.300 

16.063 

26,352 

21,85! 

21, 01 -J 

43,190 

34,422 

47.800 

82,222 

1899 

43,912 

62,618 

96,530 

77.130 

1900 

40,374 

70,830    ■ 

126,213 

109.620 

1901 

35,939 

02,043 

128,882 

105,665 

262,853 

410.800 

673,853 

period  1890^1900  the  importa  into  the  state  were  :— 
38,174  toni 

1801 76,542    „ 

61,852    „ 

61.874    „ 


,.  47,58 


42,52« 

i806 43,134    , 

1897 32,451 


Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  imported  vid  South  Australia  to  the 
Barrier  district,  where  it  was  used  for  smelting  purposes.  The  returns 
of  the  South  Australian  Customs  Department  show  that  by  far  the 
largest  qosntities  of  this  coke  came  originally  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  Germany.  At  Broken  Hill,  the  Proprietary  Company  alone 
haveconsnmed  about  1,000  tons  per  week.  It  seems  a  singular  circum- 
stance tbat  the  silver-miners  of  New  South  Wales  should  have  so  largely 
relied  on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  when  the  state  possesses 
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unlimited  supplies  of  coal  from  which  excellent  coke  can  be  manu- 
factured. It  is  true  that  complaints  have  been  made  that  the  colonial 
coke  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  than  the  imported  article,  and 
that  it  is  too  friable,  causing  a  large  percentage  of  loss  through  abranon 
in  transport,  while  the  coke,  it  has  been  said,  arrives  in  such  small  pieces 
as  to  be  unfit  for  smelting  the  fine  lead  ores.  Recently,  however,  the 
Government  Geologist  stated  that,  although  there  was  room  formaterial 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  this  state,  both  by  reducing 
the  percentage  of  ash,  and  increasing  the  density,  some  of  the  local 
article  was  nearly  equal,  as  regards  ash,  to  the  average  of  the  foreign 
cokes  used  by  tlie  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  while  several 
specimens  of  locally  made  ookea  contiuned  a  smaller  percentage  of  ash 
than  the  imported  article. 

The  following  analyses  of  average  samples  of  coke  taken  recently  from 
the  woi'ks  in  the  various  districts  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Mines  Department : — 


DMrtrU. 

Northern. 

Bonthem. 

wertom. 

Tolatile  matter  and  moiBtnro 

1-65 
8719 
10-72 

percent. 
217 

14-*7 
0-47 

6-22 
78-41 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  was  found  to  he  1  -797  for  the 
Northern  district,  1-936  for  the  Southern,  and  2'711  for  the  Western 
district, 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  of  coke,  conse- 
quent on  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  freight  market,  the  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company  decided  to  erect  coke  work.s  at  Bellarabi,  on 
the  South  Coast  Railway  line.  The  task  of  building  the  ovens  was 
commenced  in  September,  1900,  and  the  first  charge  was  di-awn  on 
June  18th,  1901.  The  ovens,  when  fully  running,  will  supply  one- 
half  of  the  company's  total  requirements,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that 
duplication  can  be  carried  out  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  considered 
desirable.  The  Mount  Lyell  Copper  Mining  Company  have  also  erected 
additional  ovens.  It  would  seem  that  coke  of  local  manufacture  has 
at  last  overcome  tlie  strong  prejudice  that  existed,  judging  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  production  during  the  last  four  years.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  gieater  care  excercised  m  its  manufacture,  and  by 
the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  kiln  and  appliances  for  cleaning  the 
coal. 
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At  the  old  Balli  mine  a  ccnU  seam  6  feet  thick  has  been  for  tibout 
bait  that  thickness  transformed  into  a  sort  of  natural  coke,  apparently 
tbroagh  the  intrasion  of  igneous  matter  tindemeath  the  seam.  This 
nataial  coke  is  larf^ty  uaed  on  the  Sydnej  tram-rootors. 

Considerable  activity  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  Illawarra  district, 
where  there  are  six  works  all  fully  employed,  and  when  the  good 
<|iialitiee  of  the  locally  manufactured  coke  are  recognised,  the  district 
will  doubtless  become  not  only  a  smelting,  but  also  a  manufacturing, 
centre 

Kerosenr  Sbale. 

His  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but 
principally  at  Hartley,  Katoomba,  M^;along,  Bathgate,  near  Wallera- 
wang,  Joadja  Creek,  Berrima,  Mount  Kembla,  Burragorang,  and  Greta  ; 
and  also  at  Colley  Creek,  near  Murrunmdi,  in  the  Capertee  district, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  Biver.  The  shale  occurs  in  seams,  or 
lenticular  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  the  largest  hitherto  dis- 
covered not  exceeding  one  mile  in  length,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of  torbanite,  or  cannel-coal, 
similar  to  the  boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger 
percenta^  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral  The  richest 
shale  at  the  Joadja  mine,  near  Mittagong,  yields  about  130  gallons  of 
crude  oil  perton,  or  I5,4(>0  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power 
«<|ual  to  forty-eight  sperm  candles  when  gas  only  is  extracted  from  the 
shale,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'098,  while  the  best  shale  from 
Hartley  Vale  yields  from  150  to  160  gallons  of  crude  oil,  or  18,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  of  forty  candle  power  per  ton.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Joadja  Creek  and  Hartley  shale  is  1'06,  the 
smount  of  sulphur  049  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per 
ton.  It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinarj-  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  states.  On 
analysts  the  following  result  was  obtained  from  average  specimens  :— 

Tblatih  Hydni.cBrbous,  iocladiog  moisture S2'50  per  cent, 

Kied  Carbon 850       „ 

Aak   11-00 

At  present  only  two  companies — the  2few  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Oil  Company  and  the  Australian  Kerosene  Oil  and  Mineral  Company — 
wort  kerosene  shale  in  the  state,  their  mines  being  situated  at  Hartley 
Tale,  Genowlan,  and  Bnined  Castle,  in  the  Western  district  ;  and  at 
Joadja,  in  the  Southern  district  These  companies  not  only  raise  shale 
for  export,  hut  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil  and  other 
products.     The  production  of  kerosene  shale  from  the  opening  of  the 
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miaea 

in  1865  to  the  end  of  1901  amounts  to  1,073,468  tone,  of  the 

value  of  £1,970,623,  aa  shown  in  tl.e  following  table  :— 

Tear. 

Qumtltr. 

*'pz:''* 

vJue. 

^"^t^f 

Total 

•niM. 

£   ..  d. 

£ 

1         tODi. 

£  «.  d. 

£ 

1866-67 

7,41fl 

3    9    6 

26,749 

1892    !     74,197 

1  16    8 

136,079 

1868-72 

68,772 

2  13    9 

157,886 

189^     1    66,660 

1  16    4 

101,220 

1873-77 

71,108 

2  13    9 

187,793 

1894     1    21,171 

I  10    0 

31.781 

1878-S2 

152,050 

1  18    8 

293,729 

1895     1    69,426 

1     5    4 

75.219 

1883 

49,250 

1  18  11 

90,861  , 

1896         31,839 

1     1     G 

34,202 

1881 

31,618 

2    5    8 

72.176 

I3S7     i    34,090 

1     3    9 

40,612 

1885 

27.462 

2    9    0 

67,239 

1398     1    29,689 

1     1    5 

31,334 

1886 

43,663 

2    6  11 

99,976  ; 

1899 

36.718 

1    2    3 

40,823 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

1900 

22,862 

0  18    1 

20,652 

1888 

34,869 

2    2    3 

73,612 

1901 

54,774 

0  15    2 

41,439 

1889 
1890 

40,661 
56,010 

77.B67 
104,103 

1  17    2 

Total.. 

1,073,468 

1  16    9 

1,970,623 

ISBl 

40,349 

1  IS    fl 

78,160 

The  features  of  this  table  are  the  steady  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
the  mineral  and  the  fluctuating  production.  There  ia  no  special  reason 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  shale  produced  from  year  to 
year  beyond  the  irregularity  in  the  orders  coming  forward  for  export, 
and  the  slackening  of  mining  operations  while  the  mineral  at  grass  Is 
being  reduced.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  either,  that  the  whole 
production  of  any  one  year  is  put  to  actual  use.  A  certain  proportion 
of  second-grade  mineral  must  be  taken  out  with  the  first  quality,  and  as 
there  is  only  an  outside  demand  for  the  higher  grade,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  their  ability  to  compete  with  the  imported  oil  whether 
the  local  companies  make  use  of  the  second  quality  at  all.  With 
reference  to  the  decline  in  value  and  production  exhibited  in  1900, 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  output  is  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the 
Joadja  Mine  and  the  suspension  of  operations  at  !New  Hartley  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  pending  completion  of  railway  con- 
nection, and  the  erection  of  retorts  at  Torbane.  The  depreciation  in  the 
average  price  obtained  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  output  from  Hartley 
Vale  was  confined  to  low-grade  retorting  shale,  of  which  7,1 1 1  tons — 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  New  South  "Wales — were 
raised,  valued  at  only  £3,037.  During  1900  large  continuous-feed 
retorts  were  erected  at  Torbane  by  the  New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil 
Company,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Australian  Gas 
Company  to  supply  one  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  annually  for  ten 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  water-gas.  The  introduction  of 
modem  machinery  and  economic  methods  of  retorting  shale  opens  up 
large  possibilities  foi'  the  profitable  treatment  of  the  extensive  deposit^ 
of  low-grade  mineral,  which  is  of  too  poor  a  qnality  for  exporting.  The 
constant  demand  for  the  retorts  necessitates  a  regular  supply,  so  that 
there  was  in  consequence  a  largely  increased  output  during  1901.  At 
the  shale  mines  of  the  state  in  1901  there  were  148  men  employed 
under  gi-ound  and  76  above  ground,  or  a.  total  of  224, 
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DiAKONDB  Ain>  OTBBK   GeH-STONBa. 

Tbe  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales  waa  recorded  as  early  as  1851.  In  1867  they  were 
foukd  at  the  Cudgegoog  lUver  in  the  Mndgee  disti-ict,  and  during 
the  year  between  3,000  and  4,000  diamonds  were  won  from  the 
ctiwiwa  of  the  Aostralian  Diamond  Mining  Company,  but  no  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In  the 
ooarae  of  the  following  year  deposits  of  diamantiferous  wash  were  dis- 
eoveied  at  Bingara,  and  a  somewhat  extenuve  rush  took  place.  A 
large  number  of  mineral  leaaea  were  applied  for,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  dianumd-washing  would  become  a  permanent  and  payable  industry. 
Unfortunately  the  stone«  were  amaU  and  the  work  was  suddenly  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  great  difficulty  esperienced  by  miners  in  finding  a 
ready  market  for  tbelr  diamonds.  Durini{  1881  tiie  field  was  officially 
▼ieited  and  reported  on,  and  since  1683  operations  have  been  carried  on 
in  a  desultory  faakion,  chiefly  through  lack  of  sufficient  water  supply. 
He  diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more 
recent  drifts  derived  frun  them.  The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the 
InviereilT  Bingara,  Mittngong,  Ou<h;egong,  and  Narrabri  districts, 
are  extenaive,  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  The 
finest  of  the  Kew  South  Wales  diamonds  are  harder  and  mucli  whiter 
than  the  South  AErican  diamonds,  and  are  classified  as  on  a  par 
with  the  beat  Brazilian  gems.  During  the  year  1889  the  Malacca. 
Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing  2,I96|  carats,  valued 
at  £878  53.  In  1891, 1,200  carats  of  diamonds,  valued  at  .£1,050,  were 
won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts.  In  1893  as  many  as  2,250 
diamonds  were  obtained  from  the  Monte  Christo  Mine  at  Bingara 
alona  The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained  in  this  district  weigh  from 
i  U>  i  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2  to  3  carats.  The  number 
obtained  per  load  varies  very  greatly ;  the  Round  Mount  Company  at 
Cope's  Cieek,  in  the  Inverell  District,  washed  722  loads  for  2,685  carats 
in  1886,  from  six  loads  obtaining  the  exceptional  yield  of  1,080  dia- 
monds, weighing  296  carats.    The  output  of  the  Bingara  district  during 

1893  is  said  to  have  been  about  15,000  carats,  valued  at  £15,375.     In 

1894  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara,  Mittagong 
and  Denison  Town  districts ;  and  in  1895  the  industry  was  still  quiet, 
but  at  Boggy  Camp  Diamond  Field,  16  miles  west  of  Tingha,  a  revival 
took  place  dinrii^  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
1,313  carats,  and  valued  at  £492,  were  obtained.  ISo  estimate  of  the 
retam-s  in  1896  was  obtained  from  this  field,  but  in  1897  a  large 
area  was  taken  up  with  a  view  of  working  the  ground  on  an  extensive 
scale  The  output  of  gems  from  the  field  in  1897  was  8,489  carats, 
valued  at  aboot  £3,000.  In  1898,  14,920  carats  were  won,  valued  at 
£5,625,  the  gems  being  associated  with  tin  in  considerable  quantities. 
During  the  year  a  quantity  of  new  machinery  was  erected,  and  the  field 
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has  been  coosiderably  developed,  altbougb  work  was  greatly  hampered 
through  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  output  from  the  Bingara  diamond- 
field  for  1898  was  set  down  at  1,573  carats,  valued  at  ^^434  ;  but  work 
there  was  practically  suspended  during  the  year  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water.  Although  the  industry  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  inadequate 
water  Bupply,  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  and  developmental 
work  was  carried  out  during  1899,  and  25,874  carats,  valued  at 
^10,350,  were  won.  Of  this  yield,  the  Boggy  Camp — now  known  as 
Copeton—Field  furnished  25,800  carats,  valued  at  £10,320,  the  balance 
being  won  at  Bingara,  where  the  work  done  was  principally  of  an 
exploratory  character.  A  considerable  falling  ofi  was  manifested  in 
the  production  iu  J900,  when  only  9,828^  carats,  valued  at  £5,663. 
wei-e  woD,  almost  the  whole  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  Copeton 
Field.  In  1901,  9,322  carats,  valued  at  £9,766,  were  produced  The 
shutting  down  of  the  Inverell  Diamond  Field  Company's  Mine  at 
Copeton,  in  the  Tingha  division,  pending  reconstruction  of  the  company, 
and  the  suspension  of  work  at  the  Bingara  Mines,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  are  the  moat  important  causes  of  the  decrease.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  exact  statistics  of  the  production  of  diamonds  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  difficulty  will  continue  to  be  experienced 
until  the  industry  becomes  well  established,  which  at  present  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  case.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  such  informa- 
tion as  is  available,  can  only  be  regarded  ns  an  approximation,  and  is 
believed  to  considerably  understate  the  actual  output ; — 


T(*r. 

Diunonda. 

Csnis. 

v^«,. 

I887-86* 

isse 

1887 

No. 
12,000 

23.000 
205 

No. 
2,856 
5,151 

421- 

£ 

2.952 

5,151 

26 

1.200 

4574!: 
15,000^ 
1.7721f 
1,313** 

s.ooo 

8,189 
16,403 

25,874 
9,828i 
9,322 

1,050 
469 

1892 

2,285 

1894 
ISQS 

'"4.160" 

859 
492 

1898 

6,060 

109.4251 

*  Entinikted.  t  Vaia\t  odIt  o<  IBl  l«u1>  nuhKl  (n  JtniiBr;  (CopCs  Oi 
>Uln>ljl<i.  I  Output  or  UalKCa  Cu.  (InTenll)  only.  |  Prom  ■'  HonI 
il/.        1  OutpuHrom  Blngira  only.        ••  From  Bogitj  Camp  (Tinghn) 
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Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire,  emer&ld,  oriental  emerald, 
raby,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  zircon,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold 
and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river  gravels  in  numerous  localities  tbrouehont 
the  BtAte.  Precious  stones,  such  as  amethyst,  cairngorm,  and  onyx,  with 
other  varieties  of  agate,  are  not  uncommon.  The  Kmerald  Proprietary 
Company,  in  the  Enimaville  district,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  ft.  and 
50  ft.  respectively,  and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state. 
llwir  value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  beat  quality,  is  about  £2  per 
carat  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
gems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three  years.  In 
1897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
daring  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a  sus- 
pension of  the  labour  conditions.  No  gema  were  produced  during  the 
year. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation 
at  'White  Glifis,  near  Wilcannia  ;  and  ou  this  field  the  population  is  at 
present  estimated  at  1,400  persons,  800  of  whom  are  miners.  During 
the  year  1895  good  stone  was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and 
as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches  of  opal  appear  to  improve 
in  quality  and  to  become  more  regular  and  frequent.  On  block  7  a 
patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over  X3,000.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  production,  but  it  is  believed 
that  stone  to  the  vahie  of  X23,000  was  sold  during  the  three  years  ended 
1895  ;  while  the  industry  has  made  such  great  strides  during  the  last 
few  years  that  in  1896  the  production  was  valued  at  £45,000  ;  in  1897, 
je75,OOO;inl898,at£80,0O0;inl899,at£135,000;  in  1900,^80,000;  ■ 
and  in  1901,  at  £120,000.  The  foregoing  figures  are  only  approximate, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  total  production  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  but  they  are,  if  anything,  understated.  The  decrease  in  the 
yield  during  1900  was  attributed  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  greater 
portion  oi  the  opal  raised,  which  either  had  no  commercial  value  or 
brought  only  a  much  reduced  price.  The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on 
the  fields  varies  considerably,  some  only  realising  10s.  per  oz.,  whilst 
the  best  quality  occasionally  realiBesa8muchasX70  per  oz.  in  the  rough, 
but  prices  ranging  from  £5  to  £20  per  oz.  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  best  market  for  the  gems  is  Germany,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale  ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  principal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now 
agents  on  the  field  for  the  purchase  of*  the  stone.  In  1S96,  opal  was  dis- 
covered atPamanga,  about  40  miles  nortb-east  of  White Clif^  but  the 
scarcity  of  water  has  retarded  development.  Some  very  fine  parcels 
of  stone  have  been  raised  at  this  locality,  and  it  is  considered  that 
Furnanga  in  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  opal  field  should  a  good  water  supply 
become  available. 

Topaiea  are  obtained  lately  at  Oban,  in  the  Glen  Innes  division ; 
but  the  price  obtained  is  very  low,  and  only  one  sale,  to  the  amount  of 
£20,  was  reported  during  the  year  1895.  About  60  oz.  of  topaz  were 
obtained  during  1899  in  tlie  Kookabookra  division,  but  only  realised  £4. 
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Tnrquoisea  have  been  discovered  at  Motmt  Lorigui,  near  Waf^nga,  and 
vork  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1895  by  meftns  of  aid  granted 
from  the  Froepet^ting  Vote.     In  18%,  however,  the  imoe  was  dosed 


Mica. 

Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  Has 
never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
article,  e-specially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  larf^  size  that  could  easily  be  sfBt 
into  thin  platea  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 
that  occur  in  varioas  parts  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  coarcely- 
cryatallino  p-anitic  formations  in  the  Silverton  district,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Barrier  Banges, 


Asbestoe  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  tb«  Ouwiagai, 
EAckley,  and  Barrier  Bange  districts — in  the  last-named  in  considerable 

^MUdtitiet. 

AXUNITE. 

Alusite  oocnvs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  Z5  miles  from 
Fort  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  per  cenL  «f  alum.  Doriag 
1901,  3,146  tons  of  alunite,  valued  at  £9,438— as  compared  with  1,915 
tons,  valued  at  £5,745.  during  1900 — were  shipped  to  England, 
where  it  is  found  that  the  stone  can  be  treated  more  cfaea^y  that)  is 
possible  locaUy,  and  in  consequence  the  company's  works  at  BuUadekk 
wore  closed. 


Marble,  Bfjii,Di:«o  SrorrBs,  Fiee-Clays,  and  Slates. 

New  South  Wales  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  its 
cities.  Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  WaUerawan^ 
Bathurst,  Molong,  Marulan,  Tamwortb,and  Rempsey,  localities  whichare 
all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  communication  ; 
and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different  varieties.  Marble  quarries  have  been 
opened  at  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamworth  ; 
but  the  marble  deposits  are  not  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve,  and 
no  successful  efibrt  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  cofct  of  quarrjiux  and  the  carriage  to  Sydney  would,  of  course,  be 
heavy       Granite  is   found  at    Bathurst,  Moruya,  Trial    Bay,  and  «■ 
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Montwgn  Idand,  as  well  as  &t  many  other  p1a,cea  throaghoat  the  state. 
Most  cdE  tike  granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  baa  beffli  obtaiined  from 
llnmyn,  a  port  about  180  mites  south  of  Sydney. 

IdBMstoae  fiux  was  supplied  to  the  Brotea  Hill  tulver-mines  from 
qnanieB  At  Tanawingoe,  which  are  oonoected  with  the  mines  by  a  tram- 
way, 30  miles  in  length.  The  quantity  so  mpplied  since  1891  is  shown 
in  the  fallowing  table  : — 


T>w. 

toni. 

VbIiu. 

T«r. 

Q«««i^. 

ViJw. 

tons. 

£ 

IMl 

74.057 

66,357 

ISOS 

104,104 

68,160 

1892 

103,363 

93,031 

1890 

68,924 

54,261 

1893 

130,6.15 

111,041 

1807 

67,580 

41,798 

ISM 

8B,S90 

89,290 

1898 

9,253 

5,783 

Id  ooDM!|«eDoe  of  tbe  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Oompany  tranafeiring 
the  whole  trf  their  smelting  operations  to  Fort  I^rie  in  April,  1698,  the 
d«niand  for  flux  ceased,  and  the  qnuries,  thereupon,  dosed  down.  A 
«oaap«ay  forwarded  large  qoantities  of  limestcwe  from  Myall  Lkke  to 
Sydney  is  1692,  and  commenced  the  mMiufactnre  <A  hydraulic  lime  ; 
Bad  Bince  the  establishment  of  snli^iide  woi^a  at  Cockle  Creek,  the 
UinestsBe  flux  used  there  has  been  snpi^ed  from  this  district  In 
1899,  only  1,000  tons,  valued  at  £750,  were  so  dispijsed  of,  but 
during  1900  considerable  activity  was  displayed  in  the  mining  of  lime- 
stone at  Portland,  in  the  Mudgee  district,  in  connection  with  the  Lime 
and  Cement  Works,  and  also  in  the  Eockley  division,  and  at  Marulan, 
Broken  Hill,  Bulladelah,  Taree,  Barraba,  Parkes,  and  Peak  Hill,  where 
lime  has  been  produced  and  a  quantity  of  limestone  disposed  of  for 
fax.  In  all,  17,000  tons  of  limestone  flux,  valned  at  £3,962,  were 
iiinnil  liiiiiin^  tin  j  mii  Ihiring  1901  the  value  of  produetion  was  stated 
■■  £5,794. 

He  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  whidi  the  City  of  Sydney  is  built, 
piwides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone,  of  the 
behest  qvality  for  building  purposes.  This  material  is  admiraUy 
adapted  £or  architectural  effect,  being  of  a  pleasant  colour,  fine  grain, 
and  ve«y  eaaily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architeeture  is  doe 
m  no  ineoonderable  degree  to  the  free  nse  of  this  excellent  sandsttme. 

Basalt  or  "  Une  metal,"  which  ia  extratdTely  nied  as  road  metal  and 
fiir  the  baUaatJDg  of  the  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiama,  Prospect 
Hid  FennMut  Hills.  This  stone  has  not  yet  been  used  to  any  exteat 
far  boildlBg  purposes. 
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Syenite,  coniinoiil;  called  trachyte,  ia  found  at  Bowral  ;  as  &  building 
material  it  is  equal  to  grntiite  in  Bolidity,  and,  like  granite,  it  takes  a 
beautiful  polish.  The  Buccesa  which  has  attended  iU  first  use  as  a 
building  storie,  together  with  the  short  distance  from  the  metropolis  at 
which  it  is  to  be  found,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  extensively  used  in 
the  future  for  large  structures. 

Kaolin  has  been  found  in  many  granitic  district^  such  as  Bathurst, 
Gulgong,  Uralla,  and  Tichboume,  near  Parkes.  The  clay  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  England  or  France. 

The  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays  ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  state  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for  brick-making 
purposes,  are  extensively  worked.  Slates  are  found  in  several  districts, 
but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai  and  in  the  surrounding 
district,  as  vrell  aa  at  Bathurst  and  Goulburn.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  has  no  need  to  im  port  building  material  of  any 
description,  as  it  possesKes  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  its 
own  wants  and  those  of  its  neighbours. 

Graphite  has  been  obtained  at  Undercliff,  in  the  New  England  dis- 
trict, from  several  lodes,  one  of  which  is  6  ft  wide,  but  it  ia  of  inferior 
quality.  In  1896,  27  tons  were  sent  away,  but  only  realised  30a.  per 
ton.  This  jmce  will  not  pay,  consequently  all  leases  taken  ^up  for  the 
mineral  have  been  abandoned.  The  only  mining  for  pluml^go  carried 
on  during  1899  was  at  the  Undercliff  mine,  where  two  men  were  engaged 
prospecting  for  this  mineral.  Operations  were  continued  in  1900,  with 
assistance  from  the  Prospecting  Vote.  The  lode  has  been  cut,  but  a 
sample,  on  being  assayed,  contained  only  44S4  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  500 
tons,  %-alued  at  ;£1  per  ton,  were  raised  from  an  adjoining  property, 
and  were  despatched  to  Melbourne  for  disposal  to  an  English  firm. 


Pbospectino  Vote. 

neighbouring  state  of  Victoria,  the 
i  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to  en- 
couraging prospecting  for  gold,  and  in  1889  the  conditions  of  tbe  vote 
were  so  amended  as  lo  embrace  all  minerals.  The  amount  set  apart  each 
year  was  originally  £20,000.  For  the  year  1392,  however,  it  was 
fixed  at  twice  that  sum;  a.nd  during  each  of  tbe  years  since  1B95— 6, 
the  »um  of  £25,000  has  been  available.  With  the  exception  of  the 
M<'.int  Di-yadale  gold-field,  which  was  discovered  in  1892,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  any  discovery  of  a  large  payable  field  haa  so  far  been  made 
by  means  of  the  Prospecting  Vote,  but  at  the  same  timo  it  may  be  said 
that  some  rich  working  claims  liave  been  opened  up  with  the  aid  granted. 
Also,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  labour,  the  proving  of  a  lode  or 
reef  to  be  payable  invariably  leads  to  tbe  taking  up  of  lai^  areas  of 
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adjoining  land  under  the  Mining  Act,  from  which  increased  ri 
Jerived  by  the  state.  From  the  year  1888  to  the  end  of  June,  1901, 
the  numl>er  of  discoveries  reported  to  the  Department  of  Mines  was 
208,  while  the  amount  expended  in  prospecting  work  during  that  time 
was  £260,612. 

Miners  desiring  a  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  Prospecting 
Board  that  the  locality  proposed  to  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield 
the  mineral  sought  for,  and  that  the  mode  of  operatioa  is  suitable  for 
its  discoveiy.  Aid  b  given  in  deserving  cases  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  necessary  implements  and  materials. 
Miners  who  have  been  assisted  from  the  vote  are  not  entitled  to  claim 
any  reward  that  moy  be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  new  gold  or 
niiner&l  field. 

'Die  new  clause  in  the  Prospecting  Regulations,  which  provides  that 
the  amount  advanced  from  the  vote  shall  be  refunded  in  the  event  of 
the  discovery  of  payable  mineral  by  means  of  the  aid  granted  is  working 
well ;  several  refunds  were  made  during  the  year. 


Diamond  Dbills. 

The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only  from 
1881,  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much  later. 
The  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  state,  and  are  lent  to 
private  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  regulation.  The  charges  were- 
formerly  X2  2s.  on  application,  towards  coat  of  inspection;  £10  per 
week  for  cost  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  from  start 
of  bore  till  completion  ;  wages  of  foreman  and  assistants ;  coat  of  tubes 
damaged,  destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  bores;  all 
chaises  for  freight,  etc.,  on  machinery,  both  on  being  sent  and  returned  ; 
and  cost  of  all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill.  This 
arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory,  so  the  alternative  system  of  paying 
■1  fixed  price  per  foot  bored  has  been  generally  adopted,  the  hirer  paying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  15s.  to  20s.  per 
foot  bored  up  to  1,000  feet,  and  the  fee  increasing  5s.  per  foot  ftir  every 
Hubsequent  500  feet.  This  charge  covers  the  coat  of  diamonds,  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  and  wages  of  foreman  and  assistants.  The  other 
chaises  were  only  modified  iu  one  particular  :  the  drill  has  now  to  be 
returned  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  the  Department  defraying 
expenses  to  Sydney.  An  abatement  may  be  granted  by  the  Mines 
Depttrtniont  in  special  cases. 

During  the  year  1901  the  depth  bored  was  2,449  feet,  the  average 
coat  per  foot  being  9s.  T^^d.  as  compared  with  19s.  6Jd.  in  1900. 
The  earnings  of  the  diamond  drills  during  1 901  amounted  to  £1,550,  as 
(.■ompared  with  £767  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  paid  into 
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the  Treasury  sb  revenue  from  this  source  w»6  £1,612.     The  subjoined 
table  »howB  the  bores  put  down  during  1901  : — 


LoonUty.                          Btntt 

which  bond. 

■er 

during  IHO.I  P*"»- 

CaeAmetmaw 

Porphyry-...- 

ft.  in. 

720    0 

1,486    0 

601    6 

ft.    in. 

414    « 
1.432    S 

Ml    6 

B.     d. 

Gold 

Co«l  

10    8i 

WaUh    IsUnd.    New- 
castle. 

11    6} 

2,«8    9 

There  haa  been  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for  the 
employment  of  the  diamond  drill  in  mining.  The  depth  bored  in  each 
year  since  1893  was  es  follows : — 


T«r. 

Depth  Innil. 

Yoar. 

Depth  bored. 

feeL 

1S92 

4,139 

18B7 

1,680 

1893 

1,903 

1808 

1,326 

18H 

189B 

1,674 

20S 

1900 

1896 

2,143 

1901 

2,449 

The  adoption  of  the  alternative  Bjetem  referred  to  above,  under  which 
tiio  use  of  the  diamond  drill  can  be  made  available  at  an  almost  nominal 
eost  in  basaltic  or  other  mineral  country  which  has  not  been  prospected, 
and  which  is  either  too  hard,  wet,  or  deep,  and,  therefore,  too  expensive 
for  sinking,  hae  had  Batisfactory  xesnlts. 
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THR  syBCema  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  population  on  the  lands 
of  New  South  Wiiles  have  been  many,  and  they  have  difiered 
widely  at  various  stages  of  the  state's  progress.  In  the  early  days 
of  colonisation  the  Governor  had  the  sole  power  of  granting  lands, 
which  he  did  under  prescribed  conditions,  such  as  the  payment  of  an 
knnnaJ  tjuit-rent,  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area 
gnmted,  and  other  services  ^>ecified  in  instmctiooB  ruceired  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  instructions  issued 
to  Governor  Phillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorised  him  to  make 
grants  only  to  emancipnted  prisoners,  in  the  following  terms  : — "To 
every  male  shall  be  granted  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  shall  be 
married,  20  aerea  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them 
at  Ute  time  of  making  the  said  gnmt,  a  farther  quantity  of  10  acres, 
free  of  all  fees,  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the 
Bpmae  of  ten  years."  The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants 
was  afterwards  fixed  at  6d.  for  30  acres.  The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  name  4^  JameB  Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered 
<m  his  farm  of  30  aorea  at  Farramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789, 

Additional  inatmctions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  20tl) 
August,  1789,  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  such  of 
the  non-otHnmiasioned  offiaers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  marines 
aerviug  in  New  South  Wales  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  the 
territory  after  obtaining  their  discharge.  The  Governor  was  further 
requested  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  free  persons  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  emigrate  with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  Kew  South  Wales, 
by  giving  them  grante  of  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  viz.,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent, 
the  annual  nnannt  of  which  was  Is.  for  every  50  acres,  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years  after  the  issue  of  a  grant.  In  the  original 
UMbuctions  no  mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission 
wag  kfterwards  rectified.  These  early  grants  wwe  made  on  condition 
tbmA  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  but  althou^ 
this  oonditioD  was  not  always  complied  with,  no  grante  were  ever 
oancelied  in  consequence.  As  to  the  payment  of  quit-ren^  Mr.  Com- 
■unioner  Bigge,  in  his  report  on  the  administration  oi  Governor 
Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to  1823  no  quit-rents  were  collected. 

With  regard  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  not 
■ude  Dntil  the  year  1811,  whenlJieneceesaryauthority  todoso  waagiven 
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in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and  aUotmentB 
were  granted  on  lease  only  for  perioda  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 
Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Governor  Macquarie  on 
the  ISth  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  admeasnre- 
inent  of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formatioa  of  streets. 

Quit-renta  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in.  amount 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  wijre  imposed. 
Leases  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annual  quit- 
i-eata  of  2s.  6d.,  5a,  10s.,  and  SOs.  each  ;  and  from  1811  to  1814  grants 
of  town  allotments  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  rod  per 
annum;  but  on  the  21st  March,  1814,  the  following  scale  of  quit-rents 
for  town  allotments  was  established  by  Governor  Macquarie  : — 


a»...... 

Leuu. 

Onuifau 

Srdopj.     |Olher  Towm. 

Sydney.      Other  Tovna. 

£    «.   d. 
2    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    2 

£  a.    d. 

1    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    1 

£   s.   d. 
3    0    0 
1    0    0 

0    0    4 

£    «.   d. 

Above  20  rods,  per  additional  rod, 
but  nob  exceadmit  the  nutiimum.. 

0    0    3 

The  method  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  quit-rents 
chargeable,  snlTcred  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  Government  and 
General  Order  of  the  5th  November,  1833.  By  this  order  the  terms 
upon  which  lands  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  modified, 
the  annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  3s.  for  every  20  acres,  payable 
immediately  if  the  lands  had  been  obtained  as  an  additional  grant,  but 
if  otlierwiae  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  to  the  area  of 
grants,  the  early  Govemoi's  often  overstepped  their  instructions  in  this 
direction.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  his  administration  led  the  British  Government  to  issue 
to  his  successors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  the  principle 
of  alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived  In  the 
state  with  a  certain  amount  of  available  capital,  and  the  grants  were 
made  on  condition  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be 
cultivated,  or  improvements  of  corresponding  value  erected  thereon, 
and  a  given  number  of  convicts  maintained  free  of  expense  to  the 
Government.  On  the  8th  November,  IS24,  it  was  further  proclaimed 
that  a  grant  of  100  acres  would  be  given  to  any  settler  for  every 
convict  maintained  by  him  free  of  expense  to  the  Government ;  but 
applications  for  grants  under  this  condition  became  bo  frequent  that 
the  order  was  rescinded  on  the  16th  March,  1826,     By  a  Government 
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ftod  General  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  1S25,  land  was  allowod  to  be 
sold  by  private  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  5b.  per  acre.  The  order 
notified  that  the  Gorernor  would  receive  applications  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  ;  but  no  person  was  permitt«d  to  purchase  more  than  4,000 
acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  6,000  acres.  The  price  of  unlocated 
Crown  lands  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the  lands  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Nepean  River,  was  raised  to  a  rate  ranging  from 
7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  acre.  The  disposal  of  lands  by  sale  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  method  of  alienating  town  allotments  and 
country  lands  by  grants  subject  to  the  payment  of  quit  rents. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  industry 
(which  was  already  taking  place)  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  claasi- 
tication  of  lands  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  natural  adaptability  to 
the  various  purposes  of  colonisation.  On  the  18tb  May,  1825,  instructions 
were  received  from  the  Secretary  o!  State,  directing  that  the  state 
should  be  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  that  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  an  average  price  at  which  all  the  disposable  lands  should 
be  put  up  for  sale.  Thegrantsmadethereafter,  within  the  limits  in  which 
settlement  was  allowed,  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit-rent  of  15a. 
for  every  100  acres,  redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Three  Land 
ConunisaionerB  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General, 
was  President)  were  appointed  on  the  10th  January,  1826,  to  give  effect  to 
these  instructions.  The  Commissioners  completed  their  labours  in  about 
three  years,  and  divided  the  torritory  into  nineteen  counties,  covering 
some  34,505  square  miles,  or  22,083,200  acres  of  land.  During 
this  period  certain  modifications  were  introduced  ;  the  sale  of  land  was 
suspended,  and  the  quit-rents  charged  on  grants  were  altered  to  a  late 
of  .1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
whilst  on  grants  in  extension  of  previous  grants,  and  on  lands  reserved 
to  settlers  for  their  choice  of  purchase,  a  charge  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  208.  per  100  acres.  On  the  28th  August,  1828,  the  quit-rent  on 
primary  grants  was  altered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre,  and  this 
rate  remained  in  force  until  grants  were  abolished  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private 
tender,  was  made  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  The  Land 
Commission  was  abolished  on  the  6th  May,  1830. 

Great  dilficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  area  granted 
and  sold  by  prii-ate  tender  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  to  the 
year  1831,  when  the  system  of  land  alienation  by  auction  sale  was 
introduced ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that 
the  following  areas  were  disposed  of  as  under : — 

Area  graated  by  GovemorB  up  to  1810 177,500 

do  Cioveraor  Macqnarie,  IS10-2.t 400,000 

Area  granted  and  iold,  1824-31    3,386.250 

Tot«a 3,963,760 
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From  this  total,  however,  there  should  be  deducted  57,423  acres  of  Isad 
granted  in  TsBiDania,  (then  known  «8  Van  Diemen's  Ldind)  reducing  to 
3,906,327  acree  the  area  granted  and  sold  within  t^e  present  limits  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  l/md  upon  the  payment  of  an  annoid  qoit- 
rent  was  at  all  times  sabject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the  coll«cticMi  of 
tliese  dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 
These  difficulties  led  the  Oovemment  in  later  years  to  oSm"  special  induo»- 
ments  for  the  redemption  of  quit-rents.  On  the  9th  OctfJie**,  1B4€,  tlw 
following  notice  was  proclaimed : — "  All  lands  for  whidi  twenty  yeais* 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  ^rfJier  charge,  and  any 
persons  who  have  paid  more  than  twenty  years'  quit-rent  shall  have  tire 
difference  refunded  to  them."  On  the  SOth  July,  1849,  it  was  furtlwr 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  mi^it  redeem  faia 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Finally,  a  Govemment 
notice  of  the  13tJi  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  a  hi^er 
annual  rental  thMi  2s.  for  every  100  acres  wonld  be  redttoed  to  ihat 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  18S1 ;  and  also  that  tiw 
quitrents  on  allotmente  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  one-f  einib 
of  the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  ^  TtAeatptiian 
at  tweaity  years'  purchase. 

With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  crtJi^  large  towns,  wlbdi 
were  either  granted  or  leased  under  the  vegvlaticKia  establidied  bj 
Governor  Maoqutuie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  altered 
by  %r  TlHMnas  Brisbane  as  follow : — 

On  leasei  for  twenty-one  ;t*rs. Od.  pet  rod. 


AGovemment  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829,  established  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  : — "  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  town  aDot- 
ments  a  grant  of  tlie  foe  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intentaon  <rf 
the  Government  sot  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  annual 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow  : — 

1.  Sydney  ^  , _  Cd.  pir  sq.  perck. 

3.  Seaporttowtu  6d.  „ 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  uaTigable  riven 4d.  „ 

4.  lulsndtowna !d.  „ 

Hie  said  quit-rents  shall  be  unredeemable  for  ever,  but  they  ^all  not 
oommence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  of  authority  to  ttike  possession, 
except  in  the  towns  of  Farramatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  w«re,  however, 
re-established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by 
which  allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  count^  towns  only, 
with  coveaant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants  either  upon  payment  of 
twenty-one  years'  quit^rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buOduigs  to  the 
value  of  £1,000. 
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Introductiox  of  Lasi>  Sales. 

The  ftlienatioa  of  Und  to  settlers  hy  grant  was  abolished  by  Viacoimt 
Goderich,  Secretm?  of  Stote  for  the  Colonies.  Under  the  Government 
«nd  General  Order,  dated  the  Uth  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
no  Crovn  lauds  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
tittoti,  the  Dtioimam  price  being  fixed  at  5b.  per  acre.  Settlers  were 
allowed  to  select  within  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thua 
selected  was  submitted  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
■Sector  being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  was 
nused  to  12s.  per  acre,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  thia 
minimum  according  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  laud,  making  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  irata  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
mM  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  saue  locality.  In  the  Fort  Phil% 
district,  taod  was  only  brought  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  the  GovemoF. 

Until  the  year  1841  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  on  the  21st  August  of  that  year  additional 
inatructiODS  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  stating  that  in  future 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  £xecu- 
tive  Conncil,  to  revoke  the  order  in  force,  ^nd  to  substitute  regular 
tiona  passed  by  the  Colonial  Government  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  public  lands. 

Although  grants  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  1831,  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  waa  still  being  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  of  pn> 
■nisea  made  by  former  Governors.  The  following  figures  show  the  area 
of  land  granted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  : — 


T«. 

An^nnUd. 

«-«a 

Ytti. 

j  AragruMd. 

Ana  Bid. 

KTC 

^ 

1        sen.. 

>crea. 

1S32 

15,843 

20,860 

1837 

1         6,090 

370,286 

1833 

14,639 

1S38 

63,160 

277,466 

ISU 

27,861 

91,400 

1839 

16,832 

234,272 

S,271 

271.947 

1S40 

5,243 

16,132 

389,546 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  sold  in  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip,  or  the  Sontbem  District,  in — 

1837 88  acres. 

1838 38,694     „ 

1839 39.347     „ 

1840 83,888     „ 

A  new  divistoD  of  the  territory  had  been  made  under  the  I^nd 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  on  the 
21st  June,  1841,  the  Northern  District  including  the  country  around 
Moreton  Bay  ;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  counties ; 
and  the  Southern  District,  the  Port  Phillip  settlement  and  Gipps- 
latid.     In  the  Middle  and   Northern   Districts  the    upset  price  was 
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maintained  at  12s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20s.  per  acre  in  the 
Fort  Phillip  Diatrict.  These  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by 
&n  Act  of  Uie  Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  reguli^ting 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian 
colonies,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Under  this 
Act  the  principle  of  sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  the  lands 
applied  for  were  to  be  surveyed  before  being  put  up  at  quarterly 
sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed  at  20b.  per  acre,  payable  forthwith. 
Blocks  of  unsurveyed  land,  containing  20,000  acres  or  more,  could, 
however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  private  contract  at  not  less  than  the 
minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  the  above,  a 
new  classification  of  lands  took  place,  and  the  territory  was  again  divided 
into — first,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and  the  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Fort  Phillip  immediately  surrounding  the 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne  respectively  ;  second,  inter- 
mediate districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  £0  to  200  miles  inland 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Uie  settled  districts,  and  in  which  pastond 
occupation  bad  already  spread ;  and,  third,  unsettled  districts,  extending 
westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  state.  This  amending  Act  did  not 
afiect  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  by  public  auction  or  private  contract, 
but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the  lands  for  pastoral  purposes, 
for  various  terms,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  During  the  currency  of 
a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only  to  the  lessee,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  the  lessee  was  also  allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  all  or 
any  part  of  the  land  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.  The  legislation 
of  1847  remained  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  disposal 
of  public  lands  by  auction  sale  at  XI  per  acre,  until  the  year  1861 ;  and 
in  the  states  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from 
the  mother  state  in  1851  and  1859  respectively,  until  repealed  by  Acts 
of  the  local  Parliaments.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  sold 
and  granted  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclusive 
under  the  regulations  described  : — 


Yew. 

AnK«>t«L 

AntBld. 

__'"_ 

AtWKTUlM. 

ArmtM. 

acre*. 

acres 

kCTCB. 

aere^ 

1841 

18 

31,275 

1852 

a: 

26.812 

1842 

Ifi 

5,713 

1853 

613 

66.S70 

1843 

7 

4.037 

1354 

2.085 

78.221 

1844 

28 

3,701 

1855 

207 

122,667 

1815 

34 

3,763 

1856 

227 

163,952 

1846 

64 

3,036 

1857 

8G 

137,867 

I8J7 

834 

2.602 

1858 

444 

123,548 

1848 

112 

3,232 

185B 

618 

165.171 

1849 

861 

7.341 

1860 

193 

100.217 

1850 

M8 

12,191 

1861 

459 

169,937 

13S1 

103 

21,747 
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From  I84I  to  1651  thero  were  hIbo  granted  luid  sold  in  the  Fort 
Phillip  District  the  following  iireaa  : — 


Tow.        [  Are*  gniiited. 

ATM  (Old. 

1   ,„ 

Ar»giul«d. 

An*  Mid. 

IS41 

61,197 

1840 

6 

4,578 

IS42 

4 

!      1347 

1S43 

631 

1848 

2 

16,007 

1»U 

ISl 

1849 

28,001 

1845 

1           

3,685 

1860 

108 

40,043 

In  the  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areaa  were  sold  and 
granted  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  ita  Beparation  in  1859  : — 


T-r. 

AMnnoMdL 

A«.M,d. 

y«t. 

Aragrantri. 

Ai»»ld. 

acres. 

acre.. 

aurei. 

IH2 

11 

1S43 

le 

1352 

105 

6 

378 

1653 

7,805 

1845 

1 

299 

1854 

5,175 

IS46 

70 

1855 

6,285 

1847 

51 

1856 

195 

3.802 

IS4S 

2 

1857 

8 

7,235 

1840 

8 

1858 

fi 

1850 

4 

249 

16fie 

11,620 

Thns,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  ioauguration  of  the 
l^islation  of  1861,  public  lands,  both  in  the  mother  colony  and  in 
the  territories  administered  from  Sydney,  had  been  dixposed  of  as 
foUowa : — 


PMlod. 

South  wida 

propOT. 

lnv«. 

"Kir 

In  Port 

Phillip  W^ 

InHonton 

acres. 

520,077 

4,268,750 

1.110,544 

48,119 

890,283 
290,806 

acrea. 
57.423 

acres. 

acres. 

From   the   first  aettleineiit   in  Port 

222,214 
121,702 

Bay  in  1842  to  the  Mpamtion  of 

Port  Phillip  in  1850   

From  1851 1«  tbe  tepintioB  of  More- 

2,521 
58,398 

Total  from  1787  to  1801  inoltuuve   ... 

7.146,579 

57,423 

343.916 

60,019 
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As  regardE  1^  lUKa  granted  tud  sold  in  New  South  Wales  proper, 
under  the  various  ftystems  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  tb» 
7,146,579  acres  disposed  of  from  the  first  dny  of  the  occnpatioii  of  the 
territory  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  were  alieuated  a«  follow  : — 

e  tender  to  cloM  of  1831 3,906,327 

ses  of  early  Govemora  made  prior  to 
n  1832-^  inclusive 171,071 

3.  .,  talcB  at  auction,  at  ds.,  7b.  6d.,  aad  10a.  per  acre,  from  1832-3S 

inclosivQ  1,460,508 

4.  „     „  „         „  12$.  and  over  per  acra,  at  Oovemor's  discre- 

Uon,  from  1339-41  indusivo   371,447 

5.  „      „  ,,         ,,  20s.  peracre,  from  1642-46  inclusive 30,2SO 

9.    ,,      ,,  „        and  by  pnrchaees  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rightBr 

{rem  1817-ai  inclaBive 1,219,375 

7.  „  grants  for  pablia  parpoaes,  and  for  giauta  iu  virtue  of  prDDiise  of 
Governor  made  prior  to  the  year  1831,  and  granta  ia  eichaage 
for  loads  resoraed  from  1S4I-Q1  inclusive 7,601 

Total  alienated  on  31at  December,  ISBl 7,146,579 

In  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the  state, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  alienation 
of  the  public  lands  already  described,  certain  grants  were  made 
under  special  enactments.  lostructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
directed  the  Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  church  and  school  establishments,  but  these 
instructions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out,  as  the  reserva- 
tions did  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  specified. 
These  reserves  were  as  follow  : — County  of  Batburst,  136,157  acres 
Camden,  11,438  acrea>  Cumberland,  28,081  acres;  Cook,  100  acres 
Durham,  29,453  acres  ;  Gloucester,  176,091  ac«s;  Himter,  2,314  acres 
Northumberland,  15,362  acres;  Boxburgh,  1,000  acres;  and  St. 
Vincent,  43,500  acres  ;  making  a  total  area  of  443,486  acres,  which 
subsequent  surveys  and  computation  of  the  area  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservations  show  to  be  actually  454,050  acres.  These  lands  were 
administered  by  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  Corporation  until  the 
abolition  of  that  body  by  Oi-der  of  Council  of  the  4th  February,  1833, 
whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  tJie  same  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine  the  claims  of  purchasen^  to  whom 
deeds  of  grant  were  made,  the  said  lands  being  secured  to  them  by  * 
subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th  August,  1834.  Of  the  area 
mentioned  above,  171,746  acres  were  alienated  up  to  the  year  1880, 
when,  by  the  Church  and  School  I^aads  Dedication  Act  of  that  year,  the 
balance  of  283,304  acres  came  under  the  control  of  that  Department 
to  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Instruction.  The  unsold 
Church  and  School  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated  as  follow  :— . 
In  the  County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Batburst,  83,649  acres  ;  St. 
Vincent,  18,2*29 acres;  Cumberland,  3,973  acres;  Durham,  3,361  acres; 
Northumberland,  744  acres ;  Hunter,  48  acres ;  and  Camden,  3  acres. 
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The  Cbarch  and  School  Ijanda  Act  of  1897,  however,  vested  these 
Unds  in  the  Crown  free  from  all  trusts  and  proviBions  affecting  the 
same,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lnnds  Act  of  1684 
and  any  Acts  amending  the  same,  thus  determining  the  land  as  Crown 
Imnd.  Until  the  ar«aa  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  they  can. only  be  dealt  with  by 
reservation,  dedication,  license,  or  held  under  special  or  annual  lease. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  dat«d  the  2lBt  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
grant  of  1,000,000  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
in  the  country  surrounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in  1832  the  Company 
was  authorised  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
acres,  for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Peel  River  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Plains.  These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest, 
surveys,  the  following  areas  : — 

Port  Stophena  FaUte,  county  of  OlDuceater 464,640 

Peel  River  Eitete.  county  of  Parry    249,600 

WomhEatite,  county  of  Buckknd 313,398^ 

Total 1,027,53B 

In  addition  to  this  Urge  area  of  land,  the  Company  also  obtained" 
from  the  Grown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  coal-fields  at  Fort  Hunter 
(Newcastle)  for  31  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a  grant  of  600  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000 
acres  of  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 

Occupation  of  Pastoral  Lands. 

The  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  occupied  under ' 
various  systema  I^nd  was  held  for  grazing  in  the  early  days  hji 
virtue  of  tickets  of  occupation,  which  ceased  to  be  issued  on  the  1st  May^ 
1827,  after  which  date  persons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay 
a  qnit-rent  of  208.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  at 
fix  months'  notice.  •The  requirements  of  the  settlers  for  depasturing 
their  increasing  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any 
right  except  that  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  opera- 
tions inland  the  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  2$th  August, 
1833,  to  pass  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  trespass, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  had  the  efiect  of  taking  many  of  the 
pionee^squattersbeyondthelimitsof  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  the  14th 
October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  cf  unlocated 
Crown'lands  wero  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  severe  penalties 
weraenactediWereissuedon  the  29th  July,  1836,  with  the  view  of  restrain- 
ing this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  state.     These 
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regnlatioBB  being  in  mMij  cases  disragarded,  aa  Act  was  paasvd  am  tha 
32nd  Mapoh,  1839,  to  farther  reatrain  thia  onauthorised  occupation  ;  aui) 
to  provide  tJia  neons  for  dsfraying  the  expense  of  polnse  aad  oomnuB- 
Bionera  appcMDted  by  tlM  Government  to  protect  its  estate  in.  the 
border  districts,  a  ye^y  saecHment  was  levied  upon  stock  art  the  fol- 
lowing ratea:^ — ^  for  every  sheep;  l^d.  per  head  of  caMl»;  and  3d. 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9tfa  Mmk^  1847,  whidi  rendend  it  lawful 
for  the  Sovereign,  by  any  Order  in.  Cooneil,  to  make  and  establish  mush 
regulationa  as  sbould  eeem  meet  for  the  sals  and  oocnpatioD  of  tha  waste- 
knds,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  onfer  introdnciag  aa  entirely 
■fiffnreot  syatem  in  legislation  tat  the  paat<HaI'  ooenpation  of  lands  in 
Sbv  Sooth  Waleg.  Hitherto  the  tenoze  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  tba 
fee  was  p«id  on  the  extent  of  lasd  ooci^ied  by  the  squatter,  for  thia 
nystMn  was  substitaCed  fixity  of  tennre  of  le«s^  and  the  lieeDse  fee 
was  calculated  upon  tbe  stack-carrying  capacity  of  tbe  run.  Under 
■the  regulations  issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  in 
the  unsettled  districts  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years ;  in  the  inter- 
mediate division  this  term  was  reduced  to  eight  yeara ;  and  in  the 
-settled  districts  the  yearly  tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing  fee  was 
■charged  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number 
■oi  cattle — which  was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock-c^ryug  c^ta- 
bilitieai  of  a  run  could  be  asaesBed — and  £2  10^  for  every  addkional 
1,000  dteep,  or  proportionate  number  of  catt^  which  the  run  was 
estimated  to  carry.  In  the  settled  districts  lauds  were  let  for  pastoral 
purpoees  ooly,  in  sections  ot  not  less  than  1  square  mile  in.  area,  the 
.annual  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.  The  holders  of  alien- 
ated  lands  were  permitted  to  depasture  their  stock  upon  Crown  lands 
adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge,  this  permission,  however,  consti- 
tuting only  a  commonage  right  Ihe  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  which 
abolished  the  Orders  in  CouBcil,  inaugurated  a  new  system,  liHiting 
tbe  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in  the  unsettled  and  iater- 
msdiate  or  second-class  settled  districts,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
pastoral  leases  open  to  the  operations  of  the  fees  s^aetora.  The  cvila 
resulting  from  this  system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884,  ]dS&,  and 
finally  in  1895,  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the  pravistous  of  which 
are  described  further  on. 


Bobbbtson's  JjASDa  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonisation  greatly  altered  under  tbe  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rash  fpr  gold 
bad  died  out  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  ao 
entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wwita  of  a  class  of  immigraota  of  a  different 
type  from  those  contemplated  by  former  enactment*,  the  resolt  being  the 
passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  iba  leadership  of  Sit 
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John  Kobcrtaon-  Before  thifl  Act  becktna  law  th«  ccmditioufi  oi  aettltsami 
rmdeivd  it  difficnlt  for  men  of  small  meKis  to  establish  themselven  with 
«  bur  chance  of  snecen;,  Tfaanevnteaaurefthnedat  fftcdiitatingtbe  settle- 
Mint  of  kn  industrial  agriciiUuralpopnl&tion  ^de  ^y  Mde  witk  tlie  paBtoial 
tetHotK,  uid  with  this  view-  the  Act  introduced  a  principle  eatixtij  new 
to  Uie  Utnd  l^islation  of  the  atate,  namely,  that  of  free  selectiOD,  in 
limited  areas,  htifort  mrvej/.  To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condititm 
of  bona  fide  residence,  and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
carrying  interest  on  the  balance  outstanding,  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  the  depofiit,  at .  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  snnam.  This  provision, 
however,  was  modified  by  the  Amending  Act  of  1875,  under  which 
amrwl  instelntents  were  payable,  and  the  option  was  given  to  any  con- 
diliuBal  pmciiaeer  of  lands  taken  up  prior  to  this  amendment  to  avail 
IriiaaJf  of  the  chaoge  in  the  method  of  payment.  The  system  of  nucon- 
<litional  Ktles  was,  however,  continaed  under  the  Act  of  1861  ;  and 
daring  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  this  Act  was  in  operation  there 
were  sold  23,470,140  acreBa)nditiosally,aiid  15,572,001  acres  by  auction, 
improvement  purchase,  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  right,  or  otherwise 
vithoQt  conditions,  the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.  In 
a  very  t^^e  nomber  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  purchased  reverted  to 
the  sBte,  BO  that  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  proceiB  of  sale  when  the 
.Afc  of  1884  came  into  force  amounted  to  only  33,819,023  acres,  besides 
7,146,579  acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 


The  Crowit  Lands  Acts  of  1884  aitd  1889. 

Tke  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  ainendments,  superseded  by  that 
<rf  16S4,  with  the  supplementary  enact;ment  of  1889.  Though  diffiir>- 
ing  widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many  important  particnlata,  the*» 
measures  maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 
with  one  essential  di&renee.  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  state  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection, 
and  the  lands  held  under  pastoral  lease  were  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aims  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  were  to  give  fixity  of  tenure 
to  tbe  pastoral  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands, 
at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  unconditionally.  For  this 
last  purpose  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  under  the  old  Act  was 
reqnu-ed  to  surrender  one  half  of  his  lease,  which  was  resumed  by  the 
Crown  for  sabeeqnent  alienation,  leasehold  or  reserve ;  the  other  half 
remaining  in  the  leasehold  occupation  of  the  pastoralist  under  fixity  of 
tenure  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  computed  on  the  Slst  December, 
1884,  when  this  division  was  made,  that  there  were  within  the  state 
4,313  lessed  runs,  yidding  an  annual  rental  in  round  figures  of  X268,500, 
and  forming  about  1,600  "  stations,"  estimated  to  contain  the  bulk  of 
the  unalienated  public  estate,  after  allowing  for  reserves,  etc.     That  the 
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iDcreaae  in  the  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation,  wliioh  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation  by 
the  Aot  of  18S4,  has  been  realised,  ma;  be  gathered  from  tint  fact  that 
during  the  financial  year  1900-1901  the  total  rental  received  from  the 
occupation  of  Crown  landB  amounted  to  £623,052.  The  Act  of  1884 
became  law  on  the  let  January,  1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into 
operation  on  the  let  December  of  that  year. 


Tdb  Crows  Lakds  Act  of  1895, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  con- 
spicuously failed  t«  encourage  bona  fide  settlement ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  legislation  of  1884  and  1889  succeeded  where  the  original  Act 
had  failed,  as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  estates  continued,  while 
settlement,  properly  so  called,  proceeded  very  slowly.  Expert  opinion 
strongly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  entirely  new  principles 
into  the  agrarian  legixlation  of  the  state,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  not  merely  remedies  the 
defects  of  previous  legislation,  but,  while  placing  land  withiii  easy 
reach  of  all,  seems  to  supply,  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of 
tenure,  viz.,  homestead  selections  and  settlement  leases,  something  that 
was  needed  to  transform  the  land  speculators  into  settlers  properly 
80  called. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  land  legislation,  there  are  three  Land 
Divisions  in  the  state,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  Western, 
These  are  subdivided  into  Land' Districts ;  and  a  Land  Agent,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in  accordance  with  certain 
regulations,  resides  in  each  district.  Groups  of  theee  districts  are  joined 
together  under  an  administrative  Board,  and  form  what  is  called  a  Local 
Land  Board  District.  The  Land  Board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  one  or 
two  ordinary  members.  An  appeal  to  the  I^nd  Appeal  Court  may 
be  made  against  a  decision  of  the  Board.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a 
President  and  two  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose 
decisions  in  matters  of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a 
case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  either  at  the  written 
request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  acting  of 
its  own  accord.  The  judgments  given  on  such  appeals  are,  however, 
subject  to  final  determination  by  the  Privy  Council,  The  conditions  of 
alienation  and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crovn  lands  differ  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  state. 

The  Eastern  Division  has  an  area  of  60,450,000  acres,  and  includes  a 
broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and  a  line  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Daiuaresq  River,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates  at  Howlong  on  the  River  Unrray, 
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and  thus  embrac«fl  the  coastal  district  of  the  stat«,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  southern  tablelands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original 
centres  of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  state  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  it  than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  New  South  Wales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  the  Eastern  ^Division  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the 
Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  state  embraces  an  area  of  56,460,000 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  the 
Gsstem  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre  Kiver, 
'where  it  is  crossed  bj  the  H9th  meridian  of  east  longitude  and  following 
this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek ;  thence  along 
that  creek  to  the  Bogan  Biver,  and  across  to  the  Biver  Lachlan,  between 
the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolin,  along  the  Laohlan  to  Bal- 
ranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Edward  Hiver  with  the  Murray, 
on  the  frontier  of  Victoria.  The  Central  Division  thus  embraces  the 
apper  basin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other 
affluents  of  the  Murray  in  the  south.  The  land  in  this  division  is 
tnainly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits;  but  experience  having  proved  that 
agric^ture  can  be  successfully  earned  on,  the  area  cultivated  has  con- 
siderably increased.  The  rainfall,  however,  bein;;  less  regular,  and 
the  distance  from  markets  greiiter  than  in  the  EEistem  Division,  and 
the  land,  moreover,  being  of  inferior  value,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  selection  of  larger  areas  tlian  in  the  latter  district 

The  Western  Division  comprises  the  whole  of  theland  situated  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  Central  Division  and  the  South  Australian  border. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  79,973,150  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling  River 
and  it«  tributaries.  This  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 
in  time  counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agricaltnre  possible  over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  crop  ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occai>ation 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  ie  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural 
settlement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  forming  the  legislation  now 
in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  as  an  alienation  in  the  following  manner : — 
(1 )  By  conditional  purchase ;  (2)  by  auction  sale  ;  (3)  by  after  auction 
saie ;  (4)  by  purchase  in  virtue  of  improvements;  (5)  by  special  pur- 
chase ;  and  (6)  by  exchange.  The  most  important  of  these  forms  is 
that  of  conditional  purchase.  The  system  of  homestead  selections  is 
practically  a  form  of  alienation,  the  tenure  being  freehold,  subject  to 
An  annual  cha^;e  in  perptetuity. 

With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  the  difterent  forms  of 
occupation    are — (1)  Conditional    leases;    (3)    suttlement    leases;    (5) 
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in^roTeioant  leasw;  (4)  paatonJ  leaMs;  (5)  homestead  leues ;  (6) 
ooct^KtiaralioMises;  (7)aiuiu»l  leases;  {8)  scrub  and  inferior  land  la««e8  ; 
(9) SBOw-lanl  leasee ;  (iO)reHidentiBlleMM8on  mining-fieldBj  (ll)iiiiBeral 
ieases  ;  (12)  special  teases ;  and  (13)  artsBian-irell  leoaee. 

Conditional  Purc/uueg. — Aa  ordiaarj  residential  conditional  purchase 
aaty  be  obtained  in  the  Eastu'n  and  Central  Land  Divisions,  but  not  ia 
the  Western  Division,  by  any  person  of  or  over  thb  age  of  '  6  yeare,  widi 
the  usual  legal  qualification  a.  Ordinary  Crown  lands  are  open  to  selectaixi 
«t  A  pTtoo  of  ^1  per  acre.  A  deposit  of  2s.  per  acre  and  a  snrvey  ke, 
»eeording  to  a  £xed  scale,  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  amplication.  The 
balance,  with  interest  At  the  rate  of  4  per  <ient.  per  annum,  is  payable  i« 
thirty  instalments  of  1b.  per  acre,  covering  principal  and  interest,  the 
first  instalment  being  due  at  the  expdration  of  the  third  year.  In  the 
Eastern  Division  the  maximum  area  wbioh  can  be  selnited  is  640  acres, 
and  the  minimum  40  acres  ;  in  the  Central  Diviidon  tlie  maiimum  is 
2,960  acr«a  Every  residential  conditional  purchase  carries  wiUi  it  t^<> 
light  of  taking  up  a  conditional  lease,  which,  however,  cannot  enoeed  three 
times  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase,  and  the  total  area  of  bo4 
pnrchMe  asd  lease  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division 
or  2,360  acres  in  the  Central  Division. 

The  holder  is  required  to  reside  upon  his  selection  for  a  oontiiiu<nis 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application,  and  reeidenqf  must 
aommenoe  within  three  months  after  the  application  ha«  been  confinsed 
by  the  Local  land  Board.  WitJiin  three  years  from  tJ>e  date  <mi  which 
the  uppUoation  is  confirmed  the  land  must  be  enclosed  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  presoribe  ;  or,  at  the  selector's  own  option,  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  may  be  subetitated  for  fencmg.  AppU- 
oatdon  may  aJao  be  made  for  the  suspension  of  the  conditions  of  residence 
Siud  of  fencing  or  improvements  for  a  period  not  exoeediug  six  months  ; 
or  the  suspen^on  of  payment  of  inetalments  for  a  period  not  exeeeding 
twelve  months  may  be  granted  by  the  Minister,  but  in  this  case  the 
selector  most  reside  on  the  land. 

Additional  purchases  may  be  made  until  thenajdmum  area  is  reached, 
and  each  additional  conditional  purchase  is  subject  to  the  oonditione 
ef  residecoe,  but  the  place  of  residence  may  be  on  any  of  the  blocks 
selected,  and  in  certain  cases  the  additional  residence  is  not  insisted  upon. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  and  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application, 
inquiriet)  are  made  by  the  Land  Board,  and  if  the  oenditions  have  been 
satisfaotunly  fulfilled  cortificates  are  iseoed.  A  condititmal  purchase 
may  be  transferred  afber  &e  issoe  of  the  first  certificate—thst  is,  t^ter 
five  yeKrs'  residence.  After  the  issue  of  a  certifloate  of  conformity,  any 
purtdiase  of  land  ot  IW  acres  or  more  in  extent  may  be  subdivided,  the 
balance  paid  on  a  portion,  not  lees  than  40  acres,  and  the  deed  obtained 
for  that  parL 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  a£  principi^ 
and  interest  every  year  on  a  selection  of  40  acres,  the  prioe  of  which, 
without  interest,  is  £40.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  interest 
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2 

0 

2    0    0 

34    0    0 

4th     „     ... 

2 

0 

1"  7"  3 

0  12    9 

33    7    3 

34"o'  9 

5th     „     ... 

2 

0 

1    6    9 

0  13    3i  32  14    0 

33    7    S 

6th     „     ... 

2 

0 

1     6    2 

0  IP  lOl  32    0    2 

32  14    0 

7th     „    ... 

2 

0 

1     5    7 

0  14    51  31     e    9 

32    0    2 

Mb     

2 

0 

.( 

1     5    0 

0  IS    0 

30  10  e 

31    5    a 

9Ui     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    4    5 

0  15    7 

29  IC    2 

30  10    9 

10th    „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     S    9 

0  16    3 

28  18  11 

29  15    2 

11th     „     ... 

S 

0 

I 

1     3    2 

0  16  10 

28    2     1 

28  18  11 

12th     „     ... 

0 

1     2    6 

0  17    6 

27    4    7 

28    2    1 

lath    „   ... 

2 

1     1    9 

0  le    S 

36    6    4 

27    4    7 

Wth    „    .. 

2 

0 

1     1     0;  U  19    0 

25    7    4 

26    6    4 

ifith   „   ... 

2 

0 

I    0    4  0  19    8 

24    7    8 

26    7    4 

16th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0  19    6   1     0    6 

23    7    2 

M    7    8 

17th     „     ... 

S 

0 

e  18    8    1     I    4 

22    e  10 

23    7    2 

IM     „     ... 

2 

0 

017    8    1     2    3 

21    3    7 

22    5  10 

Jftth     

2 

0 

0  16  11    1    3    1 

20    0    6 

21    3    7 

mb   

2 

0 

0 

0  te    0   1    4    0 

18  16    6 

20    0    6 

21«t      „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  15    0 

1     6    0 

17  11    6 

16  IB    e 

22nd    „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  14    0 

1    6    C 

16    5    6 

17  11     8 

28rd     „     ... 

2 

0 

0  18    0 

1     7    0 

14  IS    6 

16    6    « 

24th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0  11  11 

1    8    1 

13  10    5 

14  18    6 

85th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0  10    9 

1    9    3 

12    1     2 

13  10    S 

26th     „     ... 

0 

0    9    7 

1  10    6 

10  10    9 

12    1     2 

27th     „     ... 

t 

0 

0    «    5 

1  11    7 

8  10    2 

10  10    9 

mh    „    .. 

2 

0 

0    7    2 

1  12  10 

7-6    4 

8  18    -2 

smk  „   ... 

2 

0 

0    6  10 

1  14    2 

£  12    2 

7    6    4 

aeth   „    .. 

2 

0 

0    4    6 

1  15    6 

3  16    8 

5  12    2 

31rt    „    ... 

2 

0 

0    3    0 

1  17    0 

1  19    8 

3  16    S 

SZnd    „     ... 

2 

0 

0    1    7 

1  18    6 

0-13 

1  19    8 

-"■ 1 

0 

3 



0    1    3 

Total 

M 

T 

3 

24    1    3 

40    0    0 

in  tke  courHe  of  the  yew  1696,  however,  am  Act  was  passed  for  the 
relief  of  ttohlerB  of  ooBditioaal  purchiiaeB  who  foitnd  the  ordkiary  rate 
of  pafisoat  too  burdeoaiwie.  Uader  this  Act  the  Minister  for  Landfi 
!•  given  power  to  reduee  the  jm"""!  iust&hnent  of  Is.  per  acre  to  9d.  or 
anea  fid.  per  aore,  always  provided  that  under  the  reduced  rate  the 
bwlMice  of  pprrjtono  uooey  with  the  istereet  tJiereon  wil)  be  extinguJehed 
within  eixty-six  years  from  the  date  when  the  first  infitalment  after 
payment  of   the  dqraait  became  due.     The  conditional  purchase  in 
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respect  of  which  relief  is  requested  must  form  part  of  tbe  holding  on 
which  tbe  applicant  residea,  naless  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  holda  the  land  bona  Jid»  for  his  own  use,  and  is  not  able  to 
make  payment  at  tbe  original  rate,  and  is  not  the  holder  of  a  greater 
area  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  famil}'. 

Nov^endetdial  Conditional  Pwrclioeet. — Any  person  of  or  over  the 
age  of  21,  who  has  never  taken  up  an  ordinary  residential  conditional 
purchase,  may  take  up  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase  in  either 
the  Eastern  or  tbe  Central  Land  Division.  The  maximum  area  is  320 
acres,  and  the  conditioDS  are  the  same  in  both  divisions.  The  prize 
per  acre,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instahnenta,  are 
double  those  fixed  for  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase,  but 
the  scale  of  survey  fees  is  the  same.  This  form  of  selection  does  not 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  hold  a  conditional  lease.  The  land  must  be 
fenced  in  within  twelve  months  from  tbe  date  of  confinnation ;  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  the  bolder  must  satisfy  tbe  Board  that 
permanent  improvements  (not  including  the  boundary  fencing)  have 
been  made  b>  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.  If  the  substitution  of  other  im- 
provement in  lien  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  non- 
residential conditional  purchase,  the  sum  expended  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  30b,  per  acre.  The  only  addition  which  a  holder  can  make  to  his 
purchase  is  by  increasing  it  to  the  maximum  area. 

Claagified  Conditional  FureJiaeeg. — By  virtue  of  an  amending  Lands 
Act,  passed  during  1899,  lands  set  apart  for  conditional  purchase  or 
conditional  lease  become  available  for  conditional  purchase  at  prices 
specified  at  the  time  of  notification,  whether  above  or  below  £1  |ter 
acre.  They  may  also  be  taken  up  under  any  other  form  of  purchase, 
or  any  form  of  lease  or  license,  unless  the  notification  contains  a 
proviso  to  the  contrary,  or  unless  the  lands  are  specially  reserved.  As 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  conditional  purchases,  the  maximum  area  which 
may  be  selected  is  640  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and  2,560  acres 
in  the  Central  Division.  The  conditions  as  to  residence  and  improve- 
ments are  also  similar.  Provision  is,  however,  made  that  the  deposit 
shall  be  equivalent  to  ZO  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  land,  and  tliat 
each  annual  instalment  shall,  with  interest  added,  be  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  price. 

CondilioJial  Pwrchanes  within  Special  Areas. — Special  areas  may  be 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act,  and  thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  t«rms  as  to 
payment,  with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence ;  but  in  such 
special  areas  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  lesidence,  while  a  non- 
resident purchaser  is  charged  double  that  price.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  areas  that  may  be  selected  within  special  areas  are  always 
specified  in  the  proclamation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  tbe  maximum 
cannot  exceed  330  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  nor  640  acres  in 
the   Central  and  Western   Divisions.     The   deposit  required  is  aUo 
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stated  in  tbe  proclamation,  being  generally  one-teath  of  the  price,  and 
the  inBtalmenta  are  one  half  the  amoant  of  tbe  deposit.  As  in  the  ca«a 
of  ordioarr  conditional  purchases,  the  Relief  Act  of  1896  has  given  the 
Hinist«r  for  Lands  power  to  reduce  the  rate  of  instalments  previously 
pKjable  to  three-quarters  or  one-half.  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are 
sinailar  to  those  of  the  ordiuaiy  residential  and  non-residential  coa- 
ditional  purchases.  Conditional  leases  of  ordinary  land  can  be  taken 
op  by  virtue  of  conditional  parchases  within  special  areas,  but  only  in  the 
C^tral  Division. 

Tbe  following  is  the  scale  of  survey  fees  for  conditional  purchases  of 
ftDy  description  : — 


For  any  M«a  not  exceeding  4  acres. 

For  every  additional  (cre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

10  acres   

ForlOacrea   

For  every  addiiioud  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

For  20  acres 

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  o  an  acie,  up  to 

40  acres   

For  40  acre*    

For  every  ■dditional  S  aorei,  or  fraction  of  6  acret,  ap 

to  80  acres  

For  80  acres    

For  every  additional  10  acres,  or  fraction  of  10  acres, 

np  to  320  acres  

For  320  acres 

For  everjr  sdditionBl  IS  acret,  or  traction  of  15  acres, 

op  to  640  acres  

For  640  acres 

For  every  additional  20  acres,  or  fraction  of  20  acres, 

uptol.280act«a  

For  I,i80  acres  

For  every  additional  40  acres,  or  fraction  of  40  acres, 

np  to  2,500  acres   

For  2,660  acres  


0  3  4 

2  0  0 

0  2  0 

3  0  0 


£   s.  d. 

0  15  0 

0  2  6 

1  10  0 

0    I  6 

2  6  0 


0  1 

0  \ 

0  0  9 

4  0 

0  ; 

3  0  0 

0  2 

6 

0  I  lOi 

6  0 

0  1 

3  16  0 

0  2 

6  ' 

0  1  lOi 

8  0 

0  1 

6  0  0 

0  2 

6  ! 

0  1  10) 

JO  15 

0  1 

8  I  3 

0  2 

0  ! 

0  1  lOi 

14  15 

*>  1 

11  1  3 

0  2 

6 

D  1  101 

18  16 

0 

14  1  3 

Conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  may  be  converted  into 
homestead  selections,  on  terms  stated  under  the  latter  heading. 
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Tbe  «spit»l  valac  oi  oonditiiaiwl  parclwB«e  »ad  conditional  !«■«■, 
affiled  fur  prior  to  the  30th  Deoemba*,  1898,  Bad  held  bona  fide  {or 
Che  (^i^iciuit'e  acde  iMe  and  benefit  may  be  tbe  subject  (^  re^iprMHe- 
meiit  up  to  Ml  wea,  sufficient,  in  the  (^>uiioD  <^  tlie  Local  I^nd  Board, 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  home  tliereon,  provided  the  applioatdon 
is  lodged  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1901. 

Juction  Sale*. — Crown  laodt  may  be  submitted  for  sale  k^  aoction 
in  «ach  Land  Divimon,  bmt  not  more  than  200,000  aoree  can  be  tlraa 
alienated  in  any  ooe  year.  The  area  of  town  lots  is  limited  to  balC- 
an-acre  each,  and  the  upset  price  cannot  be  leu  than  £B  per  aore  ; 
suburban  Jots  cannot  be  sold  in  areas  exceeding  20  aoroB,  or  at  a  lower 
upset  price  than  £2  10s.  per  acre;  country  lots  cannot  exceed  640 
acres,  and  the  minimum  upset  price  ia  25b.  per  acre.  Under  ordinary 
auction  Bales  the  payment  must  be  completed  within  three  months,  but 
arrangements  may  be  made  under  a  system  of  deferred  payments,  the 
minimum  prices,  however,  not  being  less  than  those  given  above.  Id 
every  case  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent.  Inust  be  paid,  and  the  payments 
cannot  extend  over  a  longer  peiiod  than  five  years.  Deferred  payment 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A/ier  Av,ction  Sales. — Any  town  or  anburban  Crown  lande,  or  Crown 
lands  within  population  areas,  which  have  been  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  and  not  sold,  may  be  taken  up  at  the  last  upset  price  notified, 
by  any  person  applying  for  the  same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister.  At  the  time  the  apfJication  is  lodged,  oue-fourth  of  the 
upset  price  is  required  to  he  paid,  and  the  balance  on  the  approve  at 
the  application.  The  sale  is  subject  to  the  same  conditioos  as  are 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the  submission  of  the  land  at  auotion. 

ImproveinetU  Fumltaaet. — Persons  who,  by  virtne  of  a  miner's  ri^tt 
or  business  license  issued  under  the  Mining  Ajct,  are  in  authorised 
occupation  of  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-field  may, 
in  consideration  of- improvements  made  tliereon,  apply  to  the  Local 
Ijand  Agent  for  permisaioa  to  purchase  the  land  widhout  eompetitioo 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Board.  The  area,  however,  is  Untited 
to  1  rood  of  town  land  and  1  acre  of  other  land,  and  a  distance  of  3 
miles  must  separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same 
^plicant. 

Special  Purdmaeg. — Reclaimed  lands,  unnecessary  roads,  water  Mont- 
ages, land  to  which  no  way  of  access  is  obtainable,  land  insufficient  in 
area  for  conditional  purchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  similar  nature,  may 
be  sold  to  the  holder  of  the  adjacent  property  without  competition,  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  lAnd  Board. 

Volvrnteer  Land  Orders. — Any  person  who  was  enrolled  ae  a  volunteer 
between  the  yeara  ItifiS  and  1875,  and  underwent  five  years'  continaotts 
training,  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  open  for  conditional  pur- 
chase ;  but  this  form  of  alienation  is  now  virtually  extinct,  only  ten  granta 
being  made  in  1893,  none  during  1694  md  1695,  ooedurtDg  1896,  four 
during  I69T,  and  five  during  1898.     The  orders  arc  transferable. 
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». — Under  the  4€tfa  seetion  of  the  Aot  of  18M,  and  seotirat 
47  Aet  of  1895,  proTiBum  is  made  for  the  surrender  of  Iwid  in  eertain 
Mien  in  exchange  for  land  ni  equal  volne,  and  without  any  nM»etajy 
coDsicleTation. 

Hometttad  SeUetiotu. — The  acqukition  of  Itmd  in  this  tDooner  is  & 
feature  of  the  Grown  I^ndfi  Act  of  lU9d,  and  a  distinct  de^rture  fnHU 
ukl  fonaa.  Tracts  of  land  are  surveyed  and  valued,  and  all  particulars 
are  notified  in  the  Goverumewt  Gaaette  aad  a  local  newspaper.  For 
a  period  of  forty  days  after  being  gaaetted,  these  areas  remain  open 
for  addiuonal  conditional  purchase  by  holders  reaidiog  on  adjacent  con- 
diti<Hial  purchases.  Any  person  of  or  over  16  years  of  age,  and  poasess- 
ing  the  usaal  1^^  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  aftplj  for  a  homestead 
aaleotion.  The  area  that  may  be  selected  is  fixed  according  to  the 
oa|»bilities  of  the  land  ;  but  in  no  ease  can  it  exceed  1,280  acres,  and 
the  selector  is  bonnd  to  take  bhe>  block  he  applies  for  as  it  is  gaaettad — 
he  cannot  take  a  portion  only.  The  tennre  is  freehold,  subject  to  rent 
and  residence  in  perpetuity.  At  the  time  of  application  six  months' 
rant  is  required.  The  survey  fee  is  on  the  same  scale  as  that  fixed  for 
oanditional  purchases,  one-third  being  payable  on  application,  one-third 
at  the  end  of  twelve  montJis,  and  one-third  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Until  the  grant  is  issued  the  rental  is  3d.  in  the>£  (or  I^  percent,  on  the 
capita]  value  of  the  land) ;  after  the  issue  of  the  j^rant  the  rent  is  Gd.  in 
the  £,  (or  2\  per  cent.)  The  original  valuation  stands  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  a  fresh  appraisement  is  made  every  ten  years.  The  only  con- 
dition required  by  the  Crown  by  way  of  improvement  is  the  erection  of 
a  dwelling-house  of  the  value  of  £20,  and  residence  must  commence 
within  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  die  application  is  confirmed. 
The  house  must  be  erected  within  eighteen  months,  and  afterwards 
maintained  in  good  order.  The  obligation  of  perpetual  residence  is  a 
provision  made  to  ensure  the  land  being  used  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and  as  a  guard  against  monopoly ;  nevertheless,  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  condition  of  residence  may  be  relaxed.  The  interest  of  a 
header  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  for  non-fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  After  five  years  the  holding  may  be  transferred,  bat 
the  condition  as  to  residence  attaches  to  each  successive  transferree. 
Temant  right  in  improvements  k  given  if  the  selection  is  suirendered  or 
forfeited.  Any  imfirovements  which  may  be  on  the  land  when  it  is 
Mlactnd  mnst  be  paxl  for  at  their  appraised  valne  in  four  equal  yearly 
initalmepts,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  pn-  cent,  per  annum. 

If  a  number  of  homestead  seleotors,  embracing  at  least  twenty 
laaultea,  desire  to  form  a  village  adjacent  to  their  holdings,  the  con- 
dition aa  to  residenoe  on  the  holdings  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Oovamor,  and  residence  in  such  village  or  settlement 
Mibatitnted,  mbject  to  such  oonditions  as  may  be  prescribed. 

nie  homestead  selector  may  avail  himself  of  the  privil^e  of  protecting 
kis  holding,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sold  under  a  writ  oi  execution  or 
taken  from  him  in  the  case  of  insolvency,  bnt  to  effect  this  protection 
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the  selector  mast  be  solvent  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for  regietration. 
Should  a  holder  be  compelled  bj  adverse  circuiustonces  to  abandon 
his  Bulection,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  may  be  obtained,  qualifying  him 
to  apply  for  another  selection. 

In  the  case  of  persons  desirous  of  making  a  home  on  the  land,  but 
who  for  a  time  are  debarred  by  their  present  calling  or  other  circom- 
stanc«B  from  taking  up  their  residence  thereon,  provision  is  made  for 
residence  by  a  deputy,  who  must  be  approved,  however,  by  the  Local 
I^nd  Board,  and  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Board  that  it  is  bis  inten- 
tion subsequently  to  reside  on  the  land!  The  followingspecitd  conditions 
are  imposed  inauch  cases  ;—(l)  The  full  amount  of  survey  fee  must  be 
paid  at  the  date  of  application  ;  (2)  the  rent  chargeable  before  the  issue 
of  the  grant  is  3^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  ;  (3)  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  erected  must  be  ^40  ;  and  (4)  within  three  yeare  one-tenth 
of  the  area  must  be  in  full  tillage,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
this  area  must  be  increased  to  one-fifth. 

Provided  on  application  was  made  before  the  Slst  December,  1900, 
the  capital  value  of  homestead  selections  applied  for  on  or  before  the 
29th  December,  1899,  may  be  reappraised.  In  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation for  the  homestead  tielection  is  of  a  subHequent  date,  reappraise- 
meiit  may  be  made  before  the  selection  is  confirmed,  or  within  12 
months  after,  but  not  later. 

Conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  may  be  converted  into 
homestead  selections,  the  rent  chargeable  being  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value,  which,  under  the  Conditional  Purchasers 
Relief  Act  of  1896,  shall  for  the  first  ten  years  be  token  at  £1  per  acre 
for  a  conditional  purchase  not  within  a  special  area ;  at  the  original  price 
for  a  conditional  purchase  within  a  special  urea ;  and  for  a  conditional 
lease,  at  a  sum  obtained  by  capitalising  the  annual  rent  of  such  lease  on 
a  2J  per  cent  basis.  Such  part  of  the  payments  mode  towards  a  con- 
ditional purchase  as  may  have  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  sum,  and  not  taken  to  defray  interest  charges  on  the  out- 
standing balance,  is  credited  to  the  holder  as  rent  of  the  homestead 
selection  from  the  time  of  c 


The  inducement  ofiered  to  persons  of  slender  means  by  this  system, 
and  the  advantages  which  the  homestead  selector  has  compared  with 
the  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase,  are  very  apparent.  For  instance, 
the  amount  payable  during  the  first  year  on  a  homestead  selection  of 
640  acres,  valued  at  £\  per  acre,  is  only  £10  I3s.  9d.,  while  in  the  case  ' 
of  a  conditional  purchase,  the  same  area  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  £74  15s.  The  improvements  which  have  to  be  ed'ect«d  under  a  con- 
ditional purchase  are  not  required  on  a  homestead  selection,  and  the  land 
of  the  homestead  selector,  as  has  been  stated,  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
under  any  legal  process.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  the  areas 
already  offered  have  been  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of 
acquiring  land  will  bo  largely  availed  of. 
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Conditional  Leaie*. — Crowii  tondn  open  to  orainaiy  conditional  pur- 
cbftse  in  th«  Eastern  aud  Central  Land  Divisions  are  available  for  con- 
ditional  lease  in  connection  with  residential  conditional  purchases,  eiccept- 
ing  those  n-ithin  special  areas  in  the  Elastem  and  Western  Divisions. 
The  area  of  anj  conditional  lease  cannot  exceed  three  times  that  of  the 
conditional  purchase  or  purchases  in  right  of  which  it  is  applied  for,  and 
cannot  be  less  than  40  acres;  nor  can  the  combined  area  of  the  purchase 
•ikI  lease  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eaatem  Division,  or  3,560  acres  in 
the  Central  Division.  The  land  applied  for  must  also  adjoin  the  condi- 
tional parchane  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  granted.  The  lease  has  a  term 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisional  rent  of 
2d.  per  acre  is  payable  annually.  The  first  appraisement  made  by  the 
lAnd  Board  stands  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining  period  the 
land  is  subject  to  a  reappraisement. 

As  conditional  purchases  other  than  within  special  areas  cannDt,under 
existing  legialation,  be  taken  up  in  the  Western  Division,  no  conditional 
leases  are  obtainable  there.  The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  division 
were  pre-emptive  leases  converted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1884. 

At  any  time  during  its  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  portion  of  it 
adjoining  the  previous  series  may  be  converted  into  an  additional  con- 
ditional purchase,  and  as  this  right  is  almost  invariably  availed  of  the  land 
held  under  conditional  lease  may  practically  be  considered  as  alienated. 

SeltUm^tU  Ltageg  far  Affriculture  and  Grazing. — These  areas,  like 
homeatcsd  selections,  are  specially  set  apart  by  notification  in  the 
Govemmeal  Gazette.  The  land  is  measured,  and  each  portion  is  valued 
according  to  its  capabilities  and  situation.  Areas  set  apart  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  cannot  exceed  1,380  acres,  but  for  grazing  purposes  the 
maiimtiDi  is  10,240  acres.  The  teim  of  a  lease  is  twenty-eight  years, 
and  the  annual  rent  is  1^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value.  Six  months' 
rent,  together  with  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  must  accompany  the 
application.  The  appraised  value  of  improvements  on  the  land  when 
t«ken  up,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  paid  in  three 
equal  yearly  instalments.  The  conditions  are  continuous  residence 
daring  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  encloeing  of  the  holding  within 
five  years  from  the  issue  of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  is  also  required  to 
oonfonn  to  any  regulations  made  regarding  noxious  animals  and  the 
clearing  of  scrub,  and  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
in  the  public  interest.  The  lease  cannot  be  assigned  or  sub-let  without 
the  consent  of  the  Minister.  During  the  last  year  of  the  term  the 
leasee  may  apply  for  that  part  of  the  lease  on  which  his  residence  stands 
as  a  homestead  selection,  the  area  not  to  exceed  1,280  acres. 

Prorided  an  application  was  made  before  the  3lst  Deceml)er,  1900, 
the  capital  value  of  settlement  leases  applied  for  on  or  before  39tli 
December,  1699,  may  be  reappraised.  In  cases  where  the  application 
for  the  settlement  lease  is  of  a  subsequent  date,  reappraisement  may  be 
made  before  the  lease  is  confirmed,  or  within  12  months  after,  but  not  later. 
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Tlie  following  is  the  scale  c^  survey  fees  for  seUlement  lessea.  In 
any  case  where  the  cost  of  surrey  proves  to  be  leas  than  the  scale  nto^ 
the  differooce  may  be  refunded : — 

£  ■.   d. 

t7pto2.68aakcrei,aa£DranaHBnuU.con£tiDB>lpBTohaaB(je«pBgB441.) 

For  2,680  aora« 18  IS     0 

For  every  additional  40  acra  up  to  3,S40  acres,  2s.  6d. 

For  3,S10  sores 22  15     9 

For  eyeiy  additional  40  acre*  up  to  5,780  acrss,  2s. 

For  5,760  acres    27  11     » 

For  erery  additiooal  40  acres  op  to  7,680  acres,  Is.  6d. 

For  7,680  acres _ 31    3     0 

For  every  additional  40  acres  op  to  10,240  acres.  Is. 

For  10,240  acres   M    7     0 

Improvifment  Leases. — This  form  of  leaae,  tike  settlement  leoseB  and 
homestead  selections,  isanintroduoti<»iof  theCroim  Lands  Aet  of  1895. 
The  lands  which  may  be  taken  up  are  comprised  of  scrub  and  inferiw 
land  in  any  divisioa.  Tbey  are  disposed  of  either  by  auction  or  tender, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  area  <tf  a  lease  exceed  20,480  acres.  The  term 
of  a  lease  is  twenty-eight  years;  the  rent  is  the  amount  bid  at  anction 
or  accepted  by  tender,  but  an  upset  price  taay  be  fixed,  and  the  Crovemor 
IB  not  bound  to  accept  any  tender.  The  provisions  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  tb*  la«t  holder  has  tenant-right  in  improvements.  Besidenoe 
on  the  laud  is  not  compulsory  ;  but  if  the  lessee  resides  thereon  he  may, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  make  application  to  convert  the  r<«i- 
denti^  portion  into  a  homestead  selection ;  but  the  area  cannot  ex  ^sed 
640  acres,  and  must  carry  improvements  to  the  value  of  £\  per  aor& 

Piutoral  Leases. — The  largest  areas  t^en  up  for  pastoral  purposes 
are  held  under  this  form  of  lease.  Under  the  Act  of  1884  the  large 
holdings  of  the  squatters  were  each  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
respectively  the  resumed  area  and  the  leasehold  area.  Ths  resunsed 
area  was  leased  under  occupation  license,  renewable  annually,  bat  the 
land  remained  open  for  selection  under  conditional  purchase  and  condi- 
tional lease.  The  leasehold  area  was  returned  to  the  lessee,  who  was 
entitled  to  hold  it  for  a  fixed  terra  of  years,  varying  in  each  I^nd  Divi- 
sion. In  the  Eastern  DiviMon  the  pastoral  leases  expired  in  1890,  aad 
they  cannot  now  be  renewed,  nor  can  fresh  areas  be  leased.  In  the 
Central  Divi^on  pastoral  leases  terminated  in  1895,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  privilege  granted  under  the  Act  of  1889,  a  great  number  of  the 
leases  have  been  extended  for  short  periods,  varying  frwu  one  to  five  yeara. 
Provision  has,  however,  been  made  in  connection  with  these  renewals  Ear 
the  withdraws!  of  such  portions  as  may  be  required  under  other  fonns 
of  settlement.  After  due  inquiry  by  the  Land  Board,  the  Minister  can 
autboriee  the  division  of  the  area  into  two  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  is 
practicable,  and  the  portion  from  which  withdrawals  may  be  made  is 
subsequently  defined.  By  way  of  cwnpenaation  for  such  withdrawals, 
the  pastoral  leasee  secures  an  extension  of  the  balanee  o£  his  lease 
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tiMed  upon  the  btsa  withdrawn  and  period  of  lease  therefor,  and  as  a 
ecHueqnence  some  of  the  pastoral  leases  will  not  determine  antil  1904. 
The  pastoral  leases  in  IJie  Western  Division  were,  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  given  a  currency  of  Hfteen  years,  which  was  increased  to  twenty- 
me  yean  by  the  Act  of  I8S9,  and  by  the  €rown  Lands  Aut  of  1895 
the  term  was  farther  extended  to  twenty-eight  years,  calculated  from 
the  commencement  of  the-  lease.  The  rent  of  eai^  lease  varies  with  the 
^pmcsed  valne  of  the  land^  a^d  lessees  have  tenant-right  in  improve- 
ments. Tbe  resumed  a/K»  jdoj  be  amal^mated  with  the  leasehold  area 
in  eieea  in  which  the  Local  Land  Board,  after  iuqalry,  is  satisfied  that 
■odi  resomod  area  is  not  required  and  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 
settlement  before  tbe  expiration  of  the  pastoral  lease.  Withdrawals  of 
portioDB  of  tite  pastoral  leases  for  -settlement  pnrposes  may  be  made 
in  the  Western  I^nd  Division  as  in  the  Central;  but  the  maximum 
area  which  can  be  withdrawn  is  limited  to  one-eighth  of  the  leaaebold, 
and  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  10  miles  distant  from  tbe 
btmndary  of  a  town  containing  at  least  fifty  inhabitants. 

OencpoffOR  Lieanees. — I^nd  held  under  oecnpation  license  consists 
DMWtTy  of  the  resumed  areas  of  paston^  holdings  divided  by  the  Act  of 
1884,  and  the  expired  leases  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions. 
lAnd  withdrawn  from  pastoml  lease  for  settlement  in  tbe  Central  and 
Western  Divisions  may  also  be  held  under  occupation  license.  A 
part<gal  lessee  in  the  Central  Division  has  a  preferential  right  to  an 
occupation  license  of  any  area  formerly  held  by  him  under  pastoral  lenee, 
and  in  both  the  Central  and  Western  Divisions  this  privilege  extends  to 
hmd  withdrawn  from  the  existing  lease  for  settlement  pnrposes.  The 
license  is  annnal,  covering  the  calendar  year,  and  the  fee  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  granting  or  renewing  the  license.  Under  an  amending  Act, 
pasaed  in  1896,  land  held  under  occupation  license  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  holder  on  receipt  of  an  application  for  such  land  as  a  homo- 
ttead  selection,  or  under  settlement  lease,  provided  the  holder  of  the 
occupation  license  is  informed  of  the  application  by  the  Land  Agent 
within  one  week  <d  its  receipt. 

Arimian  Welt  Lmtmt. — Toeneonrage  the  holders  of  occupation  licenses 
KD&  annual  leases  in  the  Western  Division  to  bore  and  search  for  water, 
the  lessee  or  licensee  is  entitled  to  a  lease  with  security  of  tenure  for 
such  a  period  as  may  be  a^roved  by  the  Governor,  and  at  the  same 
tent  as  that  charged  for  the  existing  lease  or  hcense  in  cases  where 
artesian  water  is  discovered  in  a  satisfactory  qnantity.  Only  one  such 
area  may  be  leased  oat  of  each  64,000  acres  held  under  occupation 
license,  and  not  more  than  three  areas  out  of  the  same  occnpation 
license,  the  total  extent  of  an  artesian  well  lease  beii^  limited  to 
10,240  acres. 

ffomettead  £e<Mea.— This  form  of  lease  is  granted  for  the  resumed 
areas  or  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Western  Division  only  ;  luids  held  nnder 
annual  lease  or  oceupation  license  are,  therefore,  open  to  homestead 
lease.    The  mimmam  area  obtainable  is  2,560  acres,  and  the  maximum. 
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10,240  acres.  If  the  maximuin  area  is  not  taken  up  in  the  first 
instance,  additions  may  be  made  until  that  area  is  reached,  but  these 
additionH  may  not  consist  of  less  than  3,560  acre^  except  in  certain 
cases,  when  the  minimum  additional  area  may  be  640  acres.  Addi- 
tional leases  terminate  un  the  same  date  aa  the  original  lease,  and  have 
consequently  a  shorter  term.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty-eight  years, 
and  the  rent  is  appraised  every  seven  years.  A  deposit  of  Id.  per  acre, 
with  £10  on  account  of  survey  fee,  is  required  on  making  the  application. 
Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  lease  is  gazetted  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  survey  is  due  ;  and  the  rental  is  payable  annually 
in  advance.  Continuous  residence  for  six  months  in  each  year  for  the 
first  five  years  is  required.  Residence  must  commence  within  ninety 
days  from  the  approval  of  the  lease;  but  the  lessee  may,  at  his  own  risk, 
enter  into  occupation  immediately  after  making  application.  The  date  of 
commencing  the  six  months'  residence  in  any  year  must  be  previously 
notified  to  the  Local  Land  Board.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  must  be 
enclosed  within  two  years  from  approval  of  the  lease  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe;  upon  satisfactory  cause  being  shown, 
however,  a  suspension  of  the  conditions  as  to  residence  and  fencing  may 
be  obtained,  and  an  extension  of  time  granted.  The  Local  Board  is 
empowered  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  conditions  have  been 
adhered  to  by  the  lessee,  and  the  lease  is  liable  to  forfeiture  in  the 
event  of  their  non-fulfilment.  Arrangements  for  the  sub-letting  of  home- 
stead leases  are  required  to  be  in  wiiting,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
document  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  any  disregard 
of  this  regulation  being  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lease  is  not  held 
in  good  faith.  After  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  fulfilled  the  lease 
is  transferable.  The  portion  of  the  lease  on  which  the  lessee  has  his 
dwelling  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  be  applied  for  as  & 
homestead  selection. 

Annual  Leates. — ^Crown  lands  which  exo  not  held  under  other  forms 
of  lease,  and  are  not  exempt  from  lease,  may  be  let  on  annual  lease  in 
any  Land  Division  by  auction  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  in  areas 
not  exceeding  1,920  acres  ;  and  lands  reservtxl  from  sale  are  not  with- 
held from  annual  lease,  ^^he  minimum  rental  cannpt  be  less  than  £2 
for  every  640  acres  or  lesser  area.  An  original  lease  dates  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  its  notification  in  the  Gazette,  or  if 
the  land  has  been  leased  at  auction,  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  sale  ;  but  the  first  year  expires  on  the  3Ist  December,  rent 
being  charged  only  for  the  number  of  months  during  which  the  lease- 
hold has  been  occupied,  bo  tbat  all  renewals  of  leases  cover  the 
calendar  year.  Improved  lands  let  on  annual  lease  are  subject  to  an 
additionaJ  rent  for  the  use  of  improvements,  and  whei-e  the  improve- 
ments do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  an  agreement  has  to  be  come  to  by 
the  parties  concerned,  failing  which  an  appraisement  is  made  by  the 
Land  Board.  The  improvements  umst  be  of  a  fixed  and  substantial 
character  and  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  before 
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vMlnataon  ^le  owner  may,  with  the  permiauon  of  the  Board,  take  away 
such  as  are  of  a  removable  nature.  Under  the  Crown  lAnda  (Home- 
Kbead  Selactkms  and  aetUement  Leasee)  Act  (^  1696  (59  Vic.  No.  26) 
buid  held  nnder  annnal  lease  is  withdrawn  by  application  for  such  land 
■a  a  homenteod  selection  or  under  settlement  lease,  but  the  Lsnd  Agent 
mast  DOli^  the  hdder  of  the  annual  lease  within  one  week  of  the 
veceipt  of  the  application. 

Semb  Ltaam. — >I.Ands,  whether  vacant  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  partly 
ocnrervd  with  scnib  or  doxioub  undergrowth  may,  upon  the  reoommen- 
datioD  of  the  Local  Land  Board  in  any  district,  be  declared  scrub  lands, 
and  after  notification  in  the  Government  Oaxelte,  may  be  leased  by 
■notion  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  for  such  periods,  not  exceed- 
ing twotty-one  yeare,  as  the  Minister  may  deem  expedient.  Under  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  however,  the  leases  of  scrub  and  inferior 
Iknds  may,  upon  >p[^cation,  be  extended  by  the  Governor  to  twenty- 
eight  yewB,  the  t«rm  allowed  for  improvement  lesMS.  Until  they  are 
loaaed  in  this  form,  scrub  lands  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  any  lease  or 
lioeuBe  tmder  which  they  may  be  held  -  and  if  Ute  lands  form  part  of  a. 
bomestaad  or  a  pastoral  lease,  the  scrub  lease  can  only  be  granted  to- 
the  homestead  or  the  pastoral  lessee ;  but  a  homestead  or  a  pastonU 
lessae  cammt  take  up  a  scrub  lease  outaide  his  own  holding,  and  the 
term  of  Uh  scrub  lease  expire*  with  that  of  bis  homestead  or  pastoral 
lease.  During  the  wh<de  currency  of  a  scrub  lease,  the  laud  cannot  be 
made  available  for  purchase  or  other  form  of  lease.  The  conditions 
are  that  the  holder  shall  take  such  steps  for  the  deetruotion  of  the  scrub 
and  noxions  growth  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and  shall  afterwards  keep 
tke  laud  five  from  sui^  growth.  Tbeoe  derations  must  be  commenced 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  and  in  case  of  non- 
fulfilm<^nt  of  conditions  or  non-payntent  of  rent  the  lease  is  liable  to  be 
cwtoelled  and  alt  improvements  foHeited  to  tlw  Crown. 

LwM  of  Inferior  Lattds. — Vacant  lands  of  an  inferior  character  or 
in  istdated  positions,  and  which  have  not  been  held  under  any  form 
of  tenure  or  have  been  abandoned,  may  be  offered  for  lease  by  notifica- 
tion in  the  GovernTuent  Gazette.  Within  thirty  days  after  this  notice 
has  been  given  the  land  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  by  tender,  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Gaxttte,  the  upaet  rental  being  fixed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  Local  I^nd  Board.  A  lease  of  any 
such  land  which  has  been  put  up  at  auction  may  upon  application  be 
obtained  at  the  upset  rental.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  years  or 
noder;  but  the  Oovernor  has  power,  under  the  Crown  I^nds  Act  of 
1895,  to  extend  the  time  to  twenty-eight  years. 

Snoie-land  Leaaea. — Vacant  lands,  or  ^ds  held  under  annual  lease 
or  occupation  license,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow  dunng  a 
part  of  each  year  and  are  unlit  for  continuous  use  or  occupation,  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  be  submitted  by  the 
Uinister  for  lease  by  auction.  The  minimum  area  which  can  be  thus 
leased  is  1,280  acres,  and  the  maximum  ana,  10,240  acres.     The  first 
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year's  rent,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  is  doe  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  pei-iod  of  lease  is  seven  years ;  but  on  application  not  later  than 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  an  extension  of  three 
years  may  be  grp.nted,  subject  to  reapproisement  of  rental,  notice 
of  which  is  given  twelve  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
1^0  person  can  hold  more  than  two  areas  under  enow-land  lease. 

itetidential  Leases  on  Gold  and  Mineral  Field*. — Any  holder  of  a 
miner's  right  or  mineral  license  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  residential  lease 
of  vacant  lands  not  exceeding  30  acres  in  extent,  within  any  proclaimed 
gold  or  mineral  field.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deport 
of  £1,  tlie  prescribed  survey  fee,  and  a  provisional  rent  at  the  rate  of 
la.  per  acre  or  part  of  anacre.  The  lease  may  be  granted  for  any  t«nn 
not  oxceedini;  fifteen  years,  and  is  held  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — The  lessee  must,  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  leasee 
hold  a  miner's  right  or  mineral  license.  He  must  make  the  leasehold 
his  usual  and  only  home,  and  residence  must  commence  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the  lease.  Within  twelve 
months  he  must,  if  such  improvements  are  not  already  existing,  erect 
such  buildings  and  fences  as  are  required  for  the  actual  residence  upon 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  the  land.  Any  portion  of  the  land  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  is  required  for  mining  or  public  purposes,  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  lease.  Any  duly  authorised  person  may  enter 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  work  or  winning  gold  or 
other  mineral,  and  the  residential  lease  confers  on  the  bolder  no  rig^t 
to  do  this  himself — he  must  procure  the  necessary  authority  before  he 
may  do  so.  Other  conditions  which  may  he  imposed  ore  specified  in 
the  notification.  On  the  expiration  or  withdrawal  of  the  lease  the 
lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements. 

Cost  of  Administration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 

LandsDepartmentduringtheperiodfromlSSO  to  the  30th  June,  1901 : — 


T«r. 

Cortof  airrar 

Eipendltur«  tai 
OeoenJ. 

ToUlC«t 

of  UrxU. 

'^-inr 

£ 

£ 

1800 

237,223 

142,068 

379,293 

18S1 

238,377 

146,460 

384,837 

1892 

216,134 

172,281 

388.416 

1893 

134,72S 

157,918 

342,646 

1894 

168,360 

144,602 

302,062 

'1896 

76,438 

74,964 

161.402 

tl8W 

107,588 

130,951 

298,619 

+1897 

152.624 

123,004 

275,528 

+1898 

148,946 

119,231 

266,176- 

+1899 

152,903 

118,422 

271,325 

+1900 

165,764 

123,5W 

289,258 

+1901 

163,268 

107,603 

276,861 

Diontlii  ended  June. 
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The  figares  just  given  might  prove  misleading  without  some  reference 
to  the  actual  revenue  received.  In  the  chapter  on  "Public  Finance" 
will  be  foiud  a  statement  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
province,  and  if  from  the  amount  there  given  be  subtracted  the  receipts 
from  mining  occupation  and  the  balance  compared  with  the  cost  shown 
in  the  preceding  table,  the  following  results  will  be  obtained  : — 


PBroeptagB 

Y«r. 

OnSomiy. 

On  0«n«ml 

Total. 

11-34 

6-79 

■I8-13 

6-93 

18-22 

1802 

10-38 

8-28 

1866 

1893 

8-98 

7-67 

18 -65 

1894 

7-80 

7-12 

1402 

•1895 

7-26 

7 '12 

14-38 

8-30 

6-49 

tl897 

7-81 

830 

14-11 

tlS98 

7-26 

5-89 

1315 

t)39» 

7-64 

6  91 

13-55 

tl9W> 

8-12 

6-05 

1417 

tl901 

8-38 

5  36 

J3-74 

*  Sl(  montlu  ended  June.  t  Yeu  ended  June. 

The  figures  juBt  given  show  a  decided  improvement.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying  ia  added  in 
some  instances  to  the  coat  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not  altogether  a 
fair  charge  against  administration. 

Fbooress  of  Alienation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 

subsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the 

Acta  of  1884, 1889,  and  1895  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settlement, 

are  summanaed  below : — 


Lota. 

Are.. 

aa«  by  Motion- 

No. 
37,446 
14,762 
64,352 

ftcr«8. 

Subarbui 

116,660 

20.402 

24,865 

2,114 

1,049 

219 

303 

601 

2,786,868 

960 

166,173 

14,585,857 
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Ab  regardB  conditional  sales,  the  following  wen  applied  for  under  th« 
various  Acts  since  the  Jate  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

SelecUam  BppUed  tor. 

Under  the  Crown  Landi  Aot  of  1661—  No.  Aors. 

To  May  24,  1880  136,389     ...     14,982,1» 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Aot  of  ISSO — 

0(TromHay^]  4,1 


4,927    . 

694,901 

14,226     . 

2,329,202 

14,606    , 

2,392.218 

10,674    . 

1,617,712 

10,657     . 

1,493,937 

Total   66,064 


Total  to  DcKsember  31,  1884 
dor  the  (^wn  Lands  Aot.  of 

1884,  1889 
So. 

6,377     .. 
6,080    .. 

4.769  .. 
6,364    .. 
6,206    .. 
8,526    .. 
6,168     .. 
4,806     .. 
3,393    .. 
2,617     .. 
1,761     .. 
1,279    .. 
1,306    .. 
1,691     .. 

1.770  .. 
2,253    .. 

and  1895,— 

1,165,352 
963,197 
793,004 
865,199 
903,160 
1,713,677 
1,303,094 
816,399 
633,805 
414,865 
283,431 
199,460 
241,769 
298,196 
303,118 
435,116 

19l,«78 
62,830    . 

.    23,470,140 

188S.. 

1890.. 

189*.. 

1887... 

1899.. 
1900... 

Total   

- 

.    11,802,179 

Onutd  total  to  December  31,  1900    ■tU,90»     ...    84,672,219 

The  number  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  declared  void, 
and  converted  into  homeetead  selections,  together  with  the  balance  of 
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mcb  Trndances,  etc,  and  th&t  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted 
to  7b,Ra7  conditional  purchases,  covering  10,830,425  acres,  thus  reducing 
to  178,746  lotB  and  23,841,894  acnw  the  number  and  wfea  of  aeleotions 
which  remained  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  Deeds  have 
now  issned  upon  29,719  completed  purchases,  covering  3,711,635  acres, 
HO  that  the  number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which 
the  condiciona  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  149,027,  covering  an  area  of 
20,130,259  acres. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,apphcations  for  3,545  blocks  as 
homeflt«ad  selections  were  received  to  the  end  of  1900,  the  aggregate  area 
Applied  for  being  1,343,203  acres.  Of  the  applications  lodged,  3,882, 
amounting  to  1,442,199  acres,  were  confirmed.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, there  were  108  conversions  of  conditional  purchases,  of  a  total 
area  of  16,314  acres,  and  27  conversions  of  conditional  leases,  comprising 
8,980  acres.  The  area  he!d  under  homestead  selection  on  the  31at 
December,  1900,  inclusive  of  the  conversion  of  conditiooal  purchases 
and  conditional  leaaes,  was  1,416,035  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  hj  conditional  and  unconditional 
sales,  the  following  were  granted  under  Uie  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
of  1867 :— 


Y«. 

Ana  ot  VctnnMer  I«i>d 
Ordtn^nnted. 

Ana  of  Volnntaer  lad 

1871 

acrea. 
6,0M 

1887 

1,797 

1672 

7,317 

1888 

1.4tt 

1873 

2,880 

1S89 

783 

187* 

7,756 

1890 

882 

1875 

14.498 

1891 

1,100 

1876 

18,7S8 

1S9S 

S90 

1877 

14,079 

1898 

500 

1878 

13,022 

1804 

NO. 

1878 

20.006 

I80S 

NiU 

1880 

18.886 

1806 

50 

1881 

13.876 

1887 

800 

1882 

5,649 

1898 

250 

1883 

4,368 

1899 

50 

1SB4 

4,B00 

1900 

50 

1,938 
740 

18S« 

Total 

168,406 
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The  followiog  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  and 
religious  purpoees  from  1862  to  1900  : — 


r-r. 

A«.O.G»».. 

Yw 

AmofOmuW. 

Y«. 

Ana  ol  annU. 

1862 

857 

1876 

^667 

1890 

menu. 
1,666 

1863 

808 

1877 

2,899 

1891 

916 

18M 

301 

1878 

1,811 

1892 

8,735 

1S6S 

2.855 

1879 

21,762 

1893 

6,833 

tsss 

12.288 

1880 

20,037 

1801 

41,678 

1867 

13,035 

ISSl 

7,113 

1895 

7,590 

1868 

11,310 

1882 

1,969 

1806 

3,186 

1869 

3.672 

1883 

2.536 

1897 

3.646 

1870 

11,970 

1SS4 

6,626 

189S 

16,780 

1871 

4.310 

1886 

4S1 

1800 

1,499 

1872 

1,960 

1886 

11,100 

1900 

1,800 

1873 
1874 

2.635 
6.626 

1887 
1888 

6,377 
3,310 

Tout 

260,616 

1875 

673 

1889 

1,902 

The  operations  of  the  vi 


IS  Orders,  Regulations,  and  Acts  of  Coud<^ 


and  of   Parliament  for   the  disposal   of  the  public   lands,    i 
fouQiiatioii  of  the  state,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Ares  granted  uid  sold  by  privftta  tender  and  public  auction  at  prices 
ranging  from  6a.  k>  20i.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1862 

Area  nnconditionally  sold,  1862-1000  incluaive 

Area  conditjonally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  iuned,  1S62-1900 
incluaive 

Area  granted  under  Voluntoer  Land  Itegulationa  of  1867  to  Slat 
December,  1900.., 

Area  granted  for  public  pnrposea,  leas  reaumptions,  1862-1900 


168,495 
240,569 


Total  area  covered  by  deeda  or  dedication 25.856,69ft 

Area  in  proceH  of  olieaation  under  eyetem  of  deferred  payments 

standing  good  on  3lBt  December,  1900 20,130,259 

Area  in  proceaa  of  alieiiBtion  uuder  ayateiii  of  homeatead  aelectjon  ...  1,390,731 
Area  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  converted  into 

homeatead  selectiona  26,294 


Total  alienated  or  in  proceaa  of  alienation 47,402,082 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  area  alienated  by 
grant  from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  records  of  early  yeare 
are  incomplete  upon  this  point. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  state  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  June,  1901  : — 


Period. 

— 

£ 

2,359,548 
17,015,3€S 
13,917.457 
11,995,452 

1872-1881  

I8S2-I891   

Tot&l  received... 
Lenrefunda    

49,072.817 
1.470.831 

Net  amount  received  ...£ 

47,601,986 

•  To  8OU1  June. 

This  sum  includes  £23,852,551  paid  on  account  of  conditional  pur- 
chases. The  amount  outstanding  ou  conditional  purchases  at  the  end  of 
1900  was  £10,305,902,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and  owing  on  all 
lands  sold  ^57,907,888. 

The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  1900 
comprised  126,085,148  acres  (including  leases  to  miners  under  the  Mining. 
Act)  and  was  subdivided  as  follows : — 

Putoral  Leaiei  44,141.622 

Occnpfttion  Licenses 40,267,923 

ConditioiULl  Lmtcs 1.1,578,033 

Homeitead  LeMe* 10,924,605 

AnnnftlLeMei    6,461,713 

Settlement  LeaecB 3.114,790 

Improvement  Leates 5,053, 7ti2 

Oth«r  LeMss 2,384,263 

Leaaee  under  the  Mining  Act 158,126 

Tot»l 126,085.148 

The  total  available  area  of  the  state  is  195,882,160  acres,  and 
deducting  the  area  sold  and  otherwise  alienated,  47,402,982  acres,  and 
the  area  leased,  126,085,148  acres,  makinga  total  of  173,488.130  acres, 
there  remained  a  balance  of  22,394,020  acres,  representing  the  area  of 
country  neither  alienated  nor  leased,  including  roads,  unoccupied  reserves, 
and  land  unsuitable  for  settlement 

Area  Available  for  Settleuent. 
In  1895  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  question  of  land  legislation, 
an  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  188S  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed  estates  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  limited  number  of  proprietors,  backed  up  by  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Although  it  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  this  class  of  landowners,  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  defective  nature  of 
legislation,   which  failed  to    discriminate  between  the  very   different 
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interests  of  the  paatoralists  and  the  agricaltural  settlers,  it  must  never- 
theless have  been  patent  to  ererybocly  that  the  rate  at  whiah  theae 
immense  alienations  of  the  public  estate  were  bein;;  carried  on 
threatened  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  place  formidalile  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  healthy  settlement.  The  Acts  mentioned  have  now,  how- 
ever, been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  June  of  that  year.  As  has  already  been  shown,  many 
radical  -changes  in  land  legislation  have  been  effected  by  tliis  Act ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial  action  can  only 
be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Crown  lands  which 
has  not  yet  been  alienated,  or  leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a  definite 
period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  effect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
these  areas  is  ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands  under 
homestead  lease  in  the  Western  Division,  scrub  lands,  snow-covered 
areas,  and  inferior  lands  leased  for  long  periods  of  £xed  tenure,  as  well 
aa  pastoral  leases  renewable  for  long  terms,  form  another  category  of 
lauds  upon  which  past  legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  area 
which  can  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  thereEore, 
limited  to  the  area  which  is  unalienated,  or  for  which  contracts  have 
not  been  entered  into,  further  reduced  by  the  excision  of  reserves  for 
public  purposes,  for  gold-fields  and  other  forms  of  mining  enterprise,  and 
for  railways  and  other  purposes.  At  the  close  of  1900  there  were 
25,856,698  acres  absolutely  alienated,  for  which  deeds  had  issued  ; 
20,130,259  acres  conditioutdly  sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  not  being 
complete:  1,390,731  acres  alienated  and  in  procesaofalieuaCionunderthe 
systemof  homestead  selection,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  in  perpetuity; 
25,294  acres  of  conditional  purchases  and  oonditional  teases  converted 
into  homestead  selections;  and  13,578,035  acres  leased  with  the  right  to 
purchase;  in  all,  60,981,017  aores  which  have  been  plaoed  ei^irely 
beyond  the  scope  of  present  or  future  legislation. 

The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  cases  wtUi  ri^t  of 
ranewal,  which  no  legialation  can  affect  until  the  expiratdon  of  tJie  fixed 
period  of  their  tenure,  are  given  below  : — 

Honteatead  Leun  in  WeaUm  DivisioD  for  28  yean 10,924,905 

Scrub  Leaaei  for  21  yean,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  farther 

period  of  7  years   1,436,386 

Smow  Leaaei  for  7  yean,  with  li^t  of  noawal  for  a  fordiw 

periodof  3y««n   100,547 

Leaaei  of  ioferior  lauds,  etc.,  for  20  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  a  further  period  of  8  years 290,970 

Pwtoral  Leaae*  in  Weat«m  Diviaion  for  S8  yean 43,311,902 

Srttlement  Leoae*  for  28  y«M«  3,114,7W 

Improvemanl  Leaaea  for  28  yean  5.003,782 

Other  Leaaes 603,061 

TotaL 84,841,292 
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The  entire  »reft  affected  by  contracts  existing  at  the  end  of  1900 
amounted  therefore  to  I2r),S22,30d  acres,  and  these  figui-es  show  how 
greatly  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  remedial  legislation  is  applicable 
has  diminished.  Of  the  balance,  amounting  to  70,059,84:1  acres,  a  large 
portion  comprises  reserves  of  various  kinds  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made 
for  mountainous  and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  area  suitable  for  occupation  which  the  state  has  to  offer  intending 
settlers  is  somewhere  about  51,000,000  acres.  A.  further  reduction 
must  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  area  available  for  immediate 
occupation,  as  in  the  Central  Division  an  atea  has  been  renewed 
for  various  short  periods  in  accordance  with  the  privilege  granted 
under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1900 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  in  tJie  Central  Division  expired, 
and  tJie  land  will  shortly  be  made  available  for  settlement.  During 
the  next  four  years  leases  for  the  following  areas  will  expire  as  noted  : — 


1901  199.760 

1902  2S2,1«) 

J90S  344,483 

1904 43,357 

Totia 829,760 

Including  the  area  which  fell  in  during  1901  (189,760  acres),  and 
making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  under  the  Act  of  1895  half  of  these 
leaseholds  may  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the  requirements  of  settlement  as 
they  arise,  the  total  extent  of  country  open  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  legislation  is  Limited,  therefore,  taking  into  consideration  tiie  area 
filing  in  during  1902,  to  but  little  more  than  51,000,000  acres.  Frmn 
a  oarefnl  computation  the  area,  estimated'to  be  thus  avwlable  would 
i^pear  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  within  the  tlir«a 
great  diviatona  of  New  Sontli  Wales  : — 

Eutsrn  Divinon    „    13,000,000 

Cuitna        20,000,000 

Wertem      18,000,000 

Under  present  conditions  Uie  Western  Division  is  not  suitable  for 
■grioultor^  Mttlement,  wid  the  area,  therefore,  left  open  to  tlie 
operations  of  the  Bmsll  settler  combining  agricnltnre  with  pastoral 
poTMUta  does  not  exceed  33,000,000  acres,  or  about  cme-sixtii  of  t^ 
teraUory  of  New  South  W^em. 
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The  progress  of  alienation  and  conditional  settlement  by  purobaae  and 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884,  and  annuallj  since  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


xieuiM  tot  Purehwed. 

idlng  good  OQ 


1S85 
188S 
1887 
IftSS 
18S9 

imo 

1S91 
1892 
1693 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1697 
1S9S 
1899 
1900 


7,146,579 
8,630,604 
22,406,746 
22,779.733 
22,872,368 
22,991,208 
23,106,700 
23,259,018 
23,443,013 
23,615,720 
23,775,410 
23,937,392 
24,138,576 
24,368.717 
24,366,945 
24,712,939 
24,853,074 
25,081,572 
25,374,603 


2,280.000 
12,866,879 
16.004,689 
16,464,636 
16,856,912 
17,202, 286 
17,449,042 
17,907,431 
19,035,516 
19,793,321 
20,102,896 
20,201,790 
20,301,034 
20,233,489 
20,198,630 


1,900,800 
3,955,200 
4,802,560 
6,121,600 
6,928,804 
9,003,949 
11,234,131 
14,370,803 
12,707,423 
12.870.191 
12,953,203 
13,260,052 
13,160,749 
13,118,444 
13.364,733 


57.331 
331,717 
646,281 
1,063,260 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  land  held  under  conditional  tease  is 
virtually  alienated,  seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  converting 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 

Effects  of  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  are  those 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  producbion  of  the  country  is  obtained,  municipal 
areas  being  dealt  with  ae^tarately  as  regards  extent  and  revenue  in 
another  port  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  estate 
among  the  settlers-:  the  object  of  the  examination  which  follows  is  to 
show  what  have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  upon  tha 
settlement  of  the  territory. 

When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  framing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the  Orders- 
in-Council  then  in  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  country  lands 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selection  before 
survey  and  of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  agriculturai 
population  side  by  side  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
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The  BtAtiaticol  records  for  the  year  1861  show  that  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  and  just  before  the  new  legiBlation  had  come  into  force,  there 
were  already  21,175  holders  of  rural  lands,  of  whom  17,654  vere  located 
in  the  old  settled  districts,  comprising  twenty  counties,  grouped  around 
Uiree  principal  centres-^the  metropolis  and  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
the  Hunter  Biver  Valley,  and  that  portion  of  the  central  table-land  of 
which  Ooulbum,  Bathurst,  and  Mudgee  were  the  first  towns ;  while  the 
remaining  3,521  settlers  were  scattered  over  the  pastoral  diatricts.  The 
figures  showing  the  area  held  by  these  settlers  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  land  alienated  and  that  occupied  under  lease  from  the 
Crown ;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old  settled  districts  there  were 
some  254,347  acres  under  cultivation — or  an  average  of  14  acres  per 
holding — and  8,523,420  acres  used  for  stock;  whilst  in  the  pastoral 
districts  43,228  acres  were  cultivated,  and  64,716,463  acres  were 
occupied  for  grazing;  so  that  at  that  time  63,536,458  acres,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  were  already  in 
the  occupation  of  the  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1861  in  the  interests 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  which 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  legislation, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  By  means  of  auction 
sales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre,  of  uncon- 
ditional selections  of  lota  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  purchases  made  In 
virtue  of  improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain  lands 
under  the  old  Acts  of  Council,  the  accumulation  of  immense  estates 
was  greatly  facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  to  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster  the 
settlement  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  ^rmers,  were  also  availed  of  in 
the  interests  of  station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  transferred 
in  great  numbers  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements  required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  antagonistic  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settlers  were 
partly  checked  by  the  amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
wholesale  alienation  of  land  by  auction,  unconditional  selection  after 
auction,  and  sales  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  relating 
to  improvement  purchases  waaalsomodified,  and  made  applicable  only  to 
small  areas  in  gold-fields  which  might  be  purchased  by  resident  miners  in 
virtue  of  certain  improvements ;  and  the  area  offered  at  auction  sales 
was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  acres  yearly ;  but  conditional 
settlement  was  favoured  by  permitting  the  maximum  area  allowed  to  be 
taken  up  by  free  selectors  to  be  considerably  increased,  the  conditions  of 
residence  being  increased  to  five  years  instead  of  three,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and  improvements  rendered  more  stringent. 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fuifi!  the  expectation 
of  the  legislators  in  regard  to  settling  a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil,  as  the 
figures  relating  to  transfers  of  conditional  purchases  published  further  on 
will  show  that,  when  other  means  of  increasing  the  area  of  individual 
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estates  £tdled,  the  traffic  in  trausfei-s  of  conditionftlty-pnrchased  lands,  vith 
increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  radical  change  intnxluced 
by  the  Land  Act  of  1895,  necessitating  continuous  residence  for  a 
period  of  tea  years  in  respect  of  original  conditional  purchaees  and  a 
further  term  of  not  leas  than  fire  years  in  connection  with  additional 
purchases,  has  tiad  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  number  of 
applications  lodged.  The  following  table  shows  the  transactions  under 
each  class  of  conditional  purchase  since  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1834, 
1889,  and  1895  have  been  in  operation,  and  indicates  very  clearly  diat 
the  specnlative  clement  is  being  largely  eliminated  : — 


Tw. 

^"*          1          Pu«h«. 

PurehMW. 

No.    ]       Arw.       1     No. 

Aim. 

NO. 

Ai». 

No. 

A». 

sere*. 

«cre» 

ocras. 

1886 

2436 

773,461 

2Q39 

344,M4 

47,807 

5377 

1,165.302 

1886 

*27:« 

589,230 

2987 

330,280 

Mfl 

43.687 

«n«o 

47.68 

793,004 

24S,50S 

303 

27.827 

5364 

3043 

072,802 

300.532 

306 

29,826 

6205 

903,160 

1890 

3797 

1,004,421 

4477 

678.764 

2.VJ 

30,302 

8526 

1,713,577 

1891 

:vm 

778,348 

2920 

506.034 

18,712 

fllM 

1,303,094 

816, 3W 

5,274 

33S3 

201,420 

208,663 

60 

4,272 

2617 

414,365 

18B£ 

959 

141,858 

773 

110,320 

19 

1,253 

17BI 

253,431 

1896 

765  1      104.077 

492 

93,025 

22 

1,748 

1,897 

i3ue 

1601 

941  '     120,796 

177,914 

41 

4,403 

1770 

303.113 

leoo 

1100        144,241 

1122 

288,177 

31 

2,698 

436,116 

The  experience  of  the  past  six  years  goes  to  show  that  the  new 
features  introduced  by  the  Land  Act  of  1895  are  meeting  with  con- 
siderable iskvouT  at  the  bands  of  those  deurous  of  acquiring  a  holding 
for  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  residence  involved  ia 
oontiiuious  and  for  a  lengthy  period.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  t^mtions  in  respect  of  HooMstead  Selections  and  Settlement  Leues 
fur  the  period  Mnce  their  inception  : — 


•dSdaMoiu, 

Be«™tU-. 

Yet. 

30. 

An.                       Mol 

A». 

75 

1,187 

382,874 

.389 

896 

367,291 

328 

902,300 

189S 

1,081 

461,647 

031 

1,447,080 

1899 

833 

329,128 

413 

1,188,726 

480.848 
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The  principal  element  which  contributed  to  the  oggregBition  of  great 
landed  aetates  was  that  of  ftnction  sales  of  country  lands,  which  were 
measured  in  vast  areas  upon  the  application  of  the  mn-holders,  who 
bought  them  up  generally  at  the  upset  price — at  first  a  minimum  of  £1 
per  acre,  raised  in  1878  to  £1  5b.  per  acre. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  diSerent  methods  by  which  lands  have 
baen  alienated  will  account  for  the  present  state  of  rural  settlement. 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  oountry  lands  from  the  year  1862  to 
1900  inclomve  ore  given  hereunder : — 


V-.. 

Laf. 

Tot^An. 

AnountHUwd. 

^'^^ 

No. 

MCM. 

£ 

£  ■.    i. 

IH2 

fii2 

20,729 

33,208 

1    2    4 

1863 

76S 

lfi,392 

18,163 

13    7, 

ISM 

542 

31,393 

36,549 

12    0 

186B 

1,289 

63.303 

71,532 

2    7 

1866 

801 

66,790 

68,197 

0    9 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1     4 

law 

729 

60,636 

62,160 

0    7 

1869 

1,236 

03,428 

06,364 

1     0    S 

1870 

797 

61,722 

64,010 

1     0  11 

1871 

1,034 

49,303 

60,270 

1     0    6 

lera 

697 

61,073 

61,605 

1    0    2 

1873 

2,274 

274.581 

278,110 

1     0    3 

1BT4 

4,064 

580.753 

596,785 

1    0    6 

1875 

6,658 

978,377 

092,786 

1     0    3 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,650 

1,707,323 

1     0    3 

1877 

8,330 

1,829,613 

1,838,467 

1    «    1 

1878 

4,564 

861.040 

1,071,486 

1     4  10- 

1879 

2,012 

363,372 

447.557 

1     5    4 

1880 

2.082 

346,679 

419,523 

1    4    2 

1881 

2,691 

623,667 

616.300 

1    3    6 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

1     6    0 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,288 

1  11    2 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  11 

188$ 

51 

1,664 

6.513 

3    5  10 

1886 

793 

58.088 

100,627 

1  14    8 

1687 

1,124 

103.748 

158,747 

1  10    7 

1888 

1,781 

100,128 

230.294 

2    6    2 

1880 

482 

18,430 

42,369 

2(3 

1800 

686 

ei;.i60 

113,795 

1  14    6 

1801 

703 

44.348 

89,139 

2     1    8 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17    0 

1893 

1,019 

01.064 

176,116 

1  18    1 

1804 

600 

42,973 

86,125 

2    0    1 

1895 

485 

19,990 

67,0QS 

2    2    3 

1806 

325 

11,214 

25,751 

2    6  11 

1807 

423 

21,821 

37,717 

1  14    6 

1808 

661 

60,546 

86,640 

1  13  10 

1809 

309 

37,856 

57,367 

1  10    3 

1900 

745 

74,604 

109,692 

1     9    5 

T«td    

«4,3K 

9.407.271 

10,861,843 

1    3     1 
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These  figures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  efiects  of 
the  legislation  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  duriog  the  tea 
years  th&t  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
ment through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
by  the  l^islation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  % 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
solidating large  pastoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  that  of  indiscriminate  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid 
for  at  auction  also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during 


the  period  1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation  :— 

Tar. 

u,. 

ToUlAr,. 

r^. 

-"■ 

ToUIAna 

No. 

aorefc 

No. 

.«. 

1862 

477 

22,347 

1874 

1,112 

98,850 

1863 

362 

17,384 

1876 

1,343 

101,718 

1864 

248 

12,388 

1876 

1,136 

96,681 

1866 

261 

12,582 

1877 

1,364 

158,844 

1866 

332 

16,413 

1878 

893 

122,812 

1867 

270 

16,803 
18,689 

1879 

1868 

283 

1680 

182 

39,403 

1869 

645 

39,086 

1881 

1,605 

328,203 

1870 

367 

23,375 

1882 

2,240 

353,093 

1871 

340 

929 

1.272 

23,700 
83,733 

101,687 

- 

18S3 
Total 

209 

31,381 

1872 
1873 

15,760 

1,716.976 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
pi-ecediDg  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
direct  purchases  at  auction. 
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The  lands  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  right,  a  form  of  alif^na- 
tioD  which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884, 
added  the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests  of  the 
pastoralists : — 


tmr. 

Lot*. 

TaU)ARk»Id. 

Year. 

Lou. 

Total  Ana  Bid. 

No. 

Mres. 

No. 

teres. 

1362 

117 

30,619 

1874 

1863 

217 

68.032 

1875 

1B64 

47 

13.128 

1876 

780 

189,664 

186S 

75 

23,459 

1877 

367 

81,193 

1806 

76 

23.618 

1878 

15 

4,063 

1867 

78 

30,039 

1879 

1S6S 

139 

1S80 

1869 

18 

7,617 

1881 

35 

7,461 

1870 

9 

3,718 

1883 

20 

6.183 

1871 

21 

8,623 

23 

2,338 

3,379 

4 

1,488 

2,114 

660,826 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated  principally 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  properties,  and  of  securing 
them  against  the  operations  of  conditional  purchasers,  amounted  to 
11,189,082  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


^irtjLoa.) 

•OU  toOwnanol 
Improremimt*. 

PlMIDplfon. 

T«r. 

MWbT 

'"■ 

1878 
1874 

»crw. 
274,581 
680,763 
978,377 
1,686,650 
1,829,613  ■ 
861,049 
363,372 
346.679 
623,667 
603,647 

acraa. 
101,587 

98,850 
101,718 

95,681 
158,844 
122,812 

ftcre*. 
1,488 

■crea. 
388,243 

1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 

is9;6e4 

81,193 
4.063 
6,033 
6.912 
7.461 
6.183 

1,129,947 
2.067.094 
2,229.498 
1,212,765 

1880 
1881 
1882 

.'W,408 
328,203 
353,098 

630,646 
1,333,420 
1,026,864 

Total.. 

7,937,278 

1,400,196 

1,5«,611 

301,997 

11.189,082 

The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serious  check 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased  to  operate,  as 
the  transferof conditional pnrchasessuppliedfreshmeanabythe  gradual 
abaorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  the  Central 
and  Western  Divisions. 

A  comparison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
fast  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 
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tbemBelves  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  tu'ea  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  of 
the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  there  have  been  37,576,896 
acres  of  conditional  purchsaea  transferred,  as  against  16,690,284  aoras 
applied  for— a  difference  of  20,886,614  acres,  which  have  toaverylai^ 
extent  gone  to  increase  the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of 
healthy  settlement. 


.*.».„ 

T»mt«. 

MomlMr. 

Acr-g,. 

Number. 

Acrmgt. 

1862 

14,607 

2,392,220 

8.665 

2,134,318 

1883 

10,725 

1,621,948 

6,213 

1.608,688 

1SS4 

10,657 

1.453,937 

6,017 

1,625,456 

1985 

6.377 

1,166,352 

9,079 

2.286,780 

1S86 

8,080 

963,197 

7,154 

1.861.877 

1887 

4,7U9 

793,004 

7,440 

2.160,420 

1888 

5,364 

865,199 

10,460 

8,096,051 

1889 

6,205 

903,160 

14,395 

2.3?7,5e2 

iseo 

8.E26 

1,713,677 

13,392 

1,863.608 

1891 

6,153 

1,303.004 

16,727 

2,333,808 

1892 

4,306 

816,.?»9 

14,017 

2.060,130 

1803 

3,393 

633,805 

12,581 

1.8ffi.097 

1894 

2,6n 

414,355 

11,2:^ 

1,617,263 

1895 

1,761 

263.431 

11,617 

1.786,011 

1806 

1,279 

109,460 

11,264 

1,777,783 

1897 

1,306 

241,780 

11,896 

1,875,059 

1893 

1.091 

298,138 

11,457 

1,972.200 

1809 

1,770 

303,113 

11,063 

1,686,002 

1900 

2,253 

.  455,116 

12,874 

1,881,021 

Totsl 

98,819 

16,690,284 

207,454 

37,676,898 

It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  transfers 
was  made  by  way  of  mortgage,and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  area  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  seleotore.  But  if  to  the 
area  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  land 
transferred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  22,392,051 
acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  703  holdings, 
giving  to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  31,852  acres,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  number 
of  owners  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  these  large  estates  are  held 
in  partnership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by  companies  and  financial 
corporations. 
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Roads  asd  Bridqes. 

FOR  man;  years  settlement  in  Kcw  South  Wales  was  restricted  i/O 
the  narrow  belt  of  land  shut  in  between  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  sea.  Several  main  roads  were  formed  through  this  country 
within  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  These  roads 
connected  the  infant  towns  of  Farramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
Penrith  with  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entirely  by  bond 
labour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Nepean  barred  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  year  1796  George  Bass  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountain  range,  but  returned  after  an  unsuccessful  journey,  reporting 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage  even  for  a  person  on  foot. 
In  1813  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  attended  by  considerable  losses 
amongst  the  stock,  brought  home  very  clearly  to  the  settlers  the 
conviction  that  the  future  of  the  state  entirely  depended  upon  the 
extension  of  grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they 
were  then  hemmed.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year  Mr.  Gregory 
Blaxland,  Mr.  W,  C.  Wentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson  attempted  to 
find  a  passage  across  the  mountaina  After  meeting  with  difficulties 
which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  present  generation,  which  has  seen 
a  railway  carried  over  the  same  traclc  by  which  Bathurst  may  be  reached 
in  a  few  hours,  these  gentlemen  succeeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimes 
by  creeping  through  dense  forests,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  pre- 
cipices— to  the  vast  plains  lying  west  of  the  Great  Cordillera  of 
Australia.  They  returned  on  the  6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Governor  Macquarie  sent  a  party  of  surveyors,  under  Mr.  George  W. 
Evans,  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  to  report  on  the  practicability  of 
making  a  road.  The  report  was  favourable,  and  the  construction  of 
the  great  western  highway  was  at  once  commenced,  the  work  being 
performed  by  gangs  of  bond  labourers.  The  track  thus  made  formed  a 
continuation  of  the  Great  Western  Road  from  Penrith,  and  it  was 
completed  as  far  as  Batbnrat  by  the  21st  January,  1815. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains  and  the  completion  of  the 
moontain  road  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the  demands  of  tho 
2a 
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settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  contented  itself  with  maintaining 
the  roada  already  conRtructt^,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  centres  of  settlemflnt.  For  many  years  these  main  roads  were 
the  only  ones  which  received  attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been 
sufficient  liad  the  progress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar 
to  that  made  during  previouB  years.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the 
state,  and  during  tbe  period  of  excit«meiit  and  change  which  followed 
that  remarkable  event  bo  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  traffic 
increased  so  largely,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways 
was  by  no  means  good.  The  Boads  Department  was  formed  as  far 
back  as  185",  and  although  good  service  was  done  by  the  road 
pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modem  system  of  road  making  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the  department.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1864  that  the  whole  of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate, 
received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  state. 
The  principal  main  roads  of  the  state  are : — 

Korthem  Road — length,  40d  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Maiylood, 

New  England. 
"Western  Rood — length,  338  mile«,  ft«m  Sydn^  to  Warren  thr«agh 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  imptMrtatit  townsUps ;  thenoft 
prolong«d  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourke,  by  a  line  175  miles  in 
length. 
Southern  Road— length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albnry.     Thi» 
road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  rsdlway,  the  great 
highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miJee.     This  road,  after  leaving 
Campbelltown,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  tJie  top  of  wblcb 
it  runfl  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.     It  then  traverses  the  Illawarra 
district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lands 
watered  by  the  Sfaoalhaven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya,  as  &r  as  Bega, 
whence  it  extends,  as  a  minor  road,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
the  state. 

None  of  these  roads  has  now  the  imp4»rtanoe  which  it  formerly  poa- 
-nessed.  The  railways  of  the  state  for  the  most  part  follow  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  throu^ 
traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the 
railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towards  con- 
veninit  stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Road  Superintendent 
for  the  district,  whidi  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  each  road. 
Formerly  tlie  roads  of  the  state  were  divided  into  seven  dasses  aocording 
to  their  importance,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  rsjiged  from  £50  per  mile 
on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile  on  those  in  the  seveat^  cliis& 
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Hie  network  of  roads  epreoding  oveo*  tbe  fttce  ot  tbe  st»t«  ui  divided, 
for  purposes  of  maiatanBnce,  into  road  districtB  stsd  road  trusts.  Tlie 
irhole  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  road  districts,  each  at  which  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  who  ia  direetij  re^KUiaible  to 
Che  Oommissionor  for  Boads.  The  Road  Superintendents  have  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  roadcommuDicationof  the  state  outside  the  mudcipal 
bonndaries,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  tbe  roads  within  mnnKripaUttes,  mider 
their  care.  Tbe  road  trusts  have  the  supervision  ot  the  expenditure  of 
oertaiD  grants  for  the  maintenanoe  of  roads  in  districts  which  ar«  ohiefly 
<rf  minor  importance  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  important  roads  in  th« 
vicinity  of  tbe  motropolis  governed  by  trusts.  The  length  of  roads  ia 
<^arge  of  Road  Superintendents  on  the  30th  June,  1^1,  was  44,13$ 
miles,  while  382  miies  were  under  th*  care  ot  road  trusts,  tbtre  were 
also  within  municipal  areas  1,209  miles,  which  were  subsidised  by  tlte 
Department,  making  a  total  of  45,730  milee  under  Oovemmcnt  oon^ol. 
Of  the  44,139  miles  in  chai^  of  Road  Superintendents,  8,506  miles  were 
met^ed,  ballasted,  gravelled,  or  corduroyed  ;  6,062  miles  were  fmmed 
and  drained,  and  all  necessaTj  culverts  constructed,  but  were  not 
metalled ;  5,240  miles  were  cleai«d  and  drained ;  10,556  miles  were 
cleared  onlyi  and  13,775  miles  were  roads  which  wind  their  way  throng 
tke  forests  of  tbe  interior,  chiefly  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
cart-wheeb  of  the  foremost  settlers,  forming  in  dry  weather,  adequate 
means  of  commnnicatioti,  although  in  seasons  of  nun  they  are  fre- 
quently impassahia  Besides  tbe  roads  mentioned,  there  were  about  1,500 
miles  of  mountain  passes.  Many  of  these  presented  the  moat  formidable 
diMcalties,ani]  their  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering 
skill  of  the  Department  which  has  for  so  many  years  designed  and 
supervised  the  construction  and  maintenanoe  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
of  the  state. 

Of  the  eariiest  bridges  erected  in  the  state  many  were  fatdlt  ot  Mone, 
and  still  exist  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  extension 
of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
replaced,  aiter  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Nearly  all  th«  laeg* 
bridges  of  recent  date  are  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  erected  under  engineering  conditions  almost  unique,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  river-flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
90A  June,  1901,  there  were,  altt^ether,  2,979  bridges  of  30  feet  span 
and  over,  covering  a  length  of  284,733  feet ;  38,760  culverts  under  20 
feet  span,  549,697  feet  in  length ;  and  20.785  caasewayg,  of  a  total  length 
of  484,297  feet  Where  local  cironmstaDoes  have  not  favound  tin 
erection  of  a  bridge,  or  tbe  traffic  has  not  warranted  its  construction, 
a  pnnC  or  ferry  has  been  introduced.  In  June,  1901,  there  were  13 
iron  punts,  99  timber  pants,  and  2  horse-boats.  Of  the  punts  and 
boats,  8  wore  worked  by  steam-gearing  «»d  wire-rope,  37  by  hand- 
gearing  and  wir«-rope,  and  1 6  by  wire-rope  without  gearing ;  the  total 
widt^  between  mooring  posts  amounting  to  68,294  feeit  Also,  the 
Department  had  charge  of  two  steam-launches,  4  iron  aad  71  timber 
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flood-boats,  128  other  boats,  and  9  punt^lipa  for  the  execution  of  repairs. 
On  an  average,  3,275  men  were  employed  dating  each  month  of  the 
working  year,  in  addition  to  6,26i  contractors  and  their  employees, 
making  a  total  of  9,539  men. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  railways  ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  still  the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  interior,  besides  serving  aa  most  valuable  feeders  to 
the  nulway  system  of  the  country.  Ko  revenue  is  directly  derived  from 
roads,  but  their  indirect  advantages  to  the  country  have  been  very  great, 
and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  the  largest  item  of 
national  property.  It  is  estimated  that  £30,832,000  has  been  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges  since  16S7,  and  their  present  value  to  the  State, 
allowing  for  depreciation,  cannot  be  less  than  £15,900,000.  Their 
indiirect  value  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  after  the  organisation  of  the  Roads  Department  on  its  present 
basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement : — 


C»rrUg«byB<»d.lS6J- 
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The  progress  between  1S57  and  1864  was  very  great.  Part  of  the 
advance  may  wiUiout  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  improvement  of  the  roads  ; 
bnt  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
the  gold  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  transit  Since 
1864  the  price  of  carriage  by  road  has  not  declined,  most  of  the  traffic 
being  through  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  where  the 
requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  followed 
by  the  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway  lines,  and  the  loading 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  station  supplies,  wool,  and  other  produce. 
The  rates  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
traversed,    but  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of   tbe 
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ordin&ry  charges  for  outward  loading — that  is,  from  the  interior  to 
the  railwayH.  Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  those 
outward : — 

■.  d. 
Up  to  40  railcB    1    3  per  ton  p«r  mile. 


„     200      , 0  11 

„     300      „       0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
greatly  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction 
of  railwajR.  If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which 
goods  are  carried,  the  prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  per  ton 
per  mile.  On  the  railways,  as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  was  only 
3'6d.,  and  to-day  it  averages  a  little  over  ISd.  It  would  be  over- 
stating the  case  i^inst  road  carriage,  however,  if  the  latter  figure  were 
compared  with  the  average  price  charged  by  teams ;  but  a  comparison 
in  every  respect  perfectly  fwr  can  be  made  between  the  cost  of  carrying 
general  merchandise  by  rail — only  3'24d.  per  ton  per  mile— and  the  cost 
of  sending  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12d.  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  73  percent;  and  if  it 
bad  been  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  1900 
to  lie  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  £7,051,991  instead 
of  the  sum  of  £1,904,371  (exclusive  of  terminal  charges)  actually  charged 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted 
to  goods  traffic  on  the  rwlways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual 
cheapening  of  this  form  of  carriage  during  the  past  twenty-nine  years. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  old-time  spectacle  might  frequently 
bo  seen  of  huge  loads  of  goods  being  carried  along  the  main  roads 
within  sight  of  the  railway  tines.  The  price  paid  to  carriers  was  not 
nsuaily  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  was  probably  leas 
than  would  h^ve  been  paid  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  the 
same  service.  The  competition  of  teams  with  the  railway  for  the 
<»rriage  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  was  made  possible  by  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  fodder  and  the  low  price  of  horses,  and  to  the  circumstance 
tlwt  a  number  of  carriers  could  not  otherwise  find  employment ;  more- 
over, it  only  lasted  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  did  not  affect 
the  railway  earnings  to  any  appreciable  extent 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes,  and  of  bridges 
and  culverts,  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  was  £860,007,  of 
which  contracts  claimed  £421,061;  wages,  £275,098;  supervision, 
£43,.'i3d ;  materials,  miscellaneous  and  incidental  (including  road 
sub^ies  to  Municipalities),  £120,309.  In  this  expenditure  is  included 
the  coat  of  administering  the  Department,  services  for  other  Depart- 
ments, and  payments  oa  account  of  punt  approaches  and  similar 
works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  countrv      The  expenditun-  in 
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Mhe  eonstraetjon  and  muDtesftnoe  ot  fomIb  and  bridges  since  1807,  witii 
detuls  since  the  year  1881,  is  given  below.  Until  recmt  yewrs,  t}ie 
expenditure  on  these  works  increased  at  a  tnnch  faster  rate  than  the 
popnlation : — 
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19,666.0*1 

1.2»J,071 

20,832,112 

■nWaidtntbtUaflSW.  t  Y«i  nitod  Jum. 

Besides  the  roads  muntBined  \ij  the  Government,  there  were,  in 
the  monUi  of  February,  1900,  7,430  miles  of  roads  and  Rbreets  belonging 
to  the  municipalities  of  the  state.  Of  these  roads,  2,403  miles  were 
metalled,  gravelled  or  ballasted,  and  1,323  formed ;  while  1,7S0  miles 
were  cleared,  and  1,954  miles  not  cleared.  Their  value  without  the 
land,  but  inclusive  of  footpaths,  kerbing,  and  gnttering,  is  estimated  at 
;£5,&7 4,900.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  length  of  roads  within  mnnici- 
palities  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  1,209  miles. 


Kailways. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  Kew  South  Wales  the  blessing  of 
railway  communication,  which  has  ao  revolutionised  the  commene  oi 
tne  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  the  26th  Angnst 
of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
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tnwej  a  litM  to  coonect  the  metn^potis  -witHi  tlie  city  of  Goulbum.  Twp 
ywMTs  Afterwards,  on.  the  11th  September,  1848,  tlie  Sydney  Railroad 
and  Tramway  Gorapany  was  f(»med,  with  a  coital  of  £100,000,  having 
{«r  itfi  object  the  coostructioQ  of  railways  to  Panamatta  aod  Liverpool, 
with  possible  exte&EUODs,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathurst  aad  Goulbui^. 
No  time  was  lo«t  in  breakiog  grauud,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1S50,  tlie 
Hod.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy, 
tuned  the  first  aod  of  the  first  railway  be^^nn  in  Austi-alia.  The 
afiain  of  the  company,  however,  did  not  pro^>er,  and  the  Government 
of  the  state  took  over  the  works.  In  the  interval  another  company 
bad  been  promoted  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway 
from  ibie  city  of  NewossUe  to  Maitlaud ;  but  it  met  with  no  greater 
aocceas  thvi  the  Sydney  company,  aad  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the 
Goversment  taking  over  the  works,  construction  was  carried  oa  with 
vigour;  and  (m  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to 
Parramatta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the  RXtensian  to 
Goulbum  waa  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

The  progress  of  railway  contitruction  during  the  twenty  years  which 
fcJlowed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  waa  very  slow,  f<>r  in  1675  the 
length  of  the  Haes  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miWs,  tiie  ext«nEiDn 
being  at  the  rate  of  31^  milea  per  yeM.  Not  a  single  mile  of  railway 
was  opened  in  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  construction  received  a 
fre«h  impetus,  and  continued  to  advance  until  1872,  when  it  stood  still 
for  another  period  of  two  years,  during  which  time  only  5  miles  of 
line  were  thrown  open  to  traffic.  In  1875,  however,  33  miles  were 
opened,  and  from  1876  to  1889  atill  greater  activity  prevailed,  1,748 
miles  being  constructed  during  this  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  125 
miles ;  but  this  rate  of  increase  received  a  check,  only  14  miles  being 
opened  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  There  were,  however, 
154  miles  opened  during  the  railway  year  ending  June,  1893  ;  150 
miles  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended  June, 
1895.  In  the  following  working  year  no  lines  were  opened ;  but 
daring  the  year  ended  June,  1897,  108  miles  were  added,  and  in  the 
conrae  of  the  next  twelve  Months,  5^  miles.  The  only  line  opened 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1899,  was  that  from  Berrigan  to 
Knley,  a  distance  of  13  miles  73  chains.  During  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1900,  the  line  between  Tacnworth  and  Manilla,  29  milee  42 
chains,  and  the  first  section  of  the  extension  from  Moreo  to  Inverell, 
35  miles,  both  of  the  "  pioneer  "  class,  were  opened  for  traffic.  From  the 
7th  September,  1899,  the  private  line  from  Broken  Hill  to  Tarrawingee, 
40  miles  7  chains  in  length,  also  became  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  on  agreement  conclnded  between  the  Commissioners  for 
Railways  and  the  Silverton  Tramway  Company  it  was  settled  that  the 
company  should  work  the  line  for  &ve  years.  The  company  take  the 
receipts,  and  pay  the  cost  of  working  and  maintenance,  together  with  3 
per  cenL  per  annum  on  the  capital  outlay.  The  "  pioneer  '  Hue  from 
Koorawatha  to  Grenfell,  a  distance  of  32  miles  8  chtuns,  waa  opened 
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on  th«  7th  May,  1901,  and  that  from  The  Rock  to  Green's  Gunyah, 
24 J  miles,  two  montha  later.  Further  extensions  of  the  "  pioneer  " 
class  BFfi  now  under  construction  from  Byrock  to  Brewarrina,  58 
miles;  Gravesend  to  Inverell,  611  miles  ;  Narrabri  to  Walgett,  with 
branch  line  to  Collarendabri,  155|  miles ;  Lismore  to  Casino,  16  miles  ; 
OulcaivQ  to  Gerraanton,  16f  miles  ;  Dubbo  to  Coonamble,  95J  miles  ; 
Grafton  to  Casino,  64^  miles  ;  Gundagai  to  Tumut,  31^  miles ;  Cobar 
to  The  Peak,  3J  miles ;  and  Goulbum  to  Crookwell,  35 J  miles,  the 
total  length  of  line  under  construction  towards  the  close  of  1901  was, 
therefore,  rather  more  than  540  miles. 

The  progress  in  construction  of  the  state  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  may  be  traced  in  the  statement  given  below ;  but  included  in 
the  mileage  are  the  Broken  Hill-Tarrawingee  line,  and  also  the 
Campbell  to  wn-Camden  Tramway,  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  Tramway, 
the  Ash  field- Enfield  Tramway,  and  the  Yass  Tramway,  which  are 
worked  with  the  railways  : — 


Y«. 

Opened  during 

Total  opened. 

Te„. 

Op«.Hd.rt.^ 

Total  opened. 

mUea. 

milet. 

miles. 

miles. 

1866 

16 

16 

1879 

46 

733 

1856 

0 

25 

1880 

116 

848 

1857 

17 

«i 

1881 

148 

996 

1868 

16 

67 

1882 

282 

1.278 

1869 

niL 

57 

1883 

52 

1,330 

1860 

13 

70 

1S84 

301 

ilesi 

18ei 

4 

74 

I8SS 

114 

1,745 

1862 

24 

98 

1886 

162 

1,907 

1863 

27 

12S 

1887 

151 

2.058 

1864 

20 

146 

■1888 

2,126 

1866 

nil 

146 

tl880 

57 

2.1S3 

1866 

nJL 

145 

tl800 

10 

2.193 

1867 

60 

205 

tl891 

1 

2,194 

1868 

44 

249 

tl892 

3 

2,197 

1869 

70 

319 

fl893 

154 

2,351 

1870 

21 

340 

+1894 

150 

2,601 

1871 

19 

350 

+1895 

30 

2.531 

1872 

38 

397 

+1896 

niL 

2,531 

1873 

6 

402 

+1897 

108 

2,639 

1874 

nil. 

402 

+1898 

62 

2,691 

1875 

33 

436 

+1890 

15 

2,706 

1876 

73 

608 

+1900 

105 

2,811 

1877 

90 

698 

+1901 

34 

2.845 

1878 

90 

688 

Of  the  2,845  miles  i 
2,678  miles  of  single 


ontha  ended  June.       f  Yen 


n  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  there  were 
line,  158J  miles  of  double  line,  and  8^  miles  of 
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line  with  four  tracks.  The  quadrupled  lines,  which  extend  from  Sydney 
to  Flemington  on  the  suburban  line,  were  brought  into  use  during  the 
year  ended  June,  1892.  The  double  lines  extend  from  Flemington  to 
Penrith,  26  miles  ;  Mount  Tictoria  to  Blackheath,  3|  miles  ;  from  Gran- 
ville to  Picton,  39J  miles  ;  from  Illawarra  Line  Junction  to  Waterfall, 
33  miles ;  from  Strathtield  to  Homsbj,  14  miles;  from  Newcastle  to 
Maitland,  20  miles ;  from  St.  Leonards  to  Milson's  Point,  3  miles ; 
from  Bedfem  to  Darling  Harbour,  IJ  mile ;  from  Sydenham  to 
Belmore,  5  miles;  and  from  Teralba  to  Adamstown,  8  miles;  while 
various  short  lengths  of  line  make  up  the  remaining  14J  miles. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  state  railways 
can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  persous  to  each 
mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  different  periods,  and  the  average 
number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant.  Thus,  in  1860  there  were 
4,979  persons  to  each  mile  of  tine,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880  the 
work  of  construction  bad  proceeded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  the 
increase  in  the  population  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  mile 
had  fallen  to  882,  so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  were 
more  than  fire  times  as  great  as  in  the  year  first  named ;  whUe  by 
1901  the  average  population  per  mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  466.  The 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant  has 
been  veiy  rapid,  rising  from  05  mile  in  1860  to  18  in  1870,  4-4  in 
1880,  and  74  miles  in  1890.  Commencing  with  1892,  the  average 
declined,  until  in  1894  it  stood  at  5-9.  In  1899,  however,  the  mileage 
had  risen  to  67,  and  in  1901  the  figure  very  closely  approximated  8 
train  miles  per  head  of  population.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
extension  of  railway  facilities  since  1860  : — 


Y„. 

PopulntlonUXKh 

Humbw  of  Train 

"Sir 

iseo 

4,979 

174.249 

0-5 

1S65 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,467 

901,139 

1-8 

1875 

1,366 

I, 4; 2,204 

2-5 

1880 

.     882 

3,239.462 

4-4 

IS85 

544 

6.638,399 

7-2 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7-4 

1891 

S21 

8,410,421 

7-5 

1S93 

538 

8.356,096 

7-2 

t8»3 

615 

7,505.310 

6-3 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

5* 

1895 

fiOl 

7.594,281 

6-1 

1896 

510 

7,719,618 

6-1 

1897 

497 

8,130,405 

6-4 

189S 

492 

8.340..338 

64 

1899 

497 

8,806,647 

6-7 

19CHI 

464 

8,894,352 

6-6 

1901 

«0 

10.763,607 

7-9 
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New  South  Walea  Btands  in  a  good  position  Eunong  tlie  Anstralaaui 
provinces  in  regard  to  raiJwaj'  development,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  milet^  of  Government  and  private 
lines  open  for  traffic  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Kew  Zealand  in  June, 
1901 :— 


Gormunnit. 

Pri«». 

w 

Now  Soatt  Wftlei.., 

milei. 
2,845 
3,238 
2,801 
1,882 
1.355 
446 

milM. 

as 

AS 
10 
623 
148 

milai. 
2,930 
3,238 

Soath  Anrtralia 

WMtatuAottralia... 

1,901 
1.978 

New  Zealand  

12,667 
2,212 

930 
83 

13,497 
2,300 

ADstraloaia 

14,779 

1,018 

15,797 

Points  of  comparison  between  the  railwayd  of  a  large  and  thinly- 
inhabited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  are  difficnlt  to  obtun.  The  following  table,  however, 
ahowB  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of  square  miles 
of  territory  per  mile  of  line  oi>en,  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
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BaU.^. 

CouDUa*. 

"ssr 

*"!?' 

N«w  South  Wife* 

milea. 
S;830 
3.238 
2,856 
1,901 
1.1'7S 
504 
2,300 

10,S95 
S.TI8 
17,36a 
i^841 
190,833 

H,I47 
2,850 
1,711 
25.980 
31.852 
21,700 
9.747 
1,725 
1,231 
1,464 
26,6S» 
8,068 
S.649 
2,347 

83,405 
3,481 

No. 
466 
370 
174 
190 
91 
291 
335 

432 
1.644 

30» 
1,005 

306 

2,080 
2,366 
1,277 
1,4S3 
1,780 
1,886 
3,288 
2,959 
1,813 
3,423 
3,884 
2,242 
767 
1,411 

12.272 
12,571 

948 
1,527 

Bq.milM. 
106 

VLGtoria,   „ 

27 

Twrnani* 

NcwZMlaod     

44 

America:— 

ChiU 

United  Stet«a  of  Amwics 

loe 

18 

dS^  :::::::::;::::::::::;:;;:;:::::: 

11 

Norway    

Portof^  

101 
25 
73 

3£X«  :::::: ::::;::::::::: 

SwitzerUnd 

iDdU  [iodiuiTB  of  Native  Statn) 

7 
67 

Africa:— 

Caps  Colony    „ 

116 

Railway  Ststems. 

The  nilwaja  of  New  Soatb  Wales  are  divided  into  three  dietiiict 
brsoches,  each  repreeenting  a  system  of  its  own.  The  Southern  system, 
including  tlie  principal  line  of  the  state,  Waacbea  at  J  unee,  and  places 
the  important  district  of  Kiverina,  as  Ear  as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one 
direetioD  and  Finley  in  another,  in  direct  coDimunicatim  with 
Sydney,  from  which  they  are  distant  454  and  448  miles  respectively. 
This  bcanch  ia  termed  ^  South- Western  line.  From  several  other 
pranta    of    tdie  line,  bnmchee   connecting    other  importwit  districts 
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with  the  metropolia  have  beeu  opened  for  traffic  From  Cukaim,  30 
miles  from  Albury,  a  line  connects  with  Corowa,  on  the  Murray ;  and 
another  has  been  opened  from  The  Rock,  between  Gulcaim  and  Wa^^ 
to  Green's  Gunvab.  From  Cootamundra  a  line  branches  off  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Gundagw,  whence  it  will  shortly  be  extended  to 
Tumut,  and  another  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Temora ;  while 
from  Murrumburrah  a  line  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the 
Western  line,  to  connect  the  Southern  and  Western  systems  of  the 
railways  of  the  state.  This  branch  line  has  been  found  of  much  benefit 
in  allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  western  pasture  grounds 
to  the  Victorian  markets.  From  Koorawatha,  a  station  on  this  line,  a 
branch  line  32  miles  in  length  has  been  constructed,  thereby  connecting 
Greofell  with  the  railway  system.  Nearer  Sydney,  the  important  town 
of  Goulbum  will  bo  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one  of  which — 
that  from  Goulburn  to  Cooma — is  already  laid  down,  bringing  the  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Sydney, 
while  another  line  from  Goulbum  to  Crookwell,  35  miles  in  length,  is 
in  course  of  conKtruction.  From  Campbetltown,  34  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  a  line  8  miles  in  length  forma  a  connection  between  Camden 
and  the  Southern  railway  line. 

The  Southern  main  line  ie  the  most  important  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  state,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  places  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  in 
direct  communication.  The  traffic,  both  passenger  and  goods,  on  the 
Southern  system  generally,  is  very  extensive,  and  arrangements  for 
the  regular  carriage  of  mails  between  the  two  great  cities  enable 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Sleeping-cars  are 
attached  to  these  trains  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  the 
comfort  of  travellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem 
improvements  in  tlie  constmction  and  fitting  up  of  the  railway 
carriages.  European  mails  are  landed  at  Adelaide — which  b  distant 
1,085  miles  from  Sydney — and  forwarded  overland  to  all  parts  of 
Yictoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland. 

Another  line  which  forms  part  of  the  Southern  system  has  been 
constructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district  of 
Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agriculture; 
The  present  terminus  is  opposite  Nowra,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Shoalhaven  River,  but  it  is  proposed  to  lidce  it  eventually  to  Jervis  Bay, 
closely  following  the  coast-line.  A  proposal  has  also  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the 
south  of  the  state,  to  the  township  of  Bega,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  but  this  is  at  present  in  abeyance.  At  Sydenham, 
on  the  niawarra  railway,  a  line,  5  miles  in  length,  branches  off  to 
Belmore,  and  this  will  no  doubt  eventually  be  continued  to  Liverpool, 
a  township  on  the  main  Southern  line. 

The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  the  direction 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper  levels  a  little 
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ftbove  Ema  Pl^na  by  a  direct  line  of  steep  gradietit,  which  enables  the 
locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  the  abrupt  eastern  slope  of  tbe 
mountaina  Up  to  the  18th  December,  1893,  a  zigzag  line  was  used  to 
enable  trains  to  climb  this  alope  of  the  mountains ;  but  on  the  dat« 
mentioned  a  deviation  by  which  the  zigzag  was  avoided  was  opened 
for  traffic.  To  admit  of  a  direct  line  of  ascent,  a  tunnel,  32}  chains  in 
length,  bad  to  be  constructed  through  part  of  a  mountain.  The  line 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  range  until  it  descends  into  a  valley  below 
Mount  Clarence  by  the  Lithgow  zigzag,  the  construction  of  which 
is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  In  its  course  over  the  moun- 
tains the  railway  passes  through  magnificent  scenery  of  a  character 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  its  rugged 
grandeur.  Lea\-ing  the  mounbuns,  the  Western  line,  after  throwing 
out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the  Bathurst 
Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  i^ricultural  lands 
of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  dietricts.  Beyond  Dubbo 
it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  the  Darling  at  Bourke, 
503  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Blayney,  as  before  stated,  the  Western 
line  is  connected  with  the  Southern  line  by  a  branch  line  to  Murrum- 
bnrrah  ;  at  Orange  a  branch  line,  97  miles  in  length,  connects  that 
town  with  Forbes ;  and  from  Farkes,  one  of  the  stations  on  this  branch 
line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin,  62}  miles  distant,  has  been  constructed. 
Farther  west,  on  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short  line  of  12}  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction,  connects  the  town  of  Warren ;  and  at  Nyngan, 
377  miles  from  Sydney,  a  branch  line  connects  the  important  mining 
district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney,  affording  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure 
means  of  commnuication  with  the  pastoral  (»)uatry  of  which  Cobar  is 
also  the  centre.  It  has  been  proposed  to  continue  this  line  as  far  as 
'Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  might  be  extended  to  Broken  Hill, 
to  meet  the  South  Australian  system,  but  for  the  present  the  latter  pro- 
ject remains  in  abeyance.  Two  important  extensions  were,  however, 
under  construction  in  July,  1901,  namely  those  from  Dubbo  to  Coon- 
ambte,  05}  miles,  and  from  Byrock  to  Brewarrina,  58  miles.  The 
Western  railway  system  also  indudes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to 
Bichmond,  on  the  Hawkesbury  River. 

The  Northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle,  bnt  a  con- 
necting line  between  Strathiield  and  Hamilton  has  been  constructed, 
making  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the 
state.  The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
2,896  feet  long,  in  seven  spans,  the  iron  superstructure  of  which  cost 
£327,000.  This  connecting  Une  permits  of  direct  communication  between 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to 
end  of  1,808  miles,  or,  alt<^ther,  between  the  termini  of  Oodnadatta, 
in  South  Australia,  and  Cunnamulla,  in  Queensland,  there  is  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  railway,  3,100  miles  in  length.  The  Northern  line  runs 
vid  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  centres  through  the  rich  agricultural 
district  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  to  the  important  part  of  the  state  known 
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as  Kew  England,  passing  through  some  of  tlie  largest  inland  towne  in  Neir 
S(w  th  Wales,  imnh  as  Maitland,  The  oountry  traversed  north  of  Newoartle 
is  extremely  fertile.  As  the  line  goes  farther  nordi  it  pasaee  throng  a 
rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  territory,  and  some  important  towni^pa 
are  reached,  viz.,  Xamworth,  Armidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tenterfield,  and 
11  miles  beyond  the  last-mentioDed  township  the  line  crooees  the 
border  at  Jennings  or  WallaagarrB,  wheiv  a  junction  is  efl^ted  wit^ 
the  Queensland  rwlways. 

The  NortJiem  STBtem  also  com^see  a  branch  froui  Werris  CVeek  via 
Moree  -to  Graveeend,  in  the  north-west  of  the  state,  Thieh  has  been 
extended  to  InvereU,  thus  placing  the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  pastoraJ 
districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney. 
A  further  extension  is  also  in  ^Togpeae  to  connect  Walgett  with 
Narrabri,  and  to  allow  of  a  branch  to  Collarendabri,  the  total 
length  of  these  additionttl  lines  being  155|  miles.  In  the  New 
England  district  a  line  has  long  been  projected,  which  would  connect 
the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  the  city  of  Qrafton,  on  the  Clarence 
River ;  an  att^^iative  line  has  be«i  surveyed  to  connect  the  Clarence 
and  New  England  districts,  the  proposed  jnnction  on  the  Northern  line 
being  at  XJangothlin,  but  both  this  route  and  the  one  proposed  from 
Glen  Innee  to  Grafton  preawit  physical  difficulties  of  such  a  magnitude 
tha,i  it  is  donbtful  if  either  line  will  be  carried  out,  at  all  events  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  railway,  61  miles  in 
length,  from  Murwillnmbafa,  on  the  Tw«ed,  to  Zismore,  on  the  Ricb- 
mond,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894.  An  extension  of  this  line  to 
Casino  is  in  course  of  coDstmction,  and  a  further  extension  to  Grafton 
has  received  parliamentary  sanction. 

A  short  line  branches  olf  the  main  Northern  line  at  Homsby,  31  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  connects  with  the  north  shore  of  Fort  Jackson,  at 
Milson's  Point.  ProtxiBalH  have  beea  made  from  time  to  time  to  bridge 
the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel  beneath  it,  and  thus  allow  direct  oommonica- 
tion  by  rail  between  the  suburbs  on  the  north  and  the  city  on  tJie  sau'Ui 
shor«<.  In  1896  various  proposals  were  submitted  to  a  Farliamentaiy 
Committee,  who  reported  in  favour  of  a  tunnel,  and  this  action  was 
endorsed  by  the  Assembly  when  considering  the  private  Bills  introdnoed 
tor  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  oommunication  between  the 
city  and  North  Sydney.  So  far,  however,  legislative  sanction  to  the 
construction  of  such  a  work  has  not  been  secured.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  not  be  carried  out,  but  that  a 
bridge  should  be  constructed  inctead  of  a  tunnel. 

Authority  was  obtained  in  1886  for  a  private  lino  from  Clyde  to 
Rosehill,  and  in  1893  for  ft  line  frwon  Rosehill  to  DuraL  Only  the 
ti rat-mentioned  line  was  completed  ;  but  the  other  was  adv&nced  a 
considerable  stage.  The  entire  length  from  Clyde  was  recently  acquired 
by  the  Government,  and  was  opened  as  far  as  Carliagford  in  Augart, 
1901,  the  distance  being  4  miles  41  chaina 
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During  1890,  legislative  saDction  was  obtained  for  the  construction 
of  a  private  line  from  the  quarries  at  Tarrawingee  to  the  tramwajr 
system  of  the  Brolfen  Hill  minee,  a  distance  of  aboat  39  miles. 
Authority  was  given  by  Parliamnit  for  the  parchsse  of  the  line  for 
the  sunt  of  £15,000,  and,  on  the  7th  September,  1699,  it  wag  handed 
over  to  the  Railway  Oommissioners,  who,  as  mentioned  on  a  prevkms 
page,  arranged  with  the  Silverton  Railwaj'  Company  to  w(»:k  it  for  five 
years. 

Obauemts. 

^e  railways  of  the  state  have  been  constnicted  with  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  steep  gradients,  but  tonch  h&s  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  to  reduce  eome  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Com- 
misaioners,  in  one  of  their  Aniiual  Reports,  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  New  South  Wales  lines  and  the  Alpine  railways,  and  it  was  fonnd 
tliat  the  gradients  were  steeper,  and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines  of 
tiua  state  than  on  the  Alpine  lines.  By  reducing  some  of  the  gradi- 
ents, and  introducing  locomotives  of  greater  power  than  were  formerly 
employed,  oonsiderable  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  tihe  expediting 
of  traffic,  has  been  effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried  on  more  satis- 
factorily, and  the  expense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  under  the  system  which  previously  existed,  has 
been  postponed  for  years.  However,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  matter  of  reducing  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  ^e  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  miles  on  different 
gradients  in  June,  1901.  The  distances  given  include  the  increased 
lengUi  of  lines  for  deviations,  and  are  therefore  in  excess  of  the  time- 
table distaniKS : — 


GmHniU. 

Bouthnn  ByNan. 

W«M«rn  ByKan. 

Northern  8y»Mm. 

TotaL 

lU 

milei. 

milea 

«n^ 

mites. 

lSfa>    30 

4i 

1 

Nil. 

6i 

31  .,    40 

£4 

73 

344 

162 

41  „    SO 
61  „    00 

S' 

504 
54| 

7^ 

1^ 

81  „    70 

«t 

*H 

iiSi 

71  .,    » 

83} 

47 

67 

1871 

81  „    M 

30 

35 

231 

91  „  100 

69} 

69i 

m 

isu 

101  „  ISO 

108 

lOOJ 

871 

Ifil  „  200 

82* 

^ 

61  i 

201  „2eo 

30* 

304 

20J 

251  „  300 

42 

3Si 

36 

IIOJ 

301  „  level 

448 

3S7! 

!89i 

1.1054 

Tfttsl 

1,062 

l>53i 

7«1 

•  2.S07! 

MTiwnwiiwt*  lio*. 
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COBT  OF   CONBTEUCTION, 


The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  railway  system  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1901.  The 
average  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to  be  £11,691 
per  mile,  including  all  charges  exc^t  those  for  rolling-stock,  machinery, 
furniture  and  workshops—a  figure  which,  considering  the  character  of 
some  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  lines  have  been  carried,  &nd 
the  cost  of  labour,  which  is  considerably  greater  in  Australia  than 
in  most  other  countries,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one.  In  considering  in 
detail  the  figures  given,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  low  cost 
per  mile  of  some  of  the  extensions  through  pastoral  country.  The 
line  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar  averaged  £3,753  per  mile ;  that  from 
Molong  to  Forbes,  £5,348  ;  from  Junee  to  Hay,  £5,832  ;  from  Werris 
Creek  to  Narrabri,  £6,037  ;  and  from  Dubbo  to  Bourke,  £6,010.  But 
the  lines  of  the  "pioneer"  class  in  a  special  manner  show  that  in 
certain  districts  of  the  state  railways  capable  of  effectively  carrying 
the  traffic  can  be  constructed  at  an  average  cost  for  below  what  had 
previously  been  attempted.  The  average  cost  of  the  line  from 
Nevertire  to  Warren  was  £3,141  per  mile  ;  that  from  Narrabri  to 
Moree  £2,412  per  mile;  that  from  Moree  to  Gravesend,  £3,439  per 
mile ;  that  from  Jerilderie  to  Berrigan,  £1,975  per  mile  ;  that  from 
Berrigan  to  Finley,  £2,425  per  mile  :  that  from  Parkes  to  Condobolin, 
£1,902  per  mile;  and  that  from  Taniworth  to  Manilla,  £2,735  per 
mile.  In  connection  with  the  Culcaim-Corowa  line,  which  averaged 
£4,538  per  mile,  the  betterment  system  was  brought  into  operation. 
The  Campbelltown  to  Camden,  the  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci,  the  Yass, 
and  the  Tarrawingee  lines  were  constructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines  r — 


Lin«  opened  (or  Traffle. 

Length. 

Total  Oort. 

Cost 
patMUe. 

m.  ch. 
1  42 

14  58 
121  5 
174  79 

79  13 
167  35 

64  54 

21  26i 

109  27 
134    5 
225  45 

S5  06 
16  12 
130  40 
33  mi 

22  60 

110  63 
71  53 

£ 

370.929 

1, 965, 052 

2,693,879 

1,628,535 

920,056 

976,578 

410,(B8 

610,659 

2,401,548 

1,306.420 

1,355.538 

982,796 

177,158 

1,404,011 

324,717 

270.296 

1,087,184 

1,963,020 

£ 

5,832 

28.832 
22,513 
9,745 
6,010 

Penrith  to  Bathurst    

10,069 

Murnimburrah  to  Blayney    

9,813 
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liDHOfHudiorTisllk. 

LengOL 

Tola]  COM. 

per  Mils. 

Homebodi  to  Wft™uh  

n.  ch. 
»3  03 
302  54 
9a  48 

1  46} 

3  37i 
13  27) 

7«5 

4  71 
22  43J 
63  57 

5  3i 
47  38 
81  27i 
38  69 
72  89 

2  73 
21  65 

62  601 

63  10 

12  331 

13  73 
40    7 

2  10 
29  41i 
S6    0 
S2    8 

,  2,709,05N 
5,076,566 
583,157 
92.932 
60,913 
646,137 
41,083 
12,272 
363.747 
891,463 
187,256 
215,518 
306,2M 
169.332 
389,655 
88.339 
43,075 
119,374 
152,247 
38,999 
33,738 
24,972 
13,093 
80,457 
85,000 
95,680 

29,118 

Kogfcrah  to  Sam  Souci  

2,611 

Nyngan  to  Cob«r 

CooUmuiidra  to  Temora    

3,753 
4,367 

Novertire  to  Warren 

3,141 

^ 

Aibfield  to  Eu&dd  Tr»iDW>y   ... 
Tamvorth  to  Manilla 

6,161 
2,725^ 
2,429 

Tot^  ar  average 

2,845  34 

33,266,389 

11,691 

The  amoont  expended  oa  rolling-stock  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  was- 
^,677,001  ;  for  machmery,  £340,657  ;  on  workahops,  £638,698  ;  and 
forfunuture,£10,036;  or  X5,666,392  in  all.  This  makes  the  total  coat 
of  all  linei  open  for  traffic,  £38,932,781,  or  an  average  of  £13,682  per 
mile.  The  growth  of  the  capital  enpenditore  on  lines  open  may  be. 
tr»c«d  below : — 


CMM«pu>dM  1 

Cpltal  upended 

18W 

615,347 

8*1 

31,768,617 

33,312,608 

2,746,373 

893 

84,657.571 

1870 

5.566,092 

894 

35,855,27 1 

1875 

7,245,379 

895 

36,611,366 

1880 

11,778,819 

896 

38,852,194 

37,309,205 

898 

37,719.402 

26,532,122 

890 

37,992,276 

27,722,748 

900 

38,477,269 

1SS9 

29,839,167 

901 

38,932.781 

1890 

30,565,123 
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The  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  &s 
already  stated,  was  £38,932,781.  Of  this  amount,  £903,565  has 
been  provided  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  state,  and 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  £1,901,875  have  been  finaUy  paid  olT, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £36,124,341  which  has  been  raised  by  the  issue 
of  debentures  and  other  stock.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  net 
revenue  for  the  year  ended  June,  1901,  after  paying  working  ezpenees, 
was  £1,530,578,  which  gave  a  return  of  3'94  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
capital  expenditure  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  4-24  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  on  which  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  The  so-called  reduction 
of  the  railway  debt  is  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
debentures  retired  were  renewed  out  of  fresh  loans,  and  the  sum  paid 
from  revenue  to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  profits. 
The  proper  comparison  between  railway  earnings  and  interest  charged 
is  obtained  from  the  net  earoings  of  railwayu  on  cost  of  construction, 
and  the  actual  interest  paid  by  the  state  on  outstanding  loans.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  railways  represent  3'94  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion ;  hut  as  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  stat« 
was  9659  per  £100  of  stock,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  cannot 
be  taken  at  more  than  3'81  per  cent.,  while  the  interest  charged  on 
outstanding  loans  is  3'61  per  cent.  Another  point  to  be  considered 
is  that  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  authorised  by  Parliament  to  bo 
expended  in  connection  with  the  improvements  to  the  grades  on  main 
lines,  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  suburban  system.  The  cost  of  these 
Tu-gent  works  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  loans  should  bo  redeemed  from  railway  revenue 
at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year,  and  already  £750,000  has  been  nominally 
redeemed.  This  redemption  has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  revenue,  seeing  that  in  the  years  when  the  redemption  was 
made  there  was  not  sufficient  railway  revenue  to  meet  working  expenses 
and  interest,  and  there  has,  therefore,  really  been  no  reduction  of  capital 
effected  by  these  payments. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder,  llie  figures 
include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  tor  ti-affic,  and  are 
lirought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates: — 


CountrlM.              'Ulleoplntor 

_   .. 

Miii^^^lor 

United  Kingdom 

£ 
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27,097 
20,257 
20,818 

5,COT 
11,578 
12,765 
10,517 
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New  Lines  and  Bevbndk  Returns. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  Wales 
railways  and  their  humble  begioning  in  1855  ia  a  remarkable  one.  la 
1856,  the  Grot  year  vhich  can  fairly  bo  taken  for  purposes  of  comparisou, 
the  number  of  passengers  on  the  railways  was  only  350,724,  whilst 
in  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1901,  the  number  was  29,261,324,  or  more 
than  83 times great«r.  But thetonnageofgoodscarried represents  a  very 
much  lar^r  increase,  having  grown  from  2,469  to  6,398,227 — the 
traffic  having  expanded  to  2,59)  times  its  original  volume  since  the 
first  full  year  of  railway  operations.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
period  under  review  the  larger  part  of  the  railway  earnings  was  obtained 
from  the  passenger  traffic,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban.  It  was  not  until  the  line 
crossed  the  mountains  cmd  opened  up  the  far  interior  that  the  proportions 
changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  became  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of 
the  railways.     This  change  began  to  take  place  in  1867. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  period  prior  to  1871 — 
wheo  the  net  result  every  ye&r  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  lines— 
,  and  of  the  subsequent  period,  aflbrds  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  figures 
forlSSCand  1887  showa  falliug-ofi' from  those  of  the  previous  fourteen 
years ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  io  comparing  these  two  years' 
with  the  excellent  results  exhibited  during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884, 
when  an  average  of  considerably  over  4  per  cent,  was  realised,  that  the 
fall  in  receipts  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  years  of 
drought. 

During  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main  western 
line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Bourke,  was 
opened,  and  the  line  branching  oS  from  Wallerawang  was  completed  as 
far  as  Mudgee,  the  length  being  85  miles.  On  the  south-western  railway 
the  branch  line,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  covering  a  distance  of  €5 
miles,  was  opened  for  traffic.  All  tliese  extensions  run  through  very 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  other  172  miles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 
This  total  of  412  miles  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  country 
caused  a  serious  falling-off  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  expenditure 
during  the  period  ended  June,  1888,  the  net  revenue  yielding  less  than 
3  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditure.  Since  that  time,  despite  the 
addition  of  further  unprofitable  lines  to  the  system,  the  returns  have 
improved  step  by  step,  rising  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  to  3-59  and 
3-58  per  cent.,  and  during  the  four  years  of  depression  ended  1896  never 
falling  below  344  per  cent.,  while  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  returns  of 
3-79,  3-74,  and  3-83  per  cent,  were  obtained.  In  the  year  1899-1900, 
mainly  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  live  stock  and  wool  carried, 
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consequent  upon  the  drought,  the  percentage  fell  to  3'63,  but  it 
rose  to  3-94  in  the  succeeding  year.  As  -will  be  seen  farther  on, 
the  burden  of  unprofibtble  lines  continue*  to  be  heavy,  the  loss  on 
1,257  miles  during  the  years  ended  Slat  December,  1896  and  1897, 
being  no  l«u  than  £357,093  and  X349,754  tespeetively  ;  while  that  for 
1,368  milea  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  £329,859. 
For  1,287  miles,  during  the  year  ended  December,  1899,  the  loss  was 
£318,040,  which  increased  to  £324,230  for  the  f<rfk.wing  twelve  months; 
bat  the  expenses  of  working  are  k^>t  ae  low  as  possible.  The  fact  that 
the  tines  ae  a  whole  have  not  is  the  past  returned  a  {H^fit  should  occasioa 
■o  snrpriee,  as  the  statistics  c^  nulways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  show 
ttiat  few  lines,  except  perh^w  suburban  ones,  return  anything  like  a 
profit  during  the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In  Bln^nd  a 
period  of  seven  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  authortti«s  for  a  line  to 
develop  traffic ;  and  if  sueh  is  the  fact  in  more  densely-ptqHiIated 
eountriea,  whose  resources  are  more  developed  than  is  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales,  there  ia  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  fact  that  thtt 
£nes  of  this  state  have  yielded  so  good  a  return  as  the  figures  show. 

A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  net  eamings  and  the  intei<est  on 
the  eapittd  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  fomnd  on  page  488, 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  daring  the  portod  from  1670  to  1875,  wbea 
Ae  length  of  new  lineeyearlyconstructed  was  very  small,  being  only  116 
mtleH  duHng  the  whole  period  of  six  yeara,  or  about  19^  miles  per< 
year,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased  from  1  'SI  to  439  per  cettt. 
'During  1877  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the 
profits  immediat«ly  declined  to  574  and  334  per  oent  respectively. 
From  1880  to  1864  the  railways  were  extmided  chi^y  to  centres 
already  populous  and  proaperons,  viz.,  Riverina  and  New  Englaiid, 
and  the  central  districts  of  Wellington  and  Dubbo ;  and  ^  theao 
were  yearn  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  eufcred  less 
than  usual  from  the  considerable  extension,  which  included  the  con- 
«tmcti<m  of  the  expensive  connecting-link  joining  the  New  Sontb 
Wales  railways  with  those  of  Victoria,  at  the  river  Murray.  Fr«» 
tB85  the  extensions  on  the  main  lines  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
through  pastoral  country,  such  ae  the  oontinuation  of  the  Westmrk  li&a 
to  Bourke,  the  Northern  line  to  Jeauings,  and  tite  furth»  extensions 
of  irbe  lines  in  the  Gonlbam  district  to  the  riiA  pastoral  Uttds  of 
Monaro  ;  while  several  brandi  lines  were  constructed  tapping  important 
agricultural  and  dairy-fanning  districts,  notably  the  lines  Cootamundra 
to  Gundagfu,  Cootamnndra  to  Temora,  Murrumborrah  to  Blayney, 
^Tyngan  to  Cobar,  Gulcaim  to  Corowa,  Sydney  to  Nowra,  Narrandera 
bo  Jerilderie,  Berrigan  utd  Finley,  Orange  to  Molong,  Parftea,  Forbes, 
and  Coodobolin,  and  Nerertire  to  Warren,  With  the  exceptiMi  of  tbie 
Kno  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  none  of  t^e  lines  mentioned  yet  pays  its 
way,  the  loss  on  some  being  very  heavy.  Thwe  was  also  ocmstructod 
Mt  isolated  line,  61  miles  in  lei^h,  from  Lismore  to  Murwillumbah, 
which  likewise  shows  a  heavy  loss  on  wending.     In  some  cases  the  valne 
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of  the  brancti  linea  will  not  be  felt  until  the  entjre  system  of  which  Uiey 
form  part  is  completed,  or  until  they  become  tniok  lines.  For  instance, 
in  the  CMe  of  the  Ooolburn  to  Cooma  line,  a  proposal  has  been  «nder 
consideiatioa  for  continning  this  line  to  the  Victorian  border,  with  a 
brand)  line  to  Eden,  Twofdd  Baf.  It  ia  expected  that  ^e  Qif^aDd 
line  will  be  extended  frtMa  £ainudale  to  the  border,  and  that  by  th« 
junction  of  tbeae  two  lines  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne  will  be 
obtained.  In  that  case,  no  doubt,  tine  eastern  part  c4  Gippeland  would  . 
find  its  natural  port  at  Eden.  Expenuve  new  linea  result  in  aa  lucream 
of  the  percenta^  of  working  expenses  to  the  groes  earnings,  aa  these 
linos  have  to  be  kept  in  foil  working  order  and  repair  whilst  actually 
retumtug  in  gross  earnings  little  more  than  the  cost  of  mainteoance. 
The  Roall  returns  on  expensive  incom]>1eted  branches  further  tend  to 
diminish  greatly  the  profits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  wbiJe  ;  but 
such  is  the  hixtory  of  railway  construction  in  all  pMta  of  the  wtx'ld,  and 
New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  on  non-paying  lines  during  the 
last  four  calendar  yeus.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  capital  ooet 
includes  the  expenditure  on  equipment  as  well  as  construction : — 


LaDffflL 

1^. 

im 

«». 

nea 

mb.   cb 
180  40 
ItOU 
33  46 
3S  69 
167  38 

100  33 
47  39 
71  53 
22  43 
5    3 
16  12 
S8    fl 

IS8  SB 
81  27 
13  28 
76  76 

132  43 
83  67 
123a 

1,463,106 
1,148,888 
330,0S3 
194,167 
1,068,370 

618,914 
236,302 

2,191,663 
381,224 
207,613 
198,  ISO 

1,044,146 

867,798 

806,344 

667,076 

1,216.769 

1,540,536 

928,310 

4S,S40 

£ 
42,047 
40,666 
6,083 
3,fiI9 
16,862 

11.747 
7,323 

37,631 

12,604 
7,923 
6.074 

28,671 

3.634 
1,392 
14,602 
28,433 
56,396 
28,396 

£ 
42.331 
38,661 
4,161 
2,866 
14,476 

12,636 
7.008 

27,259 

12,123 
7,934 
4,237 

26;fi63 

3,308 
461 
12,856 
28,367 
56,93! 
28,138 
886 

£ 
46,637 
40,603 
2,000 
3,613 
14,882 

l.%806 

6,716 
23.389 
11,621 

7,528 
6,940 
■26,169 

2.606 
NiL 
10,720 
21.838 
62,624 
29.273 

6as 

£ 

Han-ambarrah  to  BhyiMv 

JsDMtoHaT „ 

Berrigan  and  Pinley  .. 

33,880 
7.434 
2,744 

19,067 

15,693 

30.876 

KiamstoNowra 

BUcktown  to  Richmond  .. 

WaUeniwwig  to  Mndgee  .. 

Onuige  toMolong,   Parkes 

and      Forbes,      Boipui 

7,679 
2.670 
26,806 

1.286 

^MMbT  to  Miboa's  Point.. 
Tswworth  lo  Aimid^ 

Linnom  to  MnrwiU^Uh' 

12,871 
22.690 
51,010 
29,806 

1,36916 

14,546,726 

340,764 

329,869 

3\»fi*0 

324,230 
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The  Baiiway  GommiBsioners  in  their  annoal  report  for  1891  suggested 
a  plan  of  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  Bate  of  lands.  They  recommended 
that  the  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  each  sideof  aproposad 
line  of  railway  should  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sold  credited  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  the  land  required 
for  railway  construction  had  passed  into  tho  hands  of  private  individuals, 
the  land-owners  should  combine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of 
■  cost  to  the  Government,  it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  bo 
fully  remunerated  for  the  gift  of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their 
property  caused  by  the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  By  the  adoption  of  such  » 
system  as  this  it  is  bulteved  that  railways  in  light  undulating  country 
could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  yield  a  fair  return  oa 
capital  from  the  commencement,  especially  what  are  known  as  "  pioneer 
railways,"  which  could  be  constructed  at  an  average  of  about  XI, 750 
par  mUe,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

The  betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  the  Cnlcairn  to  Corowa  Railway,  ^o  special 
Act  was  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle  ;  but  by 
a  proviso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was 
empowered  to  apply  the  principle  to  all  railways  constructed  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  estimating  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  railway 
line,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 
area  having  a  5-miIe  radius  from  each  station,  and  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of 
25  per  cent,,  graduating  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In 
the  cose  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is 
found  that  the  enhanced  value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing 
to  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 


Gross  Earninob  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  connected  with 
the  Government  railways  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1901,  was  £3,573,779,  being  an  increase  of  £410,207  as  com- 
pared with  tho  preceding  year.  The  working  expenses  were  X2,043, 201, 
or  £273,681  in  excess  of  1900  ;  and  the  net  earnings  were  £1,530,578— 
an  increase  of  £136,526  over  tho  results  obtained  during  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  net  earnings  were,  therefore,  4'2-8  percent,  of  the 
total  earnings,  as  against  33 '3  per  cent  when  the  CommissionerB  took 
office.  The  following  table  gives  the  gross  earnings  and  the  total  workinK 
expenses,  with  the  pi-opoi'tion  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1887  the  imlway  accounts 
have  been  made  up  to  the  30tb  June  in  each  year  : — 
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Y«r. 

Eunlug*. 

EipeoHL 
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£ 

£ 

per  cent 
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£ 
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ISS5 

9.249 

1,831,371 

1860 

50,427 

81-0 

96 

1,914,252 

im, 

ie6,a^ 

108,926 

65-6 

1S93 

J6 

1,738,518 

59-4 

IHTII 

307,142 

206,003 

67  1 

1804 

41 

1,591,842 

66-6 

IB75 

614,648 

296,174 

48-2 

189S 

04 

1,567,589 

54-5 

am 

1,161,017 

647,719 

55-8 

IHHfl 

17 

1,551,888 

55-0 

1SS5 

2,174,388 

1,458,163 

67-1 

1897 

42 

1,801,218 

53-1 

1686 

2,160,070 

1,492.992 

691 

1898 

48 

1,614,605 

53-3 

18M7 

4208,293 

1,457,760 

66-0 

1899 

73 

1,690,442 

53-7 

18S« 

2,295.124 

1,530.551 

6G7 

1900 

1,769.520 

55-9 

18K» 

2,538,477 

1,634,602 

64-4 

1901 

79 

2,043,201 

67-2 

18110 

2,033,086 

1,665,835 

63-3 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  bo  found  ample  evidence  of  the  economical 
working  of  the  stale  i-ailways  under  their  present  management  The  next- 
table  shows  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  run.  It  will  be  Keen  that 
since  1890  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  expenses,  although, 
the  management  have  effected  a  thorough  overhaul  o£  the  property- 
in  their  hands  : — 


Uckd  of  Expenditure. 
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,». 

IS90.          IMS. 
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1888. 

iwa 

1901. 

d. 
11-40 
16-33 

2-47 
15-83 
0-50 
1-48 

d. 

15-71 
15-62 

2-63 
14-92 
0-30 
3-52 

d.       d. 

15-39  1  12-C3 
16-73      15-63 

4-58        4-13 
1307       13-96 
0-97        1-05 
2-16        2-14 

d. 
1018 
1718 

400 
1311 
010 

1-88 

d. 
10-33 
16-31 

4-33 

11-95 

d. 
10-8t 

carrUgea  and  waggon* 

3-89 

47-99 

52-72 

54-91      49-54 

46-46 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  two 
Bourcea  of  railway  revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1860 
the  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  those  from  goods, 
hut  aft«r  tliat  year  the  proportion  derived  from  that  source  declined, 
reaching  the  minimum  in  1875.  This  Ealling-off  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  main  lines  through  pastoral 
country,  thinly  populated,  but  wl>1I  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
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consequently  furnishing  the  railways  with  large  quantities  of  produce  for 
carriage  to  the  seaboard.  From  1880  to  1889,  however,  the  percent«ge 
of  receijits  from  coaching  traffic  steadily  advanced,  the  proportion  in  the 
year  last  named  being  as  high  as  40'4  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 
For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1899,  the  coaching  traffic  contributed 
but  36-8  per  cent,  to  the  total  railway  earnings;  but  in  1900  and  1901 
the  |)ercentage  rose  to  38-2  and  386  respectively  : — 
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1885 
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1898 
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1886 

39-3 
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30-4 
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61-5 
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1888 

40-1 

59-9 

36-8 

03-2 
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1900 

38-2 

1890 

40-2 

69-8 

1901 

38-6 

61-4 

Kit  Earnisos  jutd  iMrasBKr  ov  CAirrAL. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  tite  30th  Jane,  1901, 
wag  .£1,530,578,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  Tines  ia 
operation  to  the  same  period  was  X38,932,781.  llie  net  return  on  the 
capital  exjiended  equalled  394  per  cent,  which  ia  033  per  cent,  above 
the  nominal  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt,  and  0-13  per  cent, 
above  the  actual  interest,  ta&ing  into  conrideration  the  price  received 
for  stock  sold.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  earnings  and  the 
interest  i-etnmed  on  the  total  capital  expended  on  railways,  including 
the  coat  of  both  construction  and  equipment,  for  the  year  1855  and 
subsequent  periods : — 
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1880 
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4-35 
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8-79 
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Two  impoitnnt  facts  which  demonstrate  tho  financial  poaition  of  the 
railways  aixl  the  diaracter  of  the  management  are  the  eaminga  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Althongh  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1675,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  :£775,  the 
present  eArninga  tn  in  every  way  encouraging.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from 
27 '4d.  to  34-ld.,  or  24  5  per  cent.;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic 
the  advance  has  been  from  £374  to  £551,  or  473  per  cent  The 
following  table  gives  details  of  the  net  eamingi  since  1860  : — 
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Fassknoer  Tbaitic. 

llie  number  of  jonme^s  made  by  each  person  in  the  state  now 
averages  21-4  per  annum,  as  agunst  7-6  in  1880  and  1-6  in  1870.  The 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  &irly  uniform,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
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The  figures  just  given  iacludo  journeys  of  season  ticket-liolders ; 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head  would  be  about 
11-6.  The  average  number  of  journeys  laade  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  27,  and  of  Western  Australia  and  Victoria, 
37'88  and  45'69  respectively — figures  which  largely  exceed  those  of  a.ny 
other  population.  The  averages  of  some  of  the  other  important  countries 
and  states  are: — Belgium,  191;  France,  100;  Germany,  13-5;  United 
States,  6'9  ;  Austria-Hungary,  4-2  ;  Norvray,  4-3  ;  Sweden,  4-5  ; 
Switzerland,  15-S;  Netherlands,  5-5  ;  Spain,  1-9  ;  South  Australia,  23-53; 
Queensland,  9-55;  New  Zealand,  8-10;  and  Tasmania,  3-95.  The  total 
number  of  journeys  made  by  passengers,  including  season  ticket-holdei-s, 
the  revenue  received  from  the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  averi^  receipts 
per  journey,  are  shown  in  the  next  lable,  which  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  that  just  given  : — 
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11-93 
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1899 
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11-22 
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10-83 
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29,261,324 

1,386,489 

11-37 

It  will  be  seen  that  1900  and  1901  show  far  larger  numbers  o£ 
passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years.  But  while  the  number  of 
journeys  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year,  there  have  Ijeen  less  satis- 
factory results  in  the  way  of  average  receipts  per  journey.     This  does 
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not  80  mach  arise  from  curtailment  of  Ion jr- distance  travelling  as  from 
the  chanite  of  a  large  body  of  traveJlrrs  from  firafc  to  second  class — 
a  r«Bult  duo  to  diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the 
more  comfortable  carriages  now  provided  for  seoond-claaa  passengers.  A 
return  to  prosperous  times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-claas  travellers, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause 
is  not  followed  by  a  return  to  previous  habits,  so  that  the  railways  may 
not  altogether  recover  the  revenue  Jost  by  the  change  on  the  part  of  the 
travelling  public.  In  1901  the  receipts  from  first-class  passengers, 
inclusive  of  season  tickets,  amounted  to  £364,554,  and  from  second- 
class  passengers,  to  £778,876,  showing  a  decrease  of  £37,666  in  respect  of 
the  former,  and  an  increase  of  £93,968  on  the  latter,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  comprise  only  distances  within 
22  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  has 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1888, 
1900,  and  1901  ;— 


■m       1       ,«.. 

»L 

„        workmen  a  journeys 

„        «aiwon  ticket   Uolders'   jour- 

1,738,284 
3.227,760 

5,650.528 
5,665,428 

6,998,056 

Total 

12,379,912 

23,339,0*4 

70,172.793 

5-67 

£1E6,393 

064d. 

137,629,474 
6-90 

£285,127 
0'50d. 

Avenge  recoipta  per  mile,  per  pusenger 

.0'50d. 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  population 
advanced  very  rapidly  until  1691,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20s.  ll'Sd., 
against  lOs.  8-5d.  in  1880,  and  4s.  9-7d.  in  1870.  Itis  was  not  due 
HO  much  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population, 
enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelling, 
in  accordance  with  the  well-established  rule  that  the  more  the  facilities 
for  travelling  are  extended  the  greater  will  he  the  traffic.  Subsequently 
to  1891  the  average  lessened  for  a  few  years,  but  it  now  stands  at 
20b.  3-Sd.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
fares  charged  on  the  Buburbnn  lines,  over  which  the  majority  of  passengers 
travel,  are  very  much  less  for  both  classes  of  travellers  than  the  English 
rates,  although  the  cost  of  working  is  considerably  higher.     The  receipts 
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from  pa8»nger  traffic  per  head  of  the  popwlalioa  -will  be  found  in  tl 
following  figures : — 


Y-. 

AiMmntiMrhHd. 

-• 

A^nt,«^ 

>.     d. 

•.      d. 

1S60 

2    7-8 

1891 

20  11-8 

1866 

4    7-8 

1892 

20    6-6 

1870 

4    0-7 

1893 

18    S-5 

1875 

7  IM 

18M 

17    2-» 

1880 

10    8-3 

1895 

16    61 

1885 

17  11  I 

1896 

M    6-5 

1886 

17    6-2 

1897 

17    2-2 

1887 

1«  III 

1S9S 

17    S-6 

1888 

18    0-2 

18M 

17    S-7 

1889 

19    6-2 

IBOO 

17  »-i 

1890 

18    71 

1901 

20    3-8 

OOOM  ] 

rRAFTIG 

The  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  per  head  of  population  in 
N«w  Sooth  Wales  compares  EaTourablj  with  that  of  many  coontries 
where  railways  have  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for 
1860  and  snbseqiient  periods  was ; — 


Tbb. 

IW 

trnt. 

Tdm. 

1860 

0-2 

1861 

8-4 

1865 

1-2 

18U 

3-7 

1870 

1« 

1893 

3-2 

1875 

8-2 

18M 

2-1 

1880 

2-4 

1899 

3-3 

1685 

3-5 

1896 

3-1 

1886 

3-3 

1897 

8< 

1887 

3-3 

18W 

3-i 

1886 

3-3 

18W 

4-« 

1889 

3-3 

1900 

4-1 

1890 

S-5 

1901 

47 
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The  largest  amount  of  totm&g«  per  inhabitant  is  carried  in  tiie  United 
States,  where  it  arerages  127 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  second, 
vith  101  tons.  The  relative  position  of  74'ew  South  Wales  will  be  seen 
from  the  next  table,  which  ahowB  the  tonnage  of  nierdiandiae  carried  per 
bead  of  pcfnilation  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world : — 

Bnasia  0-9 

Portugil   0'5 

Japan    0-3 

ADBtralsBia — 

New  South  Wales  47 

Victoria 2-8 

QneetulMid  3'1 


Too*. 

UmtedStates  

12-7 

United  Kingdom 

101 

Belgiam 

Genwiiy 

5-« 

Switzerbod 

4-3 

Anstria-Htrngary 

3-4 

KeihwUnds 

2-3 

M«n™r 

1-2 

Sonth  Australia   .... 
WsBtem  Aiutialia . ., 


4-« 


New  Zealand  4-3 

"Die  following  figures,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  first  opening 
of  th«  HnoB,  show  how  greatly  the  goods  traffic  has  expanded,  especially 
in  recent  yean : — 


lue 

140 

166 

1860 

55.394 

16,841 

18«B 

416,707 

*  73,0*8 

1870 

766.523       180,288 

1878 

1.171,354 

408.707 

1880 

1,712,971 

770,868 

1865 

3,273.004 

1.343,464 

18S6 

3.218.582 

1,310,617 

1887 

3,339.253 

1,357,796  1 

1888 

3,399,772 

1,376,149 

1889 

3.486,839 

1,512,876 

ISM 

3,788.950 

1,573,295 

1892  4,296,713 
1803  13,773,843 
3,493,919 
4.075.003 
3,953,575 
4.567.041 
4,630,564 


5,531,511 
6,308.227 


1,797.384 
1,918,065 
1,812.014 
1,766,512 
1.855,303 
1,77M95 
1,919.046 
1,900,491 


In  the  stibjoiiMtd  statement,  which  relates  to  the  yeM-  ended  SOch  June, 
1901,  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  nine  broad  claaaes,  the 
average  distance  goods  of  each  class  were   carried,  and  the  average 
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earnings  per  ton  per  mile.  This  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include 
the  terminal  ubarges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  by  about -sod.,  or  from  llSd,  to  l-33d.  The  miscellaneous 
traffic  comprises  timber,  bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  (in  d-ton 
lots),  firewood  (in  5-ton  lots),  bricks,  drain-pipes,  and  goods  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  "  A  and  B  classes  "  covpr  lime,  fruit,  vegetables,  bides, 
tobacco  lesf,  lead  and  silver  ore,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  cement, 
copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow,  mining  machinery,  ore  tailings,  leather, 
agricultural  implements  in  5-tou  lots,  and  other  goods  of  a  similar 
nature. 


D«eriptlon  ot  TmBc. 

T<m>c»rri«l. 

3,956,033 
218.0S8 
r>0t,880 
1M,403 
553.627 
09,104 
200.339 
398,402 
313,481 

21-70 

27-39 
195-77 
197-85 

61-92 
252-90 
247-04 

96-28 
137-89 

"A"and"B"classei 

132d. 

Tonniaal  charges  

0,308,227 

63-26 

l-13d. 

6.398,227 

63-26 

I-33d. 

The  statement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  carrying 
goods  1  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  Ntate.  The  information  reaches 
back  to  1872,  when  the  charge  was  3'6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-nine  years  it  has  fallen  to  l-3d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to 
some  estent  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more 
extensive  development  of  the  mineral  ti-ade  tlian  of  the  carriage  of  general 
merchandise  ;  but  when  due  allowance  has  been  mode  on  this  score,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has 
been  very  substantial ; — 


1872  .... 

....  3-6d. 
....  3-3d. 

1881  2 

3d 
Id 
Od 
9d 
9d 
Sd 
8d 
9d 
8d 

1S93  

1894  

|-8d. 

....  31d. 
....  2-8d. 
....  2-7d. 
....  2-4d. 
....  2-3d. 
.  ..  2-3d. 

1884  1 

1897  

1878  .... 

1887  1 

1899- I9D0. 
19O0-19OI. 

15d. 
l-3d. 

I8S0  .... 

1892  1 
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The  figures  just  given  sbonid  not  be  too  strongly  relied  apon  in 
comparing  one  year  with  another ;  but  they  may  safely  be  taken  as 
indicating  generally  the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding 
goods  by  raiL  The  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural 
produce  and  live  stock. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  some  important  reductions 
were  made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  live  stock.  The 
rat«s  for  cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep, 
this  being  practically  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  March,  a  general 
rei-iaion  of  the  goods  ctassiti cation  was  made,  by  which  many  articles 
were  placed  in  lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  ^Newcastle 
district,  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also 
slightly  reduced.  By  a  revision  of  the  woo!  tariff,  the  anomaly  of 
charging  higher  rates  from  stations  nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
than  from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the  same  line,  but  which 
are  affected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition,  was  entirely 
removed.  In  April,  1896,  a  general  reclassification  of  goods  came  into 
force,  by  which  numerous  articles  were  reduced  to  lower  classes. 
Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  agricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  rates  for 
agricultural  impiementa  forwarded  in  5-ton  truck  loads  were  reduced 
by  50  per  cent,  and  for  small  consignments  by  20  per  cent.  To  assist 
the  mining  industry,  the  rates  for  explosi»es  and  mining  machinery 
were  also  reduced,  the  latter  by  50  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  "Starving  stock  rates"  on  the  Government  Eail- 
ways  became  necessary  duiing  the  year  1898-99  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  drought  These  rateA  permitted  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  charges  from  the  drought-stricken  districts 
to  places  where  feed  and  water  were  obtainable,  Stock  of  which  a  forced 
sale  was  made  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  removal  to  another  district  for 
feed,  were  treated  in  like  manner.  Where  travelling  stock  routes  could 
not  be  used,  and  store  stock  required  transit  by  railway,  n  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  on  usual  rates  was  allowed  on  carriage  for  distances  not 
less  than  100  miles.  A  simitar  reduction  in  the  freight  of  fodder  for 
starving  stock  was  also  made.  The  concessions  have  been  latgely 
availed  of,  and  must  have  proved  of  great  assistance  in  facilitating 
the  removal  of  stock  from  drought-stricken  districts,  and  thus  helped  to 
minimise  the  great  loss  in  the  pastoral  industry  caused  by  the  severity 
of  the  past  five  years. 

The  revenue  from  goods  and  live  stock  traffic  perhead  of  population  rose 
rapidly  from  the  opening  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood 
at  30s.  4d.,  at  which  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  The  unfavourable  seasons 
experienced  during  the  subsequent  years  greatly  affected  the  traffic,  and 
the  revenue  in  1888  ha<l  fallen  to  27s.  per  inhabitant.  For  a  number 
of  years  afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase,  and  in  1892  the 
amount  stood  at  333.— the  highest  6gure  yet  attained  ;  in  1894  this 
hod  decreased  to  29s.  Id.,  but  in  1895  the  amount  rose  to  29s.  lid. 
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In  1696,  owing  chi«6y  to  the  duninished  wool  traffic,  and  partly  also 
to  the  NewcBBtle  strike,  the  amount  fell  to  28s.  Id.  ;  in  1S97  it 
rose  to  29s.  lid.;  bat  the  effect  of  the  drought  was  Qoticeabl« 
in  169S,  when  the  avera^  per  head  dropped  to  298.  2d.  An  improve- 
ment was,  however,  presented  in  1899  and  1901,  when  the  average  per 
head  rose  to  30s.  aad  32s.  3d.  respectively.  The  results  achieved  muat 
be  regarded  as  very  aatlsfitctory,  especially  in  face  of  the  g^ienl 
reduction  in  the  fret^s : — 


£   s.    d.       ! 

£    t.     d. 

1860 

0  0  11-8    ; 

1891 

1  12    0-5 

186.1 

0    3    7-8! 

1892 

1  13    0-1 

1870 

0    7    8-7 

1S93 

1  10    4-9 

187fi 

0  13  11-8     i 

1894 

1     9    1-1 

1680 

I    1    1-0     ! 

1896 

1    9  11-3 

ISSS 

1    8  11-7     i 

1896 

1     8     1-8 

18S« 

17    0-6! 

1897 

1     9  11-6 

1837 

17    0-3     1 

1898 

1    9    24 

1    6  11-7 

1899 

1  10    OS 

1S88 

18    9-4     ! 

1900 

1     8    9-7 

1890 

I    0    l-O      1 

1901 

1  12    S-S 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  on  the  30th 
June,  1901,  consisted  of  495  enginee,  407  tenders,  1,057  coaching  stock, 
10,043  goods  vehicles,  and  1,050  stock  for  departmeatal  use  only,  making 
a  total  of  13,052  stock.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  6 
engines,  5  tenders,  33  coaching  stock,  163  goods  vehicles  and  one 
departmental  vehicle,  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  engine  miles  run  was  14,493,934,  while  the  train  miles  numbered  only 
10,763,697.  The  fitting  of  the  goods  stock  with  the  Westinghouac  quick- 
acting  freight  brake  appliances  was  practically  completed  in  1898-9,  and 
much  pn^resa  was  mtide  with  the  work  of  interlocking  of  points  and 
signals,  Sjkes'  system  of  lock  and  block  being  introduced  on  the  busy 
suburban  sections. 

Daring  the  year  ended  June,  1901,  the  wages  paid  by  the  "Railway 
Department  amounted  to  461,340,719  as  against  £1,242,225  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  took 
£428,466,  and  the  Locomotive  Branch  £606,946,  whfle  the  TrafiSc 
Branch  absorbed  £305,307.  Additions  to  stations,  buildings,  eta,  and 
rolling  stock  and  additional  appliances,  including  continuous  brakes,  cost 
£217,833,  which  was  charged  to  capital  account. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  tw^ve  montha 
to  the  amount  of  £7,0S0,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £4,091. 
The  maximum  amount  recoverable  from  the  Bailway  Commissioners  in 
connection  with  injuries  sustained  by  any  one  person  has  been  limited 
by  the  Government  Railways  Compensation  Act,  1896,  to  £2,000. 
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The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  rwtway  accounts. 
For  the  last  working  year  tlie  expenditure  on  cna],  coke,  and  wood 
totalled  £125,155.  The  fuel  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to 
360,350  tons,  or  an  average  of  58-78  lb.  per  engine  mile. 

There  were  altogether  13,119  persons  employed  on  the  railways  on 
the  .^OthJune,  1901,  of  which  number  1,372  comprised  the  salaried  staff, 
and  11,747  were  onwas^  For  the  previous  year  the  total  number  was 
11,744,  of  whom  1,261  were  on  salary  and  10,483  on  wages. 

The  management  of  the  state  railways  of  New  South  Wales  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Commissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  up  to  the  mouth  of  October,  1888.  At  that  dat«  the  service 
waa  transferred  te  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the 
actual  administration  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three  Commis- 
sioners, to  whom  were  given  very  extensive  powers,  amounting  in  fact 
to  almost  independent  control.  The  change  was  made  with  the  view 
of  securing  economic  management  of  the  lines,  free  from  potiticali 
interference. 


Private  Railway  Lines. 

In  Kew  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
the  railways  under  state  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  four  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  etc  The 
Parliament  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from 
Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the- 
Murray,  where  it  meets  the  railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable- 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Eiverioa  reaches  the^ 
Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line,  which  was  opened  in  the- 
year  1876,  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed  under  a  special' 
Act  of  Pariiament,  assented  to  on  the  3id  March,  1874.  The  land' 
required  was  granted  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  right  being 
reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at  any  time  after  twenty-one  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  total  capital  expended  is  £162,672,. 
^40,000  of  which  waa  raised  by  debentures— £30,000  now  outstanding— 
and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £15,916.  The  dividends  formerly  paid 
aven^ied  10  per  cent,  but  the  latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  - 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  year  1888  a  line,  35  miles  54 
chains  in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  silver-mines,  Silverton, 
and  Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Australian  border.  The  total  capital 
expended  is  £367,648,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  debentures,  and 
there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £50,000.  The  line  since  its  opening  has 
bad  large  support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  was 
declared.  The  latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent, 
on  paid-up  capital.  A  short  line  connects  Clyde  with  the  Rosehill 
Racecourse,  and   another  joins  Liverpool   with   the   Warwick    Farm. 
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Racecourse.     The  follfywiii);  table  shows  the  operationB  fA  these  lines 
duriD};  the  year  1900 : — 


LIlM. 

l^ 

1 
1 

1 

^1 

1 
1 

s 

Num. 

1 

1 

1^ 

£ 

torn. 

UB.OTE 

SD.OM) 

ifi.oe: 

&£SS"    :: 

V 

":'S 

6.700 

U.M7 

uea 

The  Deiiiliqniii  and  Moaina  Company  posaeBses  4  looomotives,  6 
passenger  carriages,  and  63  goods  o»rriages  and  vans ;  and  the  Silverton 
Company  has  15  loeomotives,  15  passenger  carriages,  and  500  goods 
T^icles.  On  the  Rosehill  and  Warwick  Farm  Imes  CrovemmentrotUns- 
8tock  is  used. 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1 S93  for  the  construction  of  a  private 
line  from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  Western  district. 


Railway  Accidents. 
The  railways  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  common  basis  of  compuison  it  is  usual  to  iind  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers  carried. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  traffic, 
and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  passengers  only 
■compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries  ;  so 
far  as  the  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per 
million  persons  carried.  The  figures  are  brought  down  to  the  latest 
possible  dates  :- 
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The  &bove  mode  of  comparison  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  one,  as  the 
question  of  the  distance  ti'avelled  b^  euch  passenger  is  an  impoitant 
element  of  the  risk  run,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.  If  tlus  vere 
made  a  factor  of  the  comparative  statement,  it  would  probably  be  found 
tfiat  the  risk  of  each  traveller  bj  rail  would  show  lees  variation  in  the 
different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  ease  from  the  figures  just 
given. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidentfl  on  railwE^  lines  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads^pttssengers,  employees,  and  trespasaere  ;  and  the 
accidents  themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  from  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  doe  to  misoondnct 
orirant  of  caution.  Adopting  these  classifications,  the  accidents  on  tJie 
New  South  Wales  Government  Railways  during  the  year  ended  the 
30th  Jnne,  1901,  were  as  follow  : — 
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46 

The  returns  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  during 
th»  year  1900  the  nnmber  of  persons  killed  was  1,250,  and  of  persona 
injured,  7,363.  The  passengers  killed  and  injured  numbered  135  soiA 
2,126  respectively,  or  O'l  oiul  2*1  per  million  passengers  carried;  683 
railway  employees  were  killed,  and  4,585  were  injured  ;  there  were  123 
casea  of  suicide ;  and  the  other  persona  killed  and  injured  were  trss* 
passers  and  persons  who  were  crossing  the  lines. 

In  the  following  statement,  particulars  regarding  acddents  on  the 
Government  Railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  given  lor  ten  years : — 
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The  tramways,  like  the  railways,  are  the  propeity  of  the  Qoverament, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  CommisBioners  for  Railways.  There 
were,  in  June,  1901,  six  distinct  systems  of  tramways  in  operation, 
consisting  of  the  City  and  Suburban  steam  lines,  measuring  33  miles 
74^  chains  ;  the  City  and  Suburban  electric  lines,  14  miles  68^  chains : 
the  North  Shore  electric  lines,  1 1  miles  67  J  chains  ;  the  King-street  to 
Ocean-street  cable  tramway,  2  miles  32  chains ;  the  Bose  Bay  electric 
line,  2  miles  27  chains ;  and  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  Tramway 
(including  Plattsburg,  Tighe's  Hill,  Mayfield,  Merewetber  and  Adams- 
town  sections),  13  miles  79i  chains;  gi"ng  a  total  of  79  miles  29 
chains  of  lines  in  uae. 

The  metropolitan  steam  tramways  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  street 
railways,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  construction. 
A  cable  tramway  vas  inaugurated  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago, 
but  has  since  been  converted  into  an  electric  line ;  and  another 
cable  tramway,  extending  from  the  heart  of  Sydney  to  the  suburb  of 
WoollaUra,  ma  William-street,  was  completed  in  1894,  and  opened 
on  the  19th  Stiptember  in  that  year.  The  electric  system  wn«  only 
introduced  into  the  city,  at  the  close  of  1899,  but  for  some  years  has 
been  in  operation  at  North  Sydney,  where  a  trunk  line  now  runs  from 
Milson's  Point  to  Moeraan,  with  branches  to  (Jore  Hill,  Willoughby, 
and  Neutral  Bay.  Towards  the  close  of  1900,  a  further  extension  of 
this  system  to  the  waters  of  Middle  Harbour  at  the  Spit  was  opened 
for  traffic.  The  electrical  system  has  also  been  brought  into  operation  in 
an  extension  of  the  cable  tram  at  Woollalira  to  Rose  Bay.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1896  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  tramway  from  Circular 
Quay,  along  Oeorge-sti'eet,  to  the  Redfem  Railway  Station  and  to 
the  populous  district  of  Pyrmont.  This  line,  known  as  the  George- 
street-Harris-street  tramway,  is  a  double  track,  and  measures  in  length 
S  miles  20  chains.  It  was  opened  on  the  8th  December,  1899.  A 
scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  steam  tramways  in  the 
metropolitan  district  into  an  electrical  system  has  been  Adopted,  and 
provision  for  the  electrical  power  required  has  been  made  at  the  new 
works  at  Ultimo.  A  vote  of  £150,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  conversion.  The  lines  via  Newtown  to  Dulwich  Hill 
and  St.  Peter's  were  the  only  sections  converted  at  the  close  of  the 
tramway  year;  but,  before  the  end  of  1 900,  the  Glebe  and  Forest  I^odge 
lines  were  also  worked  by  electricity.  On  the  other  lines  to  the  Western 
Suburbs  the  work  of  conversion  was  pushed  forward  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  completed  by  June,  1902,  and  that  by  that  time  the 
transformation  of  the  eastern  system  will  be  well  advanced.  In  the 
City  of  Sydney,  the  constmction  of  single  lines  along  Pitt-street  and 
Castlereagh-street,  to   relieve  George-street  of  portion  of  the  traffic 
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between  Circular  Quay  and  the  Railway  Station,  has  been  completed. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  tram- 
cara  of  Sydney  and  subuibs  will  be  driven  by  electricity. 

The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  paH:iculara  respecting  the 
metropolitan  tramways,  exclusive  of  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street 
cable  tramway  and  the  North  Shore  and  Rose  Bay  electric  tramways. 
In  the  year  1879  the  tramways  were  open  for  only  three  and  a  half 
months,  and  for  part  of  that  time  were  worked  by  horse-power.  The 
accounts  since  1887  have  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each 
year: — 
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The  actual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  allowing  for  redemption  at 
par  is  3'81  per  cent.  ;  the  tramways,  therefore,  have  for  twelve  yeara 
yielded  more  than  the  cost  of  working  and  interest.  It  must,  however, 
bf  remembered  that  the  State  does  not  set  apart  any  portion  of  the 
earnings  for  renewals,  which  may  hereafter  prove  a  considerable  item, 
us  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  rolling  stock  is  new. 

The  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  included  in  the  previous  table  average 
about  0-5.'>d.  per  mile,  the  lines  being  divided  into  penny  sections  of 
about  1^  mile.  For  the  whole  of  the  tramways  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  the  average  length  of  the  sections  is  about  H  mile,  and  the  fare 
per  mile  0-63.M.  llediictions  recently  made  in  fares  ai'e  considerable, 
and  on  many  lines  improved  services  have  been  provided.  The 
number  of  petw^ns  using  the  tram-cars  could  not  be  ascertained  with 
any  exactness  until  quite  recently,  as  the  tickets  collected  for  separat« 
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pennjand  two-penny  aecUone  gave  only  a  partial  indication  o£  the  trnmber 
travelling.  The  introduction  of  a  Bysteni  of  through  cohIi  fam  on  all 
lines  has,  however,  made  euch  a  calculation  possible.  It  was  fonnd 
that  during  the  year  1899-1900  no  less  than  63,543,9G9  passengers 
travelled  on  the  tramways  in  the  metropolitan  area,  while  the  number 
for  the  succeeding  twelve  months  reached  89,799,470.  The  large 
increase  was  partly  due  to  the  Commonwealth  celebrations  in  January, 
1901,  and  to  the  visit  of  T.K.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York,  but  more  particularly  to  the  popularity  of  the  electric  system 
and  the  penny  sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  variouB 
'Vtions  of  the  tramways  open  on  the  30th,  June,  1901  : — 
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The  North  Shore  electric  lines  yielded  a  revenue  of  £33,465;  and  the 
woiking  expenditure  totalled  X30,121.  The  amount  left  to  meet 
interest  charges  was,  therefore,  £3,344.  The  number  of  paasangera 
was  6,420,420.  The  cost  of  conatiuction  and  equipment  amounted  to 
£260,870. 

On  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway  the  TBceipts 
amounted  to  £42,226,  and  the  working  expenses  were  £34,321,  leaving 
a  net  return  of  £7,904,  or  4-11  per  cent,  upon  £192,468,  the  total  coet  of 
construction      The  number  of  passengers   was  7,816,616. 
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The  Boh  Bay  electric  line  riiowed  ft  profit  of  £210  for  the  year,  the 
Tepemie  amounting  to  £5,144,  while  the  working  expeoaes  were  £4.934. 
The  cost  of  coastruction  and  equipment  was  £37,204  ;  consequently  the 
net  T«tDm  was  0-56  per  cent  thereon.  The  number  of  passengers  was 
696,690. 

The  Kewoastle  to  Plattsburg  tramway  line  and  contingent  sections 
showed  ft  groBB  rerenue  of  £32,172,  while  the  working  exjiensee  totalled 
£27,077,  leaving  the  net  receipts  at  £5,095.  The  cost  of  construction 
and  eqnipmwit  was  £167.993  ;  ao  that  the  net  return  was  3-03  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested.    The  numb^ofpaasengers  was  3,904,215. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  revenue  and  expenditure  on,  and 
the  capital  invested  in,  all  state  tramways  since  their  inception  in  1879. 
The  lines  from  Cbmden  to  Campbelltown,  from  Kogatah  to  Sans  Souci, 
and  from  AehKeld  to  Enfield,  formerly  classed  as  tramwaj's,  are  now 
placed  amongst  the  railways.  The  net  earnings  of  the  tramways  for 
tiie  last  five  years  amounted  to  3-86  per  emit,  on  cost  of  construction 
which  compares  well  with  3-81,  the  actual  interest  on  the  Public  I>ebt. 
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Tiyi  tiunway  rolling-stock  on  the  30tb  June,    1901,   consisted   of 
106  motors,  136  steam  cars,  33  grip  and  33  trail  cars  for  cable  lines, 
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270  tnotora  and  67  trail  eats  lor  electric  lines,  and  24  trucks.  Tlie 
tram  mileage  during  the  year  waa  6,835,926,  being  an  increase  of 
2,480,902  miles  over  that  of  the  year  ended  June,  1900. 

Duriag  the  year  ended  June,  1901,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  Tramway  Department  was  £334,106,  as  against  £235,648  in 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  sum  of  £334,106,  £63,356  was  paid  to  the 
Maintenance  Branch,  £105,923  to  the  Locomotive  Branch,  £38,888  to 
the  Electric  Bi-ancb,  and  £125,937  to  the  Traffic  Branch.  The  number 
of  men  employed  was  3,131,  as  against  2,343  in  the  previous  year. 
The  salaried  staff  numbered  86,  and  3,045  were  receiving  wages.  Taking 
railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
16,250,  of  whom  1,458  were  on  the  salaried  staff,  and  14,792  were 
on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  of  £1,674,825  was  paid  as  wages 
during  the  year,  being  £1,340,719  for  services  on  the  railways,  and 
£334,106,  tor  the  performance  of  work  on  the  tramways.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  wages  were — Railways,  £1,342,225  ;  tramways, 
£235,548;  total,  £1,477,773.  The  average  number  of  working  days 
for  the  workshop  staff  for  the  year  ended  June,  1901,  was  311,  being 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year ;  and  the  receipts  per  man  on  the 
wagea  staff — railways  and  tramways — averaged  £113  4b.  6d.  for  the 
twelve  months. 

Any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  persons  injured  on  the  tramways 
in  years  prior  to  1899-1900,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons 
■carried,  has  to  be  taken  as  approximate,  as  the  latter  was  not  definitely 
known.  A  record  of  the  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year 
-ended  30th  June,  1900,  shows  them  to  have  been  228  in  number,  of 
which  26  were  fatal,  and  202  were  cases  of  injury.  There  were  II 
fatal  and  105  non-fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  One  servant  of  the 
Department  was  killed  and  54  were  injured.  Fifty-seven  accidents  in 
connection  with  trams  occurred  to  persons  who  were  neither  passengers 
nor  employees,  14  of  which  were  fatal,  and  43  non-fatal.  The  total 
number  of  accidents  during  the  following  twelve  months  was  216,  25 
persons  having  been  killed  and  191  injured.  In  eight  of  the  25  cases 
passengers  were  the  sufferers  ;  in  the  other  17  cases  the  persons  killed 
were  neither  passengers  nor  employees.  Of  the  191  persons  injured,  75 
were  passengers,  and  77  were  employees. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1901,  was  93,703,685,  whicli  would  give  the  rate 
of  fatal  accidents  to  passengers  as  0-085  per  million.  Seeing  that  the 
tramways  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets,  the 
AUmber  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  during  a  numlwr  of  years 
prior  to  1899-1900  to  persons  who  were  neither  passengers  nor  employees 
must  be  considered  very  small.  The  subsequent  increase  in  the  number 
is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  very  heavy  traffic  on  the  George-street  line. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
30th  June,  1901,  in  respect  of  accidents  on  the  tramways  was  £13,970 
as  compared  with  £3,174  for  the  preceding  year. 
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The  Accidents  which  have  occurred  on  the  Oovernment  tramways 
during  the  last  ten  years  hav«  been  classified  on  the  subjoined  table. 
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Pkivatb    Tramways. 

There  are  two  steam  traDiwayu  under  private  conti-ol  within  the 
Metropolitan  area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  Line  at 
Rockdale  and  runs  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  1 
mile,  being  chiefly  used  by  nxcursioniate  visiting  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line  passes 
through  the  township  of  Farramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  Gates, 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  Newingiton  Wharf  at  Duck  Kiver,  a 
distance  of  3  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Farramatta  River 
steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney.  The 
line  was  laid  down  in  1 883.  A  private  steam  tramway  2  j  miles  in  length 
WAS  opened  in  1891  from  Fassifem  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquarie. 

A  private  line  was  some  time  ago  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  tramway  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards 
with  the  village  of  Gordon.  On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge 
has  been  built.  It  is  designed  in  three  spans — one  of  500  ft,  and  two 
end  spans  each  o£  150  ft.,  with  on  altitude  of  180  ft  above  water  level. 
The  tramway  was,  however,  not  quite  completed,  and  has  never  been 
opened  for  trafSc. 


Omnibl'ses,  Cabs,  and  Wa«qonette8. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  tramways,  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are 
well  provided  with  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban 
limit^  as  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.  The  pubhc 
traflic,  with  the  exception  of  the  tramway  system,  was,  until  the  year 
1900,  controlled  by  four  Transit  Commissioners,  comprising  the  Mayor 
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of  Sydney,  tiie  IzispeoioT-General  of  Police,  a  repremntstiTe  elected  by 
the  aldemien  of  anburbui  municipalities,  and  one  hj  the  holders 
of  lioenses  under  the  Commisaioners.  Ad  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1900  abolished  the  Transit  Comniiaaion,  and  placed  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector-Q«neral  of  Police-  The  trt^e 
employs  a  little  over  5,000  horses  and,  including  the  licensed  drivers, 
some  3,300  men. 

The  numberof  cabs  registered  and  licensed  is  1,019,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  352  omnibuses,  and  498  drays  and  vans.  The  public  interest 
is  secured  against  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  licensed  cabmen 
and  other  drivers  of  public  vehicles  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a 
scale  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly 
pay.  The  drivers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Inspeotor- 
0«Deral  of  Felice,  who  haa  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owuers 
of  the  vehicles  should  any  just  complainle  be  made  against  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber.of  vehicles  of  each  class  Uoenaed 
during  the  year  1900,  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 
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FoBZfl   AND  TbLBGBATHS. 

In  the  matter  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  the  state  of 
New  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided  for.  Not  only  is  the  inter-state 
telegraphic  system  fairly  perfect,  but  New  South  Wales  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Europe  and  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  cables 
connecting  with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  telegraph  lines.  A 
submarine  cable  also  connects  the  state  with  New  Zealand,  and 
has  its  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain 
Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Xa  F^rouse — the  unfortunate 
and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great  English  navigator — and  the  tomb  of 
Ptre  Le  Receveur,  the  botaniet  attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  of  New  South  Wales  is 
interesting  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
very  small  beginnings  have  led  to  great  results.  For  the  first  twenty-time 
years  of  the  state's  existence  there  were  neither  regular  post-offices  nor 
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metuis  of  poetal  communication.  The  tint  post-office  w&b  esteblished  hy 
GoTcmor  Uaeqaftrie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Kichols  being  appointed 
Postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  Georg&street), 
at  the  residenco  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "in  oonaideratiou  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  attend&nt  npon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  change,  on 
delivery  to  the  addressee,  8d.  for  every  £nglish  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3a.  The  chargeon  Australian  letters 
was  4d.,  irrespective  of  weight;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed 
by  Sir  Thomas  BrisWne,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  "to  regulate 
the  postage  of  lettere  in  New  South  Wales,"  giving  power  for  the 
establishment  of  jmst^offices,  and  for  the  fixing  of  rates  of  postage.  A 
proclnmation  wae  subsequently  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  uid  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  3>ostmasters ;  and  at  the  same  time  persons 
were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool ;  between  Liverpool  and  Camp- 
belltown ;  and  from  Pammtitta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst. 
It  was,  however,  not  untU  18S8  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put 
into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have  depended  upon  the 
distanoe  and  the  difficulty  of  transmissioa.  The  lowest  single  inland 
rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasing 
according  to  its  weight,  and  the  mioimum  fee  being  cbai^^  on  letters 
not  excMding  ^  ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Yan 
Diemen's  I^nd  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id. 
Other  ship  lett«ni  were  ohai^^  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in 
excess.  The  privile^  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Glovemor  and  a 
number  of  the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  prisoners 
passed  free  under  eertuin  regulations.  In  1828  the  total  amount 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  country  postmasters  was  X34  7b.  9d.,  and 
the  establishment  in  Sydney  consisted  of  one  principal  postmaster, 
one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier,  A  letter-carrier  was  subsequently 
appointed  for  Fartamatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  oharge  the 
pnblic  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by  him,  which  was  his  only 
remuneration.  In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  Sydney  ; 
and  in  183o,  under  Sir  Kichard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was 
repealed,  and  another  Act  passed,  which  fixed  the  charge  on  a  single 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  milne,  5d.  for  20  miles,  Cd.  for  30  miles,  and 
so  on  np  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  In  1837  a  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished in  Melbourne,  which  was  then,  of  eonrse,  a  part  of  New  South 
Wales.  Stamps  were  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of 
stamped  corers  or  envelopes,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  hrst 
postage  stamps  ever  issued. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Sydney  establishment  had  grown  until  it  con- 
sisted of  one  postmaster^Eeneral,  one  accountant,  ux  clerks,  six  lettor- 
oarrieiv,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  fifteen  persons  in  all.    The  revenue  for 
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that  year  was  £8,390,  and  the  expenditure  was  £10,357  ;  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  post-officen  throughout  the  state,  which  then  included 
what  are  now  known  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  besides  which,  as  New 
Zealand  was  not  a  Beparate  colony  until  1841,  the  only  post-ofiice  she 
had — at  Kororareka — was  paid  through  the  New  South  Wales  Qovem- 
meat  An  overland  mail  to  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847,  the 
postage  on  a  single  letter  being  la.  6d.  The  Postal  Act  was  amended 
again  in  1849,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  whoa 
the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.,  and  on  inland  letters  at  2d., 
while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.  in  addition  to  the  inland  rat«. 
'Jle  use  of  pontage  stamps  in  the  present  form  was  authorised,  and  the 
privilege  of  franking  was  abolished,  petitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  being  the  only  communica- 
tions allowed  to  pass  free  through  the  post. 

From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  the  history  of  the 
post-office  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement.  The  Post- 
master-General was  originally  a  non-political  officer,  as  the  Registrar- 
General  and  the  Auditor-General  are  at  present  In  the  year  1855 — 
the  first  for  which  an  annual  report  was  laid  before  Parliament — there 
were  in  the  state  altogether  155  post-offices.  The  head  office  was  in 
Oeoi^e-strect,  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  edifice,  hut  the  structure 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  its  Doric  columns  and 
pediment  in  front.  There  were  no  electric  t«legraphs  in  the  state  at 
that  time,  and  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  was  signalled  to  the 
Observatory  by  means  of  flags  and  semaphores.  It  was  in  September, 
1855,  that  the  first  railway  was  opened  in  New  South  Wales,  and  prior 
to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave  the  General 
Post  Office  in  old-fashioned  mail-coaches  every  evening.  During  that 
year  the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  postal  contractors, 
by  coach  and  on  horseback,  was  1,023,255.  The  number  of  lettera 
passing  through  the  Post  Office  was  2,114,179,  of  which  617,041  are 
described  as  "foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to  places 
beyond  the  state.  The  number  of  newspapers  was  2,100,989,  of 
which  1,281,613  were  inland,  and  819,376  were  "foreign."  Book 
parcels  and  packets  were  not  reckoned  separately,  but  were  counted  as 
letters.  Ten  petitions  to  the  Govei-nor  or  the  Council  were  conveyed 
free  during  the  year.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  1856  was 
X24,902,  and  the  expenditure  was  £60,221,  while  the  staff  numbered 
223  persons  in  all,  of  whom  56  were  attached  to  the  office  in  Sydney. 
The  annual  report  states,  with  something  akin  to  pride,  that  communi- 
cation with  Victoria  was  effected  not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

The  first  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erected  in  1856. 
During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utilised  for  postal  pur- 
poses, and  16^  miles  were  added  in  the  following  year.  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  in  Sydney  in  1856  was  1,336,032,  and  in  the 
country  1,481,416,  being  an  average  of  about  lOJ  to  every  person  in  the 
community.     There  were  86,914  registered  letters  in  1857,  and  7,873  ox. 
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of  gold  were  sent  through  the  posttbat  year,  as  i^iainst  23,712  oz.  in  the 
previous  year.  Tha  postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to 
£35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyance  of 
mails  in  the  state  absorbed  £41,324,  without  reckoning  £20,000 
towards  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  English  mails.  In  his  report 
for  1857  the  PostmaBter-Goneral  wa^  obliged  to  admit  that  the  mail 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Australia  and  the  TJnited 
Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  failure,  so  far  as  the  stipulated  time- 
table might  be  taken  an  a  criterion."  Only  10  monthly  mail-steamers 
arrived  that  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  time;  while  only  II  were 
despatched.  The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  Southampton  to 
Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton.  In  1900  there 
were  1,668  post-offices  in  New  South  Wales,  besides  521  receiving 
offices  and  3  travelling  post^ffices.  The  postal  lines  for  that  year 
extended  over  36,294  miles,  011  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  2,816 
miles  by  rail  and  tram,  979  miles  by  steamer,  22,703  milen  by  coach, 
and  9,796  miles  on  horseback.  The  number  of  miles  actually  travelled 
by  the  mails  was  11,925,600,  being  an  increase  of  267,100  over  the 
mileage  of  the  previous  year. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1900  was 
nearly  twelve  times  the  mileage  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  letters 
passing  through  the  Post  Office  during  the  same  period  had  increased 
more  than  36  times,  and  the  namber  of  newspapers  over  24  times. 
In  1900  the  number  of  ordinary  and  registered  letters  was  77,361,604, 
of  which  69,934,520  were  poHted  within  the  state,  or  about  52  per  head 
for  every  individual  of  the  population.  The  number  of  newspapers  was 
51,500,920,  of  which  the  number  posted  in  the  state  was  47,014,100,  or 
about  35  per  head.  Packets  and  book  parcels  numbered  13,846,737,  of 
which  12,586,088  were  poeted  within  the  state,  or  about  9  per  head; 
while  in  1858,  the  first  year  in  which  they  were  enumerated  separately, 
there  were  only  68,564  packetd  and  parcels.  Post  cards  were  first 
introduced  in  1876,  when  ^e  number  sent  was  128,786  ;  in  1900  no  less 
than  1,473,410  pawed  through  the  Post  Office,  of  which  l,39.'i,260  were 
posted  within  the  state. 

Double  cards,  which  may  be  closed  against  inspection,  and  which 
are  designated  letter  cards,  were  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
public  on  the  1st  July,  1894,  the  rate  charged  being  l^d.  each.  These 
cards  may  be  transmitted  within  the  state,  as  M-ell  as  to  Yictoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Fiji,  and  British  New  Guinea.  The  number  carried  up  to 
the  end  of  1894  was  142,400,  while  11,300  were  received,  making 
the  total  which  passed  through  the  post  office  153,700.  In  1900  the 
number  posted  was  746,760,  and  received  20,920,  making  a  total  of 
767,680  passing  through  the  office. 

A  parcels'  post,  for  inland  and  inter-state  transmission,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Ist  October,  1893,  the  maximum  weight  being  fixed  at  3  lb.  and 
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11  lb.,  according  to  mode  of  mtnveyance.  The  number  of  paroeU 
carried  under  this  system  up  to  the  close  of  that  year  was  44,265 ; 
while  during  1894  there  were  349,218  parcels  <jarried.  Under  tlie 
foreign  system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  August,  1866,  19,437 
parcels  were  carried  in  1893  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  18,672.  In 
1900  the  total  number  of  parcels  carried  was  711,717,  of  which  577,912 
were  inland,  94,574  inter-state,  and  39,231  foreign. 

The  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America 
is  also  marvellous.  Instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  ooean  mail  service 
of  1867,  which  nominally  brought  monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days 
old,  there  are  now  'four  gi«at  lines  of  ocean  steamshipe,  which  bring 
mails  via  the  Suez  Canal  at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in 
the  convejrance  of  the  mails  averaging  35  diiys.  In  addition,  there 
is  another  mail  service  via  San  Fmncisoo,  which  aTenm;e«  32  days  in 
tranmt  between  London  and  Sydney,  and  arrives  and  departs  tri-weekly ; 
also  a  monthly  service  via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from 
Sydney  to  London  in  about  38  days.  There  is  aiso  a  steam  service 
with  London  via  Torres  Straits,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  these  vessels 
to  send  mail  matter.  This  route,  however,  is  but  little  used  by  New 
South  Wales.  The  following  table  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  average 
time  and  the  quickest  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by 
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Eegular  steam  communication  with  England  was  first  established  in 
1852.  Prior  to  that  time  the  state  had  to  depend  upon  the  irregular 
arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels,  hut  in  that  year  the  steamships 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Gi-eat  Britain  were  de^atched  from  E&gland, 
making  the  voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the 
windfi  of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of 
communication  with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreali  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while. 
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but  in  1856  a  line  of  Bteamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  waa 
oarried  on  by  the  Peninanlar  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Company  for  aome  years,  without,  however,  giving  ao  mnch 
satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  niail  ptivkets  via  Panama,  aad  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Oovemroents  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  ZeaJand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1666  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  t«rminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this 
state,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service 
via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  intenmptions  and  under  various 
conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  contract 
expired  in  November,  1890,  and  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  until 
1900.  Since  the  latter  year,  subsidies  have  been  paid  only  by  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States.  i 

The  evtabliahment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 
stimulatii^  the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which  the 
mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have,  with 
very  few  interruptions,  carried  mails  for  the  Australian  States  almost 
from  the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service.  Towards  the  end  of  1878 
the  Orient  Company  commenced  coiTying  mails  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  More 
recently  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Haritimes  of  France  and  the 
North  German  Ll<^d  have  entered  tJie  service  between  Europe  and 
AustraliiL 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between  Sydney 
and  Vancoover,  British  Columbia,  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  ;£10,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  service  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  May,  1896,  this  agree- 
ment was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  The  agreement 
won  afterwards  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  four  years  on  similar 
terms  and  conditions,  except  that  the  route  was  via  Brisbane  instead  of 
Wellington,  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies 
for  the  extension  of  the  mail  service  nntil  the  SIst  January,  1896; 
and  in  the  banning  of  189"  a  new  contract  waa  made,  determinable 
on  the  31st  January,  1906,  to  take  effect  from  1st  February,  1698,  the 
maximum  time  for  delivery  of  the  mails  between  Sydney  and  London 
being  reduced.  The  mails  of  New  South  Wales  are  now  carried  by  six 
lines  of  steamers,  four  going  by  way  of  Soez,  one  via  San  Francisco,  and 
one  via  Vancouver.  One  or  two  mails  are  received  and  despatched 
every  week.  The  French  and  the  Giennan  steamship  companies  do  not 
receive  subsidies  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 
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The  amount  paid  by  each  contributing  state,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, towards  the  coat  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  via  Suez, 
for  the  year  1900,  was  as  follows : —  £       «    d 

New  South  Wales 2S,102    5    0 

Victoria    22,634    3    4 

QueenBltuid   8,364  13    4 

South  Anrtralia  7,170    ' 


Weatem  Australia... 


3,307 


I  15    0 


Total  Commonweilth £72.000    0    0 

Tlie  contribution  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  X98,00O,  making 

£170,000— the  total  amount  paid  to  the  two  st«Bmsbip  companien. 
The  approximate  net  coat  to  New  South  Wales  of  the  Federal  Ocean 

Mail  Service  via  Suez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Vancouver 

Service,  for  the  years  1895  to  1900,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

statement : — 


Senioa. 

BHImatadKeCOWt. 

1805. 

■■»  1  -  1  - 

ia»B, 

1900. 

S«n  Francisco  (per  Union  S.S.  Co. 

of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.)    

Vancouver    (per    Canadiwi-AuB 

£ 
12,438 

2,123 

9,0*1 

£      \      £      ■      £ 
10,910     8,686  ;   6,936 

1,6*5     1,935      1,985 

7,717     8,780     7,345 

£ 
5,162 

1,803 

7.465 

£ 
4,966 

1,188 

The  contract  with  the  Union  Company  expired  in  October,  1900;  but 
the  vessels  of  the  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.  now  carry  on  a  tri-weekly  aervice. 
A  monthly  service  for  tranaport  of  mails  between  Sydney,  I/Ord  Howe 
Island,  Norfolk  Island,  the  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  with  an  extension  from  the  New  Hebrides  to  the  Gilbert  and 
EUice  Groups,  every  four  months,  is  provided  by  the  Burns,  Philp, 
Co.     For  these  services  the  company  receives  a  subsidy  of  £6,000. 

In  the  year  1865  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
old  Post-office  building  in  George-atreet  wa^  found  so  small  and  incon- 
venient that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
edifice  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the  business  of  tlie  department 
was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  Wynyard-square.  It 
was  not  until  1873  that  the  construction  of  the  new  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded 
and  ill- ventilated  structure  in  'Wynyard-aquftre,  where  they  had  carried 
on  their  business  undergreat  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  present 
|}alatial  structure,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  state. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  the  Money 
Order  and  Postal  Note  Office,  and  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  are  in 
the  same  building,  so  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  around  him  all 
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I  branches  over  which  he  presides.  The  table  given  below 
shows  the  operations  of  the  Post-office  In  five-year  periods  from  1855  to 
1885,  and  annually  since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1900.  For  1885  and 
succeeding  years,  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  income  and 
expenditure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a  whole ;  prior  to  that  year 
the  figures  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.  Also,  from  1885  the  income 
is  exclusive  of  interest  on  Savings  Btuik  investments,  and  interest  due 
on  uninvested  Savings  Bank  balances  in  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  expen- 
diture is  exclusive  of  interest  allowed  to  Savings  Bank  depositors  : — 


T«r. 

i 

p 

i 

1 

E 

CcMof 
InUt..d. 

■— 

1    ' 

-   No. 
SW.    I8» 

18§0        M7 

IKS8     l.Ml 

ISM  i  1^113 
1§0S     1,1X3 

1807    I'.iae 

ISM    1,67H 

isw   i.esfl 

No. 

MS 

3*5 

Ml 
460 

EM 

No. 

its 

£W 
690 
l,S3fl 

IS 

4:W2 

i.sn 

1,938 

1 

1 

m 

W3 
ilT 
IT3 

Slfl 

i 

■nll«^ 

ifiK 
1,866 

tilsio 

18,806 

14^914 

IB^STO 
1T:*6T 
18,380 
lO.Sl 
1B;546 

lil[83* 

B,11S 
loioBS 

iilsa 

tsllAO 

IS 

11,530 
11,541 
11.64T 
11,808 

ii,ei8 
io|wo 

lO.flTG 
10^108 

8,S31 

u',s*i 
isjis 

Sl'SB7 

silsoo 

S»,(tS3 

34;e«i 

1,I»3.I5B 

3|oei'4£8 
SJB7:-57 
6,2*6.873 
(1.08 1,996 
«,bfll,ffl)0 

T;aiit;ioo 

slasaiono 

aJM!800 
8,840,000 
9;3S8:000 
3,773,000 

li;003,*00 

ii;9a.5;«» 

£ 
4S.4ia 
41.303 

40,810 
4B,M9 

mws 

«e[io6 
m,T!s 
wt,ei» 

tt8,M3 
S1J,7M 

rai.m 
:io;iw 

2io;35i 

808,619 

S:!S 

S  10,^81 
813,981 

£ 

31 

IS 

DO 
W 

OS 

33 
69 

32 

00 
48 

10 

7i:s»l 
8»,85»- 
S6.Ti«- 

6i3[ei7 

sz 

ttt,6e» 

fll8,8£C 
B77,eiS 
«87,2S« 
710,US 

pi 
is 

TH,E>4S 
7»4,Mr 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  until  1897,  the  Postal  Department  was - 
carried  on  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  state.  This  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the - 
country  is  scattered,  necessitating  a  proportionately  large  expenditure- 
for  the  carriage  of  mails,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  whick 
form  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.  But  it  has  alwajrsr 
been  held  that  the  safe  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails 
is  an  item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and 
social  life  of  the  state  to  be  neglected,  even  though  it  should  entail  a 
heavy  charge  upon  the  general  revenua 

The  revenue  of  the  department  for  1900  included  the  following 
amounts  : — Postage  {less  X2  j,000  approximate  value  of  postage  stamps 
used  as  duty  stamps),  £543,844  ;  electric  telegraphs,  £176.548  ;  tele 
phones,  £70,877  ;  money  order  commission,  £16,070  ;  fees  for  private 
liags  and  boxes,  £6,635  ;  collections  from  other  Governments,  £5,350  ; 
poundage  on  postal  notes,  £11,850  ;  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  £1,166. 
2   K 
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Tb« 'Cxpenditare  for  the  year  eomprised  ; — Salaries,  £424,427;  convey- 
ance of  m^ls,  £213^24;  cable  suboidiea,  etc.,  £7,082  ;  postal  nDd  tele- 
graphic working  expensu  (various),  £100,747;  poatoK^  etampe  re- 
purchaeed  from  the  public  and  need  as  remittanoee  bj  public  officials, 
£18,047  ;  and  slki-WBiiceB  to  the  Railway  Department  for  transactiog 
postal  and  public  telegn4)h  basiacBB  at  railway  offices,  £7,116. 
Exclusive  of  984  mail  oontcactcrs,  3,516  parsons  were  employed  by 
die  Department,  of  whom  1,459  were  engaged  in  the  head  office.  The 
following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Post  Office  of  New  South  Wales :- 


PMkMsABookPuoliL 

PuBtlL 

B^soad 

iDliind. 

B«rai»l 

' 

^ 

tbe  state. 

tkeSUM. 

IBK 

„ 

J 

78 



, 

J 

W 

■2.imi.3Q6 

'Vz.ioo 

Tl.HO 

1866 

15 

OS 

*?!:?« 

00 

oo 

j!m«1iixi 

Mrs 

DO 

00 

*.878.700 

00 

lan 

OD 

00 

00 

u.«»,aoo 

•0 

oo 

00 

si.fiTe.fioo 

00 

00 

t>s,2ia,ooo 

00 

M87 

00 

00 

m,oiv,«oo 

•0 

to 

00 

J8, 600,400 

00 

00 

S0,O3i:SOO 

«• 

IWO 

00 

61 

00 

S8,S47.»00 

00 

iijoo 

00 

00 

«0 

ei.wtMa 

•0 

16.700 

UM 

a 

«o 

oo 

u.osi.aM 

s.eoo 

ISM 

00 

a 

M.S7i.W0 

«S.70D 

fl,lTO,0OQ 

si.iea,toa 

SW.KOO 

IBM 

tl,»4,700 

W) 

M.M7,100 

18M 

ll.MO.MO 

w,:H,Dao 

MllOO 

16*7 

ll.6M,T«) 

no 

SS,««8,80O 

uo.an 

00 

li.ae£.ioa 

MO 

IB,«a!,U» 

00 

M«,400 

ISM 

00 

[1.0*0,«» 

»7, 881 .100 

00 

SM.MO 

00 

* 

00 

B,M1,LOO 

DO 

•* 

711.700 

The  progress  exhibited  by  the  table  just  given  is  astonishing.  In 
"1855  the  total  number  of  lettM^  and  newspapers,  inland  and  foreign, 
was  only  a  shade  over  2  niilliona  each,  where^  in  1900  the  number  of 
letters  and  ixist  cards  had  grown  to  almost  80  millions,  and  newspapers  to 
over  51  millions,  without  reckoning  more  than  14  million  packets  and 
book  parcels  which,  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  were  included  with 
the  letters. 

The  charge  on  letters  between  the  Commonwealth  States  and  the 
United  Ki^idont,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
■per  half-ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  rednood  in 
1891  to  2Jd.  By  an  arrangement  made  at  the  Foetal  Congress  held  at 
Tienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the 
other  provinces  of  Australasia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union  oa 
the  Ist  October,  1891.  Theeffect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  reduced 
rate  to  all  countries  unbraced  in  the  Union.  The  letters  posted  in 
New  South  Wales  for  countries  outside  Australasia  increased  from. 
986,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  793,600  to 
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873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900  ;  but  in  1900  the  nnmber 
of  letters  bad  increased  to  1,521,958  ;  newspapers  had  decreased  to 
801,750,  while  packets  had  increased  to  372,374. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  new^Mpon 
be  roistered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers  and  supple- 
ments must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  tj^  set  up  therein, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  transmlBaon  as  newspapers.  If  posted  within 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  newspapers  are  transmitted 
within  the  state  free,  if  not  exceeding  10  oz.  in  weight,  and  at  the  rate 
of  jd.  each  for  every  additional  10  oz.  Newspapers  for  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  (if 
printed  in  New  South  Wales)  are  charged  Jd,  each  up  to  10  oz.,  and  Jd. 
for  every  additional  10  oz.  or  fraction  thereof ;  and  to  Queensland  and 
British  New  Guiuea,  id.  for  every  2  oz.  To  the  United  Kingdom  or 
foreign  countries  the  charge  is  Id.  each  for  any  weight  up  to  4  oz.,  and 
Jd.  for  every  additioual  2  oz. 

These  regulations  which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  work  will  shortly  be  superseded  by  regulations  Issued  under  the 
terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act. 

The  folluwiag  table  shows  the  number  of  regiertered  letters  dealt  with 
during  tbe  last  seven  years.  The  figures  represent  the  business  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  prior  to  1S94  the  statistics  were  only  compiled  for  the 
General  Post  Office,  Sydney. 

Tdir.  NuDiher.  T<u.  Humbn. 

1894 856,128 

1896 902,448 

1896 951,026 

1897  998,304 

Of  the  registered  letters  iu  1699  and  1900,  there  were  respectively 
356,232  and  365,575  from  and  to  places  beyond  the  state,  and  682,536 
And  658,399  inland. 

Compared  with  tbe  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  Ne«r 
Zealand,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies 
a  favourable  position  as  regards  the  number  of  letters,  post  cards,  and 
newspapers  carried  per  bead  of  population,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
followine  table  :- 


1900 

1,023.974 

"STi^iKuSr* 

Ooontrr. 

'rfpi^'whw.. 

^" 

Him,. 

69 
66 
46 

67 
77 

ei 

.  38 
21 
24 
28 
40 
37 

65 
66 

06 
70 
60 
SS 

UnitoMi  Kingdom 

Englud  wd  W>le>.. 

South  Auitralia    

4 

New  postal  routes  to  the  extent  of  1,253  miles  w 
1900,  while  666  mile*  of  routes  were  ab«>itd<med. 


e  opc&ed  during 
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Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  sjstem  was  brought  into  operation  in  New  South 
Waios  in  January,  1863,  whea  nineteen  offices  wei-e  opened— the  head 
office  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of  the  system  was  extended  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australian  states  with  the  exception 
of  Tasmania,  and  the  number  of  offices  in  New  South  Wales  was 
increased  to  forty'Seven.  Tasmania  entered  into  the  arrangement  in 
186-5,  and  the  Department  has  continued  steadily  to  make  progress.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  transmission  of  money  orders  by  post,  remit- 
tances may  now  be  made  by  telegraph  from  all  Money  Order  Offices 
which  are  also  telegraph  offices,  to  similar  offices  in  other  states. 
Telegraphic  money  orders  are  also  issued  and  paid  at  Money  Order  Offices 
connected  by  telephones  with  the  telegraph  system.  At  the  end  of  1900 
there  were  675  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  state,  thirteen  new  offices 
having  been  established  during  the  year.  The  money  orders  issued 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,607,967,  whilst  £1,541, 535  repre- 
sented the  value  of  orders  drawn  on  the  state  and  paid  therein.  The 
net  commission  received  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of  the  twelve 
months  was  £16,347. 

Postal  notes  were  introduced  on  the  Ist  October,  1893.  They  range 
in  value  from  la.  to  20s,,  and  may  be  obtained  at  all  Money  Order  Offices, 
the  poundage  varying  from  Id.  to  4d.  Postal  notes  may  be  exchanged 
between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  except 
Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  During  1900,  the  value  of  the 
notes  of  New  South  Wales  cashed  within  the  state  was  £488,483  16s.  lid., 
and  of  those  of  other  states,  £'25,361  19s.  5d.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  system  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893  was  £548  17s.  lOd. ; 
during  the  year  1894,  £3,877  13s.  4d. ;  during  1895,  £6,316  128.  4d.  ; 
during  1896,  £7,838  17s.  4d. ;  during  1897,  £9,091  19s.  8d. ;  during 
1898,  £10,099  Is.  6d. ;  during  1899,  £10,966  Is.  Ud.;  and  during 
1900,  £11,849  12s,  Id.  Further  particulars  of  the  money  order  and 
postal  note  systems  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Private 

Post-Off  ICE  Savings  Bane. 
The  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which,  like  the  Money  Order  Office, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaater-General,  was  established  in  the 
year  1871  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the 
principal  country  towns.  The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  service  ban 
fully  kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.  In  1900  there  were  654 
Post-office  Savings  Banks — an  increase  of  17  on  the  number  open  in 
the  previous  year.  During  the  year,  60,793  new  accounts  were  opened, 
and  42,305  accounts  were  closed,  the  number  of  accounts  remaining  open 
at  the  close  of  the  year  being  198,014.  The  amount  of  deposits  received 
was  £2,995,244,— an  increase  of  £337,645  as  compared  with  the  business 
of   the  previous  year.      The  sum  of  £155,686  was  added  to  depositors' 
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Rcconnta  for  tnterest.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  ^6,045,622.  The  average  amount  of  each  deposit  was 
£6  8s.  7d.,  and  the  average  baUnce  at  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was 
£30  10s.  7^d.  Farther  information  reepecting  Savings  Banks  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Private  Finance. 

Tbleoraphs. 
The  electric  telegraph  was  first  used  by  the  public  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydney  to 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  system  has  increased  until  in  1900  there  were  961 
stations,  and  14,065  miles  of  line  open,  carrying  41,494  mile^  of  wire 
in  actual  use,  while  there  were  ICS  miles  of  line  and  414  miles  of 
additional  wire  in  course  of  construction.  The  following  table  gives  a 
view  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Branch  of  the  Post  OfBce  from 
1865  to  1900;— 


Teu. 

"mX^ 

dellnrcd, 

Actual 
rweived. 

■^ 

WUw. 

1863 

Ho. 

No. 
•138,785 

£ 
29,789 
28,550 

miles. 

inilM. 
£.980 

£ 
145,446 

ISTO 

66 

•173,812 

6,247 

195,545 

1875 

137 

•718,745 

48,657 

8,012 

253,391 

1880 

289 

1,319,537 

64,110 

13,188 

462,226 

1S6S 

*0* 

2,620,992 

155,073 

19,864 

641,669 

1886 

42S 

2,861,126 

158,128 

20,797 

666,028 

1887 

434 

3,268,733 

164,611 

31,444 

684,600 

1888 

460 

3,936,830 

185,065 

22.219 

704,912 

issg 

435 

3,932,670 

186,862 

10,732 

22,606 

713,663 

1890 

62S 

4,101,440 

193,707 

11,231 

23,698 

743,608 

isni 

674 

4,046,261 

191.319 

11,697 

24.780 

767,872 

IMS 

706 

2,076,109 

135,014 

11,905 

26.443 

801,918  ' 

1893 

724 

2,853,601 

157,482 

12,097 

27.326 

820,822 

18M 

813 

2,464,074 

147.903 

12,201 

28,036 

831,471 

ISQS 

834 

2,635,466 

146,901 

12,316 

28,799 

840,380 

1896 

8S6 

2,796.776 

150.741 

12,418 

30.820 

880,476 

1S97 

886 

2,728,360 

156.162 

12,778 

33,073 

932,412 

1898 

»1B 

2,866.570 

158.062 

la.242 

35,630 

089,423 

1809 

OU 

3,112,063 

168,758 

13,663 

38,718 

1,051,087 

1900 

get 

3,219,907 

174,805 

14,065 

41,404 

1.132,626 

*  Nmnlwr  dnpfttohed  oolj. 
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Thfl  nomber  of  telegramB  received  and  deapatched  daring  the  year, 
inJand  telegrauu  being  counted  oa«»  only,  amounted  to  3,058,720,  or 
«vw  2  per  head  for  every  individuiU  of  the  popniation. 

The  Btat«  of  telegr^hic  constmction  in  the  priacipaJ  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  latext  available  datea  ia  given  herewith.  The  figures  are 
interesting,  though  the  circuoiBtances  of  Auatralasia  and  the  older 
oountrieH  are  bo  disaimilar  as  to  make  a  comparison  between  them  more 
onrioHB  than  valuable : — 


OMMfJ. 

LhwUiIdIUIo- 

Countrj. 

U«ta>ioWim- 

0(Un*. 

Of  Win. 

"""•■ 

OtWIn. 

51,750 
27,594 
47,24S 

3.961 
10.143 
33.074 

7.360 

120.452 
58,856 

170,061 
45.944 
21,936 
91,266 

26,085 
13,879 
42.000 
3.689 
7,164 
4.584 
93,052 
I9,S6S 
8.749 
4.380 
22,400 
44,970 
192.705 

101,198 

ArgMitiDBRBptiblic  ... 
AiiBtria-HiiDgaiy 

mITco  :::::::::;::::: 

13,511 

BwSi ...:::::;:":":  ■" 

271.024 

oSh  !^.::::::::::; 

11,200 
9,367 

400..141 
285.775 

3.D6S 

NatWa  Stet«). 

933.163 

51,769 

160,d» 

Cablb  Sbrvicbs. 

At  a  Confereoce  of  the  Postal  and  Telegra^  authorities  held  in 
Sydney  in  March,  1891,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make  good  half  the  loss 
which  the  Elastem  Extension  Telegraph  Company  might  sustain  by  a 
redaction  in  the  sohedule  of  cable  chai^^es.  The  amount  to  be  guaranteed 
to  the  Company  for  the  time  during  which  the  contract  was  in  existence 
was  one-half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the  sum  of  i£237,736 
(the  amonut  of  the  Company's  receipts  in  1869,  after  deducting  out- 
payments),  the  other  half  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the  Company. 
The  amended  cable  rates  came  into  force  in  May,  1891.  For  European 
moasBgea  the  rates  were  reduced  from  9b.  4d.  to  43.  3d.  per  word  for 
ordinuy  messages  from  Sydney,  from  7s.  Id.  to  Ss.  Bd.  per  word  for 
Oovemment  messages,  and  from  2g.  8d,  to  Is.  lOd.  per  word  for  Press 
messages,  proportionate  reductions  being  made  for  messages  to  countries 
other  than  those  in  Europe.  By  a  further  agreement,  dated  November, 
1893,  the  contracting  states  decided  to  contribute  towards  such  stun 
required  to  bring  the  revenue  of  South  Attetralia  on  international 
telegrams  np  to  £37,553.     The  combined  guarantees  cost  New  South 
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Wales  in  1892  ttm  mam  of  £15,397.  A.  conference  held  ia  Melbourne 
decided,  in  view  of  tdie  heaivy  loss  to  the  states,  bo  increase  the  rate 
fbr  onlinary  meMa;^  to  4b.  9d.  pee  vord  inm  Melbourne,  equal  to 
4s.  lid.  from  Sjdnej.  The  new  rates  came  into  for«e  on  let  Jaauary, 
1893,  eoncnrrently  with  an  ^rangement  under  which  Sew  Z^iand 
became  a  coidiibidnr,  on  tdie  same  torms,  towards  the  guarantees  to  the 
Oaaqiaaj  and  South  AoBtralia  in  c(Hinecti<Mi  with  the  reduction  in  the 
intemationt^  rates. 

Prom  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in  respeot  of  the  gnaraotee  in  connection 
with  the  reduoed  rates  mentioned  above,  was  £2,056,  £273  also  being 
paid  to  South  Australia.  The  total  contribution  for  that  year  in  respect 
of  all  cable  services  was  £21,862 ;  the  aoiount  paid  by  the  state  for 
the  year  ended  30th  April,  1895,  was  £21,696 ;  while  in  the  following 
year  the  amount  was  £18,167,  in  1897,  £17,710,  in  1898,  £17,512, 
and  in  1899,  £15,165.  The  payments  to  the  Cable  Company  and  the 
South  Australian  Government  have  uow  disappeared,  the  receipts  in 
buth  oases  being  ia  excess  of  the  guarantee.  The  contributioDs  which 
New  South  WiJes  was  called  upon  to  pay  were,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  30th  April,  1900:— Victoria-Tasmania  Cable  Subsidy,  £1,494  ; 
New  Zealand  Guarantee,  £237  ;  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st 
December,  1900:— Queensland-New  Caledonia  Guarantee,  £2,000; 
toUl,  £3,731. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1892,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Soci^t^  Fran^aise  des  T^I^graphes  Sousmarins 
(row  known  as  the  Compagnie  Fran^use  des  Cables  T^l^igraphiques)  by 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  New  South 
Wales  (Queensland  having  agt«ed  to  contribute  a  like  amount),  of  an 
annual  sum  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  year,  qr 
such  smaller  sum  as  shall,  together  with  one-sixth  of  the  net  amount 
received  by  the  company  for  messages  during  the  year,  after  deducting 
working  expenses — not  exceeding  £2,400 — amount  to  £2,000,  Pro- 
viaion  was  made  that  the  Oovermueat  should  have  the  use  of  the 
cable  for  official  messages  up  to  this  amount.  In  October,  1893,  the 
cable  was  opened. 

The  eet^lishment  of  caUe  eommaoication  between  Canada  and 
Australasia  was  considered  at  a  Colonial  Conference  held  in  London 
in  1897,  when  a  resolution  was  carried  suggesting  that  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  survey  of  a  route  should  be  made.  The  construction 
of  the  Pacific  cable  was  recommended  at  the  Postal  Conference  in 
Sydney  in  1888,  and  the  AdminUl^  was  requested  to  cause  an  early 
survey  of  asuitable  route,  the  cost  to  be  home  Dy  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Australasia.  This  cable  was  also  advocated  by  an  Intercolonial 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Conference,  bdd  in  New  Zealand  during 
March.  1894,.  and  was  reaffirmed  by  conferences  of  a  similar  character, 
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■which  met  in  Hobart  ia  February,  1895  ;  in  Sydney,  ia  Jaauary,  1896; 
and  in  Hobart  in  March,  189S.  The  Colonial  Conference,  which  sat  in 
Ottawa  in  June,  1894,  also  recommended  that  such  a  cable  fihoald  be 
constructed ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  a 
Commission,  on  wliicti  the  British,  Canadian,  and  Australasian  Oovem- 
ments  were  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  best  route 
for  the  cable,  and  the  probable  coat  of  it»  construction.  This  CommiBsion 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  made  at  the  Sydney  Postal 
Conference,  which  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  equally  between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
Australasia,  and  fixRd  the  landing  places  witbin  British  territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
hy  New  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Compared  with  1891,  the  year  1900showa  an  increase  of  12,466 
oiessages,  and  of  £45,836  ii 


Y«I. 

»B«a(nlUi 

nodvtd. 

¥«. 

NewSouUi 

n«lvad. 

K. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

•1891 

14,982 

46,192 

19,836 

68,040 

1892 

16.611 

41,746 

1897 

21.028 

68.479 

1893 

16,687 

B0,625 

1898 

21,534 

66.415 

1894 

15.146 

50,567 

1899 

24.376 

1895 

17,761 

60,652 

1900 

27,448 

92,028 

•  Fnitly  old,  parUy  nen,  r 


cost  of  the  messages  are  given  below 

■- 

Forvuded. 

Reodved. 

ToUL 

M«w«. 

CoK. 

Mcanece. 

Com. 

ll«Mg«.. 

Cost. 

New  South  WnlM    .. 

No. 
27.448 
23,076 

5,562 
13,453 
18,662 

i;069 

£ 
92,028 
77,358 
14,870 
29,406 
51,653 
3,106 

No. 
24.069 
21.908 

4,168 

14.453 

14,999 

829 

£ 

74,444 
73.520 
11,271 
37,336 
39,114 
2.326 

No. 
61,617 
44,983 

9,730 
27.906 
33,661 

£ 
1S6.472 

South  AuBtralU    ...  . 
■Western  Anrtralia   .. 

68.742 

90.767 

Commonwealtli... 
NawZealaud... 

89,269 
11,823 

268,421 

42,862 

80,426 
10,316 

238,010 
33,722 

169,695 
22,139 

506.431 

101,092 

311,283 

90.742 

271,732 

191.834 

583,015 
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Telephones. 


The  total  number  of  lines  connected  with  the  telephone  system  of  the 
state  on  the  31st  December,  1900,  was  11,196,  of  which  9,470  were  in 
Sydney  and  Bubnrbi,and  1,726  in  the  country.  There  were  45  telephone 
exchanges,  and  the  number  oftelephonestaasewasl2,197.  The  length 
of  wire  used  in  the  transmission  of  measagea  cannot  be  given,  as  the 
telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for  communication  by  telephone.  Some 
particulars  regarding  telephones  in  the  Commonwealtli  States  and  New 
Zealand  in  1900  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : — 


.^ 

BxchugM. 

lUvsDDa. 

Mo. 
45 
17 
14 

9 
11 

7 

No. 
12,197 
6,138 
2,247 
1,664 
2,4*5 
1,213 

nule. 

£ 

18,393 
3,371 
3,629 
4.006 
1,194 

53,264 

TannttDia 

103 
4S 

24,S02 
8,219 

6,B87 

Tot*l 

Ifil 

33,012 
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IN  one  particular.  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  all  the  provincm 
of  Aadtrelasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especially 
those  of  the  Old  World :  wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  and  the 
violent  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  which  seema  so  peculiar  a  phase 
of  old-world  civilisation,  finds  no  [rarallel  in  these  sonthem  lands.  That 
tliere  is  poverty  in  these  provinces  is  unhappily  true ;  but  no  one  in 
Anatralasia  is  born  into  conditions  from  whicb  it  is  not  eany  to  eaoape  ; 
and  that  hereditary  pauper  class,  which  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the 
freedom  of  many  states,  has,  therefore,  no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  nine  persona  in  every 
hundred  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100;.  whereas  in  these 
states  the  proportion  is  not  less  than  16  per  cent.  This  bare  state- 
ment ^ows  the  great  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
Australian  Coumonwealtli  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No 
poor  rate  is  levied  in  these  states ;  and  although  from  time  to  time 
the  assistance  of  the  state  is  claimed  by,  and  granted  to  able-bodied 
men  who  are  unable  to  find  employment,  that  assistance  has  hitherto 
generally  taken  the  form  of  wages  and  rations  allowed  for  work  specially 
provided  by  the  state  to  meet  a  condition  of  the  labour  market  which 
is  abnormal. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  the  cause  of  charity  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  care  of 
the  imbecile  or  insane ;  and  in  granting  assistance  to  private  institu- 
tions for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  to  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  who,  through  improvidence,  and  lack  of  employment  by 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want. 
Even  where  the  Government  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
the  management  of  the  institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in 
private  hands ;  and  in  addition  to  state-aided  institutions,  there  are 
numerous  other  private  charities  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  aro  beyond  all  praise. 

Tlie  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  by  means  of  Indus- 
trial Schools,  where  children  nho  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural 
guardians,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime. 
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an  taJtea  caie  of,  educated,  uid  afterwu^s  ^prenldced  to  useful 
callings ;  and  of  reformatories  where  children  are  sequestered  whe  have 
already  committed  crime,  bat  the  accommodatiou  ia  the  latter  class  of 
uutitutioa  is  at  present  very  limtt«il,  and  mij;hG  well  be  extended. 


Public  Hospitals. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Vital  Statistics  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident  is  veiy  great.  This 
arisen  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adult  male  population  is  employed.  Though  New 
South  Wales  has  long  been  settled,  its  resources  are  by  no  means 
devetoped,  and  many  men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home  oom- 
forts  of  everyday  life,  and  from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness 
or  injury.  Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the 
oonditions  of  life  in  the  country  districts  of  the  stat«,  and  they  are 
accordingly  found  in  every  important  coontiy  town.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1900  there  were  120  hospitals  or  infirmaries  in  operation  or 
nearing  completion  in  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


H«|dUl>. 

Countrj. 

ToUL 

««™pc*iU. 

3 

1 

1 

104 

1 

FriTtfsljr  endmnd    ......... 

1 

IS 

105 

The  number  of  beds  in  Uteae  institutions  was  3,362,  of  which  2,873 
w«pe  intended  for  ordinary  cases,  and  479  for  isfectious  cases.  The 
average  cubic  space  per  bed  varied,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  between 
1,780  feet  in  the  St.  Vincent's  Ho8[Mtal,  Sydney,  and  605  feet  in  the  St. 
Ma*igaret'a  Klatemity  Hospital ;  and  in  tke  oountry,  between  1,922  feet 
in  the  Hill  End  and  Tambaroora  Hospital,  and  540  £eet  in  the  institution 
at  Sofala.  Daring  the  year,  30,590  persons  were  under  treatment  as 
indoor  patienta.  Of  this  number,  1,901  remained  from  the  previous 
year,  and  28,689  were  admitted  during  1900.  There  were  discharged 
25,269  penons,  either  as  cured  or  relieved  or  at  their  omi  request,  and 
913  as  past  idl  human  aasistance,  while  2,322  died.  The  nninber 
rwnainuig  in  hoipital  at  the  dose  at  the  year  was,  therefore,  3,066. 
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The  following  stateinent  bIiows  the  i 
and  deaths  for  the  past  t«n  fears  : — 


mber  of  admissions,  discharges. 


Y«M. 

Total 

Inatanent 

Number 
curad,  etc. 

Datlw. 

NuttbMrf 

Nucb^. 

PMcentundar 

cl™"j««-. 

1891 

19,096 

16,183 

1.577 

8-3 

1,336 

1892 

19,214 

16,372 

1,440 

7-6 

1.402 

1803 

20.424 

17,461 

1,498 

7-3 

1,4«5 

1894 

23,682 

20,269 

1,682 

71 

1.641 

1896 

25,497 

21.960 

1.829 

7-2 

1,708 

1896 

26.697 

22,915 

2,059 

77 

1,723 

1897 

27,664 

23,747 

2,016 

7-3 

1,901 

1898 

29,604 

25,^5 

2,302 

7-8 

1,877 

1809 

29,770 

34,752 

2,241 

7-5 

1,880 

1900 

30,590 

25,369 

2,322 

7-6 

i^ose 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  has  been  fairly  regular,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is  about 
the  same  in  each  year,  the  average  in  1900  being  l'!i  per  thousand. 

The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  ten 
years  was  7'5,  while  the  rate  for  1900  was  7'6,  or  O'l  above  the 
decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  is  stated  above.  The  death 
rate  of  hospitals  in  Now  South  Wales,  compared  «ith  those  of  Europe, 
is  undoubtedly  very  high,  Tlie  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaths  of  persons  already  moribund  when 
admitted,  and  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewhere 
been  pointed  out  that  deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  number  registered — a  circumstance  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to 
pioneering  enterprise.  A  lar^e  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur, 
when  not  immediately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed, 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the  most 
part  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  When  these  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excess 
of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  the  state  will  at  once  be  understood. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  made 
to  the  Government  Medical  Officer,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer 
to  assign  the  cases  to  the  different  hospitals  and  asylums  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature,  severity,  and  special  character  of  the  ailments 
&om  which  the  patients  are  suffi^ring,  and  the  accommodation  available 
at  the  various  institutions.  The  number  of  applications  dealt  with 
during  1900  was  10,812,  as  compared  with  10,51 2  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  applicants  during  1900,  1,148  received  orders  for  the  Coast 
Hospital,  1,069  for  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  1,006  for  the  Sydney 
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HoHpital,  303  for  Moorcliff,  and  20  for  the  Oarrington  Convalescent 
Hospital ;  whilst  2,966  were  recommended  for  admission  to  the  Asylums 
for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute,  3,673  received  orders  for  outdoor  trest- 
ment,  144  obtained  orders  for  trusses,  and  67  orders  for  spectacles. 
There  were  416  applicants,  or  3'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  who 
were  refused  relief,  as  not  being  fit  subjects  for  aid.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  cases,  not  individuals.  In 
some  instances  the  same  person  has  been  in  an  Institution  several  times 
during  the  ye&r. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  state  in  the  year  1900-01  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  poor  was  £15,000,  the  principal  beneficiaries  being 
the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  the  Sydney  Hospital,  the  Moorclifi 
Hospital,  and  the  Carriogton  Convalescent  Hospital.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  average  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  sick  persons  has  been  £13,074.  These  sums  are  in  addition  to  £10,750 
granted  during  1900-01  to  the  principal  hospitals — -namely,  £4,416 
to  the  Sydney  Hospital,  £3,885  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  £999 
to  the  Carrington  Hospital,  £1,450  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children — 
and  to  £55,026  paid  on  account  of  country  and  suburban  hospitals, 
namely,  special  grants,  £9,702  ;  general  subsidy,  £44,798  ;  and  in  aid 
of  building  funds,  £526  ;  while  towai-ds  the  rent  of  Moorcliff  and 
Victoria  Lodge  the  Government  paid  £350,  and  the  expenditure  on 
the  State  Hc>spital  at  Little  Bay  amounted  to  £13,101  for  the  year. 
According  to  the  hospital  accounts,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  hospitals  in  the  Metropolitan  area  ai'eraged, 
for  the  last  five  years,  £45,428  per  annum,  the  amount  for  1900  being 
£46,489 ;  while  on  the  country  hospitals  the  expenditure  by  the  state 
totalled  £42,171  for  the  last  year,  the  average  for  five  years  being£36,056. 
These  amounts  are  irrespective  of  payments  for  attendance  on  Aborigines; 
expenses  attending  special  outbreaks  of  disease  in  country  districts, 
which  are  met  from  the  general  medical  vote  ;  and  the  maintenance  in 
the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  of  a  large  number  of  chronic 
and  incurable  hospital  cases. 

The  mere  mention  of  this  liberal  state  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  might,  without  explanation,  lead  to  a  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  tlie  amount  of  destitution  in  the  community.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  state  that  out  of  the  10,812  persons  who 
applied  for  hospital  treatment  at  the  Government  expense,  or  for 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  during 
the  year  1900,  only  3,699  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
while  851  came  from  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  5,310  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  952  frooi  other  countries,  including  72 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  95  Indians.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
while  the  natives  of  the  United  Eingdom  form  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  population  of  the  state,  they  furaish,  nevertheless,  nearly 
one-half  of  those  seeking  hospital  relief.  The  total  number  of  appHciints, 
exclading  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  was  7,113,  of  whom  581 
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had  been  leae  tluua  twelve  monttw  in  the  state,  421  tms  thAu  tax 
montha,  &nd  157  leaa  than  one  month.  It  is  not  an  iufraqnent  oocnr- 
rence  to  find  pfttiento  ■who  ^ply  for  hoapiUl  relief  ftdmit  that  they  have 
arrived  direet  from  a  neaghbouring  state,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Uua  rdief.  Many  arrive  in  the  laat  atage  of  phthiaia,  or  in  a 
oonditioa  of  Tronic  ill-health,  and  the  adoption  of  aome  legislation,  uiofa 
aa  exists  in  otjier  states,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  peraona  likely  to 
become  a  charge  upon  the  community,  ia  a  preasing  neceaaity. 

Little  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relieE 
afforded  by  ho^itais,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  ao  important  as 
indoor  relief ;  neverthelaaa,  the  number  of  out^loor  patients  during  1900 
was  returned  as  6^22$. 

Omitting  from  consideration  tbe,Govemment  establish ment  at  Little 
Bay,  tiie  expendiCure  in  1900  of  all  tJie  hoapitala  of  the  atate,  £or 
pDrpoaea  other  Uian  building  and  repairs,  was  £  1 30, 1  €5,  representtng  an 
average  of  £42  9s.  Id.  per  bed.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  tlie 
truth,  as  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  out-patients,  but  the  informs  ' 
tion  is  not  available.  The  average  cost  of  each  indoor  patient  treated 
waa  £4  lOa.  dd.  The  subaoriptions  and  donations  roceivod  from  private 
persons  amounted  to  £65,740,  while  the  receipts  from  patients  were 
^30,455 ;  and  the  miscellaneoua  receipts  amounted  to  £16,394; 
in  all,  £102,5ti9  from  private  souroce  and  from  patient&  From  the  state, 
the  sum  of  £71,952  was  reoeived,  so  that  the  total  revenue  of  ho^itala 
from  all  souroes  was  £174,541.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  tbeee  institutions  for  tbo  year  1900 : — 


»U.ropol>U-. 

coumnr. 
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Beeeq*.- 

£ 
29,781 
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42,171 
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86,195 
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Other  «ourc«a. 
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80.209 
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5,728 
49,147 
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11.018 
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The  «xpeiiditure  in  connsctioii  with  the  Idtt]«  Bay  Hospital  bas  not 
been  included  in  the  tigures  stated  ftbove,  that,  inatitutiou  beini^  entirely 
in  the  honde  of  the  G&venuQoat.  At  this  hoepital,  S,5i:i  patients  ven 
bFCAted  during  the  year.  The  average  neinW  resident  daily  was  214, 
«nd  the  aven^  stay  in  hospital  o£  diecharged  patients  ivas  30  duya. 
IVra  were  133  deaths,  and  1,673  patiwits  wero  discharged  cured,  39S 
relieved,  and  81  unrelieved.  Tlie  number  of  lejwre  under  detention  mt 
the  hisaret  on  31st:  December,  1899,  was  13,  and  at  the  end  of  1900, 
n.  At  the  end  of  1695  there  were  37  pati^ita  in  the  institutioQ,  birt 
in  uoordanoe  widi  arnuigemants  made  by  the  Government  of  the  state 
21  Chinew  were  repatriated  during  the  years  1896  and  1897.  Of  the  11 
inmates  of  the  laiaret  at  the  close  of  1 900,  5  were  natives  of  New  South 
Wales,  1  of  Java,  1  of  Fyi,  lof  Tanna,  1  of  the  United  States,  and  2  were 
Chinese.  The  expenditure  on  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  during  1900  was 
£16,731,  30  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  state  on  hospitals  amounted 
to£t63,642.  The  grow  oKpenditure  by  the  Government  during  the  Unan- 
cial  year  1900-01  upon  all  hospitals  and  asylums,  with  the  exception  of 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  MissioQ  Stations  for  Aborigines,  was  £225,570, 
or  inclusive  of  these  institutions,  £353,909.  This  sum  includes  £60,353 
expended  on  the  asylums  for  the  infirm  and  destitute;  £4,143  for  the 
support  of  women  and  children  in  benevolent  asylums  ;  £10,667  for  the 
maintenance  of  deserted  children,  paupers,  itc. ;  £2,819  granted  to  the 
Benevolent  Society,  Sydney ;  and  £2,000  to  the  Benevolent  Society, 
Ifewcastle.  The  Government  institutions  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
adnlta,  viz.,  tli«  two  asylums  at  Parramatta,  the  asylums  at  Liverpool, 
Newingtoii,  and  Kookwood,  and  the  oott^e  homes  for  married  couples  at 
Parramatta, contained  altogether  4,093  inmatesattheendof  1900.  ,  The 
number  of  inmates  in  eaoh  institntion  will  be  found  in  tables  on  page 
-534,  but,  in  addition  to  the  indoor  relief,  considerable  aid  is  extended 
.to  the  outeide  poor.  Apart  from  medical  advioe  and  medicines,  outdoor 
relief  consists  largely  of  suf^lies  of  prorisions.  Information  showing 
tliefullexteat  of  the  reli^  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions  is  not  available, 
but  the  goods  gratuitously  distributed  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
Sydney,  during  the  year  1900,  were  as  follow: — Bread,  156,511  loaves; 
floor,  68,843  lb. ;  meftt,  111,729  lb.;  tea,  10,993  lb.;  sugar,  45,673  lb; 
sago,  5,038  lb. ;  rice,  9,918  lb  ;  oatmeal,  8,509  lb.  ;  aiTowroot,  108  lb. ; 
and  milk,  577  quarta.  Boots  and  blankets  also  formed  portion  of  the 
bounty  distributMi.  The  cost  of  provisions  distributed  during  the  year 
was  £3,093  for  ordinary  caaee. 

Besidee  hospitals  properly  so-oaUed,  there  exist  various  institutions 
for  the  reception  of  fallen  wtnuen  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  for  the  relief  of  consumptives  ;  for  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  destitute  women  ;  for  gi^anting  casual  aid  to  indigent 
persona ;  for  tlie  help  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poMS  which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  people.  Steps  were  taken  in  connec- 
ticm  with  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  to  collect  a  fund 
for  the  etiablisbmeut  of  a  new  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  where  the 
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treatment  of  persons  Buffering  from  phthUis  might  be  carried  out  UDcler 
the  most  favourable  oonditions,  and  in  the  light  which  the  lat«st  medical 
knowledge  has  thrown  upon  this  insidious  disease.  Until  this  fund 
shall  have  reached  sufficient  proportions  to  altow  of  the  original  purpose 
being  carried  out,  its  promoters  have  taken  over  the  Consumptives' 
Home  at  Thirlmere,  which  was  established  years  ago  by  private 
benevolence. 

The  Infants'  Home,  Aahfield ;  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Glebe ; 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Newtown,  besides 
other  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  receive  help  from  the 
Government;  but  they  are  maintained  principally  by  private  contributions. 
The  management  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institutions  for  tho 
relief  of  the  sick,  is  in  the  hands  of  committees  elected  by  persons 
subscribing  towards  their  support.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
several  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
supported  entirely  by  private  charity.  At  the  City  Night  Refuge  and 
Soup  Kit«hen  there  were  no  less  than  108,210  meaU  given  during  1900, 
and  shelter  was  provided  in  48,852  instances. 


Destitute  Children. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liable  from 
their  environment  to  become  criminal  is  naturally  surrounded  with  very 
great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many  years  ago  by  the 
establishment  of  tho  orphanages  at  Parramatta  and  the  destitute 
children's  asylum  at  Randwick,  as  well  as  the  Yemen  Training  Ship 
for  boys,  and  the  Biioela  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  for  girls. 
The  system  of  crowding  children  in  large  establishments  was  rightly 
considered  as  open  to  many  grave  objections,  and  in  1880  a  scheme 
of  separate  tt^tment  was  inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to 
whose  charge  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  state  were 
entrusted. 

The  State  Children's  Relief  Board  commenced  its  operations  on  the 
5th  April,  1881,  with  24  boys  and  35  girls,  or  a  total  of  69  children. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board  has  dealt  with 
no  less  than  10,862  children,  who  have  been  removed  for  boarding  out 
from  the  state  institutions  of  the  province,  and  others  partly  supported 
by  public  contributions.  Of  that  number,  6,952  children  had  been 
either  discharged  to  their  parents  or  otherwise  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Board,  so  that  there  were  remaining  under  its  charge 
on  the  5th  April,  1901,  3,910,  of  whom  2,205  were  boys  and  1,705  were 
girls.  Of  these  children,  2,300,  comprising  1,301  boys  and  999  girls, 
were  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  to  be  eligible  after  strict  inquiry 
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by  the  Board.  The  rates  of  payment  range  up  to  10s.  per  week,  the 
highest  rates  beingpaidforinfantAanderoneyear,  who  require  more  than 
ordinary  care,  ajid  the  lowest  for  children  boarded  out  to  their  own 
mothers.  A  Btrict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  officer^  of  the  Board 
in  order  to  see  that  ^e  children  are  not  ilt-treated  or  neglected,  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  voluntary  lady  Timtors  acting  in  the  various 
districts  who  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  these  children  of  the  state. 
Besidestheboarded-outchildren,  there  were  also,  in  April,  1901,114  who 
had  been  adopted  without  payment,  and  who  were,  in  Uie  main,  treated  by 
their  foster-parents  as  though  they  were  their  own  kin ;  52  of  these 
adopted  children  were  boys,  and  63  were  girls.  Then  there  were  761  boys 
and  494  girls,  or  1,255  children  in  all,  who  were  f^prenticed  but  were 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  Of  the  remainder,  149  were  in  tfao 
cottage  homes,  29  were  boarded  without  subsidy,  29  absconded,  5  were 
over  age,  13  were  in  hospital,  and  16  in  the  depAt.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  practical  success  of  the  boarding-out  system  is  exemplified  by 
the  expansion  shown  in  these  figures.  Over  two  thousand  children 
have  grown  up  and  been  taught  useful  trades  and  profitable  occupations 
many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  pauper 
population. 

During  the  year,  1,684  applications  were  received  by  the  Board  for 
State  Children.  Of  these  appUcations,  1,358  were  inquired  into  by  the 
Inspectors  attached  to  the  Department,  with  the  result  that  884  were 
approved  of,  and  474  were  refused — in  most  cases  because  the  character 
of  the  applicants  did  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  Board.  The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  children  out- 
to  nurse  with  healthy  matronly  women  in  the  country  districts  has- 
been  found  to  work  well.  In  April,  1901,  there  were  101  such 
children  under  control,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £1,900;  and  there 
were  143  children  under  the  control  of  guardians,  by  whom  they  had 
been  adopted,  or  to  whom  no  subsidy  was  paid  by  the  state.  Of  the 
apprentices,  nearly  all  the  girls  were  in  domestic  service,  while  tbe- 
greater  proportion  of  the  boys  were  with  farmers,  orchardists,  store- 
keepers, and  artisans  in  healthy  country  districts.  Taken  as  a  whole,, 
the  apprentices  are  taming  out  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  seldonb 
there  are  any  serious  complaints  either  from  the  children  or  from  their 
guardians.  Although  the  great  majority  of  the  children  dealt  with  by 
the  State  Children's  Relief  Board  passed  through  the  Central  Home  at 
Paddington  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  system  of  prompt  removal 
to  the  country,  the  average  daily  number  at  that  institution  was 
not  more  than  22.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  extending  to  the  dependent  children  of  this  country  the 
privileges  of  family  life  and  home  training  in  place  of  the  monotonous 
and  artificial  style  of  living  in  large  asylums  has  been  attended  with 
Bucoeasful  results,  and  the  cost  to  the  state,  equal  to  £10  17s.  Od.  per 
child  dealt  with  after  deducting  parents'  contributions,  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  a 
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.  Tht  number  of  children  under  tka  control  of  the  Board  in  April  of 
Mch  je»x  sinc«  1661  is  ahonm  in  ^e  following  table,  Ehiring  1901  the 
deaths  nunilKred  16,  of  Kiuch  9  were  males  and  7  females: — 
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The  ages  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inaaiguratiea  of  the  Boud'a 
-operatioDs  are  as  follow : — 
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The  largest  number  of  children  dealt  with  hj  the  Board  have  been 
leoeived  &om  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  6,()05  having  been  traow- 
ferred  from  that  inatitution  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1901;  while  from  the 
Sandwick  Asylum  307,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Farramatta,  362 
children  have  been  taken.    The  orphan  schools  were  closed  in  Septembn, 
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1886,  aod  the  children  wto  would  fbnoerly  li&v«  b«en  sent  to  them 
are  now  taken  change  of  by  the  Board.  Tlie  remaining  children  -wem. 
retnored  from  other  public  institutions  and  hospitals :  From  the  Yernon 
and  Sobraon,  416 ;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  89  ;  from  the 
Industrial  School,  Parramatta,  185  ;  fron  the  Shafteej^rj  Reformatoiy, 
408  ;  from  Little  Bay  Hospital,  30 ;  from  the  Benevolent  Society, 
Kewcaatle,  55;  from  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  20 ;  from  the  CThitdren's 
Hospital,  24 ;  from  the  Sydney  Hospital,  17';  from  the  Boye'  Home, 
Rydalmero,  71  ;  from  the  Cftrpenterian  Reformatory,  41 ;  from  the 
St  AtoysiwH  Home,  84;  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution, 
34;  from  Newington,  39;  from  other  iostitutions,  29;  and  boftrded-out 
from  depot,  2,046  ;  making  a  total  of  10,862  as  aforesaid.  The  gross 
amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  the  year  on  the  State 
Children's  Relief  Department,  including  the  Parramatta  and  Mittagong 
Cottage  Homes,,  wag  X44,182,  and  parents'  contribntions  toward  the 
maintenance  of  their  children  and  over-issues  amounted  to  £1,760, 
leaving  the  net  Government  expenditure  at  £42,422. 

From  returns  prepared  it  is  estimated  that  since  the  initiation  of  the 
boarding-out  system  it  has  saved  not  Teas  than  £190,000  to  the  state, 
and  the  children  individually  are  more  satisfactorily  treated  than  could 
be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions.  The  number  of  destitute  children 
in  state  institutions,  including  boarders  paid  for  by  the  G«vemment,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  fallows : — 


T-.. 

HMrtwi 

Tav. 

N.»b». 

1891 

2.111 

I89e 

3,240 

18K 

2.239 

1S97 

3,165 

U93 

2,602 

1896 

3,220 

1894 

2,708 

1899 

3,368 

laOfi 

3,01  L 

1900 

3,287 

Aa  the  table  shows,  the  figures  for  1899  are  the  highest  for  the  ten 
years,  the  returns  for  1900  showing  a  decrease  of  71  on  this  total. 

Pour  indastrial  schools  and  reformatories  are  maintained  by  the 
state.  These  are  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  and  the  Shaftesbury 
Reformatory  for  girls;  the  Sobraon  training-ship  for  boys ;  and  the 
Carpenterian  Reformatoiy  at  Eastwood,  also  for  boys.  The  training-ship 
for  a  long  time  was  used  practically  as  a  reformatory  as  well  as  an  indus- 
trial school,  for  the  absence  of  a  reformatory  led  to  many  boys  appearing 
before  the  Courts  being  sent  to  the  ship.  In  August,  1895,  however, 
the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was  opened  on  part  of  the  Brush  Farm 
Estate,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  receive  therein  criminal  boys, 
and  to  subject  them  to  proper  discipline  and  to  teach  them  useful 
trades.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  confinvd  ia 
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tiie  indiiBtru]  Bchools  and  reformatories  during  the  last  ten  years.     The 
ship  used  as  ^e  training  school  for  bo^s  was  formerly  the  Yemon  :^ 


Y«. 

Vmionor 

Bobmon. 

ToW. 

lesi 

230 

80 

32 

312 

1892 

278 

78 

26 



381 

1893 

SOS 

103 

22 

4S8 

18M 

349 

117 

2 



468 

1895 

3S0 

120 

1 

30 

631 

1896 

331 

124 

16 

91 

561 

1897 

321 

113 

18 

81 

633 

1898 

306 

110 

19 

86 

620 

1899 

318 

103 

19 

91 

527 

1900 

328 

97 

30 

102 

657 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  destitute  cliildren  i 
pablic  and  private  institutions  during  the  ten  years  ended  1900 


Rudwick 

^1«™ 

Home, 
Aihflald. 

Bute  Children'- Belief 

Other 

UoilL 

Bo«nM  ant. 

InOotUce 

1891 

183 

147 

62 

1.389 

122 

23 

1,916 

1802 

176 

153 

60 

1,464 

143 

668 

2,554 

1893 

172 

119 

42 

1,741 

163 

679 

2.80S 

1894 

148 

83 

59 

1,948 

146 

842 

3,226 

1895 

146 

135 

50 

2.266 

162 

867 

3,016 

1806 

146 

147 

43 

2,488 

102 

879 

3,855 

1897 

166 

lie 

66 

2,434 

147 

925 

3,832 

1898 

168 

82 

41 

2,379 

143 

1,147 

3,950 

1890 

149 

111 

63 

2,348 

161 

1,084 

3.906 

1900 

.3, 

87 

48 

2,300 

149 

1,049 

3,764 

For  the  first  five  years  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  number 
of  destitute  children  averaged  3,834  per  aunum,  or  2-33  per  thousand 
of  the  total  population ;  while  for  the  last  live  years  the  yearly  average 
was   3,861,  or  2-92    per  thousand.     The  actual   increase  of  destitute 
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children,  however,  is  not  m  great  as  these  figares  show,  for  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period  the  returns  received  from  the  private  institutions 
were  not  so  complete  as  they  are  now. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  nomber  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  pnblio 
and  private  character  at  the  end  of  1900.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
Oovemment  asylums  are  included  the  2,478  children  supported  by 
the  State  Children's  Belief  Department  ;— 

Initituttons.  ChUdisD. 

GoTemment 3,287 

Poblio    245 

Chnrchof  EngUuid 67 

Roman  Cathofic  Church    662 

We»ley«i 22 

Salvation  Army IS 

Total 4,321 

The  number  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  at 
the  end  of  1896  was  4,416,  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  95  during 
the  five  years.  The  deaths  of  children  in  charitable  institutions 
in  1900  numbered  140,  the  total  for  1896  being  171.  In  the  number 
for  each  year  the  deaths  of  boorded-out  children  are  included. 


Destitute  Adults. 

Th«  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  years  of  age  and  o%-6r, 
who  were  inmates  of  the  various  nsyturas  of  the  state  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1900,  was  5,068,  of  whom  3,579  were  males,  and  1,489  females 
The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  asylums  are  persons  of  very 
advanced  years  who  are  unable  to  work.  The  inmates  of  the  Benevolent 
Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  and  of  a  number  of  similar  institntions,  form 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute 
women  who  use  the  institutions  as  lying-in  hospitals.  The  numbers  of 
males  and  females  in  the  various  institutions,  with  the  ratioper  l,000of 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  are  appended. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  returns  may  not  have  been  quite  complete  ; 
but  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  scora,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  has  been  a  serious  increase  in  the  number  of 
admittedly  destitute  persons  since  1891,  As  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  small  societies  in  existence 
receiving  Government  aid,  the  work  of  which  might  well  bo  carried  on  by 
<Mie  efficiently-managed  organisation,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping  and  imposition.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Oovemment  aid  to  charitable  societies  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  ar« 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  expenditure  is  judiciously  con- 
trolled. The  Metropolitan  Charities  Association,  formed  in  1897, 
made  some  attempt  at  organination  of  charitable  aid  but  beinir  a  pui'eLy 
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ttdnutkry  body  and  Iiarmg  no  state  reoognition,  its  efiorts  were  not 
sUanded  vitfa  my  groat  «uooese.  MeanwhUe,  as  will  be  seen  from  ihs 
figures  given  on  page  536,  New  South  Wales  has  a  lai^r  proportioB 
of  indoor  panpen  tbui  Scotland,  and  it  ie  Botfar  below  tliat  ik  i^gland 
«Bd  Wal^  althon^  in  the  United  Ktagdom  tlrare  is,  of  oonrse,  a 
larf^  amonnt  of  Bystematic  oatdoor  relief  : — 


P«  1,1)00 

Yur. 

U*l». 

Fonadte. 

ToW. 

lUt. 

FsmAt. 

Total. 

18D1 

2,239 

860 

3,088 

6-6 

27 

4-3 

IKH 

2.827 

1,078 

6-8 

3-3 

5-3 

1893 

2.913 

1.077 

3;B92 

6-8 

S-3 

6-3 

.    3,915 

6 '3 

5-1 

3,004 

4,2S1 

3-6 

5-3 

1696 

2,935 

1,230 

4,1S5 

6-5 

3-5 

5-2 

1887 

S.M8 

1,441 

4,879 

7-6 

4-0 

S-9 

1898 

3,501 

3-8 

5-9 

1899 

1,476 

5,082 

7-9 

4-0 

6-0 

1900 

8;579 

1,489 

5,0*8 

7-8 

34 

6-0 

The  following  shows 

the  various 

Benevolent  Asy 

«ms  at  the  close  of  the  yearB 

1891  to  1900:— 

Vht. 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 
1 

»B 

ToW. 

X 

1 

Owot^ 

BtTML 

;IBri^ 

&! 

1 

=1 

1MH 

lai 

491 

?93  1      938 

284 

B2 

44 

34  1  340 

1892 

no 

M« 

312 

fit 

41  1  993 

1898 

tt5 

677 

887         984 

332 

43 

VB 

63 

40|  809 

3,992 

1894 

KH 

639 

786         995 

321 

43 

379 

42 

3,915 

1895 

105 

f!37 

844      1,076       296 

44 

45r7 

46 

39     737 

rsB« 

105 

602 

779  '      982  :    345 

44 

fl«3 

48 

39  '698 

4.HB 

a 

IMA 

43 

46     894 

«S  1  725 

910 

1,186       380 

44 

mi 

40 

SO     825 

1899 

63     819 

967 

1,146       366 

22 

7«4 

4<l 

65     S40 

5,082 

190U 

£7 1  sei 

1 

844 

942       359 

42 

1,055 

34 

57     827 

5.W« 

He  liverpool  A^yl'sni  and  the  two  large  mstitDtions  at  Farramatta 
are  hoses  for  m^es ;  tibe  Benevoleiit  Asyhun,  Sydney,  is  for  femalefi ; 
and  the  inststation  at  N«wington  is  used  chiefly  for  persoiia  of  tlda  aex. 
OU^  and  intfigent  marned  oonpks  have  tlie  use  -of  Uie  Oottage  Homes, 
Farramatta,  i^ohwere  opened  in  Marcfa,  I88S.  Owing  to  the  Myhms 
Wt  Liverpool  and  ParnHsattM  bectnning  overorowded,  lite  Oovemmsit, 
Coring  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  the  buildings  erected 
«t  Rookweod  several  yean  pfevkmdy,  and  intended  for  s  reformatory 
for  boys,  tltoagfa  iiev«r  used  for  that  parpose ;  oonseqnently,  in  Mardi, 
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1893,  tite  premiseB  were  i^nsd  aa  «ii  additional  o^lum  for  male 
inmates,  of  whom  tli^e  wei»  292  in  the  iturtituticni  at  tie  close  af  tb« 
3'ear,  sad  tbia  number  had  iaioreaaei  to  1,0&5  at  tke  end  of  1900. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  fsond  the  numbw  of  adult  male  and 
fomale  inniates  of  «U  charitable  ittstitatioBs  iraa  whidt  inftHinatioa 
waa  recatved  at  the  clooe  ef  ISdO  : — 


-.-^ 

U>I«. 

FtOMlM. 

T.U. 

OoTeTDDNDt 

3,297 
171 
27 
00 
29 
8 

810 
257 
<6 

3H 
67 
S 

4,167 

428 

PttbKe „ 

Hebrew 

Total    

8,SB2 

1.496 

fi,068 

This  total  is  14  leas  tlian  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  which 
stood  at  5,032,  the  highest  yet  recorded.  Daring  1900  the  deaths  of 
893  adults  took  place  in  the  various  institutions. 

Adding  together  the  nnmbws  of  adoUe  and  childreQ  in.  order  to 
show  the  pn^iortion,  as  oompKred  with  the  whole  population,  of  the 
destitute  in  the  state,  the  ratios  per  1,000  for  the  last  ten  years  are 
found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


AdlJl*. 

Total 

Par  1,000  oi- 

T«M. 

ls  yem. 

Adult 

PO^L.. 

IWl 

2,258 

3,0BD 

5,847 

61 

■    4-3 

4-d 

lem 

2,935 

8,906 

a,S40 

8« 

6-8 

57 

ism 

S,S34 

3,99E 

7,236 

6-6 

S-3 

s-» 

18M 

3.8W 

S.915 

7,8W 

7-7 

81 

6-> 

1896 

*,U7 

4,261 

8,398 

8-4 

S-3 

8* 

ISH 

M)6 

4,166 

8,581 

8-8 

S-2 

i-9 

160! 

4,MB 

4,879 

ft,M4 

8« 

<-« 

7-0 

tSD8 

4^0 

4.eM 

»,3a4 

8-6 

rh» 

7-0 

ISN 

4.»» 

5,082 

9,422 

8-4 

61 

7-0 

1900 

4,J21- 

5,068 

9,389 

B'3 

6-0 

6-9 
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It  will  be  Been  from  the  &bove  table  that  the  proportioa  of  indoor 
paupers  has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  past  four  years,  but 
although  still  small  compared  with  the  rate  of  Ireland,  it  is  now  about 
equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  excess  of  t^t  of  Scotland. 
The  proportion  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  in 
the  workhouses  and  oUier  institutions  of  a  similar  character  at  tJie  coat 
of  the  ratepayers  was  aa  follows  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  year  1900 : — 

EngUod  HidW&lei    6'8  p«r  thoneatid. 

Scotland    S-l  „ 

Ireland    9-7 

United  Kingdom    6-9  „ 

as  against  6'9  per  thousand  in  New  South  Wales  dependent  upon  the 
state  and  private  charity  for  support  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  not  included  in  these 
figures.  If  this  were  taken  into  consideration  the  proportions  would 
be: — England  and  Walea,  24-8  per  thousand  ;  Scotland,  231  ;  Ireland, 
33-1  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  24-5  per  thousand. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
state  during  the  year  1900  were  as  shown  below.  The  figures  do  not 
include  the  money  received  and  expended  by  several  denominational 
institutions  the  financial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public: — 

£  £ 

B«ceipt> ; —  Diabnrsementa  i— 

Goremmentaid  125,368        Building!  and  repain.. 9,406 

Private  oontribations 2li,044       Maintetiatice  (incfading  saU- 

Othor  aoarcei  29,630  riea) 148,044 

Other  expeiwea 15,737 

Total £180,0*2  Total £173,187 


Treatment  OP  THE  Insane. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Vital 
Statistics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident  in  hospital 
during  1900  was  4,1'74,  while  the  total  number  under  care  was  5,23G. 
These  numbers  include  those  resident  at  the  three  licensed  houses  for  the 
insane  at  Cook's  River,  Picton,  and  Ryde.  The  gross  expenditure  on 
hospitals  for  insane,  wholly  supported  by  the  state,  during  1900,  was 
£115,790,while  the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  toX17,600, 
leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  £98,190.  The  average  weekly 
cost  per  patient  was  10s.  9}d.,  without  deducting  collections,  and  9s.  2<L 
after  these  were  deducted,  while  the  net  annual  expenditure  per  head 
of  population  was  Is.  5d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  state  on  all 
institutions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  patients  in  the  Reception  House,  Darlinghurst,  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  South  Australian  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  insane  patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  District,  and  of  general 
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expenses,  was  £131,452,  and  the  total  collections  amounted  to  £I7,S39, 
BO  that  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £103,613.  The 
arrangement  by  which  a  number  of  Government  patients  were  main- 
tained at  the  licensed  house  at  Cook's  lUver  ceaeed  at  the  end  of  1894. 
A  few  weeks  previously  all  the  Govemroent  patients  were  removed  to 
the  public  institutions,  the  majority  being  sent  to  Rydalmere,  where  new 
wards  had  been  erected  ;  thus,  at  that  date,  for  tho  first  time  for  twenty- 
eight  yean,  the  whole  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  the  Government 
were  housed  within  the  walla  of  its  own  institutions.  The  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  by  tlie  greatest  humanity,  and 
the  hospitals  are  fitted  with  all  convenieuces  and  appliances  which 
modem  science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remore  the 
affliction  under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

Fbotection  of  the  Aboriqines. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  guardianship  over  them.  There  are  also  seven  stations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines.  These  are  Cumerot^unga,  on  the  river 
Murray;  Warangesda,  on  the  Murrumbidgee, ;  Brewarnna,  on  the 
Darling  ;  Brungle,  near  Gundagai ;  Grafton  ;  Lismore  ;  and  WoUaga 
Lake,  near  BermaguL  The  three  first-named  stations  were  formerly 
under  the  control  of  a  society  called  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Associa- 
tion, who  were  responsible  to  the  Board  for  their  administration.  This 
association  was  dissolved  a  few  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  members  of 
its  Council  were  appointed  to  the  Board.  The  natives  at  these  settle- 
ments are  comfortably  housed,  and  are  encourt^ed  to  devote  their 
energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  and  elementary  educa- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  children. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1900  for  the  benefit 
of  the  aborigines  was  £17,849.  This  included  an  expenditure  of 
£9,128  by  the  Board  on  aborigines  generally  ;  £501)  in  connection 
with  the  Home  for  Aborigines  at  Grafton ;  £228  for  the  fares  of 
aborigines  travelling  on  the  railway ;  and  £2,966  in  connection  with 
the  Cumeroogunga,  Warangesda,  and  Brewarrina  aboriginal  stations. 
The  sum  of  £973  was  expended  on  medical  attendance  and  medicine ; 
£1,098  on  school  buildings,  books,  etc.  ;  £2,666  on  blankets,  clothing, 
etc. ;  £49  for  burial  expenses  ;  and  £75  for  salaries.  The  aborigines 
are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Population. 

Total  ExPEiTDrniRB  on  Charity. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  state  in  connection  with  all  forms  of 
relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  amounted  in  1900  to  £487,736  ;  adding  to  this  the  amount 
of  private  subecriptions,  donations,  and  other  receipts  of  hospitals,  etc.. 
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the  pocR*  Mid  the  -nufartmiate  bonc^ted  doring  tlie  year  to  the  extant 
of  about  £S62,000.  This  san,  tiiongh  not  excwsive  in  propoitiaQ  to 
the  population,  appears  to  be  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of 
t^e  Btate,    which  should   preclude  the  neoeasi^  {d  tso  many  i 


Oovtaxassn  L&Borm  Bmnuo. 

Owii^  to  the  Bfcoppage  of  public  and  private  works  eonseqaent  upon 
depreasian  in  the  tnoiMiy  market,  thore  were,  in  tins  latter  part  of  1891, 
a  ha^  number  of  persons  in  the  state  who,  though  able  and  willing 
to  work,  were  unable  to  fiml  employment.  60  great  an  amouict  of 
this  kind  of  distress  was  in  exist«noe  that  the  <3ov«mneDt  felt  ctMnpelled 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  helping  genuine  workers  to  the  em- 
ployment they  were  deeiroua  of  obtaining ;  and  in  February,  1892,  a 
labour  Bureau  was  formed,  where  those  who  wanted  work  done  could 
oblain  labour,  and  those  who  desired  to  work  could  obtain  partdcolars 
as  to  the  demand  in  their  respective  caUings.  So  charge  is  made  tor 
registration,  and  the  matter  <^  wages  is  left  to  be  settled  between  the 
parties  conoemed.  Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1901,  the  number  of  mea 
for  whom  employment  was  found  by  the  Head  Office  and  its  branches 
totalled  107,325. 

LaBOUB  COKMOSIOS. 

In  1900  a  Commission,  consisting  of  four  members,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  all  matters  in  connection  with  labour  not  absorbed  fay 
private  enterprise,  and  to  advise  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry 
thereon.  The  Commission  abolished  the  unsatisfactory  system  ol 
balloting  for  employment,  and  initiated  an  excellent  scheme  of  re^s- 
tratioa  under  which  appUcants  have  equal  chances  of  securing  work  in 
fair  rotation.  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  act  as  labour  agents  in  various 
parta  of  the  state,  and  advise  the  Commisdoners  as  to  conditione  of 
employment  in  their  districts.  In  addition  to  providing  labour  for  the 
unemployed  certain  concessions  are  made,  such  as  rednced  railway 
fares,  supply  of  damping  outfit  at  cost  price,  conveyance  at  Oovemment 
expense  to  the  scene  of  their  work  if  distant  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  railway  line,  and  varions  others. 
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EXCLUDING  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  there  were  in 
Nev  South  Wales,  at  tiie  e&d  oE  March,  1901,  69,439  holdings  of 
1  acre  and  upwards  in  ertent.  Twenty  years  previoosly  such  holding 
aumbered  39,992.  The  number  increased  during  the  period  by  ovw  73 
per  cenL,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the  holdings  advanced  front 
24,193,318  acres  to  46,043,244  acres,  the  increase  r^resenting  over 
90  per  cent.  "Die  average  area  of  cdienated  holdings  gradually  rose 
from  753  acnw  in  1682  to  770  acres  in  1883  ;  between  1884  and  1892 
this  average  increased  very  little  ;  while  in  1893  the  figures  took  a 
downward  moT«me&t,  falling  to  S63  acres  in  1901.  This  decline  in  the 
mvengfi  area  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
'  the  advanoe  in  this  respect  having  been  pronounced  mnce  1872.  'SHie 
following  table  gives  tjie  amiBal  average  for  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


KJUmh. 

ATen«ri»ot 

SllUndL 
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1E95 
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778 

1808 
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1889 
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1890 

6H 

18M 

787 
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682 

1891 

780 

1001 
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The   subjoined  tablo  shows  the  number  of    holdings   i 
classes  at  various  termB  of  the  period  named  : — 


V«rend«131rtIlHcli. 

Arw. 

.S9D. 

1686. 

- 

IHIS. 

.«a 

MOl, 

No. 

4,S74 

21,303 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 

No. 
5.409 
20,998 
6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1.413 

ai3 

No. 
7,290 
22,0*8 
6,774 
6.849 
2,191 
3,910 
658 

No. 
12,301 
25,707 
8,299 
7,S69 
2,475 
2.013 
656 

No. 
16,631 
28,971 
8,780 
8,132 
2.728 
2,162 
694 

No. 

16to200wrei 

aOltoiOOKre.  

29.225 
8.851 

1,001  to  2,000  acre«    

2,001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  >Dd  upward.    

Total 

2,811 

2.232 
703 

39.918 

43,079 

49,720 

59,020 

68,098 

68,439 

The  holdings  under  16  acms  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
large  increase  in  their  number  is  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  growing  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  large  urban  population. 
The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the 
holdings  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  37,501,  while 
in  1901  they  numbered  38,076,  showing  an  advance  of  only  38  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  at  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  that  rate  :  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March, 
1901,  there  were  14,097  holdings  of  401  acres  and  upwM^s  in  extent, 
compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  increase  of  89  per  cent  in  number 
during  that  short  period.  The  area  of  holdings,  as  returned  by  occu- 
piers, in  every  fifth  year  since  1880,  and  in  1901,  is  given  below  ; — 


YmrendadSI 

jtMvch. 

ToUl  Am  at  HoldlDCB. 

Bcrei. 
22.721,603 
32,843,317 
37,497,859 
41,736,073 
45.086.200 

1900    

The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1880  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
}ne-fifth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  holdings ;    bnt  in  the   beginning 
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of  1901,  the  area  nnencloxed  was  only  1,4S9,763  acres,  being  but  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  occupied.  This  result  ia  due  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  legieUtion,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing 
enables  oocnpiera  to  effect 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  showing  the 
present  state  of  tho  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  Kew  South  Wales, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  extend  the  inquiry  sncceasively  to  the 
Tarions  parts  of  the  state  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  opened  up, 
following  the  march  of  settlement  in  each  of  the  four  zones  into 
which  tiie  country  may  be  gec^raphically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast, 
the  tableland,  the  western  'slope  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and 
the  weetem  plaina  Each  zone,  having  its  own  special  character, 
oflers  to  the  settler  different  natural  resources  according  to  its  climatic 
conditions.  Proceeding  from  the  metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement 
extended  first  along  the  coast,  then  to  the  central  and  more  readily 
accessible  parts  of  the  tableland,  following  afterwards  the  course  of  the 
great  inland  rivers  towards  the  southern  and  weetem  parte  of  the 
state ;  thence  to  the  great  plains  of  the  west,  spreading  slowly  across 
the  River  l>arllDg  to  the  confines  of  the  territory.  Nature  asusted  by 
l^lislation  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  settlement  into  its  present 
fonn — tbe  natural  course  of  events,  however,  being  at  times  interrupted 
by  sudden  rushes  of  population  to  points  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  country,  even  to  its  remotest  extremities. 


Metropolitan  District. 

That  port  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limite  of  this  examina- 
tion, as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  urban 
settlement ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  as  regards  the 
8ubdivisi<m  and  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Sydney  there  is  now  little  difference  between  this  and 
much  older  communities.  The  figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural 
settlement  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this  oounty,  where  the  first 
attempts  to  colonise  were  made.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  in 
which  these  holdings  are  distributed  into  series  of  various  areas,  that 
there  are  five  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land,  viz. : — 
(1)  Persons  who  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  (2)  persons  occupying 
holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholders  ;  (3)  owners  of  land  who 
rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they  work  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds  ;  (4)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  their  free- 
hold, rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  to  tbe 
depasturing  of  stock  ;  and  (5)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  working  their 
freehold,  are  both  Crown  and  private  tenants.  In  some  districts  the 
system  of  working  on  shares  is  to  some  extent  in  vogue ;  the  owner 
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finding  th«  huad  and  capital  to  work  tbe  forniB,  and  the  other  party  the 
labour.  This  Bystem  ima  not  yet  attained  sufficient  importtmce  to 
irarrant  a  special  recoid  of  the  particulars  t^arding  the  land  worked 
under  it : — 


Polln  DliMata 

ot  ths 

CcBDtyot  Cumbgilud. 


Total e.rn  i,aat    n« 


i    lo.oM  i»,aai  soo.tss 


In  this  part  of  Kew  South  Wales,  outside  torwns  and  purely  suburban 
areas,  500,48^  sores  are  alienated  in  holdings  ranging  from  1  acre 
upwards.  Of  this  area,  299,802  acres,  or  59-90  per  cent,,  are  in  tbe 
occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land ;  whilst  200,683  acres,  or  40-10 
per  cent,,  are  leased  to  tenant  occapiera.  There  are  S,TT2  persons 
occupying  their  ovra  freeholds,  2,802  teoants  of  private  laiul,  476 
persons  who  both  own  and  rent  from  private  persons  portions  of  their 
holdings,  and  twelve  owners  of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached.  The 
area  oi  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  district  is  435,480  acres;  and 
unenclosed,  6&,005  acres.  Tbe  area  in  cultivation  is  47,115  acres. 
Persons  working  their  own  land  cultivate  34,834  acres ;  and  occupiers 
of  private  rented  land,  12,281  a«res. 

from  the  number  of  rural  landholders  in  the  distiiot  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  average  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  large.  In  the 
Police  District  of  Camden  it  reaches  249  acres ;  in  Gampbelliown  Police 
Distiiot,  137  acres;  in  Wollongong.  129;  and  in  Penrith,  112  acres. 
In  Windsor  and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  80  and  58  respectively;  in 
Parramatta,  41  ;  while  for  Ryde  it  is  only  23,  and  for  the  Metropolitan 
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F<dicQ  District  only  16.     The  avenige  area  for  the  wbole  division  is  50 
•ores  per  holding. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  bo  clsMified  as  folloTra  : — 


HokUoi*. 

Ana  or  HoUlsfK 

A„.inc»nim.».. 

8l»of  HoldlDin. 

ToUL 

Total  Ana 

•ItenBlcd 
InDtoMct. 

ToUL 

Holdi!^ 

No. 

7,700 

2,152 

141 

71 

meres. 

60,640 
199,033 

8B,370 
m,442 

percent. 
12-12 
3977 
17-85 
30-2S 

BCTM. 

17;608 
24,173 

2,867 
2,fi72 

percent. 

l-» 

Total   

10.004 

500,485 

100-00 

47,115 

9-41 

There  are  36  lessees  of  Crown  lands  occupying  an  area  of  4, 1 27  acres, 
288  acres  being  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  3,839  acres  under 
«tliw  forms  of  teimrs.  Th«  area  enclosed  is  1,106  aeres,  and  unenclosed 
3,021  acTM ;  and  there  are  only  37  acres  in  cultivation.  The  value  of 
inqtrovenants  on  Crown  lands  in  this  district  is  returned  at  .£4,530. 
The  total  mvn  of  aliraiated  Und  and  Crown  landa  eeeupied  is  504,612 
aerea.  Deduetiog  the  »etm  cultivated— 47,152  acres — it  will  be  seen 
that  the  arett  used  for  graung^  dairying,  and  other  parposeB  is  457,460 
••res;. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  1,006,720  acres.  Th«  figures  regarding 
alienation  ^ven  above  do  not  include  holdings  onder  1  acre,  aad  aa 
this  division  includes  the  metropolitan  district,  an  additioti  of  ntther 
more  than  200,000  acres  must  be  made  to  the  alienated  area  on  this 
■wcount,  thus  bringing  the  occupied  area  up  to  705,000  acres,  ao  that 
the  actusl  area  of  Crown  lands  unoccupied  is  not  more  than  301,000 
acres,  includiag  80,600  acres  of  reserves,  and  tnoeh  land  that  is  of  no 
practical  use. 


LOWEB  HONTER  DISTRICT. 

From  the  county  of  Cumberland  settlement  advanced  westward,  and 
after  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbnry  and  Nepean  valleys  tutd  been 
occupied  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms,  th«  lower  portion  of  the 
vall^  of  the  river  Hunter,  abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as 
well  aa  agricultural,  soon  attracted  settlers,  and  at  the  present  time 
more  population  is  ccmcentrat«d  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part 
«f  Hew  South  Walee  outstde  the  metropolitan  area.     The  following 
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table  indicates  the  actual  state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  Lower  Hunter 
diBtrict.  The  county  of  Gloucester  does  not  wholly  belong  to  this 
district,  but  the  soutfaem  and  more  important  part  of  the  county  is 
properly  embraced  therein  : — 
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This  division  oontains  a  total  area  of  4,869,480  acres,  of  which 
3,039,373  acres,  or  42  per  cent.,  are  alienated  among  6,578  landholders, 
so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  310 
acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  1,396,899  acres,  or  6850  per  cent., 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  ovnen  of  the  land  ;  and  642,474  acres,  or 
31  '50  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  The  proportion  of  land 
held  by  freeholders  is  considerable,  ranging  from  7r76  per  cent,  in 
Durham  to  63-03  per  cent,  in  Northumberland.  It  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  t«nant 
occupiers  is  small  compared  with  the  total  alienated  area,  only  31*50 
per  cent,  being  leasehold. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  returned  at  6,678  for  the  whole 
district  Of  these,  3,331  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  2,240  are  private 
tenants  ;  534  rent  various  private  areas  in  addition  to  their  own  land ; 
389  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands 
on  lease ;  29  occupy  holdings  a  portion  of  which  consists  of  private 
rented  land  and  the  other  portion  of  Crown  land ;  and  55  stand  in  the 
position  of  being  the  possessors  of  freehold,  with  both  private  rented 
land  and  Crown  lands  attached.  As  before  stated,  the  average  area  of 
holdings  in  this  district  is  310  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  166  acres  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  a  maximum  of  472  acres  in  that  of 
Durham,  while  Gloucester  has  449  acres  per  holding.  The  area  of 
alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,619,063  acres;  and  unenclosed,  430,310  acres. 
There  are  67,607  acres  in  cultivation— 36,999  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
the  owners,  and  30,608  acres  of  private  rented  land.     The  classification 
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of  the  holdings  ia  this  division  will  be  found  below 
of  the  large  estat«s  in  the  lost  eertes  is  27,367  acres 


AUanatsd 

HoWlnpi 

An>olHoldin(i. 

A^incultivac™. 

«I*  ot  Uoldlnii. 

Total. 
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19         519,ff:6 
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5,867            0-76 
941            0-18 

100-00 

87,607    i       3-32 

The  are»  o(  Croim  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  416,593  acres,, 
held  by  582  lessees,  473  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Uf  this 
area,  108,606  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  307,897  acres 
under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  240,538  acres  :  find 
unenclosed,  176,055  acres.  Theartaof  Crown  lands  cultivated  is  1,147 
acres,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  value  of  improvements  in 
returned  at  £76,824,  or  an  average  of  about  3s.  8d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  aud  of 
Crown  lands  in  occupation  is  2,455,966  acres ;  and  deducting  from  this 
the  area  coltivated — 68,754  acres — there  remains  an  area  of  2,387, :J1'2 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying.  The  total  area  of  the  district 
embraced  in  thiadivision  being  4,869,480  acres,  there  remain  unalienated 
and  unoccupied  about  2,382,000  acres  of  Crown  land-i,  making  allowance 
for  small  holdings  under  1  acre  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above. 

SOCTH   COABT  DiSTRICfT. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  last  century  settlement  took  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  extended  rapidly  along  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  9oath  Coast,  where  the  best  lands  were 
alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  appreliension 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  settlement  brought  about  the  ■ 
Buhdivision  of  these  lai^  estates  into  numerous  and  comparatively 
small  holdings,  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  pioaperous - 
tenantry.  This  ia  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden.  The 
average  area  of  estates  in  Auckland  and  Dainpier,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  resiches  376  imd 
331  acres  respectively;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached  the  average 
area  of  the  holdings  decreases  to  260  acres  in  St.  Yineent  and  1 70  acres 
in  Camden,  the  average  for  the  whole  dbtrict  being  231  acres  per  holding. 
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In  tlie  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  i 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  :— 
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The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  be  1,575,577  acres,  or  aO-27 
fter  cent,  of  the  total  area — 5,305,120  acres — of  this  portion  of  the 
.state  ;  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  themselves 
being  1,116,277  acres,  or  70-78  per  cent, ;  and  of  that  leased  to  tenant 
■occupiers,  460,300  acres,  or  29-22  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated.  There 
are  alti^ether  in  these  counties  3,389  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds, 
2,136  tenants  of  private  rented  lands,  771  persons  occupying  both  their 
own  and  leased  private  lands,  419  occupiers  of  freehold  with  Crown 
lands  attached,  26  persons  occupying  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached,  and  89  persons  whose  holdings  are  partly  their  own, 
partly  leased  from  private  owners,  and  partly  belonging  to  the  Crown — 
a  total  of  6,830  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
1,469,220  acres,  leaving  106,357  acres  unenclosed.  The  area  in  cultiva- 
tion is  54,647  acres,  of  which  33,317  acres  represent  land  occupied  by 
the  owners,  and  21,330  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 
'  The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classitiod  as  under.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  13,677  acres ; — 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  753,155  a^res,  94,801  acres  being 
held  under  conditional  leasa  The  area  enclosed  is  184,906  acres  ;  and 
unenclosed,  568,349  acres.  The  cultivated  area  is  562  acres — nearly  all  io 
thecoantiesof  St.  Vincent  and  Auckland.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is 
645,of  whom  111  occupyCrownlands  only;  andthevalueof  improvementa 
on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  £46,586,  or  an  averse  of  about  Is.  3d.  per 
acre  occupied.  This  average  may  seem  low,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  area  is  unenclosed,  especially  in  county  Auckland. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,328,732 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  55,209  acres  cultivated,  there  are  2,273,523  ' 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other  purposes.  The  total  area 
of  the  counties  comprising  this  district  being  5,205,120  acres,  the  area 
neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation,  making  allowance  for  alienated 
holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be 
about  2,736,000  acres. 

North  Coast  District. 
In  the  North  Coast  district  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  ex- 
tended rapidly  of  late  years  along  the  txmks  of  the  fine  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Figures  regarding  alienated  holdings 
in  this  district  vill  be  found  below  : — 
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Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  North  Coast  counties 
exhibit  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  settlement. 
Nowhere  has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861— to  place  an  indus- 
trious {arming  population  on  the  soil — been  better  fulfilled.  The 
total  numb«r  of  land-holders  is  8,442,  of  whom  only  2,666  are  private 
tenants,  and  65  rent  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  lands  owned  by  private 
persona  ;  while  4,544  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  562  work  both  their 
awn  land  and  additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners,  523  occupy 
areas  of  Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds,  and  82  add  to  their 
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owQ  laudB  areas  leased  from  private  persons  and  abo  from  the  state. 
The  total  area  alienafed  in  this  rich  part  of  the  state  amoimta  to 
1,696,302  acres,  or  only  24-48  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  <^  the 
district,  which  covers  6,928,000  acres  ;  and  the  average  ai-ea  of  holdings 
is  201  acres,  ranging  from  121  acres  in  Raleigh  to  351  acres  in  Richmond. 
The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to  the  area  alienated  is 
oomparativeljr  small,  there  being  only  381,594  acres  so  behi, 
or  22-50  per  cent,  of  the  total  alienated  area;  whilst  1,314,708  acres, 
or  7750  per  cent,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  them- 
selves. In  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Fitzroy  the  area  leased  bj 
private  persons  forma  only  14-20  and  9-66  per  cent  req>ectively  of  tha 
area  alienated  ;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in  Dudley,  where  33'99 
per  cent  of  the  settled  rural  land  is  occupied  by  tenants.  The  areat 
enclosed  is  1,382,937  acres,  or  about  81-53  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and 
the  area  unenclosed  is  313,365  acres.  The  extent  oi  land  in  cultiva- 
tion is  134,031  acres,  of  which  80,203  acres  are  cultivated  by  the 
owners,  and  53,828  acres  by  private  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  aa  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  tn  extent  is  27,356  acres  : — 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,409,475  acres,  held  by  lessees 
to  the  number  of  757,  of  whom  670  occupy  Crown  lands  in  conjunction 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  87  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
under  conditional  lease  is  176,628  acres  ;  and  under  all  other  forms  of 
lease,  2,232,847  acres.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  444,545 
acres ;  and  unenclosed,  1,964,930  acres.  The  area  cultivated  is  1,183 
acres;  and  the  value  of  improvements  is  returned  as  £43,115,  or  about 
5d.  per  acre  occupied,  thia  small  average  being  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  an  area  remains  unenclosed. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  4,105,777 
aoreB,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 135,214  acres — 
there  remains  an  area  of  3,970,563  acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying 
and  other  purposes.  The  total  area  o£  the  division  being  6,928,000 
acres,  the  area  unalienated  and  unoccupied,  making  allowance  for  aliens 
ated  holdings  under  1  acre,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be  about 
2,699,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is,  however,  unfit  for  settlement. 
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From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  pi'esent 
Htate  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  ooaatal  rivers,  and  in  the 
country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Bftoge.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main  elemunt^  in 
determining  the  oocupatiou  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  administrative 
tmundariee.  In  tbb  part  of  the  stat«  the  settlement  of  the  public 
lauds  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  dilferent  &om  that  of  the  tableland, 
which  ext«uda  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultural 
valleys  of  the  coostftl  rivers  and  their  broken  mouutainoas  watershed 
from  the  immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 


CkNTBAL  TxBLEtuiND. 

Aft«r  the  difficulties  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  had  been 
overcome,  the  pioneers  of  settlement  penetfated  to  the  central  table- 
land, thence  extending  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  afterwards 
gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  great  western  interior.  At 
first  tbey  followed  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  occupied,  little 
by  littJe,  all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  present  time  only  very 
inferior  country  remains  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  counties  grouped  around  the 
cities  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Uudgee,  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occnpatioD  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  present  time  is  illusta^ted  by 
Hie  figures  given  in  the  following  table  :— 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  holders 
oi  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  9,181,  of  whom  4,703  occiq^ 
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their  own  freeholds;  1,684  are  private  tenants;  599  lease  lands  froni 
private  owners  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds  ;  1,793  persona  occupy 
areas  oi  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their 
own  freeholda ;  1 1 1  reot  both  private  and  Crown  lands ;  and  29 1  are  tenants 
both  of  private  parties  and  the  Crown,  as  well  as  possessing  land  of  their 
own.  The  area  alienated  \a  4, 18 1,410  acres,  representing  35  72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  district,  which  is  computed  at  11,706,240  acres. 
The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  S4'G$ 
per  cent.,  or  3,640,758  acres ;  whilst  640,652  acres  are  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers.  In  the  county  of  Roxburgh  the  proportion  of  land  leased 
is  considerable,  92,563  acre.^  out  of  308,12^  acres  alienated  in  this 
county,  or  30-04  per  cent.,  being  held  by  tenants ;  and  in  Westmoreland 
and  Bathurst,  59,752  acres  and  182,380  acres  respectively,  or  24'58 
and  22-56  per  cent,  are  held  in  the  same  manner.  The  proportion  in 
the  remaining  counties  gradually  diminishes  from  19-17  per  cent,  in 
Cook,  and  1906  per  cent,  in  Georgiana,  to  1171  per  cent,  in  Hunter, 
and  8-25  p4'r  cent  in  Bligh.  On  the  central  tableland  are  situat«d  some 
of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  Wales,  the  land  having 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their  descendants,  who 
consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  of  the  auction  sale  and 
improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  18G1. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  455  acres,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  1,098  acres  in  Bligh,  and  1,078  acres  in  Bristle, 
to  a  minimum  of  312  acres  in  Wellington  and  122  acres  in  Cook.  The 
total  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  4,094,229  acres,  or  97-92  per 
cent.,  the  area  unenclosed  being  only  87,181  acrea  The  area  cultivat«d 
is  232,158  acres— 165,362  acres  being  land  worked  by  the  owners,  and 
66,796  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  maybe  classified  asunder.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  25,334  acres  :— 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  central  tableland  is  3,01 3,946 
acresj  of  which  936  125  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  52,481 
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acres  under  seHJcment  lease,  and  2,025,340  acres  under  other  fonufi  of 
lease.  There  are  2,572,334  acres  enclosed,  and  441,612  acres  unenclosed. 
Tha  number  of  lessees  is  2,479,  of  whom  2,195  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  alienated  holdings,  and  284  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The 
area  cultivated  is  1,982  acres,  and  the  value  of  improvements  is 
returned  at  X365,040 — an  average  of  about  2s.  5d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  7,195,356 
acres;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  in  cultivation — 234,1 40  acres — 
there  remain  6,961,216  acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other 
purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprised  in  the  district 
being  11,706,240  acres,  the  area  neither  alienated  nor  occupied,  allowing 
for  alienated  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included. 
in  the  foregoing  figures,  will  be  about  4,342,000  acres. 

Southern  Tableland. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  tableland  do  not  •greatly 
differ  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  central  district,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
various  counties  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  state :~ 
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Tlius  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  state  comprises  5,388,489 
acres,  or  45'31  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  contains 
1 1,892,480  acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  628,184  acres,  or  11-66 
per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy ;  whilst  4,760,305 
acres,  or  88'34  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves. 
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Tliij  percenfape  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  gwatest  in  the  countieB  of 
Arg_vle  and  King,  where  it  is  26-25  and  15-17  respectively.  There  ftre 
14-.i3  per  C-.nt.  in  Murr&y  county,  10-67  in  Cowley,  9-25  in  Wyayard, 
and  "-.%  in  Wallace.  In  the  other  counties  the  proportion  ranges  trom 
from  7-11  per  cent,  in  Montcngle  to  4'55  per  cent,  in  the  itonthmi 
coonty  of  Selwyn. 

In  the  whole  of  this  district  the  total  number  of  occnpieni  is  7,302,  of 
■whom  3,663  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  1,200  are  private  tenants;  422 
occupy  both  descriptions  of  alienated  lands;  1,685  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
lauds  in  addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  74  occupy  private  rented  landB 
with  Crown  lands  attached  ;  and  258  pemoDU  who  possess  freeholds 
also  rent  land  from  private  owners  and  from  tiie  Grown.  The 
conditions  of  settlement  in  which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading 
feature  must  necessarily  greatly  affect  the  average  extent  of  rural 
holdings,  and  in  this  division  it  will  be  found  to  attain  fairly  high 
proportions,  738  acres  being  the  average  throughout,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,176  acres  in  Selwyn,  Mid  a  minimuin  of  524  acres  in  Argyle. 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  5,333,209  acres ;  and  unenclosed, 
.')5,280  acres.  The  total  extent  in  cultivation  is  173,793  Asree,  viz., 
144,757  acres  worked  by  owners,  and  29,036  acres  by  tenants.  This 
is  small  in  proportion  to  t^e  area  of  the  district ;  but  it  is  on  the  large 
estates  of  the  southern  tableland  that  there  has  been  the  most  notable 
inci-ease  in  cultivation.  The  area  cultivated  on  estates  over  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  viz.,  27,343  acres,  has  fallen  considerably  from  that  of 
last  year,  when  it  stood  at  38,985  acrea  The  most  notable  decrease 
occurs  in  the  county  of  Monteagle  which  shows  a  falling  off  of  over 
10,000  acres.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  prices  ruling  being  more 
favourable  to  wool  growing  than  wheat  cultivation.  The  average  area 
of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  19,238  acres.  The 
holdings  in  this  division  may  be  claoeifled  as  undn- : — 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  oonnttes  oi  the  Boathem 
tableland  is  4,158,566  acres,  of  which  there  are  under  conditional 
lea.se  1,142,119  acres.  The  area  enclosed  is  2,696,565  acres,  and 
unenclosed  1,462,001  acres.     The  total  number  of  lessees  is  3,239,  <£ 
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whom  3,017  hold  alienated  lands  also,  an<l  2'22  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
The  area  cultiTatcd  on  Crown  lands  ia  very  small — only  1,940  acres. 
The  value  of  improvements  ia  returned  at  £365,010,  or  an  average  of 
aboHt  Is.  4d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  land  occupied  ia  9,5i*,055 
3«res,  and  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  175,733  acres,  there  remain 
9,371,332  acres  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying.  The  tat^»area  of 
the  district  is  11,892,480  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alienated 
holdings  under  \  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing, 
there  are  left  neither  alienated  nor  occupied  about  2,242,000  acres, 
which,  of  course,  include  land  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 

No&THBRN  Tableland. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  fi-eeholders  and 
tenants  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  whi»4 
operate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  the 
state.  It  ia  evident  that  the  object  of  the  I^nd  Act  of  1861  to 
create  a  class  of  independent  settlers  has  been  fairly  aucceasful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  email  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861, 
have  applied  for  conditional  purchases.  The  following  figures  illustrate 
the  state  of  settlement  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  question  ; — 
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The  total  area  alienated  in  this  district  is  4,636,063  acres,  or  2S'18 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  15,852,160  acres.  The  total  autaber 
of  occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  5,834,  of  whom  2,978  live  on  their 
frfeholds;  640  are  tenants  of  private  lands;  248  rent  private  lands 
in  addition  to  possessing  freehold  land;  1,831  oecupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  35  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached;  and  102  persons  who  possess  freeholds  are  also  tenants  of 
the  Crown  and  of  private  landowners.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  private  tenants  is  226,731  acres,  or  490  [wr  cent  of  the 
whole  extent  of  alienated  land;  whilst  95-10  per  cent,  representing 
4,399,332  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  land 
is  used  both  for  agricultural  and  |)astoraI  pui-poses,  and  these  industries 
are  generally  carried  on  conjointly.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in 
the  district  is  793  acres,  ranging  from  283  acres  per  holding  in  Clive  to 
2,914  acres  in  Drake.  The  average  in  the  county  of  Buckland  is  1,502 
acres ;  but  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  towns  of  Qlen  Innes  and 
Inverell  a  large  decrease  is  experienced,  the  averi^e  area  of  the  holdings 
being  only  606  and  761  acres  in  Goiigh  and  Hardinge  respectively. 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  4,488,114  acres  ;  and  unenclosed, 
137,949  acres.  There  are  176,308  acres  cultivated— that  is,  about  3'81 
per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area — 154,676  acres  being  land  tilled  by  the 
proprietors,  and  21,632  by  tenants.  The  holdings  in  this  division  may 
be  classified  as'under : — 
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The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  ext«nt,  on 
the  northern  tableland,  is  27,0>6  acres. 

There  Are  8,650,671  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division, 
1,972,795  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  214,180  acrea 
under  settlement  lease,  and  6,463,596  acren  under  other  forms  of  leafle. 
The  area  of  Grown  lands  enclosed  is  5,126,634  acres;  and  unenclosed, 
3,523,947  acres.  The  value  of  improvements  ia  returned  at;£579,137 — 
an  average  of  nearly  1b.  4d.  peracre  occupied,  the  unenclosed  area  being 
very  large.  Only  a  very  small  area,  3,646  acres,  is  under  cultivation. 
The  tot^  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  held  under  lease  is 
13,276,634  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated— 180,153 
acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is 
13,096,481  acres.  The  total  area  of  the  district  ia  15,852,160  acres,  and 
making  allowance  for  alienated  land  in  holdings  under  an  acre  in  extent, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated 
nor  under  occupation  an  area  of  about  2,431,000  acres. 


South-Westbbs  Slopb. 

The  dbtricta  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the 
coast  and  tableland  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  great 
western  region.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  division  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  holdings  little  is  devoted 
to  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  at  present  to  use  the  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the  markets  being  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  expanition  of  agriculture  on  the  tableland.  Not 
withstanding  this,  however,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  t« 
agriculture  during  the  last  six  years,  some  of  the  most  notable 
increases  having  taken  place  in  this  district. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  considerably 
iliminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  western  slope  are  reached,  except  in 
those  parts  where  the  excellence  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
even  for  (^culture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown  some 
years  ^o  to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursiona  of  the  free 
selector — -whom  the  Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour — by  means  of 
systematic  purchases  under  the  auction  Bale  and  improvement  clauses 
of  the  X^nd  Act  of  1861.  In  the  south-western  districts,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  principal  permanent  rivera  of  western  New  South 
Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  and  im- 
mense areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number 
of  landholders  ;  while  in  the  north-western  districts  the  freehold  estates 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  those  in 
the  south.     The  state  of  settlement  in  the  counties  situated  in  the 
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Boittheni  part  of  the  western  elope  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  :*— 
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The  total  area  of  this  district  is  computed  at  10,110,080  aores, 
of  which  6,320,603  acres  are  now  alienated,  or  62'52  per  cent  of  the 
whole  area.  In  some  of  the  counties,  however,  a  greater  pn^xution 
of  the  land  has  been  parted  with ;  tLns  in  Hum^  86*46  per  cent,  is 
alienated,  or  942,243  acres  out  o£  a  total  of  1,064,960  acres.  This 
county  is  cloeely  followed  by  Clarendon  with  8618  per  cent.,  or  638,709 
acres  out  of  741,120  acres;  Mitchell,  with  83-43  per  cent.,  or  688,822 
acres  ont  of  825,600  acres;  Harden,  with  8187  per  cent.,  or  901,813 
acres  ont  of  1,101,440  acres;  Goulbum,  with  69-30  per  cent.,  or 
613,809  acres  out  of  885,760  acres;  Bland,  with  52-84  per  cent.,  or 
818,188  acres  out  of  1,548,160  acres;  Forbes,  with  5035  per  cent, 
or  455,293  acres  out  of  904,320  acres ;  Bourke,  with  49-96  pw  cent, 
or  735,434  acww  out  of  1,472,000  acres;  and  Gippe,  with  33-60  per 
cent.,  or  526,492  acres  out  of  1,566,720  acres.  The  percentage  of 
land  held  by  tenants  is  very  small,  ranging  from  3-19  per  cent,  in 
Mitchell  to  10-92  in  Goulbum,  the  percentage  for  the  whole  district 
being  only  5  95. 
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The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  district  is  5,128,  of 
whom  3,376  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  only  620  are  private  tcnantx 
alone;  248  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds;  799 
persons  occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  Jn 
addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  23  persons  occupy  private  rented 
lands  with  Crown  lands  attached  ;  and  62  persona  who  possess  freeholds 
also  rent  land  from  the  Crown  and  from  private  owners. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is  1,333  acres  ; 
bnt  in  the  county  of  Gippsit  reaches  2,825  acres;  and  in  Mitchell  1,877 
acres,  diminishing  from  1,755  in  Hume  to  943  acres  in  Forbes. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  district  is  en- 
closed, only  34,516  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  6,320,803  acres 
being  open.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  706,709  acres,  of  which 
621,554  acres  represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  85,155 
acres  are  worked  by  tenants.  The  average  area  of  estates  over  10,000 
acres  in  extent  is  26,506  acres.  The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus 
distributed : — 
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The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South- Western  slope 
ia  3,000,785  acres,  only  123,211  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The 
area  held  under  conditional  lease  is  1,120,349  acres,  under  settlement 
lease,  '237,150  acres,  and  1,643,266  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease. 
In  cultivation  there  are  19,391  acres,  of  which  17,^85  acres  are  in 
the  counties  of  Bourke,  Bland,  and  Gipps.  The  value  of  improvements 
is  returned  at  £686,748,  or  an  average  of  4s.  7d.  per  acre.  The  number 
of  lessees  ia  1,069,  <J  whom  884  occupy  Crown  luida  attached  to 
alienated  holdings,  and  185  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  9,321,588 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 726,100  acres— the 
area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  8,595,488  acres.  The  total 
area  of  the  district  is  10,110,080  acres  ;  so  that,  allowing  for  alienation 
in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  area,  there  are  not  more  tiiau  about  777,000 
acres  unalienated  and  unoccupied. 
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RiTBRiNA  District. 


This  district  was  formerly  included  in  the  South- Western  slope,  but 
owing  to  its  increased  importance  the  particulars  reUting  to  it  are  now 
shown  separately.  The  occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  total  area  alienated  in  this  district  is  9,252,050  act^  or  6857 
per  cent  of  the  whole  extent  of  15,795,920  acres  ;  but  in  some  of  the 
counties  the  proportion  is  much  larger,  viz.  : — Urana,  8514  per  cent.  : 
Townsend,  7696  per  cent.  ;  Denison,  75-52  per  cent.  ;  Cadell,  75-24 
per  cent.  ;  Boyd,  65-34  per  cent.  ;  Wakool,  63-27  per  cent  ;  Sturt, 
60-90  per  cent ;  and  Waradgery,  54-41  per  cent.  The  area  of  land 
held  by  tenants  is  very  small,  ranging  from  0-26  per  cent  in  Boyd,  to 
11-85  per  cent,  in  Denison  ;  the  proportion  for  the  whole  district  being 
only  2-35  per  cent. 
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The  Dumber  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Riverina  district  is  12,393, 
of  whom  1,626  occupytheir  own  freeholds  ;  only  195  are  private  tenants 
alone ;  83  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  415  persons 
occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds  ;  8  persons  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached ;  and  37  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent  land 
from  the  Crown  and  frmn  private  owners. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  high  in  the 
South- Western  slope  and  Riverina  districts,  where  the  aaction  and  im- 
provement clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  18C1  were  extensively 
brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  holdings  and 
preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the  hajids  of  the  free  selectors, 
whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look  upon  bh  desirable  neigh- 
bours. The  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  wholesale,  the  pastoralists 
being  greatly  helped  by  the  various  banking  corporations,  and  their 
joint  operations  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of  the 
best  pastoral  land  in  the  state.  The  average  area  of  holdings  for 
the  district  is  3,866  acres ;  but  in  the  county  of  Sturt  it  reaches 
14,034  acres;  in  Boyd,  11,284  acres;  in  Wakool,  7,074  acres;  in 
Townsend,  5,835  acres ;  and  in  Waradgery,  5,747  acres,  diminishing 
from  3,312  in  Urana  to  1,551  acres  in  Denison. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  district  is  enclosed, 
only  20,237  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  9,352,050  acr«s  being  open. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  368,505  acres,  of  which  334,319  acres 
represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  54,186  acres  are  worked  by 
tenants,     The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 
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10,001  acres  and  upwards 
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2.3»3 

9.252.050 

100-00 

388,505 

The  avenge  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  55,504 
acres.  The  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small  in 
comparison  with  their  total  extent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  more  than 
six  times  as  much  as  it  was  six  years  ago,  when  it  stood  at  12,012 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  4,971,123  acres,  only 
218,407  acres  being  unenclosed.     The  area  held  under  conditional  lease 
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is  949,506  acres,  under  settlcnnetit  lease,  213,639  acres,  and  under  other 
forms  <^  lease,  3,807,978  acres.  There  are  11,371  acres  in  cultivation, 
of  which  7,900acresarem  the  countieBofNichobon,  Cooper,  Wakool,  and 
WaradgerT.  The  value  of  improvements  ia  returned  at  £691, 94i,  or  an 
average  of  about  26.  9d.  per  acre.  The  number  of  lesaees  ie  682,  of 
whom  490  occupy  Crown  lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings,  and  193 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area  of  alienated  lands  atKl  Crown 
lands  occupied  is  14,223,173  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated 
area — 399,676  acres — the  area  devoted  to  grazii^  and  dairying  ia 
13,823,297  acree. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  15,795,920  acres,  and  making  allowance 
for  alienated  land  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  e3:tent,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  there  remun  neither  alienated  nor  onder 
occupation  an  area  of  about  1,556,000  acres. 


CBNTRAIr-WESTERH  SlOPE. 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  central 
western  tilope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : — 
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The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  3,405,183  acres,  or  2917  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated  at  11,672,320 
acres.  The  greatest  area  alienated  ia  in  the  county  of  Ashbumhom,  where 
there  are  760,669  acres,  or  55-64  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  held  by 
settlers.  The  percentage  of  alienated  land  in  Oordon  is  39'96 ;  in 
Osley,  32'64;  in  Narromine,  33-37;  in  Ewenmar,  29*51 ;  in  Napier, 
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i.5-y4;  in  Cannmnham,  24-00;  in  Lincoln,  20-31;  in  Gowen,  19-58; 
and  in  Keimedy  14-07  per  cent.  The  laud  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  pastoral  pnrsuita,  there  being  only  303,380  acres  under  cultivation, 
of  which  269,924  acres,  or  8927  per  cent,  are  in  the  counties  of 
Ashbumham,  Qordon,  Lincoln,  Cunmngham,  and  Karromine.  Onl^ 
26,274  acres  are  cultivated  bj  tenants.  Although  the  area  occupied  by 
tenants  is  proportionately  larger  than  is  the  case  farther  south,  there  are- 
only  194,747  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  occupying  3,210,436  acres  out 
of  the  3,105,163  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  contains.  Ihe 
proportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  H-85  per  oent.  in  Oxley  and 
1 1  '76  per  cent,  in  Crowen  to  1  -59  in  Cunningham  ;  the  average  for  the 
whole  district  is  5 '71  per  cent.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  ia 
3,373,157  acres,  and  only  32,026  acres  are  unenclosed. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  the  district  is  828  acres,  ranging 
from  474  acres  in  Ashbumham  to  2,405  acres  in  Kapier. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  24,074  acres : — 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  7,117,174  acres, 
of  which  6,821,497  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
is  2,379,755  acres,  under  settlement  lease  777,614  acres,  and  3,959,805 
acres  under  other  forma  of  lease.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
40,441  acres;  and  the  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is 
^1,148,984,  or  an  average  of  about  3b.  3d.  per  acre  occupied.  There  are 
1,791  lessees,  of  whom  1,396  also  have  alienated  estates,  and  395  occupy 
Crown  lands  only. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
10,622,357  acres,  of  which  10,179,536  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastora 
and  dairying  industry.  The  total  area  embraced  in  the  counties  com- 
prising the  Oentral-Weatem  district  is  11,672,320  acres,  and  making 
allowance  for  alienated  estates  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under 
lease  an  area  of  not  more  than  1,068,000  acres. 
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"Nobth-Wkbtbem  Slops, 

In  tfao  DDrthem  parUon  of  4^e  veatem  slope  of  the  IMTvdm|r  Baaga^ 
tbe  distiihuJaoB  cf  aettteumt  doec^  rawmbloe  titftt  met  with  in  Hm 
Skviaxta  jvat  ftwimia-H,  a«  tlte  followiiig  taUe  iliows  : — 
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Iltearea&lieiiated  is  4,397,583  acres,  or  27-15  percent,  of  the  total 
Area,  which  ia  16,195,880  acres.  The  hi^eatiK-oportion  of  alienated  laaui 
is  in  Fottinger,  around  Gunnedah,  where  973,809  acres,  er  53^8  per 
-cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,804,120  acres,  have 
been  alienated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pastoralists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  settlemeDt  of  an  agricultural  class  on  the  best  portion 
-of  the  famed  Liverpool  Flaina  The  oompetition  between  the  pastonil- 
ista  and  the  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the  north-western  district 
aa  it  was  in  the  centaml,  and  more  particularly  in  the  sonth-wcstenx 
attd  Rivelina  divisions,  presumably  because  the  land,  though  eqoiJly 
good  in  quality,  is  too  distant  from  the  markets,  «uid  the  country 
is  more  exposed  to  eztr^ne  clanatic  influences  in  the  nortltMru  parts, 
"The  average  area  of  htddiugs  ttuxtughout  the  district,  though  higher 
than  in  the  Central- western  and  South-western  districts,  is  not  so 
lar^  aa  the  average  in  the  Hiverina  district,  reaching  2,052  acres, 
-with  a.  maximum  of  4,300  acres  in  Conrallie,  owing  to  causes  ex[^ained 
above,  and  a  minimum  (^  408  acres  in  White.  The  district,  witJi 
the  exception  of  its  eastern  portion,  abuttii^  on  the  boundary  <^ 
the  t&bl^and  of  New  England,  ie  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasturing 
oi  stock.  There  are  241  tenant  occupiers,  renting  115,034  acres,  the 
balance  of  the  alienated  area — 4,282,549  acres — being  ooou^ed  by  2,001 
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proprietora.  The  total  number  of  boldings  is  2,143,  of  'whi^  &9i  are 
freehold,  123  {irivate  rented  propertiee,  51  partly  free^ld  and  ptotly 
private  rented  lands,  1,009  freeholds  to  n^ich  bftve  been  added  Crowa 
l&nds,  1 9  private  rented  landa  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  48  partly 
freehold  and  partly  private  rented  and  Crewn  lands. 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  large.aoionnting 
only  to  2-61  per  oent.  for  the  district.  In  ttwnhMn,  hoivever,  it  reaches 
13-38  per  cent. ;  in  Baradine,  669  per  cent ;  and  in  White,  475  per 
oent. ;  bat  the  proportion  is  very  small  everywhere  else.  The  greater 
pert  of  tiie  alienated  land  in  the  district  is  enclosed,  only  85,074  acres 
oat  of  a  total  of  4,397,563  aores  remaining  open.  The  area  tmltivated 
iB41,193  aores,  39,2^  acres  being  tiUed  by  proprietors  and  1,924  a<n^ 
by  leaante. 

The  boldii^  in  this  division  may  be  cUasified  as  follow.  Tbe  average 
area  of  lai^  estates  over  10,000  acree  in  extent  is  33,613  acres  : — 
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In  tbe  north-western  district  there  are  under  lease  8,995,332  acres 
of  Crown  lands,  8,524,481  acres  being  enclosed  and  470,751  aereeopen. 
The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  2,517,096  acres,  under  sctUe- 
ment  lease  1,307,052  acres,  and  5, 171,084  acres  underother  forms  of  lease. 
There  is  no  cultivation  to  speak  of,  the  entire  area  under  crt^  being 
only  4,467  acrea  The  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  returned 
at  .£858,312,  or  about  Is.  lid.  per  acre.  Thereare  1,523  lessees,  1,076 
oocupying  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and 
447  occupying  Crown  lands  only. 

Tbe  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  13,392,815 
acres,  and  deducting  tbe  area  cultivated,  45,660  acres,  there  renudn 
13,347,155  acres  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying  indnstrics — 
chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  former.  T)ie  total  area  of  the  counties  comprising 
this  division  being  16,195,880  acres,  the  area  remaining  unalienated  and 
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unoccupied  by  lease,  allowing  for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in 
extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above,  will  not  b« 
more  than  about  2,756,000  acres. 

The  "Westekn  Fuins. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  state  settlement  is  making  but  slow 
progrese.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of  Broken 
Hill,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  South 
Australia,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the  domain  of  New  South  Wales 
is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock.  Owing  to  the  closer  settlement  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  tbo  Darting,  and  tho  more  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  the  counties  in  this  district  have  been  shown  separately  from 
those  west  of  the  Darling,  where  the  general  character  of  the  country 
militates  against  agricultural  production  and  the  successful  rearing  of 
cattle,  sheep-breeding  being  practically  the  only  industry.  The  present 
state  of  settlement  on  the  western  plains  is  illustrated  by  the  figures 
given  below : — 
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The  proportion  of  land  alienated  ia  only  3-04  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  this  district,  being  an  aggregate  of  2,659,926  acres  out  of  87,613,600 
ftcrea  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  The  greatest  area 
alienat«d  b  in  the  county  of  Gregory,  where  there  are  610,700  acres,  or 
31'09  per  cenL  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  held  by  settlers.  Of  the 
total  alienated  area,  2,556,795  acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land- 
owners, and  only  103,131  acres  are  held  under  private  lease,  this  kind  of 
tenure  being  princiijally  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Gregory,  Clyde, 
BInxland,  Franklin,  Waljeers,  Caira,  Wentworth,  Narran,  Gundabooka, 
and  Tare.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is  1,430,  of  which 
€69  are  freehold;  116  private  rented  properties;  18  partly  freehold 
and  partly  private  leasehold ;  i)96  ti'eeholda  to  which  considerable 
areas  of  Crown  lands  are  attached ;  16  private  rented  holdings 
with  Crown  lands  attached ;  and  25  freeholds  with  both  private 
rented  and  Crown  lauds  attached.  The  average  area  of  alienated  hold- 
ings for  the  whole  western  divbion  is  1,858  acres,  the  average  in  many 
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couDtieB,  owing  to  the  amall  number  of  holdluga,  being  v«tj  l&rge.  Id 
W&ljeers  it  reaches  10,149  acres;  in  Franklin,  5,894  acres;  in  Caira, 
6,510  acres;  in  Manara,  4,795  acres;  ia  Gregory,  4,734  acres;  in 
Perry  3,511  acres  ;  and  in  £^n<^,  3,142  acres.  The  average  in  Evelyn 
is  2,628  acres  ;  in  Tara,  2,41G  acres  ;  in  T<mgowoko,  2,383  acres ;  in 
Clyde,  1,956  acres  ;  in  Windeyw,  1,835  acres ;  in  Killara,  1,781  acres  ; 
in  Narran,  1,642  acres;  ia  LaaJdsborough,  1,633  acres ;  in  Kilfera,  1,624 
acres;  in  Kaxland,  1,377  acres;  inWentworth  1,296  acres;  in  Mossgiel, 
1,220  acres;  in  Taila,  1,177  acrea;  in  Flinders,  1,119  acres;  and  in 
Irrara,  1,108  acres;  in  Yandait  is  1,047  acres;  diminish ing in  the  other 
ooimties  from  990  acres  in  Rankin  to  120  acres  ia  Foole ;  while  in 
Barrona  there  are  2  holdings  averaging  20  acres  each.  There  are  two 
holdings  of  130  acres  each  in  Poole,  and  one  of  360  acres  in  Detahih. 
The  laud  ir  used  purely  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
townships,  where  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  are  carried  on, 
principally  by  Chinese. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  division  ia  2,527,463  acres, 
and  unenclosed,  132,463  acres.  In  cultivation  there  is  an  areaof  17,509 
aeres,  only  1,734  acres  of  which  are  titled  by  tenants.  The  average  area 
of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  32,049  acres. 

The  holdings  on  the  western  plains  may  be  classijied  as  follows  : — 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  diviaion  is  very  large,  ther* 
being  no  less  than  75,439,518  acres  under  variouB  forma  of  leaaa. 
Underhomestead  lease  there  are  11,796,378  acres.  There  are  1,119,011 
acres  under  conditional  leaaa,  granted  under  the  Act  of  1864,  but  this 
form  of  lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  western  diviuon.  ITnd«r 
K^itlament  leaa»  thei-e  are  274,665  aores,  and  under  other  formB  of  lease 
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62,247,164  acrm.  The  nomberof  leueM  of  Crown  lands  is  1,887,  of 
wiu)iB  637  ooenpj  Crown  Unda  in  addition  to  their  aliwwted  hcMiiigs, 
-whila  1,250  oecopj  Crown  laods  only.  The  tmIvs  o£  improvoBMntB  is 
retunwd  sb  £5,330,602^ — ad  aveovge  ot  abont  la.  fid.  pw  acre  occi^ed. 
The  total  area  «f  dienoted  Icutds  and  Crown  lands  ooeupied  ie 
78,099,444  acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastond  purauits  with  the 
exception  of  34,752  aci-es  under  crop.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  of 
the  weetem  plains  is  computed  at  87,613,600  acres,  and  the  area 
remaioiag  unoccupied  or  unalienated  is,    therefore,   about  9,514,000 


Abra  or  HoLDiNaB. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  that  Mttlmnent  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
the  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  owner  of  tite  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  under- 
stood in  older  settled  coramunittes,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
90'91  per  cent,  of  tbe  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an  area  of  41,855,686  acres ;  whilst  only 
4,187,538  acres,  or  9'09  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  free- 
holders. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  varions  sizes  through- 
out the  state,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land.  It  will  be 
understood  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  reference  is 
made  to  holders  who  occupy  Crowu  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  lands, 
the  area  of  such  Crown  lands  b  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  size  of 
the  holdings : — 


Nin. 

JWO(H<*BBg». 

BlKolHoldliSI. 

1 

1 

ii 

% 

111 

1 

1 

is,SBe 

18,807 
1,SH 

at- 
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■M 

K 

s!.ieo 

sss 
6,ai4 

WIS 
M8 

£66 

n 

a) 
m 

M01»»IO.O«0 

■nfiOl»cnmadapwra,  .... 

■m 

38,1« 

I«« 
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1»7H 

"■ 

1,117 
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The  alienated  area  of  the  holdingB  referred  to  in  the  table  jast  givm, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  ia  the  figures  subjoined,  whioh 
also  show  the  perceatage  of  altenated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings 
of  each  specified  size,  aa  veil  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated : — 


SEie  of  Holding*. 

Ana  ot  Holdings 

AUeutHi  An*  of  tin  Statt. 

B.d«riv.orhoMtog. 
undsrlKm. 

TtHboId. 

Kmtod. 

TotaL 

hwtaoU. 

K»^ 

Total. 

■crea. 

110,401 
3,8»4,3M 
4.53*,372 
11,6X8,579 
21,637,960 

aCTM. 

«3,10I 
1,160,1M 

755.023 
1,456,209 

754,071 

acrei. 
173,602 
5,043,506 
5,289,396 
13,144,786 
22,302,051 

Poent. 
0-24 
843 
9-85 
25-39 
46-99 

Vcent 
0-14 
2-B2 
1-64 
3-16 
1-64 

t^cent. 

401  to  1,000  MM    

1,001  to  10,000  acres  .. 

11-49 
28-M 
48-63 

41,855,686 

4,187.658 

46,043,244 

90-90 

910 

The  above  figures  strikingl;  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Walea,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  study  the  various  phases  of  settlement  in  this 
country.  The  proportion  of  land  in  holdings  30  acres  and  under  in 
extent  is  only  0-38  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  in  the 
state,  and  represents  an  aggregate  of  173,502  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
46,043,244  acres;  this  smaU  acreage  consists  of  31,079  holdings,  each 
occupying  an  average  of  8'2  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400 
acres  in  extent  number  34,263,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  5,043,508 
acres,  or  10-95  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  state,  giving  an 
average  of  147-2  acres  per  holding.  It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultivation  is  to  be  found.  In  areas 
between  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found  8,351  estates,  the  number 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  area  increases,  aggregating  in  all  5,289,395 
acres,  or  1 1  -49  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  giving  each  an  average 
of  633-4  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  marked  in 
the  holdings  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their  number 
being  only  5,043,  whilst  they  aggregate  13,144,788  acres,  or  26-55  per 
cent   of  the    total  area  alienated  in  the  state,    giving  an  average  of 
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2,606'5  acres  per  holding.  Theclimax  is  reached,  however,  in  the  holdings 
of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent.  Of  these  there  are  but  703, 
aggravating  22,392,051  acres,  or  48*63  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
alienated  ^m  the  Grown,  eadi  averaging  an  area  of  31,852  acres. 

SffTTLBUENT  AND   AORICULTCRE. 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  settle- 
ment on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  state  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  figures.  The 
following  table  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  cany  with  them 
their  own  explanation  : — 


AmAllnUtd. 

A«»Culti™wd. 

Holding.. 

TOUL 

,8Ule, 

,^ 

to  Ann 

No. 
21,070 
34.263 
8,351 
5.043 
703 

173,502 
5,043,508 
5,280,396 
13.144.788 
22,302.051 

percent 

©■oo 

2-54 
2-60 

eei 

11-26 

63,954 

774,690 
536,466 
662,887 
314,068 

percent 

10,001  acre*  and  npwMiU 

140 

«e,43» 

40,043,241 

23-16 

2,341,955 

Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  these 
aeries,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  state,  is 
found  in  holdings  from  31  to  100  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  compu^ 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  represents  only 
15-36  per  cent,  of  it ;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  less  than  31  acres 
in  extent,  aa  much  as  31'10  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated  is  under 
cultivation.  The  proportion  considerably  decreases  aa  the  higher  areas 
lue  reached,  being  reduced  to  1-40  per  cent  in  those  over  10.000  acres. 

From  the  table  given  on  page  567,  some  interesting  information  may 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  rented  lands, 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  either 
from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown ;  but  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of    these    two    phases   of    settlement    may   be    obtained   hy    an 
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exMuiiuttioti  of  the  following  table,  in  wbieh  tihs  holdings  an 
into  a  greater  nombor  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes  : — 


HcldI>.K.»«oriMia«of- 

ElieofHoIdiDgi. 
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It 
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IK 

13 

ll^t,S» 

S8,l« 

14^10 

4.0» 

10,708 

«1 

'■'" 

ee.4s» 

4e,0<S,!4* 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
freeholds  only  is  38,146,  the  proportion  to  the  total  nnmber  of  occupiers 
being  fairly  constant  in  each  size  of  holdings.  Absolute  tenants  of 
private  lands,  who  number  11,810,  are  for  more  nnmerona  in  the 
smaUer  classes  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  at>d 
in  proportion  as  the  estates  become  larger.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
r^iard  to  holders  of  fi:edold  and  private  r«ited  land,  who  number 
only  4,099.  The  pecsons  who  possess  freeholds  with  Crown  lands 
attached  DumbN  10,796,  and  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  holding  over  1,000 
acres  in  extent  are  in  this  categc^.  Occupiers  whose  holdings  are 
partly  made  up  c^  private  ranted  lands  and  partly,  of  Crown  lands  only 
number  141  altogether  ;  while  owners  of  freehold,  who  «ce  Ciown 
tenants  snd  private  tenants  at  the  same  time,  show  a  total  of  1,117. 

There  nre  ^,577  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  only,  not.  connected  with 
alimated  holdings.  The  total  area  of  alienated  iioldings  over  1  sere  in 
extent  in  the  state  is  46,013,244  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  luids  occupied 
118,930,265  aor«6,  making  a  total  of  161,973,509  aeres.     Of  this  ana, 
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162,527,945  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  2,445,564  acree 
for  agriculture.  The  total  value  o£  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is 
returned  at  £10,216,832— equal  to  la.  84  per  acre. 

The  figurea  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settlement  only, 
and  account  for  46,043,244  acres  out  of  a  total  of  47,402,982  acres  that 
have  been  alienated.  The  balance  of  1,359,738  acres  represents  lands 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned,  to  all  appearances,  by 
their  owners.  The  lands  of  the  state  are  held  by  165,000  persons, 
the  owners  being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns  and  the 
country. 

LlBOUK  SETTLEliENTS. 

In  June,  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  to  promote  the  eAtablishniMit  of 
labour  ssttlMsmits,  thus  enabling  paeons  without  capital  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  fMailies.  The  land  may  be  leased  for  twenty-eight 
yeara,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  granted  to  enable 
the  settlera  to  carry  on  operations,  the  first  repayment  of  the  lout  and  the 
rent  of  the  land  not  being  required  antil  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  lease.  Daring  1894  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,  empowering 
th»  Minister  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  nnder  the  original 
Aot.  The  control  of  each  establishment  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 
Funds  .are  provided  by  the  Treasiry  from  which  the  Board  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  grant  the  following  sums : — To  each  enrolled 
member  with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  not  exceeding  £50 ;  to  mamed 
persons  without  family,  a  sam  not  exceeding  £40 ;  and  to  each  member 
immarried,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £30.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1900, 
two  settlements  were  in  existence,  viz.,  Wiiberforc©  and  Bega.  The 
Fitt  Town  settlement,  whioh  hod  been  established  in  June,  1893,  with 
an.  area  of  2,100  acres,  wae  converted  into  aCasnol  Labour  Farm  on  the 
17th  June,  1896.  The  Bega  settlement  wa«  estabasbed  in  July,  1893, 
tb*  area  being  1,3S0  acres  uid  the  population  consisting  of  28  meit, 
29  women,  and  140  children,  or  a  total  of  197.  The  improveoivnts  are 
valowd  at  £2,296,  and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £2,421.  In  August,  1893, 
tits  Wilberforce  settlement  was  formed,  and  bow  contains  8^82  acres, 
finding  home  and  employment  for  13  men  and  12  woman,  with  50 
children,  or  a  total  population  of  75.  The  value  of  improvements  is 
£2,107,  aod  the  amoant  oi  loans  advanced  £2,065. 
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THE  rapid  settlemeat  of  New  South  Wales  bas,  in  a,  great  measure, 
been  due  to  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  climate  for  the 
Bucceasful  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which  supply  the 
wonts  of  civilised  men,  and  so  hirgely  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  nations. 
For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  a  considerable  part  of  Australia  was 
quite  unsuitable  for  stock,  and  this  opinion  was  fostered  by  the  accounts  of 
the  earlier  eKplorers,  who  reported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was 
a  vaflt  desert,  Theseapprehensions,however,  were  soon  dispelled,  and  the 
apparent  difficulties  offered  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  disappeared 
before  the  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particularly  favoured  the 
settlers :  though  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  considerable, 
comprising  chiefly  marsupials  of  little  commercial  utility,  there  happily 
existed  no  large  species  of  camivora  which  could  seriously  interfere 
with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  were  very  humble.  The  whole 
stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip  comprised 
only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29  sheep,  13 
pigs,  and  a  few  goats ;  and  although  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia 
have  not  sprung  from  these  animab  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  small 
a  scale  the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  att«mpted.  'No  syEtematic 
record  of  the  arrival  of  live  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early 
days  of  settlement ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  period  between  Governor 
Phillip's  landing  and  the  yearlSOO  there  were  some  slight  importations, 
chiefly  of  sheep  from  India.  It  ie  stated  that  at  the  close  d  the  year 
1792  the  live  stock  of  New  South  Wales  consisted  of  23  homed  cattle 
11  horses,  105  sheep  (which  were  then  quoted  at  XIO  10a.  each),  and 
43  hogs.  By  1796  the  numbers  had  increased  to  57  horses,  101  cows 
and  cow-calvea,  74  bulb  and  bull-calves,  52  oien,  1,531  sheep,  1,427 
goats,  and  1,869  hogs  ;  a  cow  being  worth  £80,  u  horse,  £90  ;  a  sheep 
of  the  Cape  breed,  £7  10s. ;  and  a  breeding  sow,  £5.  In  1800  there 
were  203  horses,  1,044  cattle,  6,124  sheep,  2,182  goats,  and  4,017  hogs; 
while  three  years  later  the  number  of  .sheep  was  set  down  at  10,157; 
In  1825,  thirty -seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  New  South  Wales, 
there  were  fi,l42  horses.  l.'54,519  cattle,  237,622  sheep,  and  39,006  pigs; 
and  in  1842,  these  numbers  had  increased  to  56,585  horses,  897,219 
cuttle,  4,804,946  sheep,  and  46,086  pigs.     As  soon  as  the  produce  of 
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stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand  (or  food,  the  increase  became  very 
rapid,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1850  the  stock  numbered  13,059,324 
sheep,  1,738,965  cattle,  132,437  horaee,  and  61,631  pigs. 

In  1851,  the  seTerance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of  the 
mother  colony,  involved  a  loea  of  6,589,923  sheep,  3&0,923  cattle, 
20,086  horsea,  and  7,373  piga  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  New  South  Wales  -were  reduced  to  7,396,895  sheep, 
1,375,257  cattle,  116,397  horses,  and  65,510  pigs.  After  the  separation 
uf  Queensland,  at  the  close  of  1S59,  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live 
ntock  within  the  existing  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  were 
6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs. 
The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  stock  at  the  end  of  each 
decennial  period  from  1861  to  1891  inclusive,  and  annually  from  1891 
to  1900:— 


Ttv. 

Hone*. 

UUUe. 

Sh«p. 

Swine. 

1861 

233,220 

2,271,923 

6,613,064 

146,001 

1871 

304,100 

2,014,868 

16,278,607 

213,193 

1881 

898,577 

2.507,348 

36,501,946 

263,189 

1801 

460,647 

2,128.838 

61,831,416 

263,189 

1892 

484,309 

2,221,469 

58,080,114 

249.622 

1803 

493,231 

2,260,852 

66,980,888 

240,860 

ISH 

SlS.lSl 

2,465,411 

56,977,270 

273,359 

1S9S 

487,943 

2,160,057 

47,617,687 

223,507 

1896 

510,638 

2,226,163 

48,318.790 

214,561 

1897 

498,ffiM 

2,085,098 

43,952,897 

207,738 

1S9S 

491,663 

2,029,616 

41,241,004 

2*7,081 

1890 

482.200 

1,967,081 

36,213,614 

239.973 

1900 

481.417 

1,983,116 

40,020,606 

256,577 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  1891  the  sheep  have  diminished  in  number 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty-two  millions  ;  while  since  1894  the 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  have  decreased  nearly  483,000  and  37,000 
respectively.     The  number  of  swine,  though  17,000  less  than  in  1894, 
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is  nov  inoTBMing.  In  order  to  show  the  districtB  in  wbich  the  changeB 
in  the  flocks  a^  heida  h»ve  taken  pkoe,  during  the  put  seven  yewn, 
the  following  table  has  beea  coBinled  ; — 
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I  that  at  the  end  of  the  jtar  1901  ^e  Bnmber  ol 
idMep  in  the  etate  was  41,356,133;  of  cattle,  1,860,352;  and  of 
honeo,  445,695. 


Shiwf. 

The  saitabilily  of  the  land  for  pastoral  pureoits  was  Hudoobtedly 
the  maaiia  of  leadiag  the  infant  cokuiy  of  New  South  Wales  to  take 
its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress;  and  it  is  not 
m  little  Burpriaing  at  this  distaoce  t^  time  to  noto  how  steadily 
stnne  of  the  aettlera,  in  the  face  of  the  cUmost  insurmountable 
difficult;  of  tranqtort  which  exinted  a  oentury  ago,  availed  them' 
selvee  of  the  opportnaitieB  at  their  dispoeaL  The  importation,  of 
valuable  specimens  c£  aheep  from  Bngtand  or  the  Cape  o£  Good 
Mope  prior  to  the  iotrodactioii  of  eteam  was  at  all  times  att^tded 
with  great  lisk,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  many  of  these 
ODstly  animals  died  during  the  tedious  Tctyage  ;  but  in  spite  ot 
all  drawbacks,  the  industry  was  on  tiie  whole  sttcoessful,  and  the 
flocke  and  beids  of  the  oolonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly,  increased  aad 
multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  -Captaiii  Maoarthur,  oae  of  t^  Seat  prtwKyters  at 
sheep^ireediiig  is  New  Bonch  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  &oQk  of  1,000, 
which  were  hdd  in  great  estimation,  and  gntdaally  increased  in  ralne, 
until,  as  pworded  by  an  e&try  in  kis  journal  ten  years  later,  tJie  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  bad  risen  to  £5.  Not  satiMSed  witli  the  natnnd 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macartlrar  sought  to  improve  tbe  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  whit^  means  he  oould  see  opening  before  him  tiie  promise  oi 
great  wealth,  and  the  proifieet  of  eetabUsMng  in^fortant  commerctal 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured  fnnn 
the  C^>e  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of  superior 
raas  uid  ewes.  A  h^)py  eircuimriaMiOB  ooeurrod  which  faTomred  his 
•aterpnse :  he  had  the  good  forteine  to  secure  possession  of  three 
rMus  and  five  ewes  of  very  £ite  Sponisli  breed,  which  had  been  presented 
by  tike  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutcb  Government.  These  animals,  out  of 
a  total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  C^>e,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
and  were  disposed  of  to  varioDs  breeders.  With  tlie  esceptioa  of 
Maearthar,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gaina  derivedfrom  thesale  c^  an  increased  number 
of  animals.  Macarthnr,  <«  the  odier  hand,  thought  little  of  present 
prc£ts,aBd  still  lessof  breeding  entirely  for  human  coosumptton.  Atten- 
tively watching  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
•took,  and  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
o&pring  for  further  mingling  with  the  aires,  he  gradually  improved 
tbe  strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fieeces  of  very  fine  texture 
which  met   with   the   ready  appreciation   of   English  monu&wturers. 
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It  ha.s  been  asserted  that  Macarthur  vaa  not  the  first  to  introduce 
merino  sheep  into  Australia ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no 
doabt  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prov© 
that  the  production  of  fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in 
this  state. 

Prior 'to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not  likely 
to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  the  operatives  endeavoured  to 
place  Upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention 
that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  account  of  the  limited 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtainable  only  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur  arrived  in 
England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest  sheep, 
conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-producing 
country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a  small 
trade,  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation,  gradually 
increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions  During  his 
visit  to  England,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
and  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  hod  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  George  III.  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to  New  South 
Wales,  patiently  continued  for  many  years  the  process  of  selec- 
tion, with  such  success  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was  finally  dis- 
persed, it  was  estimated  that  his  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000. 
Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Macarthur's  fiock,  and  the 
process  of  breeding  proceeded  simultaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent 
colonies. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  satis- 
factory, yet  the  importation  of  superior  animals  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  stock  of  thecolonie8wasaiigmentedinl823  and  1825  by  the  further 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  period 
commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district,  the  climate  of  which  has  produced 
a  more  favourable  efiect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fieeces  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  state,  and  it  is  thence  that  the  finest  merinos 
are  now  procured.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  climate 
of  Australia  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while 
liaving  diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  The  quality  of 
the  wool  has  thus,  on  the  whole,  improved  under  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  if  no  further  enhancement  in  its  value 
can  be  reasonably  hoped  for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Australasian  wool  will  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of 
excellence. 
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The  following  table,  showing  tke  number  at  the  close  of  each  year 
since  the  sepnrntion  of  Queensland,  illuBtrates  the  progress  of  sheep 
breeding  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


V-,. 

8l,«p. 

Y«r. 

Sheep. 

'"■ 

ah»p. 

IS60 

6,119,163 

1874 

22,797,416 

1888 

46,503,460 

1861 

6,615,054 

1875 

25.353.024 

1889 

60.106,788 

1882 

6,145,651 

1876 

25,269.753 

1890 

55,986,431 

1863 

7,TW,969 

1877 

21,621,662 

1891 

61,831.416 

ISM 

8,271,520 

1878 

25,470,484 

1802 

58,080.114 

]8S5 

8,132,911 

1879 

30,062,910 

1SS3 

56,980,688 

1866 

11,662,155 

1880 

35,398,121 

1894 

56,977.270 

1867 

18,909,574 

1881 

36.591.046 

1805 

47,617,687 

1868 

1S.08D.625 

1882 

36,114.8)4 

1890 

48,318.790 

isra 

14.980,023 

1883 

37,916,510 

1897 

43.052,897 

1870 

16.308,585 

1884 

31,660,321 

1398 

41,241,004 

1871 

16,278.697 

1885 

37,620,906 

1899 

36,213,514 

1872 

17.566,048 

1886 

39.169,304 

1000 

40.020,506 

1873 

18.990,595 

1867 

46,065.152 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  4-8  per  cent. 
Divided  into  four  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  uumsl  increase  10-3  per  cent. 
1870-80      ,.  „         81 

1880-90  4  "7 

1890-1900  !!       decrease  34       " 

Considering  the  unimproved  condition  of  the  pasturage  over  a  greaC' 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  apparent  in  1891  that  the  state  waa- 
overstocked,  and  graziers  restricted  the  natural  increase  of  their  flocks 
by  not  putting  to  the  rams  a  large  number  of  ewes,  especially  those  that' 
were  old  or  inferior  in  quality.  Numbers  of  sheep  were,  moreover,. 
boiled  down  for  tallow  and  killed  for  export  in  a  frozen  state,  so  that 
not  only  was  the  increase  of  flocks  arrested,  but  the  year  1894  showed 
»  falling'off  of  nearly  five  million  sheep  as  compared  with  1891,  while  in 
1899  there  was  a  further  decline  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  million,  of 
which  the  drought  was  responsible  for  five  million.  In  1896,  despite- 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sheep  through  the  eSt:cts  of  the- 
season,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  flocks  of  over  700,000  ;  but  during 
the  year  1897  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  4.365,000,  in  1898  a 
further  decrease  of  2,712,000,  and  in  1899  a  still  further  decrease  of 
5,027,000,  drought  being  accountable  for  3,746,000.  Altogether,  in 
the  course  of  the  nine  years  from  1891  to  1900,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
unfavourable  seasons  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  22,000,000 
sheep  alone.  With  the  return  of  more  favourable  conditions  there 
was,  during  the  year  1900,  an  increase  of  about  3,807,000  sheep 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  year  1901  should  prove  even  more 
satisfactory. 
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The  chaagem  which  hftv*  tmkea  plam  in  die  pouewioiu  of  the  slwep- 
owBcrs  of  Mev  Bouth  Wales  m&y  be  traoed  in  tbe  following  t«bto^ 
givmg  au  approsim&te  cloaaiiic&tioii  of  die  flock*  for  each  fear  from 
1891  to  1900,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1895,  1898,  and  1899, 
when  the  information  was  not  compiled.  It  ie  significant  that  while 
in  1891  there  were  73  holdings  carrying  flocks  exceeding  100,000,  in 
1897  the  number  was  only  21,  and  in  1900  only  14.  Holdings  having 
flocks  of  between  SO.OOO  aod  100,000  numbered  186  in  1891,  and  only 
67  in  1900 ;  holdings  carrying  froei  20,000  to  &0,000  decreased  from 
491  to  349  during  the  same  puiod,  and  holdings  with  from  10,000  to 
20,000  sheen  numbered  only  131  in  1900,  as  coomared  with  493  in 
1891 :— 
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T^e  following  table  shows  the  loss  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
.season,  being  the  number  which  the  actual  increase  in  ee«b  yeAT  fell 
^hort  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  «  fair  seaaon. 
Out  of  the  twenty-seven  years  over  which  the  information  extends,  nine 
jears  only  showed  no  loss,  or  loss  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable.  On 
the  other  hand,  twelve  seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced,  in 
which  not  only  was  there  no  increase,  bat  an  actual  d<^rrase  from  the 
number  of  the  previous  year ;  while  in  six  years  there  was  a  relative 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  totals,  but  an  actual  loss  of  dieep  from 
drought.  Further  inspection  will  show  that  in  1884  the  loes  of  sheep 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  than  the 
total  of  the  flocks  in  some  of  the  other  aUtee.  The  loss  in  the  year 
1892    was  4,190,120,    due  chiefly  to  drought  in  the  extreme  western 
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ragions.  In  1696  tiiepe  w«s  again  &  losBof  no  less  tluHi  4,913,300  bj 
dronght,  wfaidi  was  general  throughout  the  state ;  in  the  Jellowiag 
year,  1,4S7,800  sbe^  were  lost  Uirongh  tbe  seaaon ;  in  1897,  drought 
was  mpooBible  for  the  loss  of  2,985,100;  and  the  jears  1898  and 
1699  saw  a  further  loaa  of  2,460,700  and  3,74fi,000  reepeotivfAy  from 
tbe  MMue  oauie.  Dnring  1 900  tbe  toes  attributed  to  other  tfaan  ordinar^r 
natural  cauaee  was  only  1,077,000  :— 
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^JK^^X 

inoMM  or 

Ld« 
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feS 

Actual 

thrcHwk 

'"*™"' 

..»™. 

StWHU. 

'~ 

"""■" 

iecteete. 
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1874 

3,807,000 

3,807,000 1        + 

~^ 

2,435,000 

•462,000  !  2,897,000 

1875 

B,5»,000 

2.556,000 1        t 

1B81 

6.339.000 

3,603,000 

1,736,000 

1876 

i.gis.ooo 

•  84,000  1,990,000 

1890 

6,880,000 

5,680,000 

+ 

1877 

1,802,000 

•3,748,000  5,550,000 

1891 

6,845,000 

5,845,000 

+ 

1878 

S,»58,000 

3,038,000 

+ 

1892 

439,120 

•3,751,000 

4,190,120 

187B 

4,563,000 

*,«83,O00 

+ 

189a 

1488,826 

•1.099,426 

810,500 

1880 

6,333,000 

6.335,000 

t 

18M 

672,282 

•3,418 

075,700 

lS9t 

2,M7,O00 

1,1M.OOO 

1,763,000 

1895 

**,446,260 

•9,359.560 

4,913,300 

1883 

1,T»7.000 

•  *77,OO0 

2,274,000 

18BB 

2,158,000 

701,100 

1,457,800 

1883 

3,193.000 

1,801,000 

1,392,000 

1897 

^1,380,800 

•4.365.900 

2,985,100 

1884 

1,883,000 

*6,2?i5,000 

8,138.000 

1808 

J251,200   •2.711,900 

2,460,700 

1883 

6,160,000 

0,160,000 

+ 

1899 

11,231,600  ,'5,027,500 

3,746,000 

1886 

3.409,000 

1,348,000 

2,061,000 

1900 

4,884,000     3,807,000 

1.077,000 

I6S7 

7,796,000 

7,706,000 

t 

*  Dbpm  JtaiaK  th«  jmj.       t  Md  Idm.  w.  It  ■■;.  Teiy  dlflit.        t  Eiints]  deomu. 

After  allowing  for  Uie  causes  whicfa  naturally  impede  the  increase 
in  the  flocks  of  tbe  stete,  the  demands  of  the  slAagbter-yard,  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the  deaths  occurring 
from  other  causes  than  drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of 
annual  increase  may  be  aa  high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  tiie  flocks  of  New  South  Wales  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  four 
years.  Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase  hau  only 
been  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  period  of  five 
years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase  ;  and  the  flocks 
of  the  state  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from  1866  to  1874, 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  1887.  How  many  sheep  could 
be  sustained  under  a  system  of  artificial  feeding  and  watering  may 
hereafter  become  a  question  of  national  interest;  but  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  with  a  saccession  of  fair  seaMns  it  would  be  impossible, 
under  the  present  mode  of  depasturing  stock,  for  the  state  to  support 
fur  any  number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  tliat  experienced 
in  1891,  as  in  nine  years'  time  the  flocks  would  increase  fi>om  tbe 
present  number  of  40,020,500  to  94,366,000— a  total  nearly  equal  to 
that  DOW  found  in  all  Australasia.  Tbe  stock-carrying  capabilities  of 
New  South  Wales  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  estimate,  as  by  far  tbe 
greater  portion  of  tbe  country  is  yet  in  its  natural  stale.     Improvementa 
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such  as  a  better  system  of  water  conservatioD  and  iiTigation,  an 
intelligent  extension  of  the  growth  of  salt-liush,  cotton'bush,  and  other 
drought-resiating  shrubs  and  natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of 
artificial  fodder,  are  gradually  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend 
the  capacity  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  last  ten  years  is  shown 
below.  The  figures  for  several  years  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
truth,  as  sheep  are  often  crossed  from  one  state  to  another  for  the 
convenience  of  station-holders,  or  in  search  of  grass,  and  not  for 
purposes  of  trade  ;— 


The  demand  for  sheep  for  local  consumption  was  until  recent  years 
so  small  compared  with  the  supply  that  it  did  not  appreciably  affect  the 
increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  state.  This,  however,  is  not  now  the 
case ;  the  annual  demand  for  food  consumption  within  the  state  is 
about  7'5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured — equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  cost.  The  number  slaughtered  for  export  in  a  frozen  or 
preserved  state,  and  for  tallow,  brings  up  the  total  slaughtered  to  about 
13  per  cent,  of  the  entire  flocks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  at 
the  end  of  1900,  and  the  proportion  owned  in  each  state  and  in  New 
Zealand  : — 


s.. 

Sbttp. 

owW^ 

New  South  ^^^ 

No. 

40.020.B06 
9,338,700 

10,339,185 
6,283.247 
2,431,861 
1.683,958 

10-66 

QueenBlau'd 

1-91 

6!),097,455 

78-12 

19,355.195 

88;  452,660 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  first  in  Australasia  as 
a  sheep-breeding  country.  Victoria  is  the  most  closely  stocked  province, 
and  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its  area  devoted  to  agriculture  than 
New  South  Wales  has,  but  neither  state  has  by  any  means  reached  the 
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limit  of  iU  stock -carrying  capacity.  In  Queensland,  as  in  South 
Australia,  sheep-breeding  does  not  absorb  the  attention  of  pastoraliata  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  New  South  Wales.  The  former  state  is  more 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  whilst  in  the  southern  and  more 
settled  districts  of  South  Australia  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals,  its  northern  territory,  like  that  of  Queensland,  being 
more  adapted  by  nature  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Weatem 
Australia  is  at  present  in  the  early  stage  of  settlement ;  much  of  itsarea 
is  still  unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as  a 
sheep-breeding  oountry.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the  southern 
portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  stocked  with 
sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably  be  found  more  suitable 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
portions  of  Queensland  and  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia 
situated  under  the  same  latitude.  It  w.os  thought  at  one  time  that 
cattle-breeding  would  occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to 
that  of  sheep-breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  general 
climatic  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  the 
atate  is  probably  destined  to  remain  what  it  now  is — the  great  sheep- 
breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

The  different  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep  farming  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  of  fine 
wools.  New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  into  four  zones : — 
(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range, 
the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  20  to  100  miles  ;  {2)  the  table-laud 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  range  ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  western 
slopes;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  "salt-bush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  inland 
is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the  adequate  suNtenance 
of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep  would  not 
deteriorate  through  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country.  On  the  Hunter  and  other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern 
coast  districts,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture 
are  the  leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable  industries.  Sheep- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  the  summit 
of  the  coast  range  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  country  near  the  sea,  the 
(toil  03  a  rule  is  unfavourable  t^>  sheep.  On  crossing  the  coast  r\nge, 
however,  the  contrast  between  the  aspect  of  the  country  just  en'-^ed 
and  that  left  l>ehind  is  very  striking.  Here  the  grazing  and  uuu!- 
growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent,  and  farther  to  tlio  westward 
a  still  greater  improvement  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is  less  fin« 
than  in  the  country  inmiediately  west  of  the  table-lands,  but  the  fleeces 
are  generally  sound  and  heavy.  Farther  in  the  salt^bush  country  the 
wool  suffers  both  in  tlic  weight  of  the  fleece  and  in  its  quality  ;  but  the 
country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are  generally  more  healthy  than  thoae 
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nettrar  the  sea.  la  tJi«  coantry  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Darling  tJie 
gr«At  samioer  h«at  is  adverse  to  tbe.  production  of  heavy  fleecee ;  but  even 
there  a  fair  doss  ot  wool  is  produced,  as  the  itock-owners  sre  coustaDtiy 
introducing  fresh  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the 
def[B9iBFBtiou  of  the  breed  of  sheep  which  otherwise  might  ensue. 

The  importation  of  stud  sheep  &om  foreign  countries,  notably  France, 
Gennany,  and  America,  which  waa  cmitinacd  for  many  years  after  the 
soperiiiie  quedlty  of  Australian  wool  had  been  established  in  tbe  roarfaets 
of  the  world,  practically  ceaaed  even  before  importation  was  legally  pro- 
hibited ;  for  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  fleece,  ioetead  of  showing 
signs  of  deterioration  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  climate,  had,  on  tbe 
wlude,  a  tendency  to  improve.  The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle 
into  New  South  Wales  w^  forbidden  for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to 
the  fe«r  of  the  stock-owners  that  tlielr  Socks  and  herds  might  be  con- 
taminated by  Bca|3  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks;  but 
these  reatrietione  were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and 
there  is  now  an  import  of  pure-bred  sheep  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  So  far,  the  breed  imported 
has  been  chiefly  the  merino ;  but  Lincoln,  South  Down,  Verraont, 
Shropshire,  and  other  well-known  breeds  have  been  introduced.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1900  the  stud  sheep  imported  from  the  other 
AustralamaD  provinces  numbered  20,136  ;  while  48  stud  rams  and  47 
ewes  were  introduced  from  America,  and  14  rams  from  Germany, 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  fleece  is  concerned, 
the  Australian  merino  bos  little  to  gain  by  any  further  admixture  of 
European  or  American  blood,  but  it  is  equally  admitted  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  gn'm"-!  To  produce  a 
larger  carcase,  without  interfering  with  the  quality  ol  the  fleece,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  bub  without  much  success,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  croseing  of  noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Australian 
ewes  has  invariably  resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  merino.  The  breeding  of  sheep  for  conauniption,  and  for  die 
aalce  of  the  wool,  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct 
fields  of  industry.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  carcase  of  the 
ordinary  Australian  merino,  when  dressed,  averages  about 46^  lb.,  whereas 
dressed  carcsees  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  would  average  57  to 
60  lb.  The  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are  not  appreciated  in  the 
London  market,  and  its  lean  flanks  and  long  deshlesa  leg  bones  make 
its  appearance  objectionable  to  the  butcher,  with  the  re'^ult  that  the 
improved  prospects  ot  export  have  induced  growers  to  introduce  large 
sheep  tor  cross-lweeding,  in  order  to  secure  a  heavier  and  more  pre- 
sentable carcase.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  far  the  pasture 
and  climate  of  the  country  hitherto  devoted  to  tbe  merino  are  suitable 
po  the  more  gross-feeding  cross-breed. 

The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  Kew  South  Wales  are  the  Uerino, 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh,  and  crosses  of  the 
loDg-wooUed  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.     At  the  close  of  1900 
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the   rMpeetire  numbers  of  merino  Mid  king-woolled  sheep  and  cross 
breeds  stood  thus: — 

Merino 36,699.156 

LoDg-woollsd  sbeep  1,076,281 

CrosB-braeda    2.245.066 

ToUl «.02t>,50« 

During  the  last  t«n  y cats  the  English  and  croes-bred  sheep  have 
increMnd  by  1,743,000,  while  the  merinos  hace  decreased  in  number 
from  60,2!)2,000  to  36,699,000.  Seventeen  years  ago  the  proportion  of 
long-wooUed  aiid  cross-breds  was  only  3^  per  cent.,  and  for  fully  tea 
years  after  it  stood  at  about  2J  per  cent.  In  1893  the  proportion  rose 
to  4-3  per  cent.,  and  with  the  development  of  the  meat  export  trade 
has  now  advanced  to  nearly  9  per  cent.  The  following  is  a,  classification 
of  the  sheep  in  the  state  at  the  end  of  1900  : — 
Merino — 
Combing — 

Pure  and  Btud—Superfliis  1,486.579 

Ordinary   3,982.538 

Pnre  snd  itnd— Medium 2,40*7604       6.448,117 

Ordimtry  9,668.618 

Pnw  snd  •tnd— Stroiig  3,010,198     12,073,222 

OrfinMy 7,626,886 

9,687,083 

Total  Combing 27,158,422 

Oothing — 

Pure  and  stnd—SnperSiw  425,973 

Ordinary 1.160.999 

Put*  Mid  rtad— M^nm 937,278        1.586,972 

Ordiuary   _4,027,(»2  aoAOan 

Pure  and  itad—Sttoiig   "  7M6.H2       4,964,280 

Ordinary  2,193,370 

2,989,482 

Totd  ClotliinK  9,&40.734 

ToW  Merino 36,699,T5« 

Lang-wooUed — 

Pnra  and  stnd— Lincoln 269,200 

Ordinary 309.798 

Pure  and  ttud—Leio«al«r 169.351  ("8,998 

Ordinary 268.836 

Pare  and  stud— Southdowns 3,779         4W.189 

Ordinary 8,095 

Purs  and  stud— ahropshire  Downs....  13.:^  11,874 

t>"l'°»T'   h^  18,391 

Pun  and  stoid — Hampahirs  Dowu  ...  128 

Ordinary. 14 

Pare  and  stBd—Komnay  Hanh 15,068  142 

Ordinary 13,622 

28,690 

Total  Long-woolled   1,076,294 

l.aiii-W0DUed  with  Uerino 2.245,066 

Grand  Totel  40,020,506 
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The  sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  at  the  end  of  1900  were  estimated  as 
follo%F3  : — 

Bams    863,527 

Ewea 18,487,103 

Wsthera  13,980,»4S 

Lfunbi  ; 7.888,841 

Total 40,020,506 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  being 
left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
the  winter  months.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in  paddocks  or  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations  they  are  both  shepherded  and 
paddocked.     At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  : — 

Paddocked  38,878,098 

Shepherded 807.427 

Faddocked  and  ahepberded 334,981 

Total 40,020,506 

The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  now  universally  recog- 
nised ;  the  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep ;  the  wool  will  be 
longer  and  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-thiid  better;  the  feed 
will  be  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grass-seed  ;  the  sheep  will  increase  in 
size  ;  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profitable;  they  will  be 
freer  from  foot-rot  and  other  diseases ;  the  expense  of  working  the 
station  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were 
shepherded;  and  finally,  tlie  owner  will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  to  impro\-ing  his  sheep,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
attempting  to  manage  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepers. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higher  among 
paddocked  than  shepherded  sheep.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  from 
the  ewes  in  Australia  is,  however,  far  lower  than  that  experienced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lambs  has  been 
known  to  exceed  160  per  cent.,  and  over  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
Suffolk  flocks,  considerably  exceeds  130  per  cent  This  result  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  English 
sheep  at  the  lambing  season.  During  the  year  1900,  the  lambs  marked 
in  New  South  Wales  numbered  9,820,001.  In  his  annual  report,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  states  that  the  number  of  ewes  put  to  the 
ram  was  13,009,555,  which  would  give  an  average  lambing  of  about 
67  per  cent. 

The  year  1899  closed  with  a  total  of  36,213,514  sheep  ;  the  increase 
by  lambing  during  the  season  was  9,820,001 ;  and  374,678  sheep  were 
imported,  making  a  total  of  46,408,193.  On  the  other  hand,  1,623,439 
were  slaughtered  during  the  year  for  food  for  local  consumption  in  the 
population  centres  ;  1,019,406  were  killed  for  food  on  stations  and  farms; 
589,944  were  taken  by  the  meat-preserving  works;  951,891  were  frozen 
for  export;  10,480  were  boiled  down  for  tallow  at  boiling-down  works,  and 
1,866  were  similarly  treated  on  stations.    In  addition  to  these,  162,487 
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lambs  were  killed  tor  loc»l  food  consnmption,  bringing  the  total  luimber 
Blaughteredduringthe  year  to  4,359,513;  and  during;  the  year  754,849 
live  sheep  were  exported,  196,370  were  killed  by  dogs,  and  1,077,055 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  dry  iieason  and  by  ordinary  mortalit}'. 
The  decrease  from  all  causes  amounted,  therefore,  to  6,3tJ7,68T,  leaving 
the  number  of  sheep  on  the  3lBt  December,  1900,  at  40,020,506,  or  an 
increase  of  3,806,992  on  the    number  depastured  at  the   end    of  the 

The  relative  advantages  and  profitableness  of  sheep-rearing  and 
wheat-farming  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discusaion.  The  question 
is  one,  of  course,  to  be  settled  largely  by  the  circumstances  of  climate 
and  soil ;  but  while  it  is  true  that  many  districts  unfit  for  cultivation 
are  suitable  for  grazing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  suitable  a  district 
is  for  cultivation  the  greater  are  its  capabilities  for  pastoral  purposes, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  the  com- 
bination of  both  pursuits.  Not  only  are  wheat-fields  fertilised  and 
kept  free  from  noxious  vegetation  by  sheep,  but  the  animals  are  better 
fed  than  is  otherwise  the  case,  and  the  risk  of  heavy  stocking  is  reduced 
by  utilising  the  cultivated  land.  Sheep  turned  on  the  land  after  the 
stripper  has  l>een  used  knock  down  the  straw,  eat  the  greater  portion  of 
it,  and  tread  the  rest  in  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  easily  covered  by  the 
plough,  and  the  weeds  and  other  vegetation  which  spring  up  after  the 
autumn  niins  make  good  pasture.  Many  farmers  turn  on  die  sheep  again 
when  the  grain  crop  is  a  few  inches  high — a  plan  which,  in  addition  to 
benefiting  the  sheep,  proves  advantageous  to  the  crop,  making  it 
stronger  and  more  productive,  and  enabling  it  to  withstand  the  dry 
weather  later  on.  The  stubble  field  being  available  just  when  the 
Hunimer  grass  is  getting  scarce,  the  sheep  which  would  otherwise  become 
poor  are  kept  in  good  condition  to  face  the  winter.  Sheep  grazed  on 
cultivated  lands  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  there  is  no  better  means 
of  keeping  them  free  from  disease;  fiuke  and  worms  are  almost  unknown, 
and  there  is  considerably  less  foot-rot  found  amongst  them.  To  what 
extent  the  stock -carrying  capacity  of  the  land  is  improved  by  cultivation 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  on  good  average  land  it  may  be  put  down  at 
25  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  with  one-thii'd  or 
one-fourth  of  ite  area  broken  up,  land  will  carry  as  many  sheep  on  the 
portion  not  broken  up  as  the  whole  area  would  carry  in  its  natural  state, 
and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  crops  harvested, 
the  return  derived  from  grazing  alone  would  be  larger  than  if  sheep- 
rearing  were  followed  by  itself. 

For  many  years  experiments  with  lucerne  as  an  adjunct,  to  the 
natural  herbage  have  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  in  fairly  rich 
Hoil  with  good  drainage  its  cultivation  is  strongly  recommended.  But  it 
is  strange  that,  with  a  view  to  fully  utilising  all  available  means  of 
subsistenue  and  thus  providing  for  the  fullest  stocking  capacity  of  the 
land,  so  few  pastoralists  turn  their  attention  to  root  crops  for  feed — 
such  as  turnips,  mangolds,  sugar-beet,  and  carrots.     Of  course  it  is 
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evident  that  mAny  areaa  are  entirely  nnmitftUe  for  each  crops,  but 
pMtoraliftts  tmd  f&rmera  more  fa^oai&bly  situated  night,  in  addition 
to  Bupplving  their  own  needs,  provide  feed  which  woold  be  eagerly 
availed  ot  by  tbose  less  favoured.  Tliese  crops  wonid  become  doubly 
TE^uttble,  as  elieep  travelled  from  the  dry  country  could  be  depastured 
on  b&re  paddocks  and  fed  with  the  roots,  leaving  in  the  form  of  manure 
two-thirds  of  the  valuable  ROnBtituentu  extracted  from  the  cropped 
area  adjoining,  so  that  the  owner  would  not  only  be  fully  paid  for  his 
produce,  but  at  the  eame  time  get  paddock  after  paddock  fertilised 
in  a  thorough  Rwnner  for  succeeding  crops.  Large  areas  in  New 
England,  Orange,  Wellington,  Tumnt,  Jerilderie,  and  other  districte  on 
the  table-land  and  western  slope,  are  available  for  such  cultivation,  and 
once  pastoraliflts  in  the  dry  west  discovered  that  they  could  bargain  for 
agistment  for  portion  of  their  stock,  instead  of  travelling  them  almost 
hopelessly  in  search  of  natural  berbageas  at  present,  the  fear  of  draught 
would  to  a  large  extent  disappear.  It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  th© 
genera)  adoption  of  cultivation  in  connection  with  grazing  is  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  in  preserving  the  flocks  o£  the  stiU^  from  the 
effects  of  unfavourable  s< 


Wool. 
The  quantity  of  wool,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  exported 
during  1881,  1886,  1890,  and  annually  thereafter,  is  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table.  A  large  proportion  of  tJie  clip  is  exported  to  Europe,  vms 
the  adjacent  states,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  Commerce^ 
Duriug  1870  nearly  46  per  cent,  of  New  South  Wales  wool  was  shipped 
from  ports  out<9ide  the  state,  and  in  1881  the  proportion  was  40  per 
cent.,  but  in  1891  it  had  declined  to  28  percent.  The  mean  annusl  aver^[e 
for  the  last  ten  veara  was  25  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  five  years  24 
[*er  cent.  The  weisbts  given  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool 
was  shipped  in  grease  : — 


H.  S.  WilM 

VIoMrUo 

S.  Aoctinlliui 

port., 

porta. 

port* 

porta. 

' 

tb. 

m.    . 

n,. 

ft. 

lb. 

ISB1 

m,3as,7!i9 

S6,3I  1,300 

6,635,613 

493,693 

1«0.800,38« 

1888 

12»,e<8,558 

60,»37,389 

24.4«!,136 

318.396 

200,088,478 

1890 

179,5»2,6« 

73.830.217 

18,493,269 

55.104 

271.771,236 

ism 

260,018,130 

84,603,002 

20,649,150 

573,133 

374,743,415 

2flj,457.«3 

80,917.306 

16,453,724 

865,421 

353,093,919 

1893 

261.907,595 

79.133.762 

19.394,617 

1,116,319 

381,842,293 

1894 

280,388,080 

75,153,446 

20,242,078 

307.193 

376,600,797 

1995 

2fi!»,3S0,48H 

85,593,464 

]B,604.626 

600,633 

341,337,038 

1896 

230,660,468 

65,816,933 

21,942,191 

528,347 

318,637,030 

1897 

234,32.'>,908 

53,583,146 

13.7fi9.974 

342.277 

302.021,30$ 

IS08 

■2.13.054,738 

48.549,605 

11,018,134 

106,660 

290,720,137 

1899 

19fi,3e8,70» 

43.090,945 

14,325,637 

190,198 

2M.ff74>ff77 

1900 

171,735,248 

51,300,529 

13,227.678 

43,324 

236,308,778 
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Afiding  to  the  exports  «f  New  Soath  Wales  wool  the  qiMDtit;  used 
locally  in  woollen  mills,  the  tola!  annual  production,  stated  aa  in  the 
grease,  was  as  follows  : — 


,.. 

»«•  South  W.U1  Wool. 

Eipwtod. 

D»d  lomllT- 

It). 

tb. 

15. 

1881 

lfl^809,3M 

8ae.706 

161,676,0Sfi 

205,973,073 

1890 

271,771,235 

67C,8I2 

272,3*7.0*7 

IS01 

37-l,:43,4l« 

857,232 

375,600,667 

1892 

333,«»3.»I9 

560.806 

354,251,814 

1993 

3SI.«42,293 

1,222.389 

382,86t.882 

1SB4 

378,690,797 

1,270.275 

377.870,072 

343,040,366 

19W 

3I8,537,M9 

320,206,702 

302,021,305 

1.203.320 

303.314.625 

1898 

200,729,137 

1,436.210 

292,l«fl,347 

1899 

2S3,574,577 

1,208.78* 

254.833.361 

1900 

236.306,778 

1,352.9*9 

237,659.727 

The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wales  ports 
compared  with  that  which  was  despatched  b^  way  of  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane,  was  as  follows  :~ 


Shippfdlnni 

Shipptd  (TOO. 

».TJ!a,'S5„ 

Shipped  from 

iwrt». 

p«i>. 

pom. 

portt. 

par  cent. 

pBromt. 

p«rcmt. 

percMt 

lasi 

63-2 

36-8 

1896 

T2-4 

33-9 

1801 

71-8 

28-2 

1898 

80-2 

19-8 

laes 

72-2 

27-8 

1»99 

77-0 

23-0 

1803 

72-4 

27-6 

1900 

27-3 

1804 

7*8 

25-S 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within  the 
calendar  year,  the  quantity  of  wool  stated  in  the  table  on  page  586 
for  any  year  consists  partly  of  that  season's  clip  and  partly  of  the 
previous  one.  The  following  table  shown  the  total  number  of  sheep 
shorn  during  the  year,  distinguishing  those  whose  fleece  was  washed 
previous  to  shearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  moat  of  the  sheep  are 
■faora  in  grease.  This  wfti  not  always  the  case ;  at  one  time  nearly 
half  the  sheep  were  washed  before  being  shorn.  Several  circumstances 
have  ]ed  to  the  change,  the  principal  being  that  the  price  obtained  for 
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washed  wool  ia  excess  of  greasy  is  not  commensurate  with  the  coat  of 
washing : — 


.900 


1,271,712 
426, 2U1 
154,503 


1,093,886 
1,262,163 
1.007,540 
3,001,8.15 
l,867,6es 
2,193,011 
2,306,097 
2,506.825 
1,805,213 
1,249,448 


9,286,871  1  33,521 
10,531,100  31,5*2 
7,105.210  I  132.503 
7,482,936  169.698 
7,048,101  I  4«3,950 
4,731,387  I  147,893 
5,857,382  535,101 
3,725,278  19-2.224 
3.643,450  139.000 
3,269,462  .  142,950 
5,022.893  [    95,972 


The  average  weight  of  fleece  obtained  during  the  ten  years  ended 
1900  from  ^heep  shorn  in  grease  according  to  the  returns  of  tho  Chief 
Inspector  of  Stock  would  appear  to  have  been  .i  lb.  13  oz,,  while 
scoured  yielded  3  lb.  2  oz.  During  the  same  pteriod  lamlis'  fleeces 
seem  to  have  averaged  2  lb.  I  oz.  in  grease,  and  1  lb.  5  oz.  when 
washed.  The  great  improvement  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece  during  the 
last  twenty-four  years  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below  ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  it  may  Iw  pointed  out  that  sheep-owners  who 
until  recently  were  unable  to  secure  good  blood  ha\'e  been  enabled,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  prices  ruling  at  the  annual  sales  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  improve  their  flocks  by  the  acquisition  of  superior  stud 
rams.  The  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  annual  re|>orts  of  tlie 
Stock  Department,  but  it  would  appear  from  other  calculations  that  the 
averages  prior  to  1900  are  somewhat  understated. 


EstimaUd  AvelMc 

Yar. 

Yar. 

Y«r. 

from  Sheep  riKHn 

tb    oz. 

lb.  01. 

1877 

4      0 

5      7i 

1893 

5     15 

1878 

1886 

1894 

6      U 

1879 

5      1 

;     1887 

1895 

5    llj 

1     1888 

5       Si 

1896 

1881 

5      0 

1889 

6     121 

5      0 

1S90 

1898 

1883 

5      2 

1891 

1899 

6      0 

1884 

5      0 

1892 

5      6 

IBOO 

6     13 

Of  late  years  so  much  consideration  bas  beon  given  to  the  question 
of  breeding  that,  in  spite  uf  the  bod  seasons  experienced,  the  wool  clips 
have  been  very  good  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  flocks 
of  the  last  Ave  years,  the  total  production  of  wool,  though  smalter  than 
that   of   the   previous   live  years,    has    not   by    any  means  decreased 
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proportionately.  For  the  five  years,  1891-95,  the  avenge  flocks  were 
56,297,000  and  the  aven^  annual  production  of  wool  was  362,726,000 
lb.,  equal  to  an  average  of  6  lb.  5  oz.,  per  head,  taking  aheep  and  lambs. 
For  the  last  five  years,  1896-1900,  the  average  annual  flocks  were  only 
41,949,000,  and  the  average  annual  yield  of  wool  was  281,648,000  lb., 
equal  to  about  6  lb.  11  oz.  per  head.  While,  therefore,  the  flocks  have 
decreased  25  per  cent  during  the  two  qainquennial  periods,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  wool  has  fallen  otT  only  13  per  cent  The  clips  of  the  seasons 
1893-4  and  1894-5  are  the  highest  on  record  ;  but  with  two  really  good 
seanons  the  results  then  achieved  would  most  likely  be  surpaesed. 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  of  various  sizes  from  4  ft.  6  in. 
Iiy  2  ft.  2  in.  to  B  ft  3  in.,  weighing  from  10  lb.  to  1 3  lb.  On  forty-three 
holdings  the  bales  are  "  dumped  "  in  a  hydraulic  press  before  leaving, 
and  thus  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  For  the 
season  1899-1900  the  aver^;e  weight  of  a  bale  of  greasy  wool  was 
369  lb.,  and  a  bale  of  washed  wool  240  lb. 

Valde  op  the  Wool  Clip, 
The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  production, 
and  it  mny  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  tho  states  in  a  large  measure 
depends  upon  the  wool  market.  The  following  table  summarises 
the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wales  wool  during  the  period 
1860-1900,  and  illustrates  the  growth  of  this  important  industry  during 
furty-one  years,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  clip  may  be  easily  foUowed.  The  weights  given  represent  the 
actual  exports,  washed  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together  :— 


TT. 

iJumUty. 

Toul  Tmhw. 

Y«. 

Qiiii.tlt>-. 

'->-- 

lb. 

£ 

A. 

£ 

1860 

14,062,362 

1.454,289 

1881 

139,601,506 

7,149.787 

i«ei 

18,171,209 

1,768,978 

1882 

146.221,182 

7.433,091 

1863 

20,968,303 

1,801,186 

1S83 

186,161,710 

0,698,761 

18S3 

15,812,520 

1.316,620 

1884 

173.986,303 

8.953,100 

1664 

25,827.917 

2,294,615 

1885 

168,151,680 

7,246,642 

18«5 

29,85S,7BI 

2,283,560 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,596 

1866 

36,980,685 

2,830,348 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1867 

27,327,482 

2,125,7.17 

235.848.944 

9,089,776 

1868 

27,067.286 

1,960.360 

1889 

281.853,484 

10,630,636 

1869 

61,269,672 

3.162.522 

1800 

236,322,828 

8,991,396 

1870 

47,440.610 

2.741,141 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036,018 

1871 

65,611,953 

4.748,160 

1892 

312,225.203 

10,211.456 

1672 

60,233,453 

3.342,900 

1893 

318,782,858 

9,675,061 

1873 

62,008.602 

3.936.408 

1894 

331,774,424 

0,011,790 

1874 

75.156,924 

5,010,125 

1896 

297.448,104 

8,958,690 

1875 

87,3.'M.280 

6,651,643 

1898 

272,a33.282 

8,778,6'.rfl 

1876 

100,730.330 

5,665.173 

1897 

258,314.280 

8.023.HB3 

1877 

102,160,246 

6,266,038 

1898 

249,066,912 

8,329,287 

1878 

111,833,017 

6,723,316 

1800 

205,394,780 

10,020,495 

1879 

123.710,450 

6,401,198 

1900 

203,738,196 

7,632,213 

1860 

154.871.832 

8,040,625 
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Adding  to  this  the  value  <rf  scoured  wool  used  in  the  wooU«i  mills  o£ 
Ifew  South  VValeB,  the  total  value  of  each  year'e  production  staude  •■ 
ftdlows: — 


. 

Valw  or  Nn  Smtk  Wilt*  Wod. 

ToUlViteb 

T«r 

Z>p«t.d. 

XlHdloaUj. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

6.565,173 

!9,8«7 

5,«H,6«0 

1S77 

5,236,038 

43.531 

5,298,600 

1878 

5,72S,3lfl 

42,445 

0.765,761 

1879 

6,491,198 

5!,059 

a.643,257 

1880 

8,0W,e25 

44.826 

8,085,451 

1S81 

7,1«,787 

»7,414 

7,187,201 

1SS2 

7,433,091 

38,524 

7,471,616 

1883 

9,598.761 

30,210 

9,634,971 

1884 

8,953.100 

40,471 

8,993,571 

1885 

7,248,642 

29.092 

7,275,734 

1888 

7.038,5« 

2»,8BS 

7,058,<6I 

1887 

8,911,155 

30,015 

8,941,170 

0.080,776 

30,306 

•1,120,172 

1HS9 

10,6W,«36 

2J.45S 

10,643,089 

1890 

8,991,396 

18,092 

9,008,488 

18B1 

11.030,018 

23.287 

11.059,305 

1892 

10.211,456 

14,171 

10,225,627 

1893 

9,675,061 

29,423 

9,704,484 

1894 

9.011,790 

26,788 

9,rae,578 

)8»6 

8.9d8.6KI 

37,886 

8,998,586 

18M 

8,776,529 

41.349 

8,817,878 

18B7 

8,023,893 

20,386 

8,053,479 

1398 

8,329,287 

37,832 

8,367,119 

1899 

10,020.485 

47,917 

10,068.412 

1900 

7,632.213 

44,599 

7,«7«,8i2 

An  examination  oi  iim  figures  on  page  589  at  once  shovs  bow  groatly 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  staple  article  of  export  aSect  the 
national  prosperity.  For  inetance,  the  exports  for  I  he  years  1884  and 
1866,  which  may  be  t^en  as  prJictically  equal  in  auantity,  represented 
a  value  of  X8,953,100  in  the  former  year,  and  of  ooiy  £7,028,600  in 
the  latter  year.  Again,  comparing  1883  with  1894,  tliere  was  a  differ- 
ence in  quantity  in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  143,612,7141b.,  and  had 
the  prices  of  1883  been  obtained  the  value  of  the  1694  clip  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  year  by  £7,372,400,  whereaa  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  to  tho  amount  of  £586,971.  In  1895,  however,  there 
was  a  viae  in  price,  aod  the'  vulue  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was 
£8,958,690  instead  of  £8,055,885,  which  the  quantity  ahippwi  would 
have  represented  at  the  average  price  of  1894.  Oi  the  basis  of  the 
Customs  values,  there  wan  a  further  rise  in  1606  ;  in  1897  tbe  nvrrage 
value  was  not  quite  so  high,  although  still  greater  than  in  1895  ;  but  tbe 
average  value  for  the  year  1898  was  higher  than  it  had  been  for  the 
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p(«vie«s  Boveo  yearv,  and  tliere  was  a  further  rise  in  1899.  But  dnriug 
%b»  y«ar  1900,  with  a  prodttctioa  nearly  equal  to  that  of  th«  previous 
je«-,  the  value  fell  from  £10,000,000  to  £7,632,000.  Viewing  the  table 
aa  a  wiiole,  although  daring  the  period  wider  examination  the  value  of 
wocd  has  greailjr  fluctuated  from  one  year  to  another,  tlie  tendency  to 
a  wttled  (Uminntioa  of  prioe  is  unfortunately  too  cleariy  discernible.  It 
ia  latiafactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  ntarfcet  at  t^e  present  time  is 
finaer  than  ii  haa  beam  for  Kme  years  past. 

At  one  (in}«  almost  all  the  wool  was  shipped  od  grower's  acconnt 
and  lold  in  London,  but  of  late  years  the  proptn-tioK  sold  in  the  local 
Btarket*  baa  w«ry  largely  inereaaed,  and  Buropean  purdiaaers  are  realising 
tlie  advantagea  c4  buyii^  on  the  spot.  The  increasing  iaaportauoe  of  the 
Sydney  wool  sales  will  be  manifest  from  tbo  following  figuree : — 


Sydney  W«ilB»l«. 

Bwon. 

<^ 

BoldatkUBttoa 
ud  pri«tel,. 

-sisar 

Wot. 

baki. 

bales. 

percent. 

imi-m 

3W.77S 

227.468 

146,000 

36'64 

isas-ss 

450,00& 

268,904 

200,000 

44 '48 

18«B«» 

47I,4M 

269,700 

236,000 

60-44 

18B04I 

SM,!S3 

333,876 

246,779 

43-37 

1801-02 

626,012 

361,880 

278.307 

44-18 

18K-93 

031,888 

308,010 

392,966 

66-8S 

1893-H 

719,4M1 

452,571 

401,186 

65 '74 

IS»MI9 

705,780 

488,600 

426,136 

66-SG 

isK-se 

683,001 

441,437 

416.S38 

6064 

18W-BT 

800,034 

437.284 

401,048 

68-10 

1B0;-D8 

«35,002 

443.066 

446,808 

70-02 

1808-99 

e*6,i77 

438.220 

447,517 

68-22 

I8W.1MQ 

682,472 

419,120 

ao»,8»8 

72  38 

ieO(M)l 

586,201 

400,034 

387,368 

00-18 

Of  the  387,358  bales  of  wool  sold  in  Sydney  dnring  the  last  season, 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  21 1,701  hales  were  purchased  for  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  9J,910  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  London 
on  speculative  account,  7,978  bales  for  America,  3,32U  bales  for  Japan, 
and  71,438  hales  by  local  scourers.  The  averagn  prices  per  bale  realised 
in  Sydnpy  during  the  last  five  years  were  £10  53.  in  1896-7,  £10  8s. 
in  1897-8,  £11  128.  6d.  in  1896-9,  £18  10s.  in  1899-1900,  and  £9  lis. 
in  1900-01 ;    while  in  the  London   market   an   average  of  £12  was 
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obtained  in  1896,  of  ill  10s.  in  1897,  of  £12  59.  in  1898,  of  £U  10a. 
in  1899.  and  of  X13  IDs.  in  1900.  The  higter  prices  averaged  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  exception  of  the  1899-1900  sea-ion,  are  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  quantity  of  wool,  such  aa  locks,  pieces,  4e.,  sold  in  Sydney, 
being  scoured  prior  to  shipment,  but  chiefly  by  freight  and  other  charges, 
which  would  amount  to  from  25s.  to  30a.  per  bale,  and  wliich  should  be 
added  to  the  Sydney  average  when  comparing  with  the  London  average. 
With  regard  to  the  exception  just  referred  to,  when  the  Sydney  figures 
were  largely  in  excess  of  the  London  average  for  1900,  the  boom  in 
Sjrdney  appears  to  have  been  phenomenal,  and  the  best  authorities  in 
the  trade  are  at  a  loss  (or  a  reasonable  explanation.  There  was  justifi- 
cation for  a  rise,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
great  advance  occurred  there  were  no  sales  in  the  London  m&rkeL 
When  the  London  sales  oommenced  there  was  no  response  to  the  rise 
in  the  Sydney  markoL 

The  prices  realised  for  the  different  descriptions  of  wool  at  the  Sydney 
wool  sales  during  the  last  two  seasons  are  given  below : — 


"•»*"■ 

Oood. 

H«diam. 

lolulor. 

1900-01. 

,m.i«o. 

IWHMJl. 

18».I«».]  JBOO-fll. 

IBWIMO. 

WOO-01. 

FtecoB 

Piece*      ,. 

±     d. 

d.       d. 

d.      d. 

•I :;  7 . .  ;;  >: 

1:1 

d.       d. 

C^ne      '.'. 

'i.::'3 

6     "    ^ 

!.;:-a 

Jl;;;i 

?::!!a:;:' 

:t::J- 

f  :;  J* 

FJeeca 

ml'.ta 

i:.S 

m 

iBj ;;  lit 

iilillil 

IS     „  181 

1?   IS 

B     .,  101 

iill 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  and  will 
give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  in 
the  London  market.  The  prices  fpven  were  those  ruling  at  the  five 
principal  sales  of  each  year  up  to  1893,  at  the  six  sales  in  1894,  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  and  at  the  five  sales  in  1900  and  1901 :— 


B^a. 

isse. 

1887. 

igss. 

ISM, 

1890, 

IMI. 

i«. 

IStt 

d. 

i' 

8 
11 
10 

d. 

10 
9 

<1. 
8 

S 
8 

II 

A. 
9 

d. 
loi 

10 

9 
10 

9 

A. 
9 
10 

2' 

81 

d. 

<l. 

% 
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B^ 

18H. 

iws. 

!««. 

1897. 

■m 

.^ 

low.- 

MOl. 

d. 

61 
6 

d. 
6 

i 

d. 

? 
1* 

7 
8* 

d. 

7 

21 

71 

d. 

? 
I' 

8 

7J 

d. 
8 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 

1 

8fi 

d. 

11 

9i 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney-shipped 
greasy  wool  realised  from  13d.  to6d.  The  maximam  prices  were  realised 
during  1899,  when  the  sales  closed  at  13d.  per  lb.  Prices  rose  steadily 
from  7^d.  at  the  beginning  of  1886  to  lOd.  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  grmdnally  falling  frmn  lOJd.  to  7^d.  during  1887.  From  1888  to 
1891  the  rates  ranged  from  8d.  to  lOd.  From  1892  the  tendency  was 
downward  from  8d.  to  6d.  until  the  end  of  1895,  when  the  average  was 
over  8d.,  standing  between  8d.  and  9d.  all  through  1896.  Ihiring  1897 
and  1898  prices  were  rather  lower,  from  7d.  to  8d.,  but  at  the  saJes  of 
1899  the  rate  rose  steadily  from  8\d.  to  13d.  The  1900  sales  opened 
at  1 1  jd.,  but  gradually  fell  to  7d.  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the 
year  1901  prices  ranged  between  6d.  and  9i^d. 

There  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  tiie  further  eatension  of  the 
production  of  wool  in  thsee  states.  Ja  the  ancient  seats  of  wool- 
growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the  areaft 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 
otherwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while  popu- 
latimi,  with  the  consequent  demand  for  wool,  is  everywhere  increasing- 
The  wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  shown  no  material 
increase,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  an  increase  of  production  in  the- 
near  future.  It  is  probable  too  that  any  advance  in  the  quantity  of 
wool  available  from  Australia  or  from  the  River  Plate,  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  restricted  production  in  Great  Britain, 
North  America,  and  the  Continent  of  Eur<^.  The  eetablishment  of 
a  market  for  Australian  wool  in  Japan  is  now  claming  attention,  and 
it  is  not  poo  much  to  expect  that  the  shipmente  to  Eastern  countries 
will  show  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  early  future. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is- 
bettor  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing  wool. 
Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-growers, 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country, 
especially  where  the  salt-bush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  a  good  combing  wool,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more 
profitable  by  wool-growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  production 
of  the  clothing  variety. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
Australasian  provinces,  exported  during  the  year  1900,  will  be  found 
2    P 
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hereunder.     The  weights  given  tire  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool 
was  shipped  in  grease  :- 


BtaM, 

Quutitr. 

ViJm. 

n.. 

243,643,500 

49.028.000 
65,141,000 
35,677,400 
9,328,800 
6,676,900 

£ 

409,394,800 
156,174,000 

G6S,568,e00 

The  figures  represent  the  net  exports  of  the  various  states,  snd 
those  given  for  New  South  Wales  are  therefore  slightly  different  from 
the  figures  given  on  page  586,  which  show  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  as  per  Customs  returns. 

Cattlk. 
Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  now 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  number 
of  liorned  cattle  returned  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1861  is  sfaowa 
in  the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  great 
decline  in  the  total  from  IST5  to  1886,  hut  tliat  the  number  steadily 
increased  from  1885  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  2,465,411.  The  drought 
experienced  during  the  last  three  years,  however,  has  beeu  the  chief 
cause  in  producing  a  diminution  in  the  number  depastured,  the  figures 
for  1900  being  only  1,983,116:— 


Y«r. 

CUle. 

T«M. 

OtUe. 

Y»r. 

CMlk. 

isai 

2,271,923 

1875 

3,134,086 

1888 

1,622.907 

1862 

2.620,.183 

1876 

3,131,013 

1889 

1,741,592 

1863 

2,032,522 

2,091,229 

1864 

1.924.119 

1891 

2,128,S3» 

1866 

1,961,903 

2,914,210 

1892 

2,221,459 

1866 

1,771.809 

1880 

2,580,040 

1S93 

2,269,852 

1887 

1,728,427 

1881 

2,097,.148 

1894 

2,463,411 

1868 

1.761,411 

1882 

1,859,985 

1895 

2,160,057 

1869 

1,795.904 

1883 

1.640,753 

1896 

2.226.16.1 

1870 

2,195,096 

1,425,130 

1897 

2,085.096 

1871 

2,014,888 

1885 

1.317.315 

1898 

2.029.516 

IS72 

2.287.660 

1886 

1,367,844 

1809 

1.967.081 

1873 

2,794,327 

1887 

1,575,487 

1900 

1,933,116 

1874 

2.866,699 
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If  the  above  figures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  ehoep  for  the  same 
period,  it  'will  be  found  that  the  change  vhich  haa  taken  place  in  the  claaa 
of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  veiy  debatable  whether  the 
substitution  of  she«p  for  cattle  will  in  the  end  prove  advantageous  to  the 
state,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  aheep-breeding 
is  at  present  more  profitable  to  the  individual  owner.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cattle  depastured  in  the  state  during  1900,  compared 
with  1875,  waa  1,150,970.  The  lowest  ptoint  in  cattle-raising  wa«  reached 
in  1885,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seasons.  Since  then, 
the  improvement  has  been  gradual,  and,  though  small,  may  yet  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  pastoraUsts  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  to  revert  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  place  of  sheep.  The  decrease 
since  1694  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  dry  seasons. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  and  failure  of 
water  and  gross  con  be  made  for  eight«en  years.  Of  these  years,  seven 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  favourable  to  stock,  and  seven  dis- 
aatroos,  while  in  the  other  four  years  the  losses  have  not  been  large.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  lost  through  unpropitioua 
seasons  or  disease.  The  cause  of  most  of  the  losses  was  failure  of  grass 
and  water ;  but  in  some  years,  notably  1690,  the  stockholders  siifiered 
greatly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  too  much  rain, 
inducing  various  forms  of  disease  fatal  to  stock  : — 


Eipooted  Incnw, 

Itn. 

orVc^ 

LOMthrOOgbSMWDI. 

IS83 

114,900 

"219.300 

834,100 

1884 

64,100 

•215,600 

279.700 

1885 

30,000 

•107,800 

1.W.400 

1386 

66,800 

M,B00 

16,300 

1887 

207.600 

207.600 

+ 

1888 

83,600 

47,400 

35.200 

1889 

118.700 

118,700 

+       •      , 

1890 

299,600 

167,400 

13^100 

1891 

137,300 

137,300 

+ 

1892 

100,727 

100,727 

t 

1893 

172,403 

48.393 

84,400 

1891 

195,559 

195.559 

1 

1895 

tlN>.U3 

'31fi,364 

166.241 

1806 

76.106 

76,106 

+ 

1897 

:t80,322 

"141,097 

60,573 

1898 

:27,190 

•55.680 

28,390 

1899 

J33.876 

•62,435 

28.699 

1900 

;i75.851 

•16,035 

t 

•  DBonaaa  diuini  th<  yen. 
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The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  state  are  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Black-polled,  Ayrshire,  Aldemey,  Jersey, 
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and  croflsea  frcMn  these  Tarious  breeds.      At  the  cloae  of  the  year  1900 
tite  nnmbera  of  each  breed,  as  far  ax  could  be  ascertamed,  vera  : — 

BhoetharoM— 

Furomnditod 46,618 

Ordinary   329,806 

Herelord—  ™_     576,425 

Pun  and  stud   25,722 

Ordiiury 189.430 

Devon—  215,152 

Pure  and  stud 9,993 

Ordinary   59,027 

Kaok-polled—  69,030 

Puraandatud 1,349 

Ordinary   7,546 

Bed-polled—  6,896 

Pure  and  stud 124 

Ordinary    135 

Ayiriiire—  M9 

Purs  and  atnd ., 6,785 

Ordinary   28,371 

Aldemeya—  34.156 

Pore  and  rtttd 1,669 

Ordinaiy   7,025 

Holstein—  8,694 

Pure  and  Bbid 188 

Ordinary   697 

Jersey—  785 

Pnreandrtnd 3,168 

Ordinary  13,191 

18.364 

Gaenisey  (Put«  and  stud)    9 

Kerry  (Pnre  and  rtud) 1 

Crotaes  (estimated)  :— 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford    275,807 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 145,574 

Hereford  and  Devon  61.003 

Sborthomand  Blaak-polled 20,676 

Ayrshire  and  t^horthom 50,334 

Aldumoy  and  Shorthorn  1.389 

,      •        Jersey  and  Shorthorn 11.629 

Holstein  and  Shorthorn 910 

UnrecogniBable    321.293 

889.4IS 

Total 1,821.165 

There  were,  in  addition,  161,951  head  not  classified,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  towns. 

There  has  been  a  comparatively  lai^  increase  in  the  number  of 
milking  cattle,  as  many  of  the  stockowners,  principally  in  the  coastal 
districts,  are  turning  their  attention  to  dairying  instead  of  fattening 
for  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  change  will  continue  and  in 
time  become  general  throughout  the  state,  as  dairying,  when  pix^rly 
carried  out,  yields  very  satisfactory  returns.  The  number  of  milch  cows 
is  now  430,148.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  dairy  industry 
will  be  found  on  page  614. 
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The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  state  is  steadily  improTing — a 
reealt  due  to  the  iatFoduction  of  good  stud  etock,  to  greater  attention 
and  care  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for 
dairying  purposes ;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks.  In  only 
nine  out  of  tlie  sixty-fiTe  stock  districts  of  the  state  is  it  reported  that 
there  is  actual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  accounted  for  by 
inattention  to  breeding.  Oattle  are  for  the  moat  part  ke])t  in  paddocks, 
Of  the  number  shown  on  page  596,  1,460,718  wpre  paddocked,  247,221 
were  on  open  runs,  and  113,226  were  depastured  both  ways. 

During  the  year  1900,  816  pure-bred  cattle  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  other  states  of  the  Common  wealth.  Importations  from  Europe 
and  America  were  prohibited  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  natural  dread 
of  the  Btockowners  lest  their  herds  should  (xmtract  diseases  which  have 
devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  removed 
in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine.  The 
number  so  admitted  in  1900,  included  in  the  above  figures,  was  2 
bulls  and  4  cows. 

The  number  of  breeding  cowa  at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  estimated 
at  655,700,  of  which  399,327  were  dairy  cows.  The  calves  branded 
numbered  290,726,  or  an  average  of  44-3  per  cent.  As  the  season 
was  not  unfavourable  for  cattle,  about  60  per  cent,  of  calves  would 
have  been  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  the  calves  have  not  reached  the  age  when 
th^  are  usually  branded.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  a  IhrgB 
proportion  of  the  calves  dropped  by  what  are  termed  dairy  cows. 

Australian  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
are  remarkably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on 
calving.  A  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separated  milk,  to 
which  a  tittle  pollard  or  grain  is  added ;  but  better  results  have  been 
achieved  by  providing  a  foster-mother,  three  to  four  calves  being  allowed 
to  each  cow. 

HOBSES. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an  early 
period  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation 
of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and  to  this  cause 
the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia  was 
i^vgely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
was  also  of  great  importance,  llie  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially 
when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  yotmg  stock  thrive 
excellently  upon  it.  Thb  abundance  of  natural  provender  allowed  of 
a  large  increase  in  the  stoc^  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  had  it  not  been  that  the  gmieral  cheapness  of  horses  led 
to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  gold,  however,  a  notable  increaae  in  price  took  place.  Under  ordinary 
eonditions  this  drcumstance  would  have  been  fkvoorable  to  the  breed. 
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and  such  was  the  case  in  Tictoria.  But  in  Ilfew  South  Wales  it  was 
far  othernise ;  the  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
its  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the 
result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the 
state  grea,tly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
thoroughbred  racer  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  importation  ol 
fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  mares.  The 
period  of  deterioration  ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there 
has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.  The  number, 
too,  steadily  increased  from  1883  to  1394,  when  it  stood  at  518,181. 
Owing  to  the  drought,  however,  the  number  in  1895  fell  to  487,943; 
bat  in  1S96  tliere  was  an  increase  to  510,636,  attributed  to  increased 
settlement,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  to  low  prices.  In 
1897  the  number  of  horses  was  498,034  ;  in  1898  it  was  491,553,  but 
in  1900  it  had  fallen  to  481,417.  This  is  above  the  number  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  can  be  profitably  utilised  in  the  state  ;  but  the 
exports  are  still  few.  The  ruling  prices  at  auction  in  Sydney  for  the 
various  classes  of  horses  during  the  two  years  1899  and  1900  were  as 
follow  : — 


Horse*. 

Ye„ 

ISM. 

YmiMO. 

£ 

16  t 
9  t 

5  t 
*  t 

15  t 

6  t 
18 

n  t 

£ 
o25 
o  15 
o  It 
o    8 
o  25 
o  12 
c  30 
o  23 

£         £ 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  at  the  end  of  each 
year  since  1876:— 


.„ 

Horeoa. 

Y«r. 

a^ 

1876 

366.703 

1889 

430,777 

328,150 

1890 

469,647 

1879 

360,038 

484,309 

IftSO 

395,984 

1893 

493,231 

1881 

398,577 

618,181 

1882 

328,028 

1885 

487,943 

1883 

326,964 

1896 

510.636 

337,172 

1S86 

344,697 

491,563 

482,200 

1887 

390.609 

1900 

481,417 

1388 

411,368 
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The  annual  increase  in  the  namber  of  horaes  has  nol  been  greater  than 
1-14  per  cent,  during  the  twenty-five  years  covered  by  tho  above  table, 
while  the  increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  3-38  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  state  have  I>een  divided 
into  draught,  light- harness,  and  saddle  horses,  the  numbers  of  each  par- 
ticular kind  being  as  follow  : — 

Clu*.  I  lliorouslibred.      Oidinuj'.     |        Total. 


17,273 
12.3M 
26,922 

122,233 
90,255 
170,730 

139,511 

Total 

66,539 

392,223     1      448,812 

There  were  32,605  horses  not  returned  to  the  Stock  Department,  and 
they  are  therefore  omitted  from  this  classification. 

Xew  South  Wales  is  specially  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 
light  harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australian  horses  are 'anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
and  swift,  and  capable  of  makiug  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  when 
fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
when  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often  per- 
form astonishing  feats  of  endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  brewi  is 
improving,  owing  to  the  tatroduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
breeding  from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in 
the  stock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing 
purposes,  and  to  the  effect  of  drought.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 900,  it 
was  reported  by  the  Inspectors  of  Stock  that  in  thirty-eight  of  the 
sixty-five  districts  into  which  the  slate  is  divided,  the  horses  were 
improving  in  quality  owing  to  the  introduction  of  better  sires ;  in 
nineteen  districts  no  improvement  was  shown;  while  in  only  eight. 
districts  was  there  actual  deterioration. 

The  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  is  as  follows : — 

Draught  hories 17,728 

Soddlehortes .". 30,971 

Light. barneis  horaea 18,166 

Total tf6.89fi 

Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  15,630  are  suitable  for  the  Indian  and 
China  markets.  The  total  number  leaving  the  state  for  markets  out- 
side Australasia  during  1900  was  11,385;  which  was  an  increase 
of  8,388  from  the  number  shipped  in  1899.  In  1900  the  horses 
sent  to  India  numbered  1,688,  as  compared  with  1,111  in  the  previous 
year.      The  number  sent   to  South  Africa    was  7,7H.     The  regular 
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demand  for  horaes  in  India  is  considerable,  and  Australia  is  a  natural 
market  from  which  supplies .  may  be  derived  ;  but  so  far  the  number 
shipped  has  been  but  Bmall,  the  speculation  of  sending  horses  to  that 
country  being  open  to  many  risks,  as,  apart  from  the  dangers  ot  the 
voye,ge,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  stock  being  accepted. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  there  was  a  demand  from  Western 
Australia  during  the  years  1896  and  1897,  over  1,000  horses  being 
sbipped  to  that  state  during  the  two  years,  but  in  1898  and  1899 
the  nuniljer  exported  was  only  74  and  IID  respectively,  and  in  1900 
the  exportation  had  practically  ceased.  The  total  outside  demand, 
however,  in  former  years  was  small,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  found 
advttutageoua  to  breed  horses  to  any  great  extent  except  for  local 
requirements,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  the 
exportation  from  New  South  Wales  has  been  considerable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  horses  from  New  Soutli 
Wales  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


HorMrapoUdM- 

T«r. 

OtbB 

iDdk. 

Otlw 

ToMl. 

Ns-Znluid. 

1891 

3,489 

440 

351 

4,280 

1892 

3,093 

86S 

639 

4.687 

1893 

2,657 

213 

492 

3,362 

lS»i 

3,443 

895 

268 

4,606 

1895 

3,523 

1,064 

632 

5,219 

1896 

5,847 

1,606 

699 

8,212 

1897 

6,954 

1,189 

676 

8,819 

1898 

5,264 

1,983 

633 

7,880 

1899 

8,200 

1,111 

2,065 

11,3M 

1800 

11,094 

1.668 

9,697 

22,979 

The  foreign  countries  other  tlian  India  to  which  horses  are  exported 
are  chiefly  South  Africa,  China,  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  the  Stisits  Settle- 
ments, and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

There  is  a  market  for  horses  for  military  purposes  in  Europe,  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  facilities  for  shipment  and  the  possibility  of 
breeding  horses  in  Australasia  superior  to  those  imported  from  North 
and  South  America,  Syria,  and  North  Africa,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
capturing  part  of  the  European  trade  should  not  be  insurmountable. 
At  the  end  <^  1900  the  number  of  horeesin  Great  Britain  was  2,000,415, 
as  compared  with  2,028,099  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  1895  was  34,092 ;  in  1896,  40,677  ;  in  1897, 
49,519  ;  in  1898,  42,921  ;  in  1899,  43,899 ;  and  in  1900,  51,786.  The 
total  value  of  horses  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1900  was 
£1^50,493. 
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Pastoral  Pbopertt. 


Pastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealtb,  not 
only  of  New  South  Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other  principal  states  of 
Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  of  the 
income  of  its  inhabitants.  The  total  capital  value  of  pastoral  property 
in  the  state,  including  land,  improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock, 
was  estimated  in  1900  to  be  £135,396,000,  of  which  £43,701,000 
represented  the  value  of  land,  £52,644,000  that  of  improvements  and 
plant,  and  £39,051,000  that  of  stock.  The  value  of  land  has  greatly 
fallen  daring  the  past  few  years. 

The  value  of  stock  does  not  include  dairy  cattle  and  swine ;  if  these 
were  added  the  amount  would  be  £42,379,000,  and  the  total  value  of 
all  pastoral  property,  £138,724,000.  In  the  above  returns  is  included 
the  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  iands  under  lease  to  the  pastoral- 
ists,  which  for  the  year  under  review  was  estimated  to  be  £10,216,833. 
The  capital  value  of  the  leasedland  iB,of  course,  excluded  from  the  general 
estimate.  From  the  nature  of  the  industry  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
more  than  a  general  estimate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at 
the  point  of  production ;  the  Sydney  values  are,  however,  more  easily 
ascertained,  and  are  therefore  given  in  the  following  estimate.  From 
aheep  the  return  for  the  year  1900  was  approximately  £10,719,000 
excluding  the  value  of  tallow ;  from  cattle,  excluding  dairy  products, 
the  return  was£l,666,000;  fromhorBes,£780,000;  andtallow,£543,000; 
or  £13,707,000  in  alL  If  from  the  total  just  given  be  deducted  10  per 
cent,  a  fair  approximation  is  arrived  at  of  the  station  value  of  pastoral 
products  for  the  year  1900, 

The  number  of  stock  in  each  state  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900 
traa  approximately  as  follows  : — 


8..U. 

«^ 

OntUc^ 

Bonn. 

40,090,506 
9,338,700 

10.339, 1S5 
5,283.247 
2,431,361 
1,683.056 

1,983,118 

1,808,752 

4,078,191 

472,428 

338,665 

165,516 

69,097,465 
19,356,195 

8,938.668 
1,256,680 

266,245 

88,462,«e0 

10,103,348 

The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  state  at  the  end   of 
the  year  1900  was  48,309,  of  which  42,565  were  enclosed,  and  3,744 
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were  opeo  or  unenclosed;  23,294  of  the  enclosed  runs  were  properly 
subdivided  into  paddocks,  and  19,041  were  partially  subdivided.  The 
area  comprised  in  these  holdings  waa  approximately  164,973,509 
acres,  about  46,043,244  acres  being  freehold,  and  ,11^,930,265  acres 
leased  from  the  State,  The  improvements  efFecled  on  pastoral 
estates  have  been  valued  at  £52,644,000.  Of  this  sum,  fencing 
absorbs  £31,544,864 — representing  750,652  miles  without  wire  netting, 
at  an  average  rate  of  £34  13s.  per  mile,  amounting  to  £26,012,560 ; 
and  77,684  miles  with  wire  netting,  at  an  average  coat  of  £71 
per  mile,  amounting  to  £5,532,304.  The  dama  for  watering  stock 
numbered  48,044,  at  an  average  value  of  £68  ;  and  there  were  55,071 
excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £169;  while  the  wells  sunk 
or  bored  numbered  6,618,  the  average  value  of  each  being  £130.  Thus 
the  total  of  all  dams  was  £3,258,656  ;  of  tanks,  £9,286,573;  and  of  wells, 
£858,163.  The  value  of  improvements  and  plant  other  than  those 
specified  was  about  £7,695,792,  representing  ringbarking  and  hnildings, 
the  former  estimated  at  £2,909,976,  and  the  latter  at  £4,765,816. 


Public  Watebimo  Places. 

The  Public  Watering  Places  Act  of  1884  (48  Vic,  No.  16)  came  into 
operation  on  the  lat  January  of  that  year.  By  this  measure  the  con- 
struction and  administration  of  the  artesian  bores  and  public  watering 
places  were  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agiiculture,  subse- 
quently being  transferred  to  t!ie  Minister  for  l^anda,  and  later  on  to 
the  Minister  for  Public  Works.  After  the  transfer  of  the  Mdrainistratiou 
of  the  Act  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  certain  sections  of  tho 
same,  with  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  reserves,  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  OouncillorB  (functions  Substitution)  Act. 

The  hrst  successful  artesian  well  sunk  in  New  South  Wales  was  on 
the  Kallara  Station  in  1879.  The  spot  selected  for  the  experiment  was 
near  a  mud  spring,  and  after  boring  HO  feet  water  was  tapped  which 
rose  26  feet  above  the  curb,  and  the  flow  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
Government  tirst  commenced  boring  in  1883  ;  but  in  1B91,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  officer  in  charge,  all  the  Government  augers  were 
mthdrawn  from  the  field,  and  since  that  date  the  work  has  been  done  by 
contract.  The  prices  paid  vary  somewhat,  the  range  being  frona 
15b.  6d.to£]  10a.  per  foot  for  tbefirst  500  feet;  15a.  6d.  to£l  15s.  up  to 
1.000  feet ;  16s.  to  £2  up  to  1,500  feet ;  16s.  to  £2  2s.  6d.  up  to  2,000 
feet ;  £1  Is.  to  £2  lOs.  up  to  2,500  feet ;  £1  la.  to  £3  lOs.  for  depths 
up  to  3,000  feet  ;  £1  4s.  6d.  to  £3  up  to  3,500  feet  j  and  from  £1  7s.  6d. 
to  £3  up  to  4,000  feet. 

Public  watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  routes  of 
the  state.  These  worka  consist  of  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  bores,  and  at 
the  present  time  188  tanks,  31  dams  or  re8ervoirs,38  wells,  78  artesian 
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bores  and  23  open  watering-places  are  in  existence.  The  tanks  have 
a  capacity  of  up  to  5,000,000  gallons,  and  in  depth  they  range  from 
15  to  20  feet  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  fed  during  rainy 
weather  by  surface  drains.  The  soil  from  the  excavations  is  embanked 
around,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  so  lessen 
evaporation,  and  also,  where  the  contour  is  favourable,  to  conserve 
water  above  the  ground  surface.  The  total  storage  capacity  of  the 
tanks  and  wells  above  mentioned  may  be  set  down  at  600,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  wells,  if  regularly  worked,  will  yield  a  total  of  550,000 
gallons  per  day.  Except  at  those  damps  and  reservoirs  which  are  of  large 
extent  and  capacity,  stock  are  not  allowed  direct  access  to  the  tanks, 
but  are  admitted  to  troughs  which  are  filled  by  means  of  service 
reservoirs,  into  which  the  water  is  raised  by  various  methods — ^steam, 
horse,  or  wind  power.  From  the  wells  the  water  is  mostly  drawn  by 
whims  and  self-acting  buckets.  In  addition  to  this  supply,  the  78 
Government  artesian  bores  on  the  various  stock  routes  of  the  state 
yield  approximately  36,000,000  gallons. 

Of  the  dams,  tanks,  wells,  and  bores  in  existence,  SIS  have  been  let  on 
lease  for  various  periods,  at  rentals  ranging  from  £1  to  £255,  the  total 
rentiil  receivable  by  theStatebeingabout£4,500.  After  being  advertised  in 
the  Government  Gazette  and  tlie  local  newspapers,  the  leases  are  submitted 
to  public  tender,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  must  constantly 
either  reside  at  the  watering  place  himself  or  provide  a  resident  care- 
taker. In  either  case  he  may  take  stock  on  agistment  and  depasture  a 
certain  number  of  bis  own  on  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  lease,  and 
be  is  also  encouraged  to  cidtivate  and  improve  such  lands.  He  is 
permitted  to  charge  a  fixed  scale  for  watering  stock,  viz.  :  Id.  per  head 
for  horses.  Id.  for  cattle.  Id,  for  camels,  Jd.  for  goats  and  pigs,  and  Is. 
per  100  or  portion  of  100  sheep.  Water  may  also  be  sold  for  domestic 
purposes  at  6d.  per  100  gallons.  Sixteen  public  watering  places  have 
been  placed  under  the  authority  of  trustees  or  municipal  councils,  this 
course  being  permitted  by  the  Act  when  expedient.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  83  dams  and  wat«rholes  are  open  to  the  public  without  any  fee 
or  regal ations. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  artesian  water  is  being  applied  is  that  of 
wool-scouring.  Its  suitability  for  this  purpose  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
four  seasons  at  the  Moongulla  Bore,  on  the  Collarendabri  Road.  The 
wool  treated  there  has  been  awarded  a  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  show,  and  has  also  been  highly  commended  by  leading  wool 
merchants.  Consequent  upon  the  marked  success  thus  achieved,  similar 
operations  were  undertaken  at  the  Bulyeroi,  Woolabra,  Carinda, 
Enngonia,  Wallon,  Moree,  and  Wilby  Wilby  Bores.  This  is  now  an 
established  industry,  with  good  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  "  Artesian  Wells  Act  of  1897  "  provides  that  any  occupier  of  land 
or  any  group  of  occupiers,  may  petition  the  Minister  to  construct  an 
artesian  well,  and  the  necessary  distributing  channels  for  water.     The 
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petitioners  are  required  to  consent  to  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  an 
area,  not  exceeding  40  acrea,  embracing  the  site  for  the  bore,  and  to  pay 
SDch  charges  as  luaj  ba  asBSssed  by  the  Land  Jioard,  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  yearly  value  to  ea^h  occupier  of  the  direct  benefit  accruing 
to  his  land  from  the  construction  of  the  bore  and  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  same  ;  but  sach  charges  cannot  exceed  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  coat  of  the  works.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Minister  to 
take  the  initiatory  steps  when  a  group  of  settlers  are  not  in  agreement 
It  is  enacted  that  a  two-thirds  majority,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with,  shall  rule,  and  that  the  miaority  must 
come  into  the  scheme  and  pay  proportionately  with  the  others. 


Live  Stock  op  the  World. 

The  latest  returns  respecting  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  world,  based 
on  figures  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  Statistician  to  the  American 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  given  below.  The  important  part 
which  these  states  are  destined  to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of  the 
world  will  be  better  understood  when  the  character  of  the  wool  produced 
in  Australia  is  made  an  item  of  comparison,  as  well  as  the  actual 
number  of  sheep  depaatnred  : — 


Europe 

Anwrioa  

AoHtnlBsia* 

Total 


No. 
10*,430,000 
60,847,000 
6.095,000 
115,4«7,000 
10,333,000 


No. 


No. 


30,483,000  I  187,144,000 
4,279,000  I  30,922,000 
1,239,000  ,  36,389,000 

23,203,000  I  147,535,000 
1,990,000  I  86,470,000 


N& 

49,164,000 
480,000 
C47,000 

51^783,000 


297,202,000 


67,124,000    406,660,000 


In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  develof»nent  of  thepaatgral 
resources  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled, 
showing  at  quinquennial  periods  from  1860  to  1 890,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  stock  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  state.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horsee  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  sheep ;  that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  ten 
abeep  for  each  head  of  large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would 
have  been  the  reanlt  had  the  cattle  and  horses  been  replaced  by  thetr 
equivalent  of  sheep.     There  is  also  shown  the  number  of  acres  <^  land 
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to  each  aheep  of  the  totals  thus  found,  as  wel 

lis  the  number  of  such 

sbeep  per  head  of  the  population  : — 

1^. 

S^ 

Otbattaak 
eipreaied  Id 

TolmL 

'ST 

Sheep 

t«™ollbM>p. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

1860 

6,119,163 

26,600,830 

32,719,993 

5-99 

93-87 

1885 

8,132,511 

22,444,920 

30,577,431 

6-40 

74-73 

1870 

16,308,685 

25,326,930 

41,635,5)5 

470 

63-49 

1875 

25,333,924 

34,917,820 

60.271.744 

3-35 

101-42 

18S0 

35,398,121 

29,780,240 

80,158,361 

3-00 

87-11 

1885 

37,820,906 

16,620,120 

M,*41.026 

3-60 

57-33 

1890 

56,986,431 

23,531,720 

79,518,151 

246 

70-80 

1891 

61,831,416 

25,061,320 

B8,892,738 

2-25 

74-56 

1892 

58,080,114 

27,057,680 

86,137,794 

2-30 

71-08 

1898 

56,980,688 

27,630,830 

84,611,518 

69-16 

1894 

56,877,270 

29,835,920 

86.813,190 

2-26 

69-37 

1895 

47,617,687 

26,380,000 

73,997,68" 

2-65 

57-91 

1896 

48,318,790 

27,367.990 

75.686,780 

2-69 

58-33 

1897 

43,952,897 

25,831,300 

69,784.197 

2-81 

62-72 

'   1898 

41,241,004 

25,210,690 

66,451,694 

2-95 

49-36 

1899 

36,213.514 

21,492,810 

60.706,324 

3-27 

44-75 

1000 

40,020,506 

24,653,330 

64,673,836 

3-07 

47-39 

BtaBASGS  im  Stock. 

On  the  whole,  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales  are  cwmparatively  free 
frcnn  disease,  sheep  and  horses  being  remarkably  healthy.  The  diseases 
of  sheep  recorded  during  the  last  ten  years  are  anthrax,  foot-rot,  fiuke, 
and  worma.  Scab  haa  been  unknown  for  many  years,  not  only  in  this 
state  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Australasia,  except  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where,  however,  the  last  traces  of  it  disappeared  in  1895.  With 
r^[ard  to  anthrax  there  was  a  considerable  mortality  a  few  years  ago, 
and  in  tlie  year  1890  the  services  of  a  representatiTe  of  M.  Pasteur 
mre  secored  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  disease.  Though  in 
consequence  of  not  being  conducted  at  the  proper  season  operations 
were  not  at  first  satis&ctory,  success  was  established  as  the  result  of 
the  second  year's  experiments.  Between  1891  and  1893  the  number 
<rf  sheep  vaccinated  for  anthrax  was  about  90,000  each  year,  but  from 
347,000  in  1895  it  increased  to  650,000  in  1696  and  1897,  whilst  the 
number  vaccinated  in  1698  was  1,237,000,  in  1899,  1,063,000,  and  in 
1900,  1,490.000.  The  increased  vaccination  is  not  so  much  indicative 
of  a  spread  of  the  disease  as  it  is  a  result  of  the  more  general  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  operation,  which  it  is  gratifying  to  know  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  mortality.  No  records  are  available 
as  to  the  number  or  percentage  of  the  flocks  suffering  from  foot-rot, 
but  taking  the  65  sheep  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided,  in 
the  year  1891  it  appeared  in  37  districts,  and  during  the  five  years 
ended  1895  from  35  to  40  districts  were  i^ected.     It  is  less  prevalent 
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in  dry  seasons,  and  ia  1896  it  was  reported  from  only  19  districts, 
from  5  districts  in  1897,  from  fi  districts  in  1898,  from  5  districts  in 
1899,  and  from  6  in  1900.  Fluke  appears  in  much  the  same  circum- 
stances, being  reported  from  23  districts  in  1891,  and  during  the  five 
yeai-s  ended  1895  from  23  to  39  districts  were  afiected  ;  in  1696  it  was 
prevalent  in  22  districts,  in  1897  in  13  districts,  in  12  districts  during 
1898,  in  14  districts  during  1899,  and  in  only  5  during  1900.  The 
losses  from  fluke  duriug  the  year  1897  were  44,000;  during  1898, 
27,000 ;  during  1899,  8,000,  and  during  1900,  11,000.  Similarly  with 
parasitic  worms,  the  flocks  were  infested  in  34  districts  jn  the  year 
1891  ;  during  the  period  1891-95  on  an  average  the  disease  was  reported 
from  32  districts.  Dui-ing  1896  only  16  districts  suffered,  in  1897,  12, 
in  1898  and  1899,  only  U  districts,  and  during  1900  only  9  districts. 
In  the  year  1891,  16  pnr  cent,  of  the  flocks  were  infested  with  worms; 
from  1891  to  1895  an  average  of  about  14  per  cent. ;  while  during  the 
five  years  ended  1900  the  flocks  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  6 
per  cent. 

Very  little  disease  amongst  horses  is  known  in  New  South  Wales. 
During  the  past  ten  years  anthrax  has  never  been  reported  from  mure 
than  2  or  3  districts  ;  ia  1896  and  1897  it  existed  in  only  1  district, 
but  cases  of  supposed  anthrax  were  reported  in  1898  from  3  districts, 
in  1899  from  1  districf,  but  no  cases  were  reported  during  1900. 
Australian  string-halt — considered  to  be  due  to  intestinal  parasites — is 
somewhat  more  common.  During  the  five  years,  1891-1895,  it  was 
found  in  only  3  or  4  districts,  but  in  1896  it  was  prevalent  in  9  districts. 
Seven  districts  reported  the  disease  in  1897,  5  in  1898,  3  in  1899,  and 
5  in  1900.  Prurigo,  or  mange,  affected  the  horses  from  5  districts  during 
1891,  from  6  in  1894,  and  from  4  in  1895.  During  1896  it  was  also 
reported  from  i  districts,  from  1  in  1897  and  1898,  from  2  in  1899, 
and  1  in  1900.  In  the  year  1890  a  rather  severe  outbreak  of  influenza 
— commonly  known  as  pink-eye — occurred  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  spread  in  the  following  year  to  7  districts.  In  1893  it  had  abated, 
but  appeared  periodically,  to  a  slight  extent,  until  the  year  1897.  In 
1898  and  1899  it  was  reported  from  only  1  district,  and  disappeared 
in  1900.  During  the  last  ten  years  glanders  has  been  unknown 
amongst  the  horaea  of  this  state,  and  though  it  was  discovered  among 
circus  horses  which  arrived  from  America  in  189] — six  of  which  were 
destroyed — no  other  cases  have  since  occurred.  In  1894  and  1895  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  in  the  Lower  Darling  district  were 
attacked  with  blindness,  in  some  cases  resulting  in  total  loss  of  sight. 
No  cases  occurred  in  1896,  but  the  disease  was  reported  again  from  5 
districts  in  1897  and  1898,  from  4  in  1899,  and  5  in  1900.  This  ailment 
is  now  believed  to  have  been  due  to  parasites.  Ophthalmia  was  reported 
from  4  districts  in  1895,  and  from  1  district  in  1897 ;  in  1898  no  cases 
were  known,  but  1  district  was  affected  in  1899,  and  5  in  1900,  The 
number  of  horses  lost  during  the  year  1900  through  various  causes, 
principally  drought,  is  set  down  at  13,800. 
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The  diseases  most  prevalent  amongst  cattle  are  pleuro-pneumonia, 
Cumberland  disease  (imthrax),  black-leg  (symptomatic  anthrax),  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  actinomycosis,  red-wat«-,  and  ophthalmia.  FoisonouH 
plants  also  contribute  to  the  mortality  in  cattle.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  extent  of  losses  through  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  disease  is  of  a 
settled  character,  being  reported  from  an  average  of  26  districts 
annually  during  the  paat  ten  years.  Inoculation  has  been  practised 
AS  a  preventive,  with  good  results.  In  the  year  1900,  30  districts 
were  affected.  Cumberland  disease  prevailed  throughout  an  average  of 
6  districts  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  annual  loss  there- 
from being  over  500,  The  heaviest  losses  occurred  in  1899,  when  6 
districts  sufTei-ed  a  loss  of  980  cattle,  and  in  1897  the  loss  from  10 
districts  was  870.  In  the  year  1891  the  loss  was  only  100 ;  in  1895, 
only  300 ;  and  in  1896  the  loss  was  176  from  5  districts.  The  loss  in 
1900  was  525  from  5  districts.  "Blackleg"  was  responsible  for  an 
annual  average  loss  of  740  during  the  last  ten  years,  being  prevalent 
in  7  districts.  The  mortality  was  lowest  in  1896  and  1897  when  the 
loss  was  not  more  than  250  each  year.  In  1891  the  loss  was  over  1,000, 
but  the  highest  mortality  from  this  disease  was  reached  in  1898  when 
6  districts  lost  over  1,400.  In  1899  the  loss  was  624,  and  in  1900  525. 
The  average  annual  loss  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle  during  the  Svb 
years,  1889-1893,  was  nearly  3,000,  the  disease  being  reported 
from  25  districts,  but  it  would  appear  that  at  this  period  cancer 
»nd  actinomycosis  were  included  with  tuberculosis.  The  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis is  very  marked,  the  number  of  districts  aSected  in  1804  being  33  ; 
in  1897,  43  ;  and  in  1900,  43.  The  average  annual  number  of  districts 
affected  with  tuberculosis  during  the  seven  years  ended  1900  was  39, 
the  average  annual  loss  having  risen  to  nearly  4,500.  In  1896  and 
1897  the  losses  were  as  high  as  5,200  and  5,800  respectively  ;  in  1898 
and  1899  the  number  of  fatal  caseH  was  about  4,600  from  40  districts 
in  each  of  the  two  years,  while  in  1 900  the  number  was  4,038  from  43 
districts.  Apart  from  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  during  the  seven  years, 
1894-1900,  cancer  and  actinomycosis  were  reported  from  37  districts, 
the  avcn^^  annual  losses  from  these  diseases  for  the  period  mentioned 
lieing  over  1,300.  During  the  year  1900  the  loss  was  1,075  from  39 
districts.  The  prevalence  of  red-water  is  confined  to  a  few  districts, 
and  the  loss  therefrom  is  insignificant.  In  1898  no  cases  were  recorded. 
In  1899  and  1900  the  deaths  in  one  district  from  this  disease  numbered 
15  and  18  respectively.  On  an  average,  7  or  8  districts  have  suffered 
from  ophthalmia  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1889  and  1890  the  losses 
from  this  disease  were  about  400  each  year.  During  the  following  five 
years  the  losses  recorded  were  very  small,  but  in  1896  the  mortality 
reached  nearly  300  ;  in  1897,  nearly  700 ;  in  1898  the  loss  was  500 ; 
in  1899  it  was  374;  and  in  1900,  359.  During  the  three  years, 
1894-96,  an  average  of  400  cattle  died  through  eating  poisonous  plants. 
The  loss  attributed  to  this  cause  was  as  hi^h  as  1,440  in  1897  and 
1,180  in  the  year  1898;  in  1899,  it  was  742  ;  and  in  1900,  1,116,     It  is 
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believed  Uiat  thfiae  deaths  were  due,  in  most  cases,  to  hoven,  arismg 
from  starving  cattle  gorging  themselves  with  succulent  vegetation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Diseases  in  SiMep  Act  of  1866  (30  Vic, 
No.  16),  and  the  Amending  Acta  of  1878  and  1883  (41  Vic,  No.  19, 
and  46  Vic.,  No.  5),  the  state  is  divided  into  sixty-five  abeep  dia- 
tricts,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  defined  by  proclamation.  In  each 
district  a  Board  of  five  directors  is  elected  annually  by  the  sheep- 
owners,  all  who  possess  more  than  500  sheep  being  entitled  to  vote,  or  to 
be  elected.  Owners  of  over  10,000  and  under  30,000  sheep  have  two 
votes  ;  over  20,000  and  under  30,000,  three  votes ;  and  those  posseesing 
more  than  30,000,  four  votes.  In  addition,  there  are  a  chief  inspector 
and  injectors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  who  have 
power  to  enter  on  any  run  at  any  time  and  examine  the  sheep  thereon. 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  this  work,  all  sheepowoers  are  re<)uired  to 
pay  a  contribution  of  £>\  per  1,000  or  portion  of  1,000  die^,  but  persons 
owning  less  than  500  sheep  axe  exempt. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
outside  the  state,  and  importations  of  live  stock  ore  regulated  by 
the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  of  1898,  which  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  Act  of  1871  and  the  Amending  Acta  of  1884  and 
1896,  R^i^lationa  regarding  the  introduction  of  foreign  stock  are 
issued  by  proclamation  under  the  Act  from  time  to  time.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  horses,  dogs,  camels,  and  certain  other  live 
stock,  from  any  country  except  Africa  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are 
admitted,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  the  owner  or 
breeder  and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  a  certificate  from  an  authorised 
officer  inspecting  the  stock  at  the  port  of  shipment.  They  are  subject 
to  inspection  on  arrival,  and,  if  found  free  from  disease,  are  removed  to 
quarantine  for  the  prescribed  term.  Fittings  and  other  artictea  used  in 
connection  with  the  stock  may  be  landed  by  p^mission  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Stock,  but  subject  to  disinfection.  The  importation  of 
catOe,  sheep,  and  swine  from  all  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  ;  and  of 
horses,  dogs,  camels,  and  other  live  stock  from  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Also  all  stock,  and  all  carcases, 
hides,  wool,  etc.,  arriving  in  any  vessel  which  has,  with  such  stock,  etc, 
on  board,  called  at  any  port  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  prohibited- 
Fodder,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  stock  on  board,  may  not  be  landed,  except 
from  intercolonial  vessels. 

With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  states,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  dogs,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  the  owner  and  an  inqjec- 
tor's  certificate,  may,  after  inspection  here,  be  introduced  from  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand  {excepting  pigs,  which  are  prohibited),  and 
from  the  southern  portion  of  South  Australia.  From  the  oortbem 
territory  they  are  prohibited.  The  im]Kirtation  of  stock  from  West«m 
Australia  is  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  horses  and  camels  in 
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actu&l  work,  which  are  admitted  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions. 
From  the  northern  portion  of  Queensland,  defined  by  quarantine  bound- 
tiriee,  all  Btock  are  absolutely  prohibited  :  but  from  other  portions  of 
that  state  they  may  be  introduced  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
Swine  are  prohibited  from  the  whole  of  Queensland.  The  term  of 
quarantine  for  foreign  stock  is  as  follows : — For  horses,  14  days;  cattle, 
40  days  ;  sheep,  from  30  to  60  days ;  camels,  90  days  ;  bufialoes,  goats, 
deer,  and  other  ruminants,  60  days ;  swine,  60  days ;  and  dogs,  6  months. 
Stock  admitted  from  the  other  Australian  provinces  ara  not  quarantined. 
The  number  of  animals  quarantined  during  the  last  ten  years  was 
as  follows : — 


Yar. 

Bono. 

cuaa. 

Shwip. 

- 

i6»i 

74 

26~^ 

432 

31 

1892 

29 

239 

43 

169S 

22 

66 

78 

1894 

19 

20 

63 

1895 

11 

78 

1896 

20 

"«5 

70 

1897 

13 

2 

136 

6» 

189S 

13 

82 

247 

54 

I89» 

23 

1 

129 

6ff 

IQW 

42 

109 

28 

If  stock  on  arrival  are  found  to  be  infected,  the  animals  are  in  certain' 
cases  at  once  destroyed,  and  in  others  treated  as  the  Chief  Inspector 
may  direct.  No  stock  have  been  destroyed  in  quarantine  under  this 
provision  since  1891,  when  six  circus  horses  sulfering  from  glanders 
were  killed. 

Further  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  state  are  taken  under  the  Animals  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of ' 
1888(56  Vic.,  No.  17),  which  makesit  illegal  for  persons,  unless  specially 
licensed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  to  keep  or  propagate  disease  microbes,^ 
or  to  inoculate  animals  therewith. 

TUBERCOLOStS. 

The  New  South  Wales  legislation  in  connection  with  animals  known  or 
suspected  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  actinomycosis,  and 
cancer,  is  of  a  stringent  character;  and  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  results 
of  recent  investigation,  it  is  desirable  to  seek  further  legislative  [Ktwers  in 
Older  to  provide  means  for  the  detection  of  the  disease,  is  a  question  now 
undergoing  discussion.  The  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Comiuiesiou 
toinquireinto  the  matter,  but  in  December  1899,  it  was  closed,  and  it 
is  understood  that  steps  will  be  taken  lat«r  on  to  bring  the  investigation 
to  a  definite  conclusion.  At  present  the  Board  of  Health  inspectors 
in  the  state  are  empowered  to  seize  any  animal  suffering  from  or 
showing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  or  other  specified  disease,  and  to  insti- 
tute proceedings.  In  case  of  condemnation,  should  the  owner  of  the  animal 
2    <1 
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object  to  the  Action  taken  hy  the  Conrt,  a  post-mortem  ezaminatiMi  ia 
condacted  by  the  nearest  GoremmMit  medioal  officer,  snd  afaoobl  it 
be  fonnd  that  the  amioal  seized  ia  uot  a%cted — «  very  rare  ooaamaat 
— eompensatioit  is  given,  in  aceordonoe  with  a  value  preriooaly  agned 
upon  by  the  owner  snd  the  Court.  Nocmnpensationiamaciein  tbecue 
of  diseased  beaeta,  but  the  amount  realiaed  from  the  sale  of  the  hide,  bema, 
etc.,  and  the  value  at  the  trflow  fram  boiling  down,  go  to  the  owner 
of  the  animaL  Speeial  attention  i»  diieeted  to  antnuUs  sold  cv  exposed 
for  sale,  and  to  meat  and  milk.  Meat  condemned  by  the  Covrt  is 
destroyed,  or  ao  disposed  of  as  to  [wevent  its  consumptioai  as  haman 
food,  and  the  owner,  or  the  person  in  whoee  posseasion  it  n  tmmi 
exposed  for  sale,  ia  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ^20  for  each  carcase  or 
piece  of  meat  condemned.  In  additiofi  to  the  ordinary  inspectors, 
there  are  six  special  officers — veterinary  sorgeons — a|^Gint«d  under  the 
Board  of  Health,  whose  duty  it  ia  not  only  to  inspect,  but  to  give 
instructions  and  advice.  In  the  metropolitan  district  assistance  is  also 
given  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  similar  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  other  towns. 

Tick  Fbver. 

The  dreaded  tick  which  has  infested  the  cattle  herds  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  BOTthem  districts  of  Queensland,  SoatL  Australia,  and 
West  Australia,  has  not  yet  mode  its  a{)pearaDce  in  New  Soatb  Wales, 
jind  the  tjtock  Department  is  making  every  effort  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction into  the  state.  It  has  recently  advanoed  nearer  to  the  New 
South  Wales  border,  and  the  country  b^ween  Brisbane  and  Maiy- 
borough  in  Queensland  is  becoming  more  closely  infested.  How  beat 
to  deal  with  the  evil,  should  it  make  ita  appearance,  ia  a  question 
which  is  causing  much  discussion.  The  practice  of  inoculating  immune 
cattle  with  "  recovered  "  blood  b  advocated  by  many,  and  some  time  ago 
the  Bacteriologist  to  the  Board  of  Health  made  certain  experiments,  as 
a  result  of  which  he  came  to  the  coni^usioa  that,  first,  iaociilation  is 
efficacious  as  a  preventive  of  tick-fever  ;  secondly,  it  may  be  attended  by 
after-resultn  which,  though  milder,  are  similar  to  those  following  natural 
tick-fever,  and  the  signiBcance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  but 
during  the  period  ot  the  effects  the  meat  of  cattle  slaughtered  will  be 
inferior ;  and,  thirdly,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nulk  will  not  be 
affected.  The  balance  of  evidence  he  eonuderediainfaToar  of  inocalotioo, 
which  he  'regards,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  as  a  perfectly  justifiaUe  pro- 
cedure in  view  of  the  possible  appearance  of  the  tick  in  New  Soatfa 
Wales.  At  present,  however,  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  this  course,  the  objection  being  taken  that  in  view 
of  the  present  imperfe^ct  knowledge  of  the  disease  the  introduction  of 
tick  organisms  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

The  Boyal  Commission  whit^  was  closed  in  December,  1899,  made 
some  inquiry  into  the  tick  disease,  which  will  probably  form  the  aubject 
of  farther  diaeusaion  when  freah  steps  are  decided  on. 
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Tba  rally  large  oamiTorona  animal  in  Aaatralia  at  all  dangeroas  to  stoefc 
■a  the  dingo,  or  n»tive  do^  ;  but  animals  wbicb  cODSume  the  paatur^ie, 
floch  as  kangarooH,  wallabies,  harea,  and  nbbits,  are  deemed  by  the 
Mttlen  equally  noxious.  Tbe  rabbits  are  the  greatest  peat;  at  one 
period  over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  25,230,000 
were  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skiiui  paid  ior  by  the  Govem- 
nent. 

BabbitE  first  foand  their  way  inta  thJa  state  from  Tietoria,  where 
•oDse  were  liberated  vpwards  (^  tbfarty  years  ago  in  the  Geelong 
district.  Their  presence  first  attracted  serious  atte^mi  i^  1831,  when, 
in  the  Addres8-iii-R«ply  to  the  CJoremor's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Faiiiament,  regret  was  ex|w«B3ed  that  the  MinisteriiU  programme  did 
not  inclade  a  Bill  to  deal  with  them.  Although  this  suggestion  wtts 
ridiculed  at  the  tine  it  wu  made,  complaints  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
■outh-weat  of  this  eoontiy  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the  rabbits, 
which  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1682  they  were  to  be  met  with 
on  most  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  Murray.  Attempts 
made  to  cope  with  them  under  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act 
were  inetibctnal,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1683,  »  Bill  having  for  ita 
object  their  deetructioD  became  law.  This  Act  (46  Vic.  No.  14), 
known  as  the  "Babbit  Nuisance  Act,"  provided  ior  the  compulsory 
destruction  oi  rabbits  by  the  occupants  of  the  land,  who  were  to  receive 
a  sabndy  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  fumual  tax  upon  stockowners.  This 
fond  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  from  the  1st  Hay,  1383,  to  the 
30th  Jane,  1890,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  it  was  supplemented  by 
.£503,786  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  assessment  for  each  year  during  which  the  Act  was  in 
operation: — 


Tw. 

.^.^ 

,„ 

-Sf- 

1883  (from  lat  Ma* 

£ 

84.830 
139.054 
115,711 
2I0,fifl4 

£ 

98,312 
4,714 

I8» 

1  1800(to30tliJnne 

T.>tal  £ 

1887 

831.457 

In  addition  to  this  amount  of  X831,457  and  to  the  Government  con- 
tribution <rf  X503,Td6,  landowners  and  occupiers  are  estimated  to  have 
contributed  £307,864,  so  ttMtt  the  total  cost  daring  the  above-mentioned 
period  exceeded  £1,543,000. 

The  Rabbit  Act  of  1890  (54  Vic.  No.  29)  repealed  the  1333  Act  and 
those  provisions  of  the  Pastures  and  3tock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic.  No. 
II)  relating  to  rabbits.  It  alsoprovidedfor  the  proclamation  from  time 
to  tdma  of  Land  Dtatricte  as  "infested,"  and  tor  the  encovragemeat  of 
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th«  erection  of  rabbit-proof  fences.  The  new  Pafitures  and  Stock 
Protection  (Rabbit)  Act  of  1900  includes  rabbits  (w  "noxious  animals." 
From  the  1st  July,  1890,  to  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  State  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  rabbits  was  only  £40,793,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
— £29,508 — has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  rabbit-proof  netting. 
In  August,  1887,  the  Government  offered  a  reward  of  £25,000  to  any 
person  who  would  make  known  a  process  for  the  effectual  extermination 
of  the  pest ;  but  the  offer  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  Conferences  of 
landowner?  and  postoraliBts  on  the  subject  of  rabbit  destruction  were 
held  in  October,  1885 ;  June,  1886  ;  and  April,  1895. 

A  wire-netting  fence,  346  miles  in  length,  following  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  from  the  Murray 
northwards,  has  been  erected  by  the  New  South  Wales  Oovemmeat,  the 
cost  of  its  repair  being  shared  by  the  Ciovemment  and  the  owners  of 
the  holdings  adjoining  the  fence.  A  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erected 
at  the  public  expense  between  Barringun  on  the  Queenaland  border  and 
the  RiTcr  Darling  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance  being  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  holdings  adjoining  it. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  fence  along  the  western  side  of  the 
railway  line  from  Bourke,  via  Blayney  and  Murrumburrah,  to  Corowa 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  state,  a  distance  of  612  miles,  has  been 
rendered  rabbit-proof,  the  Railway  Commissioners  undertaking  the 
work  of  supervision.  Another  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erected  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Governments  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  Mungindi  to  the  Namoi  River,  a  distance  of  about  115 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  £55  per  mile,  the  netting  used  being  1 6  gauge, 
IJ  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  wide — thus  making  the  total  length  of 
State-constructed  barrier-fencing  1,157  miles  at  the  end  of  1900.  It  is 
estimated  that  altogether  about  18,000  miles  of  wire-netting  fences  have 
already  been  erected,  and  it  is  known  that  many  hundreds  of  miles  are  now 
in  course  of  erectioa  The  sane  kind  of  netting  has  not  been  used  on 
all  lines  of  fencing.  On  the  line  from  Corowa  to  Narromine  the  netting 
is  17  gauge,  IJ  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width.  The  contract  price 
for  this  netting  was  £31  per  mile,  and  the  coat  of  the  fence  about  £50 
per  mila  On  the  South  Australian  Inrder,  netting  of  17  gauge,  H  inch 
mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width,  was  user),  of  a  contract  price  of  £37 
per  mile  of  netting,  and  a  total  coat  of  £76  per  mile  of  fence.  The 
netting  used  on  the  line  from  Narromine  to  Bourke  is  16  gauge,  1^  inch 
mesh,  and  48  inches  wide.  The  contract  price  for  this  netting  was 
£48  10s.  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  the  fence  about  £84  per  mile.  On 
the  fence  erected  on  the  Queensland  border  by  the  Government  of 
that  State,  netting  of  1 6  gauge,  1  ^  inch  mesh,  and  48  inches  in  width 
has  been  used. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rabbit  has  become  a  far  greater  pest  to  the 
pastoralists  than  any  of  the  indigenous  animals  of  the  countiy,  but  this  ■ 
is  compensated  for  in  some  slight  measure  by  the  export  trade  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  frozen  animal  and  in  rabbit  skins.     During  the 
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Ust  six  years  there  ha«  been  a  conaiderable  export  of  rabbit  skins,  in 
1895  to  the  value  of  £12,695  ;  in  1896,  £9,952  ;  in  1897,  £9,183 ;  in 
1S98,£1,756',  in  1899,  £6,875,  and  in  1900,  £4,162.  A  trade  has  also 
been  begun  in  frozen  rabbits  and  hares,  the  export  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1695.  For  four  years  the  export  was  small,  viz.,  to  the  value 
of  £519  in  1895,  £390  in  1696,  £555  in  1897,  and  £795  in  1898: 
but  in  1699  the  value  reached  £3,073,  and  in  1900  £4,537.  It  is 
probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand  for  rabbits  and 
faaree  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  flesh  stands  freezing  better  than 
mutton  and  beef,  which  deteriorate  to  sorao  extent  by  the  process ; 
like  veal  and  lamb,  however,  rabbits  and  hares  are  improved  by  freezing. 
The  total  importation  of  frozen  rabbil^s  into  Great  Britain  in  1897  was 
13,823  tons,  valued  at  £543,494,  no  less  than  8,396  tons,  equal  to  about 
390,000  sheep,  being  imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Indeed,  the  disposal  of  the  early  stocks  of  rabbits  in  the  autumn  had  a 
somewhat  adverse  effect  on  the  sales  of  frozen  mutton  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  there  was  in  consequence  a  diminished  demand  for  Australian  and 
Argentine  mutton.  In  1698  tlie  total  British  importation  was 
15,720  tons,  valued  at  £573,000,  of  which  10,246  tons,  valued  at 
£275,000,  came  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1 899  there  were 
18,865  tons  imporied,  to  the  value  of  £639,000,  of  which  13,337  tons, 
valued  at  £342,000,  were  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  During 
1900  the  total  import  was  iJ3,658  tonx,  valued  at  £730,000,  of  which 
19,359  tons,  to  the  value  of  £494,050,  were  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  Pastures  anil  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic.  No.  11)  and  the 
Amending  Act  (45  Vic.  No.  23)  provide  for  the  appointment  in  each 
sheep  district  of  eight  directors,  of  whom  five  are  the  sheep  directors  for 
the  district  and  three  are  owners  of  large  stock,  elected  annually  by 
owners  of  not  less  than  ten  head.  Those  whose  stock  do  not  exceed  500 
in  number  are  entitled  to  one  vote ;  those  who  have  from  500  to  2,000, 
to  two  votes ;  from  2,000  to  5,000,  three  votes ;  and  owners  of  upwards 
of  5,000,  four  votes.  Power  is  given  to  the  directors  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their  districts  of  all  noxious  animals, 
and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruction,  by  way  of  bonus,  such  sums 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  The  inspectors  of 
sheep  act  in  their  respective  districts  as  inspectors  under  this  Act.  To 
carry  into  effect  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act,  assessments  are  levied, 
not  exceeding  in  the  annual  aggregate  3d.  per  head  of  large  stock  and 
id.  per  head  of  sheep.  Owners  of  less  than  100  sheep  or  10  head  of 
farfte  stock  are  exempted.  The  amount  of  assessment  collected  during 
1900  was  £30,407.     The  Oovenunent  subeidy  was  £6,576. 

For  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbits,  the  total 
amount  expended  in  1900  was  £35,383.  The  number  of  kangaroos 
destroyed  during  the  year  was  5,114  ;  of  wallabies,  759,173  ;  kangaroo 
rats,  144,954  ;  womliats,  1,610  ;  bandicoots,  47  ;  pademelons,  27,813  ; 
wild  pigs,  5,356;    hares,  571,847;  native  dogs,  11,403;  eagle-hawks, 
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9,9iS  ;  enywB,  i84,107  ;  aad  foxes,  2,662.  The  loss  of  stock  from  nati-vs 
doge  is  reported  to  have  been  135,714  sheep,  valued  iit  £59,617  ;  -wfaiJe 
the  low  from  tame  dogs  is  returned  »t  60,556  sheep,  valued  at  X34,612. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  hokioub  animals  diSers  greatly  aooordiitg 
to  tbe  locality,  and  is  detennioed  by  the  various  Boards.  "Hie  prioee  p«id 
daring  1900  were  as  follow: — For  kangaroos,  from  Id.  to  6d.;  wallabie^ 
from  {d.  to  3d.;  pademelons,  fron)  ^d.  to  3d.;  hares,  from  Id.  to  6d.; 
kangaroo  rais,  from  Id.  to  6<1.;  bandicoots,  2dl ;  native  dogs,  front  5s. 
te  40h.;  pupa,  froia  2s.  6d.  to  10s.;  wombats,  €d.  to  Is.;  wild  pigs, 
from  3d.  to  6d. ;  -eagle-hawks,  from  6d.  to  3s.;  crows,  from  Id.  to  9d. ; 
foxes,  from  2e.  Gd.  to  40s.,  and  rabbits  Id.  to  2d. 

Kangaroos  are  reported  to  be  increasing  in  four  disti-icts,  w^labies 
in  sixteen  districts,  native  dogs  in  twelve  districts,  hares  in  seven 
diBtricts,  and  wild  pigs  in  one.  In  twenty-four  districts  kangaroos  are 
deereaang,  wallabies  in  seventeen,  native  dogs  in  fifteen,  bu«B  in 
fourteen,  and  wild  pigs  in  four  districts. 

JDaiby  FARMIKa. 

The  dairying  industry  rf  New  South  Wales  has  made  constderable 
advanoe  during  the  last  few  years.  As  a  profitable  enterprbe  it  w^ 
f(»^ier]y  pursued  mainly  in  the  south  ooast  <listrict ;  but  it  is  in  t^ 
northern,  coa^ital  regions,  notably  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed 
Rivera,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Macleay,  Manning,  BellingM-, 
Hastings,  and  «he  Lower  Hunter,  that  the  greatest  expansion  has  taken 
place,  the  indnoemente  ofiered  by  the  nortli  having  led  to  the  migratkin 
of  many  settlers  imm  tbe  southern  districts.  Contrasting  the  progresa 
of  the  two  districts  between  1695  and  1899,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  tlie 
OOBoties  of  the  n<x4h  coast  and  Low^  Hant«r  tbe  number  of  dair; 
cows  increaaed  from  73,354  in  tbe  former  year  to  145,973  in  the  latter, 
while  in  the  south  coast  tuid  Oumberland  district  tbe  numb««  stood  at 
124,082  in  1695  and  134,600  in  1900— that  is  to  say,  U»e  incrwwe 
dvring  ihe  five  years  was  equal  to  99  per  cent,  in  the  aoiih  coast,  and 
only  about  d-S  per  oent.  in  tbe  sontb.  The  production  of  butter  in 
the  nortJi  ooaat  and  Lower  Hunter  dietriet  was  16,624,005  lb.  in  1900 
as  oompBfed  with  5,506,6131b.  in  1695,  or  an  increase  of  about  205  per 
cent. ;  while  in  the  south  eoast  and  Cumberland  district  the  quantity 
made  was  13,121,894  lb.  in  189S,  and  19,776,001  lb.  in  1900,  or 
an  increase  of  only  47  per  cent.  During  the  five  yeu^  prior  to 
1900  tlie  productMn  of  butter  on  the  South  Coast  was  very  low, 
owing  to  ihe  dry  seasons;  but  with  better  oonditicms  in  1900, 
the  output  was  enormoudy  increased,  tbe  yiMd  for  the  four  coantias 
of  Camden,  Dampier,  St.  Vineeot,  and  Auckland,  being  1-5,240,384 
lb.,  am  compared  with  an  average  of  about  8,600,000  lb.  during ' 
1695-99.  Cheese-making  is  still  confined  to  the  south  eoast,  utd 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  engage  serious  attention  in  the  north  ; 
indeed,  tbe  small  quantity  fortnerly  made  there  seems  to  be  dedinini; 
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IB  favour  of  biUter,  wluc^  is  a  taore  profitable  product  That  there 
is  a  gnat  future  for  the  dairy  industry  in  the  nortbem  dietrictB  is 
appareat  froa  the  advanees  made  during  the  last  few  jears,  aod  it 
maj'  be  said  that  in  a  diatnct  uoBt  suitable  tor  dairying,  only  the  out- 
skirts have  BO  fat-  been  touched,  l^e  eSect  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  ladustry  is  erideneed  by  the  new  h£e  which  has  been  infused 
into  the  towDB  of  Idsmore,  Casino,  Ooraki,  and  Maclean,  and  the  city 
of  Grafton.  But  while  dairying  must  be  maioty  confined  to  the  coastal 
ragioiu,  the  industry  will  always  be  actively  pursued  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  non-coastal  r^ona  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
local  wants,  and  already  in  placee  remote  frost  the  metropolis  well- 
eqoij^Md  factories  have  been  establiabed.  At  Forbes,  Dubbo,  and  other 
inlttud  towns,  considerable  capital  has  been  expended  in  plant  for  re- 
frigerating, cooling-rooms,  and  pasteurixation,  and  good  butter  is  supplied 
in  the  hottest  season.  That  dairying  is  possible  only  in  heavily-grassed 
oounUy,  wi^  a  good  rainfall,  is  an  erroneous  idea  ;  in  lightly -grassed 
country  a  good  eow  simply  requires  a  larger  gi'azing  area. 

Most  of  the  nstiTe  graaaes  of  tite  state  are  particularly  suitable  for 
durycnttle,  as  they  poBseRsmilk-prodncingas  well  as  fattening  qualities. 
Tbe  mildness  of  the  winter  s««aon  enaUea  dairymen  to  avoid  the  heavy 
expense  of  statl  feeding,  and  althou^  a  oertain  amount  of  winter  fodd^ 
ie  grown,  it  is  ^en  to  the  cattle  im  the  fields.  The  crops  most  popular 
for  this  purpose  are  maixe,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Inoeme,  and  the  brown 
variety  of  sot<g;hain  or  planter's  friend.  Ensilage,  althoa^  very  good 
for  dairy  cows,  is  not  used  ao  gMierally  as  it  should  be,  the  latest  returns 
showing  that  there  w«re  only  25  pt  nod  S6  stack  silos  in  the  state, 
making  altogether  £,654  tons  of  eoMlage.  The  ftrea  of  land  devoted  to 
green  food  aod  permanent  artifteiidly-aown  gr^woc  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended during  liia  last  few  3'ears,  and  in  Mareh  .1901,  it  amounted  to 
about  422,7*1  acres.  Tbe  prodwce  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
pasturing of  dairy  eatt^,  and  as  Ao  area  is  stdll  b^w  the  pr^sMit 
requirements,  an  flxtuiaton  of  this  fonai  o£  cultivation  may  be  antici- 
pnted.  The  tHunbar  of  daJry  oows  in  the  state  is  430,146,  distributed 
•s  foUowe : — 


NerthCoMt  „.    82,602 

LowfrHunMr M,471 

CouBtyofCiiMberiaad 22,»10 

SouUiCoMt   „ _.  111,«M 


Total  . 


..  2S0,S;3 


Central  Table-laad  „ 3S,8L3 

Southuai  Ikbla-Uud    35,630 


Nofti>-w«rtem  Blepe 7,1«0 

Csatral-Wtstem  Slope 11,682 

SsBth-WMtcra  Slope 15,770 

Biverina    6,906 

Total 41,618 

Vertani  PlaUu 4,799 

TMal, New Soudi  Wales..  420,146 
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Constant  attention  to  the  peculiaritieB  of  the  climate  and  the  vante 
of  the  settlers,  bb  well  as  the  judicious  crossing  of  strains,have  developed 
a  breed  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia,  especi&ily  in  the  coast  districts 
i  to  mediately  south  of  Sydney  ;  but  all  well-known  breeds  of  milkers  are 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
state  may  be  set  down  at  about  149,1.53,000  gallons,  of  which  the 
quantity  consumed  in  making  butter  during  the  past  year  was  about 
114,069,000  gallons,  and  for  cheese  3,659,000  gallons.  The  estimated 
quantity  used  for  human  consumption  other  than  for  butter  and  cheese- 
making  was  29,795,000  gallons,  while  the  balance,  used  for  feeding  pigs, 
etc.,  was  about  1,730,000  gallons.  The  weight  of  the  butter  made  was 
41,479,794  a.,  and  of  cheese,  3,559,000  &.  The  yield  of  milk  per  oow 
is  a  very  variable  quantity  ;  in  some  of  the  principal  dairy  centres 
as  much  as  500  gallons  is  returned  as  the  yearly  average,  while  in 
other  districts  the  yield  falls  far  short  of  this.  For  the  whole  state  the 
average  may  be  set  down  at  rather  more  than  5  quarts  per  day  for  every 
cow  milked,  but  the  cows  are  only  milking  for  about  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  is  approximately  355  gallons. 

The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres,  the 
great  improvements  effected  in  dairy  appliances,  and  the  establishment 
of  direct  railway  communication  with  Sydney,  have  done  much  towards 
developing  the  industry.  Dairy  farming  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
wholly  confined  to  farmers,  as  many  graziers  in  a  large  way  of  business, 
especially  in  the  coastal  districts,  have  lately  turned  their  attention 
to  the  industry,  and  are  likely  to  find  it  profitable.  When  the  factory 
system  was  first  introduced  the  factories  were  mostly  co-operative,  and 
the  process  of  cream  separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on 
together.  Thia  arrangement  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  central  butt«r 
factories,  fed  by  numerous  separating  places  called  "  creameries,"  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  others.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
change  are  considerable — a  butter  of  more  uniform  quality  is  made  in 
each  centre,  and  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  made  and  the  improved  appliances,  such  as  re- 
frigerators, which  the  larger  establishments  can'  profitably  provide. 

As  indicating  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place,  it  may  be 
noted  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  factories  de^ng 
with  dairy  produce  has  increased  from  270,  employing  887  hands, 
and  using  machinery  valued  at  £62,104,  to  556  factories  with  1,425 
employees,  and  with  machinery  valued  at  £255,000. 

The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter  varies 
considerably  according  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  separator  or 
in  the  old  fashion.  For  butter  which  is  termed  factory  or  separator- 
made,  the  average  quantity  of  milk  used  per  &i.  of  butter  produced  is 
2'75  gallons,  or  26  ft).  2  oz.  For  ordinary  hand-made  butter  the  quantity 
required  is  about  3  gallons,  so  that  there  is  a  savingof  about  13  per  cent, 
by  the  former  method,  in  addition  to  the  extra  value  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced, the  price  in  the  Sydney  markets  during  1900  being  from  Jd.  to 
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Id,  per  Si,  higher  for  the  factory-made  article.     The  quantity  of  butter 
made  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is  set  down  below  : — 


Y«r. 

ButUr. 

P«totr. 

^. 

ToU], 

m. 

ft. 

lb. 

1891 

7.661,197 

10,701.700 

18,362,897 

10.141,066 

11,257.234 

21,398,300 

IS,«3S.360 

10,755,484 

26,390.844 

1894 

17,5«7.6*« 

9,792,049 

27,359,695 

1895 

16,770.189 

6,525,323 

23,295,512 

18,828,293 

1897 

23,713,609 

6,696,457 

29,409,966 

36,522,467 

4,961,134 

31.483,601 

28,817.747 

4,216,134 

33.033,881 

1900 

37,036,317 

4,423,477 

41,479,794 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  dairy  fanning  in  1900  was  27,171  ; 
of  these,  15,015  were  males,  end  12,156  females.  Included  in  the  total 
are  284  persons  employed  in  certain  farm-factories,  and  omitted 
from  the  returns  of  manufactories  and  works.  The  number  employed 
in  factories  proper,  and  not  iuclnded  in  the  foregoing  total,  was  1,070. 
The  principal  factories  ore  situated  in  the  Shoalhaven,  Camden,  Kiama, 
Eden,  and  Richmond  River  districts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
manofacture  of  butter  in  districts  in  1900  : — 


DWrlM. 

DnU«t. 

Cowtol  DiTwioD  :- 

Tb. 

T»ble.Und  DivUion  :- 

639,095 

1,809.162 

Southern  Tftble-Und  

1.706.051 

WMten  Slope  and  Riverina  Divltiou  :— 

23,866 

316,968 

Riverina   

165,614 

41.479,794 
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Prior  to  1890  the  ebaix  "was  ttnder  tJw  neeeaaity  of  importiBg  » 
considerable  quantity  of  butter  lo  meet  local  requirenKute,  but  tifxi 
that  ;e^  mi  expM^  trade  was  coDnaenoed,  tbie  surplus  iurasaaing 
from  281,341  ft.  in  1890  and  838,296  ft.  in  the  following  year  to 
over  1,000,000  ft.  in  1892,  nearly  3,000,000  ft.  in  1893,  and  over 
4,000,000  ft.  in  1894,  but  the  unusual  severity  uf  the  season 
brought  down  the  production  in  1895  to  slif^tly  below  local  require- 
ments. The  following  year  was  not  too  favourable  to  the  dairying 
industry,  but  an  improvement  in  production  took  place  resulting  in  a 
Kurplus  of  593,962  ft.,  while  the  net  exports  for  the  year  1897  reached 
over3^niillioiift.  The  net  exportation  during  1898  was  ova- 7^  million 
'  ft.— more  than  double  the  quantity  exported  the  year  before,  and  it  will 
be  nbticed  that  the  large  quantity  shipped  affected  the  local  D<Hisumption 
considerably.  In  1899  the  net  exportation  was  oouaiderably  lower,  but 
rose  again  during  1900  to  nearly  8J  million  ft.  The  following  table 
shows  the  production,  the  net  imports  or  export*,  and  the  total  con- 
sumption of  butter  in  New   South  Wales  for  eat^h  of  tiie  last  ten 


1891 

18,362.897 

1892 

21,398,300 

1893 

36,390,844 

ISM 

27,35B.6M 

1685 

23,296,512 

189G 

25,874,277 

1887 

29,409,966 

1898 

31,483,001 

18f» 

33,033,881 

JSOO 

41.479,794 

»at  KM  CooeampUoB 

import!.  EzportL  v4  Butler. 


1,027,809 

3o,3m,*m 

2,706.369 

23,«5,476 

4,]  77,890 

23,182,005 

23.347.123 
26,281.315 

Mg,MS 

8,771,434 

2»,«38,4«2 

7,759,421 

23,724,180 

4,549,722 

28,48*,159 

8,487,584 

38i»8,260 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  export  trade,  when  the  adverse  seasons 
are  remembered,  is  a  satisfactory  indication  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
state  have  begun  to  realise  the  enoraaons  market  for  their  produce 
which  is  presented  by  the  teeming  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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It  k  ooly  daring  Hm  last  nine  years  tJtat  Auetmliaa  bntter  has  serioosl  j 
inilm«nced  Uie  Londoo  market,  for  althougk  Bnmil  consigmnents  had 
been  sent  f»«7ioualy  to  IxHidon,  the  huge  import  into  that  city  from 
Deuiimrk  and  Sweden  praetioaily  controUed  the  price  of  the  AuBtralian 
artiole.  The  poeitaon  ie  now,  however,  idianged,  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  better  impm'ted  into  Xjondm  during  the  winter  months  being  of 
Anstoaliao  origin,  and  on  maDy  oocasions  AuetraUan  creamery  butter 
ha«  commanded  a  higher  valae  Uian  Danish.  The  prioeB  obtained 
daring  the  last  fonr  years  for  AtiBtralian  bntter  in  the  London  marlcet 
WM«  very  eatisfai^iory,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  phenomenally 
low  prices  ruling  during  1895.  Great  progress  has  been  made  of  resent 
years  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  article  for  export,  and  many  large  - 
refr^erating  plantA  have  beon  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  most 
snitaUe  JoealitMS.  The  prices  per  cwt.  for  New  South  Wales  butter  in 
London  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  ^own  below  : — 


m^ 
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93 
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g« 
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96 
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102 

96 

lOt 

M 

108 

92 

106 

92 

112 

96 

Deawittr.. 

IW 

04 

m 

82 

IK 

96 

UK 

*B 

112 

160 

The  experieoee  of  the  trade  so  far  ha*  diown  tttat  butter  tboM  be 
made  exproidy  for  export,  utd  of  the  beet  poesible  quality  and  textore, 
salted  and  ooloared  to  soit  ihe  taste  of  the  particnlai  market  for  whicb 
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it  is  intended.  Were  greater  uniformity  in  the  cliaracteristicB  of  the 
produce  secured,  London  purchasnra  would  be  enabled  to  "buy  toarriTe," 
which  would  place  New  South  Wales  butter  on  a  much  better  footing 
in  the  market  These  results  can  only  be  attained  by  paying  the  greatest 
fttteation  to  cleanliness  in  all  the  processes  of  maaufacture,  talcing 
care  in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  it  is  sent 
by  rail  or  road  to  the  factory,  and  making  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
cows.  The  most  suitable  form  of  boK,  the  method  of  paeking,  and  the 
quality  of  the  parchment  paper  used,  are  all  matters  of  importance  if 
the  trade  is  to  succeed,  and  musC  receive  the  attention  of  the  classes 
interested,  as  must  also  the  question  of  winter  feeding,  so  as  to  secure  a 
continuous  supply  all  the  year  ronnd.  Buyers  naturally  give  preference 
to  sources  from  which  they  can  receive  a  constant  supply,  and  periodic 
shipments  have  practically  each  year  to  oust  afresh  competing  butters 
before  they  can  gain  a  footing.  Another  matterrequiriDgconsideration 
is  the  adi'isability  of  direct  shipments  from  the  factories  to  specially 
appointed  agents  in  London  or  other  centres.  A  serious  fault,  too,  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  butter  hitherto  shipped,  has  been  the  presence  of  too 
much  foreign  moisture,  which,  freezing  more  readily  than  the  fatty 
substances  of  the  butter,  spoils  the  texture,  and  causes  the  article  to 
become  crumbly.  Satisfactory  advances  in  these  respects  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  yeare,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement. 

A  drawback  to  the  trade  is  the  difficulty  in  securing  ocean  freights 
during  the  export  season.  The  mail  steamers  do  not  provide  accom- 
modation for  butter  after  the  middle  of  February^  when  the  Tasmanian 
fruit  season  begins,  consequently  the  produce  is  shipped  by  slower  and 
less  regular  vessels,  and  until  provision  is  made  by  the  mail  steamers  for 
the  trade  the  industry  will  suffer.  In  this  respect,  the  state  of 
Victoria  does  not  share  the  same  disadvantages ;  for,  while  in  New 
South  Wales  the  production  of  butter  reaches  its  height  in  February  and 
March,  by  that  time  it  has  fallen  in  Victoria  to  somewhere  near  local 
requirements.  The  heaviest  output  from  Victoria  is  in  the  spring 
that  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  late  summer  ;  Victoria  thus  gets  her 
heavy  supplies  on  an  earlier  and  better  market.  Added  to  this,  the 
railways  of  New  South  Wales  do  not  traverse  the  dairying  districts  as 
do  the  lines  of  Victoria,  and  the  climatic  disabilities  of  the  mother 
state  are  greater. 

At  one  time,  Holland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Jersey,  were  the  main 
sources  of  British  supply,  and  even  now  these  countries  contribute 
largely  to  the  imports  into  England  and  Scotland.  When  the  market 
was  dependent  on  tliese  countries  butter  in  England  ranged  from  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  8d.  and  2b.  per  lb.  Then  Denmark  appeared  in  the  market,  and 
Scandinavia  followed  ;  next  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Argentine,  and  recently  Finland  and  Russia.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  have  doubled,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  valued  at  about  ^17,450,000. 
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Tbe  local  butter  m&rket  was  marked  by  no  exceptional  features  during 
the  year  1900.     The  average  prices  ruling  in  Sydney  were : — 


.^ 

Pri», 

p«lh. 

Uonth. 

Prioe,p«lb. 

C^rj. 

Rctorr. 

CnMHty. 

IW^. 

■.    d. 
0    B 

0  u 

s.  d. 
0    8i 
0    7J 
0    8 

0  lot 

■.  d. 

0    » 
0    » 
0» 

s.   d. 

M.r^l. 

0    8i 

0    84 

mS^..:::;:;::::::: 

November    

The  manufacture  of  cheese  hitherto  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
that  of  butter,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  when 
sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  shipping,  New  South  Wales 
cheese  can  find  a  ready  sale  in  London  at  romuneratlTe  prices.  The 
quantity  manufactured  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is  given  below  : — 


OutH. 

YKtort- 

Itan. 

TXW. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

1891 

1,783,807 

5,506,071 

1892 

1,803, A74 

3,214,622 

S.018,296 

1893 

1,614,383 

3,078,721 

4,693,104 

1894 

1,656,703 

4,820,412 

1899 

1.670,265 

2,938,785 

1896 

1,887,106 

2.  32.738 

4,01 9,SU 

1B98 

1899 

1,376,895 

1.009,092 

2,385,987 

1900 

2,322,663 

1.236.160 

3,558,823 

The  price  of  cheese  in 
folio..  :— 

the   Sydney  market  during    1900 

was  as 
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The  following  tahle  Aavn  the  muiafutnre  of  cheeae  in  dii 


IHMriot 

Cbew. 

CiMrtal  DiviBioB  :— 

North  Co»Bt _ 

lb. 
8,410 

Sooth  CbMt 

7,8M 
3,356,166 

Total  .^ „ 

3,374,100 

K9M 

ToUl „ 

178.709 

WcBtern  Slopei  and  Biveriu  irivinon  :— 

South- Wertam  Slope... 

1.590 

Tola] 

Total,  N«(r  Sooth  Wales   

It  is  not  probable  that  the  manufactnTs  ot  cheese  will  comnuuid  the 
aame  attention  in  this  coantr;  which  haa  latterly  mailed  the  butter 
industry.  Doring  two  years  of  the  last  decennial  period,  the  state 
exported  a  small  quantity  of  cheese,  viz.,  32,000  lb.  in  1893,  and 
I6'2,000  lb.  in  1894  ;  but  taking  the  period  as  a  whole,  the  average 
annual  production  has  been  4,012,000  lb.,  and  the  average  anunal 
consumption  4,696,000  lb.,  leaving,  therefore,  a  deficiency  to  be 
imported  of  684,000  lb.  Evidently,  it  has  paid  better  to  make  butter 
than  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  compariaon  with  Canada  and 
Europe,  New  South  Wales  is  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
freight,  distance  from  the  market,  and  climatic  suitability.  Cheeae 
matures  quickly  and,  anlike  bntter,  cannot  be  froiren  ;  and  it  decreases  in 
value  unless  Rold  just  at  the  right  time.  These  drawbacks  do  not  apply 
BO  much  in  the  case  of  Canada,  where  shippers  are  near  enough  to  the 
market  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  supplies.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  1  lb.  of  butter  has  the  same  naoney  value  as  21  IIk  of  cheese,  while 
the  cost  of  freight  is  equal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  where  cheeae 
can  be  produced  in  New  Sooth  Wales  under  excellent  conditiona,  its 
manufacture  is  not  being  extended. 
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The  foHowing  table  shova,  for  eaeb  year  of  the 
the  local,  production,  the  net  import  or  export, 
Bomption  of  cheese  : — 


5.909,071 
S,01S,2W 
1,683.101 
4,fi20,412 
3,938,785 
4.010,844 
3,937,188 
3,245,312 
2..TB5,9e7 
3,653,823 


64,790 

Mf),70(l 

187,3.18 

1,670,525 

2,454,260 


1,5 


It  is  probable  that  other  millc  products  will 
attention  at  the  hands  of  farmera.  Already  some  atl 
to  the  manufactare  of  condensed  milk,  whileaaimil 
"concentrated  milk,"  is  also  being  turned  out  a 
Hay  Estate,  and  by  another  factory  at  Belford,  u 
article  will  keep  for  months  in  cool  chambers,  and 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers,  B< 
baa  all  the  richness  and  flavour  of  fresh  milk,  a 
more  useful  than  condensed  milk,  which  is  not  pah 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  industry  the  ex 
milk  has  advanced  from  2,848  lb.  in  1895  to  13 
86,897  lb.  in  1900.  Of  the  total  export  in  190( 
warded  to  South  Africa,  and  35,788  lb.  to  the  Phi 
to  the  present  time  no  great  strides  hare  been  ma 
tare  of  condensed  milk.  The  export  eonmMmced 
that  year  and  the  year  succeeding  a  fair  quantity 
land.  West  Australia,  and  Victoria,  bat  the  trade 
1900.  In  1897  the  total  pxports  amounted  to 
15,840  lb.,  in  1899  to  1,484  lb.,  and  in  1900  to  l,6e 
boaineas  might  be  done  within  the  state  ia  appare 
tke  net  imports  of  condensed  milk  for  the  five  yeai 
airoually  3,453,800  lb.,  of  the  value  of  £68,40 
rvquirements  of  the  state,  there  is  no  apparent  n 
Wale*  condensed  milk  should  not  compete  with  th 
London  market.  The  quantity  of  condensed  mill 
Britain  is  1900  was  987,003  cwt,  represeatingav 

The  value  of  thn  produce  of  the  dairy  industry 
that  of  swine-breeding,  is  estimated  at  £3,8T8,0( 
The  value  of  milk  not  made  into  butter,  but  used 
tion,  waa  XI, 242,000  ;  of  batter,  £1,555,000  ;  an 
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while  the  balaface  of  the  milk,  used  inoetly  in  feeding  pigs,  was  worth 
approximately  £14,000.  The  dfiiry  cattle  of  the  state  vera  valned 
at  £3,046,000. 

SwtNE. 

The  breeding  of  swine,  which  ia  usually  carried  on  in  conjunctioa 
with  dairy-farming,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  1900  the  number  of  stock  was  51,628  less  than  that  recorded 
in  1880,  and  16,783  less  than  in  1894.  The  present  number  is, 
however,  the  largest  of  the  last  six  years,  being  32,980  in  excess  of  that 
of  1895.  Cottsideriug  the  importance  which  the  industry  has  attained 
in  other  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  state,  where  the  conditions  of  fnmung  in 
many  parts,  more  especially  in  the  coast  districts,  offer  great  focilides 
for  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  swine  in  Kew  South  Wales  for  1860  and  subsequent 
periods  ; — 


r«r. 

S-ln 

T««. 

T 

No. 

No. 

1860 

180,662 

ISSft 

238,686 

13S6 

146,901 

1890 

283,061 

1870 

243,066 

1801 

263,189 

1875 

109,050 

1802 

249.622 

1880 

308,305 

1893 

240,860 

1881 

213,916 

1894 

273,339 

1882 

154,815 

1895 

223,597 

1883 

180,050 

1886 

214,561 

1884 

211,666 

1897 

207.738 

1885 

208,607 

1808 

247,061 

1886 

200,576 

1399 

239,978 

1887 

264,111 

1900 

266,577 

1888 

248,563 

The  production  of  swine  is  a  large  factor  in  dairy-farming,  but  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  food.  Although  at  the  varioos  farms, 
factories,  and  creameries  many  more  pigs  could  be  fattened,  the  large 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  imported  annually  shows  that  the  local 
demand  for  swine  of  a  good  class  or  breed  is  far  in  advance  of  the  supply. 
The  breeds  generally  met  with  in  the  state  are  the  improved  Berkshire, 
Poland,  China,  Yorkshire,  and  Prince  Albert,  and  probably  the  Tam- 
worth  and  Sussex  might  be  advantageously  introduced.  The  crosses 
from  these  breeds  are  numerous,  but  unfortunately  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  animals  have  deteriorated  very  considerably  from  want  of  care 
and  selection  in  the  breeding,  and  dairymen  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
good  class  of  store  pig.  A  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  to  a  creamery  can 
purchase  separated  milk  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  for  10  gallons,  a  price  which 
renders  it  a  moat  profitable  pig  feed,  provided  that  other  crops,  such  as 
maize,  rye,  peas,  mangolds,  or  pumpkins,  are  grown  to  supplement  the 
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milk  diet.  At  present  there  are  few  factories  devoted  entirely  to  the 
voring  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  the  pigs  are  usually  sold  vrheu  fat  as 
porkers  at  from  €0  lb.  to  90  lb.  veigbt,  the  majority  being  sent  to  tb(« 
Sydney  market  alive.  The  price  ruling  for  good  porkers  during  1900 
ranged  from  23e.  to  27b.  6d.  Owing  to  neglect  to  grow  root  crops  for 
winter  feed  for  piga,  when  milk  is  scarce,  the  demand  for  store  pigs  at 
the  commencement  of  the  summer  is  very  great,  while  there  is  usually 
a  corresponding  glut  of  fat  pigs  at  low  prices  as  winter  approaches. 

The  Qamber  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1900  was  227,379,  of  which 
67,812  were  killed  at  the  Metropolitan  abattoirs ;  and  the  quantity  of 
bacon  and  hams  made  was  10,863,125  lb.,  chiefly  in  the  County 
Comberland,  which  contributed  3,615,200  lb.,  the  SorOi  Coast,  which 
produced  2,430,761  lb.,  and  the  South  Coast  2,139,756  lb.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  swine  are  slaughtered  for 
bacon-curing,  concerning  which  returns  are  not  collected .  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made  in  the  v 
districts : — 


IHatiM. 

B™..ndH™. 

Coutal  Diviuon- 

NorthCoart 

lb. 

Lower  Hunter 

430,038 

Wertem  Slope*  and  Riverina  Diviuon— 

North-WMlem  Slope 

i,i.Goc 
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Thflre  ia  no  reaaon  why  the  prodaction  of  bocoo  and  hams  should 
not  be  very  largely  increaaed.  More  baoon  factories  fitted  with 
refrigerating  nuu^inery  are  wanted,  bo  tliat  caring  may  be  continned 
during  the  eummer  months.  In  these  crattral  eBtablishmenta,  moreover, 
greater  care  could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  qaali^ 
of  the  article  and  in  catting.  This  last  is  on  important  matter,  as  there 
is  as  much  as  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  difference  between  a  wdl-cut  and  a 
badly-cut  ham.  For  export  the  animals  should  bo  grown  larger,  m 
English  baoon  pigs  mn  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  quantity 
of  baoon  and  hams  cured  on  farms  and  in  fetctories  during  the  ten  years 
1891  bo  1900  ia  shown  below :— 


BuonuidHuK. 

RBtorr. 

Item. 

ToUL 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1891 

2,120,289 

3,889,331 

6,009,600 

1892 

1,803,824- 

3.303,253 

6,107,077 

1S93 

3,704,996 

4,056.392 

7,7MtS88 

18H 

2,417,373 

4,375,630 

«.792.«a3 

189S 

2,022,699 

2,728,oaa 

B.250,717 

1896 

2,902,987 

2,400,776 

6,303,7*3 

1897 

4.«8,«3 

2,086,718 

6,544,781 

1898 

4,836,899 

2,347,159 

7,184,068 

1899 

4,453,112 

2,379,831 

6,831,943 

1900 

7,963,670 

2,899.456 

10.863,123 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  with  the  progress  of  the  dairying 
industry  increased  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  swine. 
In  Denmark  the  export  of  pigs  seventeen  years  ago  was  only  a  few 
hundreds  per  week  ;  at  present  the  trade  is  about  60,000,  while  the 
country  is  the  largest  exporter  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  captured  one- 
third  of  the  Irish  trade.  But,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  previous 
tables,  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  fouryears  1894-97  the  number 
of  swine  decreased  from  273,000  to  208,000  ;  the  number  annually 
slaughtered  fell  from  190,000  to  148,000,  and  the  quantity  of  bacon 
and  hama  cured,  from  6,793,000  lb.  to  6,545,000  lb.  Up  to  the  year 
1897,  a  fear  of  bringing  down  the  high  prices  offered  for  porkers  by 
the  metropolitan  butchers  seems  to  have  checked  any  disposition  to 
place  a  greater  number  on  the  market;    but  as  dairying  advances  the 
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bunners  are  reaJuang  that  they  too  must  make  the  most  of  their  by- 
prodncte,  and  a  large  trade  in  Rviiie  is  inevitable.  Aa  shown  in  a 
preceding  table  the  number  of  pigH  increased  during  1898,  by  over 
40,000  ;  in  1899  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  7,000,  bnt  during  1900 
the  increase  waa  16,604. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prodaction  of  bacon  and  bams,  the  net 
iniports  or  not  eicportB,  and  the  total  conBumptton  for  each  of  the  last 
t«n  years.  The  increai>ed  production  during  thn  year  1898  for  the 
first  time  placed  the  state  in  a  position  to  export,  but  during  1899 
there  was  again  a  small  import,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  during  the  year  1900  tiiere  was  a 
net  import  of  over  1,030,000  lb.  The  increased  consumption  of  bacon 
was  probably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  fat  sheep  and  cattle  : — 


•tmi. 

BUODWHtHUIlfc 

Xet  Impark 

HetEiport. 

Total 

lb. 
6,009,600 
6.107,077 
7.780,388 
6,7K.903 
6,280,717 
6,303,783 
6,544,781 
7,184.058 
6,831.94.1 
10,363,125 

lb. 
1,1«,B22 
740,416 
462,768 
434,722 

17,388 
816,166 
678,877 

lb. 

lb. 

1S93 



8.213,156 

220.C3e 

291.145 
1,030.889 

The  number  of  s 
follows : — 


!  in  each  state  at  the  close  of  1900  was  i 


.-^ 

B-rim 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Victoria  has  a  larger  number  than  any  other 
state,  its  total  being  337,588,  or  284  per  cent,  of  the  whole  herds; 
New  South  Wales  ratikB  second  with  256,577,  or  21-6  per  cent. ;  and 
New  Zealand  third  with  250,975,  or  211  per  cent.  Queensland  raises 
lO'S  per  ceal.,  South  Australia  7*7  per  cent.,  Tasmania  5-7  per  cent., 
and  Western  Australia  6-'2  per  cent. 


Slauohterihg. 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  such  establish ments  are  very  numerous.  In  the  metropolitan 
district  there  are  64,  and  in  the  country  districts  1,706  slaughter-yards, 
employini;  respectively  447  and  4,406  men  ;  ia  all,  1,770  establishments, 
and  4,853  men. 

The  consumption  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  metro- 
politan and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  largest  country 
slaughter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  metro- 
politan market.  For  New  South  Wales  generally  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  96'T  lb.,  of 
beef  177*5  lb.,  and  of  pork  and  bacon  13-5  lb.,  making  a  tot&l  con- 
sumption of  287-7  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stock  slaughtered  daring 
WOO:— 


Stodt 

Omuiti;. 

TottL 

1,074,901 
41,232 
69,953 
26,701 

i3,8ee 

95,372 

3,122,125 
121,259 
169,085 
112,412 
7,976 
132.007 

4,197,026 
162,487 
238,038 
139,113 
21,841 
227,379 

Calve.    

These  figures  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  Of  the 
sheep  and  lambe,  2,805,332,  including  1,019,406  killed  on  stations  and 
farms,  represent  the  lo<^  consumption  ;  589,944  sheep  were  required 
by  meat-preserving  establishments ;  951,891  for  freezing  for  export; 
whUe  12,346  were  boiled  down  for  tallow.  All  the  cattle  killed, 
except  15,042  treated  in  the  ineat-prescrving  works  and  21,737  exported 
frozen,  were  required  for  local  consumption ;  and  of  the  swine,  1 16,457 
were  cured  as  bacon,  and  110,922  killed  for  ordinary  consumption. 
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The  following  table    shows    the    slaughter    of    stock    in    the   variuus 
eBtabliahmeats  for  ten  years  : — 


Enabllih-       lUndi 


ShsaiL         lAmhs. 


BuUocki.       Con        UUta 


The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exactness  only 
for  the  metropolitan  market. 

All  kinds  of  stock  realised  good  prices  at  the  Homehush  sales  during 
the  year  1900.  In  sheep  values  there  was  not  the  wide  range  which  in 
the  previous  season  accompanied  the  advance  in  wool,  but  the  high 
prices  reached  in  189d  were  maintained  fairly  well,  mainly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  animated  statfl  of  the  export  trade.  In  February,  sheep 
sent  to  market  commence  to  have  an  appreciable  wool  value,  which 
rapidly  increases  from  May  to  September.  Though  shearing  has  com- 
menced in  August  it,  is  not  until  the  middle  of  October  that  shorn 
ttheep  appear  at  the  sales,  increasing  largely  during  November,  while  in 
I>ecember  very  few  except  shorn  sheep  are  on  the  market.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  a  short  fleece  is  again  showing.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  prices  for  each  class  of  sheep  during  the  year 
1900:— 


CniM-bred  Wsthert.                                31  erino  Wetimr 

- 

Prime. 

^ 

MfdloBL         Prime. 

Oood. 

IfHiliim. 

January- 

R.    d. 

12  0 

13  0 

13  B 

15  0 
19    6 

16  0 

17  0 
16    6 
16    0 
12    6 
IB    0 
12    0 

14  6 
12    6 

a.    d. 
10    0 

10  0 

11  6 

12  0 

13  0 
U    0 
IS    0 
U    0 
U    0 
10    0 
U    0 
10    6 
13    4 

10  e 

8.      d.        1       1.      d. 

9    0    !     12    6 
9    0         13    0 
10    0         13    6 

10  0    1     14    6 

11  0    !     10    0 

12  0         16    6 
12    6         16    6 
12    0         16    0 
12    0         15    0 

i     10    0 

11     6         15    6 

8    8         10    3 
11     3         IS    0 
S    6         11     6 

B.     d. 

10  6 

11  0 
U    B 

12  0 
1»    6 
14    6 
14    6 

13  8 
13    0 

a  0 
13    6 

9  6 
13  1 
11    0 

S.    d. 
0    0 

Mareht    

g.::::r.:::::;::; 
j»Jk':.:::;::::  ■:::::::: 

S^nhe^Z'."'.'.''.'.. 

October |j 

Norember jl 

December* ,' 

10    0 
10    0 

10  0 
12    6 
12    0 

11  0 

10  0 
8    0 

11  0 

7  0 
11    0 

8  0 

o;Goog\cy-" 
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Wmth. 

c 

wbredEw 

.. 

Uailao  £-(». 

Mam. 

0^ 

HtiUum. 

Prin... 

Good. 

M«il«o. 

B.    d. 

11  6 

12  0 

12  6 

13  6 

15  1) 

16  0 

15  6 

16  0 
U    0 

9    0 

14  0 
10    0 
U    0 
10    6 

B.    d. 
10    0 

10  6 

11  0 

12  0 

12  e 

14    6 
14    4 

14  0 
11    6 

15  0 
9    0 

11    0 
9    6 

B.     d. 

9    0 
0    0 
10    0 

10  0 
10 '6 
12    6 
12    0 

11  6 

10  6 

11  0 

8    6 

B.     d. 

10    0 

10  0 

11  0 

12  0 

12  6 

13  0 

14  0 
13    0 
W    0 

«  0 
18    0 

9  S 
13  0 
10    0 

».  d. 

0    0 
9    0 

10  0 

11  0 

11  e 

12  0 

13  0 
U    6 
11    ft 

S    0 

n  ft 

9    0 

11  ft 

8    6 

t.  d. 

Fabramryt     

8    0 

JiiiyJ  

11    0 

— - i; 

DecemUr* 

6  a 

10  0 
6    ft 

11  0 

The  average  prioea  for  Iambs  were  oa  follows :— 


Lwube. 

""*■ 

WooUj. 

flood 
Wool])'. 

Hodlum 
Woolly. 

Uonth. 

Prime 

Woollj. 

Rood 
WooUj. 

Medium 
Woolj,. 

JuiiiUT 

».  a. 
11  e 

10  6 

11  6 
13    0 

12  6 

13  6 

B.     d. 
10    0 
9    0 
10    0 
10    6 
10    0 
12    0 

a.    d. 
7    6 
5    6 

7  0 

8  0 
8    0 
8    6 

B.      d. 

14    0 
13    0 
12    0 
11     6 
10    0 
10    0 

B.       d. 

12    0 
11    0 
10    6 
10    0 

8    0 
8    6 

8.   d. 

August    

September  .. 

Octobor   

November  .. 
December   .. 

The  average  prices  obtained  in  1900  for  the  different  grades  of  fat 
cattle,  distingui^ing  bullo<:ks  from  cows,  are  given  hereunder.     The 
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tiHect  of  the  incrsued  export  busineas,  nlreadjr  referred  to  in  ooanecticm 
with  sheep,  ia  ev^i  more  nwked  in  the  oaae  of  cattle,  especially  with 
the  higher  grades  : — 


.™. 

BuHmU. 

Con-i. 

^. 

^   1    SS* 

^,™ 

Ptlm., 

Bttt 
Tml. 

BoelT    1 

J«.m, 

£    *. 

9    3 
9  11 
10  n 

10  7 
9  16 

12    0 
12    1 
12  19 

12  15 

13  5 
12    a 

11  19 

£   s. 
8  10 

8  IS 

9  4 
9    2 
S  U 

12  16 

10  5 

11  fl 

10  3 

11  4 
11  U 
10    0 

£    a. 

7    6 
7    8 
7  17 
7    6 
7  12 

7  15 

8  6 

9  S 
8  17 
8  10 
8  18 
8    5 

*  17 

6  10 

0  16 
6    5 

£    1. 

7    6 

6  11 

7  5 
6  18 

6  17 

8  3 

7  7 

8  17 

9  6 
8  13 
8  10 

£    e. 

5  18 

6  18 
6  14 
6    2 
6    2 

6  11 

7  2 
7  10 
7    6 

7  18 

8  5 
7    7 

4  16 
0  12 

5  14 

£    «. 

MuthZ. ::::::' 

^?: 

2  19 

j-i :;:::::::::;;:: 

July      

3  11 

isr-. 

4    0 

At  the  Abattoirs  during  lOOO  mutton  sold  at  an  averoKe  of  l|d.  per 
IK  ;  the  full  skin  vaa  worth  66.,  the  shorn  skin  2s.,  the  fat  3d.  per 
lb.,  and  the  head  ]d.  Tongues  realized  2id.  each.  Beef  brought 
2^d  per  Ih, ;  the  bead  and  feet  were  worth  la.  9d.  per  set ;  the  fat, 
lid.  per  lb. ;  a  bullock  hide,  18s. ;  a  cow  hide,  ISs.  6d. ;  and  ofial,  3s. 
per  head.  Veal  averaged  2^.  per  lb.,  the  skin  being  worth  6s.  Good 
lambe  brought  6%.  6d.  each,  and  pork  sold  for  4Jd.  per  lb. 

SuBPLua  Stoce. 

If  the  pasture  reeourcee  of  New  Soutli  Wales  expanded  in  a  ratio  at 
all  approaching  that  of  the  increase  of  live  stock,  the  inability  of  the 
state  to  dispote  of  its  enrplns  would  not  be  a  matter  of  material  con- 
cern, for  though  all  clasaes  of  sheep  decrease  in  value  after  a  certain  age, 
the  value  of  their  wool,  except  in  special  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grass  they  would  consume.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  under  the  present  conditions  of 
pasturage  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  state  is,  in  a  favourable  season, 
too  great  to  be  properly  maintained,  so  that  the  disposal  of  the  surplua 
ia  an  important  qnestion. 

By  "  cast "  is  meant  the  number  at  such  age  when  it  would  be  mor» 
profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the  case  of 
ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  non-breeders. 
The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  depastured, 
is  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  be  taken  as  ranging  from 
13  to  14^  per  cent,  so  that  for  the  year  1900  the  cast  was  about 
6,070,000,  viz.,  about  3,382,000  ewes  and  2,788,000  wethers.     Against 
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this  there  was  a  local  consumption  of  2,805,000,  and  about  765,000 
were  required  for  the  markets  of  the  neighboaring  states.  This  gives 
a  total  conanmption  of  3,560,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,510,000. 

Hiere  are  in  the  state  works  for  preserriDg  mutton  whose  output 
for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  about  590,000  sheep,  while  the 
froze Q-m eat  trade  required  some  952,000  more.  During  1900,  12,000 
eheep  were  boiled  down  for  tallow,  go  that  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  sheep  of  the  state  were  disposed  of,  but  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  losses  through  drought  an  inroad  was  made  on  the  flocks 
remaining  to  the  extent  of  44,000.  As  regards  cattle,  the  annual 
cast  for  1900  was  about  236,000  head,  while  theconaumption  amounted 
t«  400,000,  showing  a  deficiency  of  164,000.  From  Queensland  there 
■were  imported  during  the  year  about  63,000  head  in  excess  of  the  export. 
For  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a.  net  import  of  cattle  to  the 
extent  of  about  127,000  a  year,  so  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  New 
South  Wales  if  left  to  her  own  resources  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
-an  export  trade.  It  is  well-known  that  there  is  a  large  part  of  the 
state  well  adapted  for  carrying  cattle,  and  if  the  over-sea  trade 
became  profitable  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  country  over  which 
sheep  are  now  grazed  would  be  devoted  to  cattle,  the  necessary  stores 
lieing  obtained  from  Queensland. 

The  question  of  the  live  stock  trade  with  Europe  is  so  important  to 
AuBtralia  that  an  account  of  the  results  attained  so  far  was  given  at 
some  length  in  a  previous  edition  of  this  book.  The  efibrts  to  establish 
an  export  trade  in  live  cattle  with  the  United  Kingdom  have,  how- 
ever,  been  practically  abandoned,  the  mortality  being  sufficiently  high 
to  discourage  those  under  whose  au.'ipices  the  experimental  shipments 
were  made.  In  1894  there  was  an  export  of  108  live  cattle  to  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  1895,  1,857  head  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  123  to  France  ;  but  for  the  lost  five  years  no  trade  has 
been  transacted.  Moat  of  the  difficulties  met  with  arose  from  the  wildness 
of  the  cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  bush,  trucked 
long  distances  to  the  port  of  shipment  without  sufficient  nourishment, 
unskilfully  hoisted  on  board  in  a  starved  and  fevered  condition,  con- 
signed to  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and  submitted  to  close  confinement 
and  cultivated  food  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  to  this,  owing 
to  a  succession  of  dry  aeasons,  the  stock  exported  was  of  an 
inferior  grade.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  pioneer  ship- 
ments laboured  are  not,  of  course,  of  such  a  kind  aa  to  prove 
insurmountable,  and  it  would  doubtless  bo  possible  to  produce  a  breed 
of  cattle  eminently  suitjible  for  the  European  market.  Nevertheless 
there  would  always  be  keen  competition  to  be  faced  from  countries 
nearer  than  Australia  to  the  coveted  markets,  while  there  would  be 
the  additional  risk  of  landing  the  animals  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  below  a  payable  figure.  During  the  last  few  years  tho  Argentine 
Republic  has  made  great  strides  in  the  live  cattle  and  sheep  trade, 
and  is  already  one  of  Great  Britain's  chief  sources  of  supply.      The 
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naniber  of  live  eheep  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  that  country 
during  1899  wm  382,080,  and  of  cattle  85,359.  There  was,  liowever, 
s  large  decrease  in  the  year  1900,  when  the  live  sheep  imported  fell  to 
179,000,  and  cattle  to  38,560. 


The  Meat  Expokt  Trade. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  New 
South  Wales  meat  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  shipping 
mutton  in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  all 
included  in  the  figures.  The  weight  of  the  preserved  meat  exported 
prior  to  1887  cannot  be  given,  as  it  was  not  recorded  ;  and  in  connection 
with  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  said  that  during 
1895  the  shipments  of  frozen  meat  comprised  1,021,006  carcases  of 
mutton  and  88,719  quarters  of  beef  ;  during  1896,  1,372,373  carcases  of 
mutton  and  16,286  ijuftrtera  of  beef  ;  during  1897,  1,065,990  carcases 
of  mutton  and  28,529  quarters  of  beef;  during  1898,  1,095,560  car- 
cases of  mutton  and  39,693  quarters  of  beef ;  during  1899,  956,222 
carcases  of  mutton  and  32,855  quai'tera  of  beef;  and  during  1900, 
951,891  carcases  of  mutton  and  86,948  quarters  of  boef : — 


Frono. 

Prenrrsd. 

OUier. 

ToUl 

(foMitlly. 

VdniL          <ia«tlty.     j     Trine,      i    Q™tltj-. 

V.]u«. 

V^.. 

cwt. 

£        1         B.         i        £ 

a 

£                £ 

1881 

9,980 

8.654  1       ^•i76.72l 

1.152,348 

15,321      200.596 

1883 

13,782 

22,910  1       "143,601 

622,263 

9,087      175,598 

1883 

34,911 

43,100         i"22l,912 

7-34,274 

9,870      274.882 

1S84 

13,309 

12,321  1      !"I61.477 

621,007 

8,948 

182,740 

1889 

6,271 

6,064 

*  168,661 

468  886 

6,682 

179,307 

1886 

4,852 

4,071 

;•  77,766 

263,837 

3,112 

65,539 

1887 

21,831 

19,310 

9,761.154  1   150,714 

919.750 

24,752 

194,776 

1888        62,2«2 

44.537 

4.528,269  ;     69,481 

809,507 

16,028 

130,048 

1889        37,868 

.13.426 

2,877,303       52,321 

743,685 

12,984 

98.731 

1890  '     72.304 

71,634 

4,655,523  i     74,329 

638,137 

13,477 

159,340 

ISQI  1    105,013 

101,828 

6,581,713 

87,632 

443.902 

9,596 

199.056 

1892  1   223,074 

169,425 

8,620,747 

103,922 

786,057 

8,342 

1893      220,S84 

141,640 

13.092,942 

184,592 

632,767 

9,081 

315,313 

1894      339,40* 

193,780 

16,382,577 

208,054 

934,083 

22.289 

422,103 

1895      608,441 

580,823 

22,384,285 

302,828 

1,191.850 

21,847 

885,293 

1896  I   642,566 

343,680 

16,351,936 

218,292 

1,288,946 

37,961 

599,933 

1897  ,   304,372 

275.647 

10,903,611 

147,165 

2,256,918 

65,942 

488,754 

1898      540,114 

205.046 

13,9.10,801 

227.288 

2.780,.191 

82,240 

6W,574 

1899      459,919 

332,837 

11,4.5.3,332 

185.604 

2,264,919 

73,573 

592.014 

190O 

542.06* 

643.972 

11,966,326 

221,604 

1,727,360 

40,884 

806,460 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
4tock  by  export  to  Europe  is  sun-ounded  with  great  difficulty.     It  has 
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not  yet  been  oacertuiied  whether  a  remuneratiTe  price  for  mutton  can 
be  nuuntaiued  in  London,  nor — what  ia  often  lost  eight  of — whether  the 
Btat«,  under  the  present  conditions  of  stock-rsjsing,  is  able  to  fatten 
off  the  surplus  stock  it  row  produces;  this  last  is  veiy  doubtful.  One 
of  the  essentials  of  a  successful  export  trade  is  continuity  of  sopiJy, 
,  without  which  the  business  cannot  thrive.  On  page  579  there  is  given 
a  statement  of  the  estimated  losses  of  sheep  which  the  pastoralists  have 
suffered  through  drought  during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  only  nine  of  those  years  has  there  been  no  loss 
through  the  seasons.  In  some  of  the  other  years  the  loes  has  been 
extreme,  and  a  recurrence  of  ainuttu'  seasons  would  leave  little  of  the 
cast  av^able  for  export,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  fatten  the  stock. 
These  are  mattere  which  require  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
export  trade  from  which  such  great  hopes  are  entertained. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1900  waa  379,999,200  lb. ;  besides  this,  there  was  an 
import  of  383,000  sheep.  These  two  classes  of  imports  would  be  equal 
to  about  6,300,000  carcases  of  Australian  mutton,  reckoning  the  average 
carcase  at  48  Ik  The  present  New  ijouth  Waleesnrplus,  after  deducting 
the  local  demand,  and  the  requirements  of  tlie  meat-preserving  works 
as  shown  on  page  639,  is  755,000  sheep.  The  following  table  diows 
the  consumption  of  fresh  mutton  in  England ;  the  figures  represent  the 
number  of  animals,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  given: — 


Yew. 

Laally-mbed 

Uve  Import* 

FroKB  Import* 

OonJ^on 

1SS3 

11,3*0.000 

1.116,000 

201,000 

12.657,000 

1884 

11,750,000 

P4S,000 

632.000 

13,327,000 

1885 

12,027,000 

751,000 

777,000 

13,565,000 

1886 

11.682,000 

1,039,000 

1,187,000 

13,808,000 

1887 

11,790,000 

971.000 

1,542,000 

14,273,000 

1888 

11,576,000 

966,000 

1.976,000 

14,508,000 

1889 

11.794,000 

678.000 

2,1«4,000 

M.636,000 

ISQO 

12,687,000 

368.000 

2,948.000 

15,973.000 

1801 

13,4U,O0U 

344,000 

3,358,000 

17.116,000 

1892 

13.467.000 

79,000 

3,310,000 

16.846.000 

1S93 

12,681,000 

63.000 

3.89O.O0O 

16,634,000 

18M 

11,987,000 

485.000 

4.324,000 

16,796.000 

1805 

11,910.000 

1,065,000 

6,(33,000 

18,028,000 

1896 

12,342,000 

770,000 

5.718,000 

18,830,000 

1897 

12,227,000 

612.000 

6.307.000 

19.146.000 

1896 

12,060,000 

664,000 

6,628,000 

19,353,000 

1699 

12.241, COO 

608,000 

8,892,000 

19.741.000 

19INI 

12.474,000 

383,000 

0,786,000 

16.«43,000 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  average  wholesale  prices  obtained 
in  various  years  for  English  and  frosen  mutton  sold  in  London.  From 
sn  examination  of  the  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the  class  requiring 
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k>cftUj-grown  muttoii 
frozea  rauttOB  :— 

in  England 

is   quite  distinct  from  that 

using 

Y*«. 

C5. 

Kn 

.^ 

Rivar 

Ttor. 

Bot 
Kofllih. 

Nev 

KlT«r 
PUu. 

lass 

1SS4 
1685 
1886 
1887 
1688 
1889 

iseo 

1881 

7 

d. 

7 
6 

1 

i. 

4 

1 

3 
3 

1892 
18B3 
1894 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

d. 

7 
6i 

7 
7 

; 

3B 

it 

3} 

4 

d. 

2fl 

i 

2| 

OtHEB  PAflTORAL  PeODUCTS  AND  Bv-PRODCCTB. 

The  minor  products  ftrisins  from  pastoral  occupations  include  tallow, 
edible  t&t  and  lud,  skies  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  and  hair. 
Some  of  these  are  more  speciallf  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  mann- 
£Ktorie8  and  works,  and  need  here  only  brief  mention. 

The  production  of  tallow  fluctuates  considerablj.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  quantity  produced,  the  quantity  exported,  and 
that  locally  used,  for  each  year  of  the  decennial  period  1891-1900. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  the  average  output  was 
only  about  19,600  tons ;  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  only 
exceeded  this  by  2,000  tons  ;  but  for  the  five  yeai-B  189^1897  the 
annual  average  was  42,150  tons.  The  maximum  output  during  the  ten 
years  was  53,861  tons  in  1895  :— 


ErtlmUed  Quuititr  ol  TiUoo'. 

Predowd. 

J^^ 

&<l«rt«d. 

tOD8. 

tons. 

tons. 

1891 

17.3.15 

6,154 

11,181 

1692 

21,819 

6,153 

15,666 

1893 

42.033 

9.153 

32,880 

1896 

28,549 

8,340 

1897 

32,849 

1898 

23,305 

6,713 

1899 

19,492 

7,139 

12.353 

1900 

22,221 

6,768 

15,453 
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During  1896  and  1897  a  quantity  of  edible  fat  was  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  but  lately  the  industry  haa  been  abandoned,  la 
1896  the  quantity  sent  away  waa  142,339  lb.,  of  the  value  of  il,779  ; 
in  1897  the  quantity  exported  was  480,002  lb.,  valued  at  £4,887.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  lard,  the  produce  of  the  state,  exported  during 
the  last  eight  years  was— in  1893,  31,759  lb.,  valued  at  £509 ;  in  1894, 
51,1 12  lb.,  valued  at  £773  ;  in  1895,  68,564  lb.,  valued  at  £1,078  ;  in 
1896,  40,723  lb.,  valued  at  £714  ;  in  1897,  60,489  lb.,  valued  at 
£1,029;  in  1898,  99,465  lb.,  valued  at  £1,882  ;  in  1899,  37.339  lb., 
valued  at  £703  ;  and  in  1900,  32,6901b.,  valued  at  £630.  During  the 
first  two  years  mentioned  the  exports  of  lard  were  in  excess  of  the 
imports;  but  in  1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900  there  was  a  net 
import  of  60,047  lb.,  189,741  lb.,  203,567  lb.,  262,714  lb.,  and 
210,185  lb.  respectively. 

The  value  of  the  net  exports  of  skins  and  hides  for  the  last  ten  years 
was  as  follows:— In  1891,  £388,395;  in  1892,  £509,933;  in  1893, 
£628,594 ;  in  1894,  £398,029  ;  in  1895,  £643,989  ;  in  1896,  £313,199  ; 
in  1897,  £450,865;  in  1898,  £503,640;  in  1899,  £362,698;  and  in 
1900,  £290,781, 

There  is  a  small  trade  done  in  the  export  of  furs,  the  produce  of  the 
state,  the  value  in  1894  being  £609  ;  in  1895,  £1,245  ;  in  1896, 
£1,371;  in  1897,  £2,947;  in  1898,  £1,961  ;  in  1899,  £1,659;  and 
in  1900,  £2,465.  The  import  is  larger,  the  value  of  the  net 
import  of  furs  being  in  1894,  £2,923;  in  1895,  £2,998;  in  1896, 
£2,990  ;  in  1897,  £3,015  ;  but  in  1898  it  fell  to  £419  ;  and  in  1899 
to  £482,  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1900  rose  again  to  £3,960. 
The  imported  fura  are,  of  course,  of  the  kind  which  could  not  be 
obtained  locally. 

The  value  of  hoofs,  horns,  and  bones,  the  produce  of  the  state, 
exported  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows  t — In  1895,  £30,114; 
in  1896,  £20,627  ;  in  1897,  £21,954;  in  1898,  £14,678;  in  1899, 
£19,343;  and  in  1900,  £20,128. 

The  hair  of  animals  is  used  largely  for  upholstering,  and  in  the 
plastering  trade.  The  value  of  hair  exported,  the  produce  of  the 
state,  for  the  last  five  years  was,  in  1896,  £8,339  ;  in  1897,  £6,618  ; 
in  189S,£6,972;  in  1899,  £11,866  ;  and  in  1900,  £8,155,  Aconsider- 
able  quantity  is  also  used  locally. 
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FOBESTBT, 

FEW  countrieB  have  Buch  a  wealth  of  timber  as  Kew  South  Wales 
possesses.  Its  woods  are  as  varied  as  they  are  valuable,  ranging 
from  the  ironbarks,  unsurpassed  for  work  requiring  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, to  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  varieties  of 
timber  trees,  at  one  time  very  plentiful,  and  which,  had  they  received 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  would  be  plentiful  still,  are  now 
hard  to  find  in  any  district  to  which  there  is  easy  accesa  But  this  Lb 
the  common  experiejice  of  new  countries,  where  the  pioneers,  whether 
settlers  or  timber-getters,  cut  down  indiscriminately,  giving  no  thought 
to  anything  but  their  immediate  requirements. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  timber  resources  of  the  state,  by 
preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  beat  species  of  brush  and 
hardwood  which  was  being  carried  on,  principally  in  the  Clarence 
Kiver  district  and  in  the  eucalyptus  forests  on  the  Murray,  led  the 
Government,  in  1871,  to  eatabltsh  throughout  the  country  a  certain 
nnmber  of  Forest  B«serve8  in  which  permission  to  out  timber  should  be 
granted  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
stringent  regulations  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operations 
of  the  licensed  timber-getters  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Sept«mber,  1678, 
that  such  regulations  were  issued.  These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon, 
aa  the  beet  species  of  cedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  Rivnr 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that  the  supply 
of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out.  Cutting  down  indis- 
oriminat«ly  trees  of  all  siees,  and  clearing  the  lower  lands  of  their  best 
timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  all  that  could  be  cheaply 
transported,  or  easily  floated  down  the  rivers  in  time  of  flood,  left  a 
considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground.  Then 
they  travelled  farther  north,  to  carry  on  the  same  depredations  along 
the  rivers  of  Queensland.  The  same  system  had  been  pursued  in  the 
gum  forests  of  the  Murray.  Considerable  quantities  of  excellent  timber 
were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district, 
which  waa  deprived  of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  state 
at  large^  which  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without 
receiving  &n  equivalent  in  revenue. 
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In  1875  the  office  of  Foreat  Hanger  was  first  created,  and  this  led  bo 
the  formation,  in  March,  1882,  of  a  ForeBt  Conservation  Branch,  the 
administration  of  which  has  heen  the  subject  oE  many  changes,  being 
first  attached  to  Lands  Department,  then  to  the  Department  of  Mines, 
then  to  the  Chief  Secretary's  Department,  afterwards  to  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Agriculture  again,  and  more  recently — in  1897 — to  the 
Department  of  Lands.  On  the  formation  of  the  branch  in  1882,  the 
state  was  also  subdivided  into  &  number  of  forest  districts.  These  are 
inspected  by  forest  rangers,  -whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  existing 
state  of  proclaimed  reserves,  control  the  operations  of  licensed  timber- 
getters,  receive  royalties  on  the  various  kinds  of  timber  upon  which 
such  dues  may  be  levied,  and  report  upon  applications  to  improve  the 
grazing  capacity  of  forest  lands,  by  destroying  useless  or  superabnodant 
timber.  In  performing  many  of  these  duties  the  forest  rangers,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  ore  assisted  by  the  mounted  police  force.  ^1^ 
area  of  reserves  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  cm  the  31st 
December,  of  eadi  of  the  years,  1899  and  1900,  is  shown  in  tha 
following  table : — 


DlTUon. 

^ 

laxL 

2,824,320 

1S7,74S 

2,964,292 

Total 

6,948,386 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  resOT^es  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  importance  and  tbo 
particular  quality  and  value  of  the  timber  which  they  contain  ;  and,  in 
addition,  there  ai-e  a  small  number  of  reserves  which  are  at  present 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  selected  speciee  of  trees.  Licensea 
are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a  Ssed  fee  of  £6  per 
annum,  or  lOa,  per  month,  without  royally  ;  and  on  reserves  in  Class  B, 
at  £2  per  annum,  or  15a.  per  month.  On  reserves  in  Class  C,  general 
permits  to  cut  timber  for  saw-mills  are  issued  at  a  rate  of  £6  per  annnn, 
or  lOs.  per  month,  to  which  is  added  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  not 
less  than  3d.  nor  more  than  3s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  as  may  be 
decided  by  the  Minister  ;  provided  that  when  the  trees  are  suitable 
for  splitting  only,  the  royalty  may  be  charged  at  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per 
100  cubic  feet. 

Licenses  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary  Crown 
lands,  except  timber  reserves,  reserves  for  public  recreation,  sites  for 
towns  and  villages,  and  areas  permanently  dedicated  for  any  pnblie 
purpose  ;  also  lands  within  lA  chains  of  any  navigable  river,  lands  held 
under  conditional  or  special  lease,  or  measured  for  sale,  or  within  an 
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enclosure  of  less  tlutn  200  acres,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station 
or  within  permanent  or  temporary  commons,  l^e  fee. in  this  case  is 
fixed  at  £3  per  annum,  15b.  per  quarter,  or  5b.  for  any  cnrrcnt  month  ; 
and  the  license  enables  the  bolder  to  cut  and  remove  any  kind  of  timber 
except  cedar,  beedi,  hlackwood,  Moroton  Bay  pine,  silky  oak,  rosewood, 
red  and  black  bean,  and  coachwood,  the  license  fee  for  cutting  which  is 
fixed  at  £6  per  annnm  or  10s.  per  month. 

The  prescribed  girth,  5  feet  from  tlie  sarface  of  t^e  ground  (except 
ironbu-k,  which  is  to  be  measured  3  feet  from  the  ground),  under  which 
measarement  no  felling  of  the  following  timbers  is  permitted,  is  given 
in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  different  species  of  toees : — 


Redo 


Rodg 


Hoop  or  MoretoD  Bay  pine   7 

lUdbeu   7 

Black  iMan    7 

OaioD-vood  7 

Mountua   aah 7 

Orey  or  bias  gnm    7 

Woollybutt  7 

Brush  or  white  box 7 

Turpentine    7 

Spotted  gam     7 

Heasnuto  7 

White  beech 7 

Bin*  beech 7 

Negro-head  bee(A    7 

Boaevood 7 

Peppermint  or  red- wood    7    ' 

Swamp  mahogaay 7    ' 

Forest  redgum 7    ' 

SUkj  imk  (Grfvilka  robuHa) 6    < 

Mahogany  (forest  snd  red) 6    ' 

Mahc^any  (white)  6    1 

'Striagybark      S    1 

Boiaud  grey  box 6    1 

White  box 6    1 

RedBox    6    1 

Earabbie    6    1 

Moontsin  gum 6    1 

<Jrey  gum 0    1 


Cudgerie  or  FUndoea 6 

Blood.wood  6 

SuBsfraa    5 

Yellow  cedar. 
Black-wood  . 
Yellow  box  . 
StaTewood. 


Apple-tree 


Corkwood  {Aekama  Ma^tri} 

Bine-berry  aah 

Pigeon-berry  aeh 

Black,  red,  or  white  pine 3 

Swamp  osk  3 

Forest  oak 3 

Red  ash 8 

Maiden'*  bluih 3 

Coaohwood     3 

Corkwood     XEndkuidra    Skbm 

and  others)   3 

Native  oUve 3 

Baefwood    3 

Tulip 3 

Watergnm 3 

Hickory     3 

Briaalow  3 

Myall 3 

Honeysuckle     3 

River  oak 3 

Black  oak 3 

Silky  oak  (OritM  Kcce^) 3 

Brown  pine 


•  Wat  of  flrwt  tMviiUng;  tUage,  4i  t**t  lor  inntiuk  ud  «  lett  tor  aMngrbork. 

Trees  not  mentioned  above  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  endorsed 
on  the  license,  or  aa  specified  in  writing  by  the  Forester-in-charge. 

The  license  fee  for  stripping  wattle-Vtark  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  not 
less  than  10&  nor  more  than  40a  per  month.  No  tree  of  less  girtb  tlian 
15  inches  of  the  black  or  feather-leaf  species,  nor  less  than  12  inches  of 
the  golden  or  broad-leaf  species  of  wattle,  measured  at  2  feet  from  the 
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ground,  is  permitted  to  be  stripped;  and  each  tree  is  required  by  the 
regulationB  to.be  thoroughly  stripped  before  the  person  so  employed 
passes  on  to  another.  Permits  are  also  issued  for  cutting  piles  and  miniag 
props,  and  for  thinning  out  timber,  in  order  to  improve  the  growth  of 
the  trees  remaining ;  and  for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a 
specified  number  and  kind  of  trees. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  r^^lations  are  punishable  by  fine  of 
not  lees  than  £1  and  not  exceeding  £5  for  the  fitst  oSenoe,  not  leas 
than  £5  and  not  exceeding  £10  for  the  second,  and  not  lees  than  £10 
and  not  exceeding  £20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  and  material  destroyed,  for  which  also  the  o^nder  may  be 
ht^td  responsible.  The  number  of  prosecutions  for  illegally  cutting  and 
removing  timber  during  the  year  1900  was  220,  and  convictions  were 
obtained  in  189  cases,  as  compared  with  215  prosecutions  and  168  con- 
victions in  1899. 

In  the  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  at  per  100  feet,  the  quantity  of 
timber  cut  during  each  of  the  years  1891-98  is  shown  below.  Similar 
information  is  not  now  collected  for  the  Forestry  Department  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  qaantity  fluctuated  considerably  from  year  to  year : — 


1891 
1S02 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 


11,760,497  sup.  feet 

]S,818,000 

10,606.472 

0,158,769 

4,022,707 

6,076,016 

4,830,827 

8,632,241 


In  addition  to  the  above,  large  quantities  of  sleepers  and  piles  were 
also  obtained. 

The  revenue  of  the  Department  from  forestry  in  1S99  and  1900  was 
£11,866  and  £14,42]  respectively,  made  up  as  follows : — 


^^ 

18W. 

iMn. 

Foreet  re«en«B— 

£ 

370 
1,280 

327 
6,2M 

3,483 

1.142 

£ 

1,231 

7,53* 
3,645 
1,240 

Ctowo  laniU— 

Quarry,  wood-cnttere',  cedH.  and  fuellicenaeB   

Prickly  pear  leaMS,  sales  of  confiBcated  material,  and 



..... 

Total 

11,866 

14,121 
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The  cost  of  administering  the  Department  during  the  year  was 
^5,101,  aa  compared  with  £5,323  in  1899.  This  sum  is  exolusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  services  of  Inspectors  of  Conditional  Purchases  acting  as 
foresters.  The  amonnt  received  from  the  forest  reserves  and  forest 
lands  of  the  Grown  in  each  year  since  the  regulations  were  proclaimed 
on  the  24th  September,  1878,  is  shown  below : — 


1879  7,310 


16,31 


1884   17,665 

13,144 

13.934 

1SS7   13,629 

"""   19,019 

16,621 


lfS.437 

18,466 

892 16,176 

""'   9,547 


8,760- 

10,952. 

11,866- 

1900  14,421: 


During  the  five  years  1894-98,  97,353  acres  of  red  gum  forests,  1 15,384' 
acres  of  pine  forests,  and  2,000  acres  of  coastal  forests  were  improved 
by  thimiing-out  and  destroying  the  superabundant  growths.  This 
work  was  carried  out  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  maturity  of  a 
larger  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ditional light  and  air  aSbrded,  of  their  reaching  that  stage  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  time  that  would  be  taken  under  natural  conditions:. 
The  cost  of  the  thinning-out  operations  averaged  7a  6d.  per  acre  in  the 
red  gnm  areas,  4b.  5d.  in  the  pine  areas,  and  7s.  in  the  coastal  areasr 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  outlay  will  return  during  the  next  twenty 
years  two  or  three  hundred  marketable  trees  to  the  acre  where  the 
present  nnimproved  average  is  but  four  or  five  trees.  During  1899  and 
1900,  thinning  operations  were  continued  in  the  cypress  pine  forests  in 
the  Narrandera,  Corowa,  Condobolin,  and  Orenfell  districts,  and  the  red 
gum  forests  in  the  Deniliquin  district  In  all,  65,012  acres  of  pino 
forests  were  thinned  at  a  cost  of  about  3s.  5d.  per  acre,  and  the  clear- 
ing up  work  on  7,500  acres  of  red  gum  averaf;«ni  4Jd.  per  acre. 

The  Forest  Conservation  Branch  is  charged  with  the  direction  of 
a  State  Forest  Nursery,  which  is  situated  at  Gosford,  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  Brisbane  Water,  wliere  the  acclimatisation  of  valuable 
foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conservation  of  such  of  the  best  indigenous 
species  as  might  be  likely  to  disappear,  have  received  attention.  The 
area  set  apart  for  the  nnrsery  is  65  acres,  of  which  about  one-half 
is  cleared  and  cultivated.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  which  have 
been  raised  there  may  be  mentioned  tallow-wood,  blackbutt,  beefwood, 
silky  oak,  yellow  pine,  Richmond  River  beech,  the  best  varieties  of 
ironbark,  and  red  cedar ;  besides  a  large  number  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  shrubs,  for  the  ornamentation  of  parks,  hospital  grounds,  recrea- 
tion reserves,  and  other  public  properties,  about  4O,O00  plants  being 
annually  raised  and  distributed.  Every  year  the  surplus  stock  of  plants 
2  s 
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ii  used  in  improving  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  nursery,  by  the 
formation  of  avenues  and  ornamental  plots.  As  the  different  apedea 
mature,  the  Beeda  are  collected,  and  either  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
fresh  stocks,  or  exchanged  for  the  seeds  of  varieties  indigenous  to  foreign 
DOuntrieB.  Thus  the  nursery  is  gradually  being  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  arboretum. 

So  far  as  the  raising  of  native  timbers  is  concerned,  however,  the 
Gosford  Nursery  is  now  but  little  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
planting  of  hardwood  seeds  has  proved  so  far  from  Buocessful  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  seedlings  have  grown  when  replanted  elsewhere, 
and  it  b  open  to  doubt  whether  Austj^ian  hardwoods,  when  raised  in 
nurseries,  can  be  grown  with  any  degree  of  success  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  marketable  timber.  It  is  not  only  in  N^ew  South  Wales  t^t 
efforts  to  grow  the  transplanted  seedlings  have  given  but  barren  results — 
a  similar  eKperien(«  has  been  gained  in  other  countries,  where  it  has  been 
found  that  the  blue  gum  {&.  glohulvjn)  and  other  hardwoods,  when 
planted,  never  grow  to  any  size,  and  lose  their  best  characteristics  in 
the  foreign  soil.  But  against  this  disappointing  fact  may  be  placed  the 
abundant  proof  to  be  found  tliroughout  the  forest  reserves  that  nearly 
ioll  the  hardwoods  of  the  state  reafforeet  themselves  when  the  large 
trees  are  out  down,  and  what  is  chiefly  required  is  greater  protection 
for  the  youDg  trees.  At  the  present  time  these  young  trees  are  cat 
-down  in  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  for  mining  props  and  otheo* 
purposes  which  could  be  more  effectually  served  fay  split  timber  from 
mature  trees,  although,  perhaps,  the  first  cost  might  be  greats",  Theee 
remarks  may  not  also  apply  to  all  the  semi-hardwoods,  such  as  the 
fancy  and  figured  brush  timbers,  or  to  ail  the  softwoods ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  rod  cedar,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Don  Dorrigo 
reserves  and  elsewhere  that  the  seedlings  will  not  thrive  when  pluited 
in  the  open.  At  Don  Dorrigo,  some  years  ago,  spaces  were  cleared 
around  the  young  cedar  trees  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  and 
air ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  successful,  the  young  trees  growing 
in  their  natural  state  in  an  adjoining  position  proving  the  better  in 
comparison. 

The  consumption  of  wattle-bark  is  very  great  in  tihe  state,  wbM«  it 
is  in  large  demand  for  tanning  purposes.  Buring  1900,  78,859  cwt  of 
wattle-bark  were  imported,  valued  at  £28,726,  more  than  30,000  cwt. 
of  this  supply  being  obtained  from  Tasmania.  It  will  thus  he  readily 
seen  that  tiere  is  room  for  a  large  development  of  the  trade  in  New 
Soath  Wales.  The  Forest  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  stripping  of  the  bark  and  the  destruction  at  the  trees, 
-which  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  industry.  The  license 
fees  aotually  charged  for  stripping  wattle-bark  in  the  various  districts 
range  from  10s.  to  15b.  per  montb,  although  the  regulaticms  allow  d 
fees  ranging  to  40s.  per  month. 

Forestry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  fact  in  Australasia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Forestry  has 
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boen  8tronf[Iy  advocated  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  School  of  Forestry, 
where  youths  fresh  from  the  higher  schools  could  have  imparted  to  them 
a  sound  pmctioal  knowledge  <d  the  many  valuable  timbers  of  the  atate 
together  with  eufficieut  botanical  iastractioa  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
proper  classification  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
eagerly  availed  of  by  those  desirous  of  qualifying  as  timber  exports. 


Export  of  Timber. 

The  depresdoD  which  affected  the  indnstrial  life  of  Australia,  in 
common  with  that  of  most  other  lands,  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
showing  how  desirable  it  is  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  there  was  an  undoubted  lack  of  enterprise  in  pushing  an 
ez.part  trade,  a  disposition  being  evinced  to  rest  content  with  what  was 
being  done  in  this  direction  with  a  few  products  of  the  pastoral  and 
mining  indnstries.  This  apathy  seems  now  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  nearfuture  will  see  a  large  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  domestic  produce,  and  a  succeseful  attempt  made  to  supply 
local  wants  with  varioaa  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  now  imported. 
With  no.  article  of  commerce  was  the  failure  to  approach  consumers 
in  the  densely-populated  countries  of  the  old  world  more  marked  than 
with  timber.  Although  New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  hardwoods  most 
aoitable  for  use  in  the  various  forms  of  engineering  constraction,  and 
an  opening  for  this  c]a.ss  of  timber  has  long  existed  in  Europe  and 
America,  until  recently  but  little  had  been  done  to  open  up  a  timle  with 
those  countries.  For  many  years  the  development  of  the  local  timber 
trade  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  forests  afforded  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  merchantable  wooda  ;  this  mistaken  notion  is  not  now 
entertained,  for  the  suf  nly  of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  hardwoods 
neems  to  be  somewhat  limited  for  an  export  trade.  Still,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  is  for  the  present  abundance  of  good  timber  of 
every  description,  and,  if  at«pe  be  taken  to  protect  the  yoang  trees,  there 
need  be  no  fear  for  the  future.  The  indigenous  trees  are  being  supple- 
mented by  the  planting  of  good  foreign  species,  and  it  has  been  stated, 
on  erpert  authority,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
are  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  favourite  pines  and  hardwoods  of 
commerce.  It  is,  therefore,  cerlain  that,  with  the  exercise  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  foresight.  New  South  Wales  would  be  able  to  favourably 
oompete  for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  countries  less  advant^eously 
placed  in  respect  of  this  important  article. 

The  timber  resonrces  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  states,  and  include  at  least  twelve  different 
flpeuies  of  hardwood  trees  suitable  for  export.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  export  trade  of  the  state  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Western 
Australia  and  of  New  Zealand.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  exports  of  domestic  timber  of  each  of  the  six 
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Btatea,  and  of  New  Zealand,  during  the  past  seven  years.  Shooks  and 
staves,  doors,  sashes,  and  other  shaped  articles  are  Included  in  the  figures; 
and  sandalwood  is  credited  to  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  :  — 


Exports  of  Tlmbtr. 

State. 

im. 

1S95.     1     i««.     1     !««.     :     1S«. 

lSt».       1      1*00. 

N.  S.  Wales 

£ 
34.030 

5.940 

2,720 

54 

08.234 

£              £       \        £             £ 

45,029      46,330:    59,786      76.941 

8,214      11,991  :    11,877      11,215 

2,570  j      5,304  i      7,8161      8,189 

105;         247!         824           147 

119,0091  182,220    241,9311358.007 

£ 

102,218 

9,881 

7,008 

682 

5S2,917 

£ 
99,349 
11.399 
18,105 
1,858 
497,499 

South  Australia.. 
West'n  Australia 

NewZeaUnd    ... 

122,886  i  147,611  i  136,109  [  155,73S    186,060  \  197.570    233,734 

The  decline  in  the  values  evidenced  in  BOmeof  the  years  previ 
quoted  was  due  to  the  stoppc^a  of  public  and  private  works,  consequent 
on  the  disturbed  tinancial  conditions  prevailing  in  Australasia,  the  trade 
having  been  very  largely  an  intercolonial  one.  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  industry  is  everywhere  reviving.  The  efforts  made  to 
capture  a  portion  of  the  large  timber  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  partially  successful,  and  to  the  end  of  1SS9  the  export  returns 
showed  a  continuous  improvement.  During  1 900,  however,  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  fell  considerably,  and  timber  to  tiie  value  of  £199,580 
only  was  exported,  as  compared  with  £408,731  in  1899,  and  £21-2,810 
in  1S98.  Western  Australia  is  the  oidy  state  which  exports  largely  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  tlie  value  of  jarrah  and  karri  sent  away 
in  1900  was  only  £187,464,  as  against  £385,004  and  £189,416  in  1899 
and  1898  respectively.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that 
Western  Australia  should  lead  the  way  here,  but  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  this  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  years  before  New 
South  Wales  took  steps  to  advertise  the  value  of  its  timbers,  both  the 
Government  and  the  private  firms  of  Western  Australia  had  steadily 
and  persistently  advocated  the  claims  of  their  woods  in  the  European 
markets,  and  had  consequently  secured  a  sound  footing  there  before  the 
mother  state  seriously  entered  into  the  trade.  Perhaps  the  only  regret- 
table result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  European  buyers,  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  jarrah  and  karri  of  Western 
Australia,  acquired  the  impressiiin  that  only  red-coloured  hardwoods 
could  be  durable,  and  were  incliued  to  look  askance  at  the  pale-coloured 
timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  such  as  blackbutt  and  tatlow-wood.  To 
some  extent  this  absurd  prejudice  has  been  overcome,  but  not  altogether. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  state  possesses  at  least  half-a-dozen  distinct 
varieties  of  eucalypt  which  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Western 
Australian  woods  in  durability  and  suitability  for  wood-paving. 
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With  the  exception  of  1898  and  1900,  the  yearly  value  of  the  timber 
exports  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  that  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  in  these  years  the  positionH  were  reversed,  the  exports 
of  New  South  Wales  being  valued  at  Xl],814  in  1898,  and  of  New 
2eahuid  at  £11,081;  in  1900  the  values  were  X6,C37  and  £4,764 
respectively.  The  trade,  however,  is  in  entirely  different  classes  of 
woods,  New  Zealand  seniling  only  Kauri  pine,  and  New  South  Wales 
mainly  hardwoods.  Until  an  amended  Forestry  Act  is  pasiied,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  a  greater  export  trade 
outside  of  Aiiittralia  and  New  Zealand.  For  the  reaaon  stated  above, 
our  light-coloured  woods  are  not  viewed  with  favour  in  England,  and 
there  is  but  little  first^ass  red  hardwood  to  offer.  In  addition,  the 
demand  for  the  best  hardwoods  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand  is  so  great,  that  large  orders  for  Europe  would  considerably 
increase  the  present  eulianced  prices,  and  largely  augment  the  cost  of 
public  works.  New  Zealand  affords  one  of  the  best  markets  for  the  hard- 
woods of  New  South  Walee,andat  the  present  time  the  timber  merchants 
of  the  mother  state  are  executing  orders  from  the  New  Zealand  Bailnay 
authorities  for  about  4  million  superficial  feet  of  iron-bark,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  superticiBl  feet  of  tsUow-wood,  while  large  orders 
are  annually  received  from  the  Harbour  Boards  and  other  constructing 
bodies.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company's 
steamers  to  leave  Sydney  or  Newcastle  without  consignments  of  hard- 
wood for  New  ZefJand  ;  and  sailing  vessels,  carrying  from  100,000 
to  200,000  superficial  feet  of  tinibei',  leave  the  Clarence  River  and 
Port  Stephens  monthly  for  various  New  Zealand  ports.  For  the  twelve 
months  endid  30th  June,  I'JOl,  the  following  timber  has  been  shipped 
from  New  South  Wales  to  New  Zealand,  on  account  of  Government 
Boilways,  Public  Works,  and  Harbour  Boards : — 

Jronbark,  hewn  and  aawn     1,976,348 

„         round  pilea  (32,037  lineal  feet) 460,000 

Tallow-wood,  sawn      67,000 

Hardwood  deepen,  squared  (No.  13S,083)           4,411,937 

Total  6,lfl5,285 

The  above  total  is  irrespective  of  the  timber  exported  to  private 
firms,  municipal  councils,  etc.,  which  take  not  less  than  H  million 
superficial  feel  of  hardwood  annually,  so  that  the  New  Zealand  trade 
alone  may  be  roughly  set  down  at  8^  millions  superficial  feet  for  the 
year  ended  June,  1901.  These  figures  are  comparatively  high,  and  are 
dne  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  authorities  purchased  190,000  hardwood 
sleepers,  7  ft.  long,  for  their  narrow-gauge  railways.  It  is  intended  to 
procure  a  further  large  supply  during  1902,  in  preference  to  West 
Australian  jarrah  and  karri.  From  the  above  it  will  he  seen  that  there 
is  but  litttle  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  timber  industry  to 
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'Saw  South  Wales.  It  haa  been  eBtiinat«d  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
Baw-miiU  north  of  Sydney,  aad  hundreds  of  pil&^tters,  timber-sqaarera, 
and  teamsters,  depend  largely  for  their  livelihood  on  the  timher  trade 
with  New  Zealand. 

Since  1896  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  timbers  has  been  well 
advertised  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  but  the  process 
of  building  up  such  a  trade  must  necesearily  be  slow,  for  it  wiU  take 
time  to  prove  to  the  municipal  corporations  and  other  users  that  the 
hardwoods  of  this  state  are  superior  to  all  other  tinibem  for  wood- 
paving  purposes — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Western  AnBtrali&n 
jarrah,  which  is,  without  doubt,  a  first-claae  timber. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  hardwood  sawmills  have  been 
kept  going  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  providing  for  home  consumption 
and  for  the  export  trade  ;  prices  of  timber  have  risen,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  men  employed  in  the  industry  are  enjoying  inoreased 
prosperity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  timber  shipped  to.  each 
country  from  New  South  Wales  in  1899  and  1900,  according  to  the 
Customs  returns : — 


y-u. 

Counlry. 

V.1IH. 

im. 

IBOS. 

18W. 

l»a 

£ 
33,521 

17,848 
9,010 
8,69* 
1.573 
e.l21 

10,6M9 
2,747 
1,632 
2,538 
930 
1,077 
1,909 

605 

E 
37,093 
12,721 

7,920 
6,837 
0,019 
6,233 
4.755 
4.624 
3,365 
3,201 
2,550 
1,237 
1,167 
1,135 

Japan   

£ 

738 
196 
66 
138 
259 
1,002 
II 
16 

£ 

Victoria    .:': 

Hawaiian  IsUnda  

MarshamsIandB    

New  Guinea 

Western  Aiutralia  

Kaiser  WiDielm's  Land 

Natal    

Totals 

1 

Taemflnia  

102,218 

^ 

During  1900  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  took  29'3  per 
cent  of  the  exports,  as  compared  with  39'51  per  cent,  in  1899,  New 
Zealand,  37-34  percent.,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  19-08  percent 
The  proportion  of  only  6-68  per  cent,  went  to  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  as 
compared  with  8-51  per  cent,  in  1899,  15-36  per  cent,  in  1898,  22-68 
percent,  in  1897,  27  08 per  cent  in  1896,  23-98  per  cent,  in  1895,  and 
3-68  per  cent  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  timber  forwarded  in  1900  being 
^6  637. 
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The  exports  in  1899  and  1900  were  made  up  of  tke  following : — 


Dtxr^Mloi. 

UM. 

IMO. 

QduUtT. 

Vilu*. 

Quanlitr. 

Vnlua. 

113,165  rap.  ft 
14,388.676      „ 
21  rfo. 
78,643  „ 

iaiii ;; 

*7   „ 

373   „ 

10,395  pbgs. 

173  Wo, 

213,326   „ 

a«  ,, 

* 
958 

7fi,574 

1,927 
11,670 

""m 

62 

98 

2,874 

206 

1,091 

7,260 

10 

194,615  Bup.  ft. 

12,685,234       „ 

24  No. 

89,807   „ 

1,020  „ 

973  „ 

148   „ 

1.355   „ 

£ 
1,808 

3,923 

Y^^  ■:;:::;::::;::::: 

Door* 

Saahea 

356 
S,275 

7  „ 

860,724  „ 

1,608  „ 

30  „ 

4,346 
3,043 

PUes    

102,218 

99,349 

NotwithBtandiug  the  great  natural  resources  of  New  South  Walei  the 
imports  of  timber  are  very  conaiderable  and  largely  exceed  th«  exports, 
the  value  of  the  import  trade  in  1900  being  £647,320.  Of  this  «im, 
however,  re-exporte  to  the  value  of  £40,163  were  made,  leavingtih* 
imports  for  local  use  at  £507,367.  The  bulk  of  the  timher  which  comes 
into  the  state  consists  of  pines  and  other  soft  woode,  the  native  pine 
being  in  some  reepeote  inferior  to  Oregon  and  kauri,  but  there  u«  oth»r 
softwoods  equal  to  any  of  the  timbers  imported.  The  imports 
during  the  year  consisted  of  dressed  timber  valued  at  £85,066,  rough 
timber  estimated  at  £413.614,  and  sundries,  such  as  doors,  sashes, 
shooks  and  staves,  Iath«,  shingles,  and  palings,  worth  £48,851.  The 
bulk  of  the  dressed  timber  in  1900  came  from  Norway,  which  supplied 
no  less  than  6,642,941  sup.  feet  out  of  a  total  of  12,469,433  sup.  feet 
import«d.  The  United  States  furnished  the  next  largest  quantity  with 
1,956,937  feet;  while  1,924,140  feet  were  imported  from  New  Zealand, 
1,468,980  feet  from  Victoria,  and  1,446,268  feet  from  South  Australia. 
Of  the  rough  logs,  32,162,623  feet  came  from  the  United  States, 
23,490,776  feet  from  New  Zealand,  18,089,247  feet  from  South 
Australia,  2,066,429  feet  from  Victoria,  1,940,168  feet  from  Tasmania, 
792,187  feet  from  Queensland,  and  778,460  feet  from  Canada.  The 
bulk  of  the  United  States  exports  are  from  Port  Eureka,  California ; 
and  the  Canadian,  from  Puget  Sound.  The  trade  returns  show  a 
somewhat  large  importation  from  the  neighbouring  states,  but  those 
Btatas  are  not  the  plaoea  where  the  timber  was  grown.  Victoria 
anppliee  the  Riverina  district,  and  Broken  Hill,  where  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  timber  for  mining  purposes,  is  supplied  by  South  Austndia. 
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The  figures  which  have  been  given  show  how  small  is  the  export 
trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  timber,  and  how  open  it  is  to  develop- 
ment It  is  in  the  haidwoods  ot  the  country  that  the  future  expansion 
of  trade  may  be  looked  for.  Australian  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  extreme  strength  and  durability  of  their  wood.  From 
the  table  given  on  page  47  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grey  ironbark  has  a 
resistance  to  breaking  equal  to  17,900  IK  per  square  inch,  as  compared 
with  a  mean  of  11,800  for  Eoglish  oak,  and  15,500  for  teak.  None 
of  the  other  local  timbers  has  so  high  a  resistance  to  breaking  as  this 
description  of  ironbark;  but  nearly  all  the  varieties  have  a  greater 
strength  than  oak.  The  absence  of  branches  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and 
as  full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely  less  than  100  feet  high, 
with  corresponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber  obtainable  is  very 
large.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  timbers  of  the  state 
are  in  every  way  suitable  for  building  construction,  wood-blocking, 
jetties,  railway  carriages,  and  other  work  in  which  durability  is  required. 
That  the  United  Kingdom  offers  unlimited  scope  for  the  woods  of 
Kew  South  Wales  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  annually  imports 
timber  to  the  value  of  from  £20,000,000  to  £30,000,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  the  value  of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the  state. 

The  description  and  value  of  timber  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1899  and  1900  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table :— 


DsKriptioB. 

■■«. 

im 

Hewn:— 

£ 
3,401,023 
059,949 
654.304 

304,099 

15,602,637 
606,914 
659,312 

693,949 
1,348,376 
1,445,425 

£ 

1,01  S.8'^   ' 

Teak 

Sawn:— 

721,850 

1,177,469 

tnmery 
f 

Total 

28,676,988 

30,180,637 

In  this  trade  Australasia,  with  its  valuable  resources,  shared  to  the 
extent  of  £323,723,  or  about  1-07  per  cent.  The  largest  participant 
was    Russia,  with  £6,333,347 ;    Sweden's  share  was  £5,942,896,  and 
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that  of  the  United  States,  £5,435,941  ;  while  Canada  supplied 
^65,380,561;  Norway,  £2,024,940;  Gennany,  £1,470,839 ;  France, 
£1,068,554,  and  Bunua}i,  £681,675.  The  hewn  fir  was  pretty  fairly 
distributed  over  the  great  countries  of  Europe ;  the  United  States, 
Qennany,  and  Canada  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  oak;  Burmah 
supplied  from  its  forests  86'67  per  cent,  of  the  teak;  while  nearly  half 
of  the  unenumerated  hewn  timber  was  furnished  by  Canada.  The 
kingdoms  of  Korway  and  Sweden,  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  and  the  United  States  of  America  supplied  the  sawn  pine  ; 
and  the  staves  were  principally  the  product  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.  The  lai^est  supplies  of  mabt^ny  came  from 
Mexico,  British  Honduras,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  which  between  them  furnished  77,615  out  of  89,593  tons  of 
this  favourite  wood  with  English  furniture-makers.  Included  in  the 
sum  of  £1,177,459  shown  as  the  value  of  other  "furniture  woods  and 
hardwoods"  imported,  is  £290,117 — the  value  of  73,490  tons  of  timber 
importedfrom  the  Commonwealth,  West«m  Australia  took  the  largest 
share  with  £277,525  ;  then  followed  New  South  Wales,  with  £12,280. 
The  shipments  from  tlie  other  states  were  very  small,  amounting  to  but 
£300  from  Queensland  and  £12  from  Victoria.  The  house  frames, 
fittings,  joiners'  and  cabinet  work,  and  other  woodware  and  wood- 
turnery,  were  mostly  furnished  by  the  United  States,  Qermany, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  France  and  Holladd. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  timber  exports  of  other 
countries  could  be  displaced  in  the  Unit«d  Kingdom  by  Australian 
hardwoods  and  fancy  timbers,  but  that  the  quantity  is  considerable 
cannot  be  doubted.  Importers  there  have  taken  the  best  kinds  offering 
for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view,  and  for  the  past  few  years  New 
South  Wales  has  been  labouring  to  show,  by  the  ;diatribution  of 
pamphlets  and  in  other  ways,  that  many  of  its  species  of  trees 
produce  superior  woods  to  those  now  used  for  certain  classes  of  work. 
In  the  British  Isles,  whose  coasts  are  so  thickly  studded  with 
harbours,  a  vast  quantity  of  timber  is  used  for  piers  and  jetties ;  and 
for  this  class  of  work  the  turpentine,  grey  gum,  and  box  timbers  are 
very  well  fitted  as  compared  with  the  woods  of  other  coontrtes,  having 
a  much  longer  life.  New  Zealand  is  now  using  large  quantities  of 
turpentine  and  brush  box  for  public  works.  The  turpentine  piles  are 
found  eminently  suitable,  while  the  brush  box  is  becoming  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  hardwoods  in  existence  for  bridge  or  wharf 
decking.  The  Bluff  Harbour  Board  has  been  using  brush  box  for 
two  years,  and  has  recently  placed  an  order  for  200,000  superficial  feet 
in  New  South  Wales.  For  other  constructive  outdoor  work  both  above 
and  below  ground,  in  which  strength  and  durability  are  desirable,  for 
railway  sleepers,  and  for  street-paving,  the  hardwoods  of  the  State  are 
well  suited,  while  some  kinds,  such  as  the  mountain  ash,  are  fitted 
for  the  making  of  furniture.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  the  Com- 
missioners for  New  South  Wales  Railways  showed  six  sleepers,  three 
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of  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Snburbwi  line  after  being  in  the  road 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  three  out  of  tlie  Western  line,  near  tiia 
Lithgow  Zig  Zag,  which  had  been  in  the  road  for  twenty-three  yeare ; 
and  these  sleepere  were  but  little  the  worae  for  wear.  The  Forest 
Department  also  exhibited  railway  nleepers,  made  of  ironbark  and  red 
gum,  which  had  stood  the  test  of  seventeen  to  twenty-^five  years'  canstAnt 
use.  A  portion  of  the  New  South  Wales  Court  was  laid  with  wooden 
blocks  of  blue  gam,  blackbutt,  tallow-wood,  forest  mahogany,  and  box- 
wood, showing  the  suitability  of  these  hardwoods  for  paving.  Ironbai^ 
was  also  tried  for  this  purpose,  but  was  not  successful,  being  too 
slippery  on  the  surface.  The  utility  of  many  woods  for  street-paving 
has  been  proved  in  Sydney,  the  blocks,  after  subjection  to  heavy 
and  continnoua  traffic  for  nearly  ton  years,  having  exhibited  but  sli^t 
wear.  Professor  Warren,  in  hia  work  on  "  Australian  Timbers,"  stanea 
that  he  is  continually  heing  shown  specimens  of  timber,  taken  from 
bridges  or  piles  in  damp  ground,  which  have  been  in  use  for  forty  to 
sixty  years  or  more,  and  show  no  signs  of  decay. 

Apart  from  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  bringing  New  South 
Wales  timbers  under  the  notice  of  Knglieh  buyers,  the  foundation  of  what 
it  is  hoped  may  become  a  proiitable  trade  has  been  laid  on  the  Contin«)t 
of  Europe.  In  france  and  Germany  there  is  an  immense  opening,  not 
only  for  hardwoods  for  wood-paving  and  railway-carriage  and  waggtm- 
buiiding,  but  for  softwoods,  particularly  the  red-coloured  varieties,  for 
cabinet-work.  At  first  the  German  people  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
statements  published  in  regard  to  the  timbers  of  this  state,  but  they  have 
now  become  fully  alive  to  their  value,  and  are  beginning  to  buylai^ly, 
the  German  steamers  leaving  Sydney  taking  consignment«  for  Hamburg 
and  other  cities  almost  weekly.  Also,  Belgium  has  lately  begun  to  buy 
New  South  Wales  turpentine  wood ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the 
possibilities  of  tlie  export  trade,  provided  only  suitable  varieties  aresent 
away.  Some  time  ago  the  Government  appointed  an  officer  to  inspect 
and  brand  timber  for  ex[)ort,- but  only  limited  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
system  by  shippers,  and  it  would  be  an  undoubted  benefi.t  to  the  state, 
aa  well  as  to  buyers,  if  inspection  were  made  compnlsory,  for  there  ia  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  in  the  New  South  Wales  forests  are  to  l)e  found 
timbers  of  inferior  quality  but  so  alike  in  colour  to  the  best  hardwoods 
that  deception  could  easily  be  practised,  and  their  shipment  would  have 
a  VMy  prejudicial  e^ct  on  trade  in  future  years.  This  difficulty  ooold, 
however,  be  overcome  if  continental  buyers  insisted  on  receiving  do 
timbers  which  had  not  undergone  Government  inspection  and  were 
provided  with  a  Qovemment  certificate,  as  this  would  compel  the 
exporters  to  apply  for  inspection  before  shipping.  The  quantity  in- 
spected and  branded  during  1900  amounted  to  736,854  superficial  feet, 
as  compared  with  666,000  superficial  feet  in  1899. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Forestry  Department  that  the  area  of  ironbark 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  ia  16,870,000  acres,  on  which  there  is 
sufficient  timber  ready  for  cutting  to  yield  167^  million  sleepers,  and 
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thftt  if  private  lands  are  also  taken  into  acooant  the  nDmber  of  tronhark 
aleopera  alone  which  the  state  oan  produoa  may  be  set  down  at  500 
millions,  suffidenc  for  no  lew  than  a  quM-ter  of  a  million  miles  of 
railway  track.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  any  appreciable 
supply  of  this  wood  available  for  export  to  Europe,  for  sgainst  the 
figures  quoted  have  to  be  placed  the  largcquaotities  of  ironbark  required 
annually  for  local  public  works,  and  for  New  Zealand  and  the  Coinmon- 
wealth,  while  so  far  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  young  trees  for  future  generations.  As  a  niatterof  fact,  the  export 
of  ironbark,  as  well  as  tallow-wood  and  red  mahogany,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, for  these  three  woods  are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  the  remain- 
ing supply  may  well  bo  retained  for  home  consumption.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  shipment  oE  these  timbers  ;  there  are  others,  equally 
good  for  many  of  the  required  purposes,  of  which  there  are  abundant 
supplies,  such  as  grey  gum,  blue  gum,  blackbutt,  spatted  gum,  brush 
box,  and  turpentine.  Certainly,  for  structural  purposes,  none  of  these 
will  couipare  with  ironbark  in  breaking  strain,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
increasing  the  members  by  an  inch  or  two  to  secure  equal  results.  In 
point  of  durability,  some  of  tbe  kinds  named  will  bear  favourable  com- 
j)arison  with  ironbark,  while  for  piles,  for  which  this  timber  is  universally 
used,  grey  gum  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  diy  driving,  and  turpentine  is 
equal  to  it  in  water  driving.  One  result  of  its  wholesale  export  is  the 
extra  cost  t<)  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  sawn  ironbark  for 
truss  bridge  work  throughout  the  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  Railway 
Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  are  now  accepting  any  "  approved 
hardwood"  sleepers  in  lieu  of  ironbark.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  whereas  several  years  ago  sawn  ironbark  for 
this  particular  class  of  work  could  be  readily  purchased  in  Sydney  in 
large  quantities  at  143.  per  100  superficial  feet,  it  is  now  only  obtainable 
in  small  quantities  at  28s,  to  308.  per  100  superficial  feet.  Tallow- 
wood  for  bridge-decking  has  also  increased  in  price  from  9s.  fid.  to  10s. 
per  100  superficial  feet  to  12s.  6d.  to  15s.,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  still  further  advanoe  in  price. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  New  South  Wales  hard- 
woods, with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  most  suited  ;— 

BlackbiM.-~h.  height  of  100  to  200  feet  is  attained  by  this  tree, 
and  ite  diameter  -ranges  from  3  to  8  feet.  It  has  even  been  found 
measuring  15  feet  across,  but  this  width  is  exceptional.  It  gives  a 
Grat-claas  wood,  strong  and  durable,  and  suitable  for  house  carpentry, 
bridge  planking,  paving  blocks,  ships'  decks,  and  other  purposes  of  a 
similar  kind. 

£lu«  Gum  {Eitealyptut  tiUiyna). — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100 
to  120  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  feet  The  timber  is  strong  and 
durable,  straight  in  grain,  and  is  easy  to  work.  It  is  used  in  building 
construction  and  ship-building,  and  for  ships'  planks,  wheel  naves  and 
felloes,  paving  blocks,  etc.  The  wood  of  the  so-called  blue  gum  of  New 
South  Wales  is  red   in    colour,  not  unlike  red  mahogany,    and  can, 
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therefore,  easily  be  dUttnguished  from  the  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus) 
of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  An  inferior 
growth  of  tbe  same  tree  is  knovn  hj  the  name  of  Flooded  Gum. 

Forest  Mahogany. — The  height  of  tliiatree  ranges  from  60  to  120  feet, 
and  its  diaroet«r  from  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  red  in  colour,  and  in  strong 
and  durable.  It  is  euitable  for  paving  blocks,  fencing,  beams,  rafters, 
and  rough  carpentry,  while  experts  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  have 
pronounced  it  suitable  for  high-cJass  cabinet-work,  if  properly  seasoned. 

Grey  Ironbark. — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  5  feet,  gives  one  of  the  very  beat  of  hard- 
woods. It  is  hard,  heavy,  tough,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  snitshle 
for  piles,  girders  of  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages, 
and  other  like  purposes. 

Mountain  Ask — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  4  feet.  Its  wood  is  tough,  durable,  and  elastic ;  and  it 
spIitH  easily.  The  timber  is  suitable  for  staves  of  casks,  shingles,  poles, 
shafteof  drays,  palings,  rails,  rough  buildings,  and  some  classes  of  furniture. 

harrow-leaved  Ironbark. — A  height  of  100  to  150  feet  is  attained  by 
this  tree,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet.  Its  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
strong,  inlocked,  and  durable;  and  is  suitable  for  railway  sleepers, 
girders,  spokes  of  wheels,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages,  etc. 

Grey  Sox. — This  tree  grows  to  mammoth  size  in  the  Southern  districts 
of  the  state.  The  timber  ia  strong,  durable,  and  fairly  straight- 
grained.  It  is  used  for  paving  blocks,  posts,  building  purposes, 
mauls,  railway  sleepers,  etc. 

Bed  Ironbark. — This  eucalypt  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  highly  valued  for  all  pur- 
poses in  which  strength  and  durability  are  required.  Large  beams  and 
girders,  railway  sleepers,  and  draw-poles,  are  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  extensively  used. 

S/ie  or  Pale  Inmbark. — This  tree  attains  a  height  similar  to  that  of 
the  red  ironbark,  with  a  diameter  of  4  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  highly 
appreciated,  being  hard,  tough,  strong,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  used 
in  bridge  construction,  and  for  railway  carriages,  poles  of  drays,  spokes 
of  wheels,  piles,  beams,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Spotted  Gum. — This  eucalypt  derives  its  vernacular  name  from  the 
spotted  appearance  of  its  bark.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  feet  The  timber  is  strong,  close-grained, 
elastic,  and  durable ;  and  it  splits  well  It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks, 
ship  and  house  building,  girders,  coopers'  staves,  cart  and  buggy 
shafts,  etc. 

Strinyyhark. — The  Eucalyptus  microrrhyjtcha,  or  stringybark,  grows 
to  a  height  of  GO  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  24  to  54  inches.  It 
gives  a  light,  hai'd,  strong,  and  close-grained  wood,  which  polishes  well. 
Honse  carpentry,  flooring-boards,  and  fencing  are  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  most  suited. 
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Tailoto-iBood. — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  ii  diameter  of  6  to  S  feet,  gives  a  strong,  durable,  and  handsome 
wood,  which  shrinks  less  than  most  Australian  hardwoods,  and 
rarely  splits  or  shells.  It  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  especi- 
ally for  flooring;  and  for  boat-building  piles,  bridge-decking,  and 
paving-blocks.  The  flooring  of  the  fine  new  building  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  Unit«d  States,  in  Sydney,  has  been 
laid  in  parquetiy  viih  this  wood. 

Ftirpmtine. — A  height  of  1 50  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  S  feet, 
is  attained  by  this  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  much  valued  for  piles, 
paving-blocks,  posts,  ship-building,  girders,  and  other  constructive  pur- 
poses, being  strong,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable,  and  most  difficult  to  bum. 

WhiU  Box. — This  tree  grows  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  20  to  40  inches.  The  timber  is  hard,  tough,  and  durable, 
and  possesses  great  lateral  strength.  It  is  suitable  for  naves,  felloes, 
scantlings,  jetty,  and  bridge-piles,  planking,  fencing,  etc. 

Woollyb^M.—Ttia  eucalypt  reaches  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diiuneter  of  3  to  6  feet  The  timber,  which  is  strong  and  durable,  is 
suitable  for  house -building,  wheelwrights'  work,  fencing,  felloes,  spokes, 
shafts,  etc. 

Present  market  rates  in  Sydney  of  the  principal  hardwood  timbers 
are  as  follow  : — 


:  Round  p<1aa 
KiDdotTlmbw.              .  per  mnning 

oI'Sl'. 

BouiUlim: 

Sivn  Umber  in  luv^r 
■Im.  other  thaii  Ksnt- 
Uhe.  rm  from  henrt. 

a.    A, 
1    « 
1    6 
1    6 

1  6 

2  0 
2    0 

2"0 
2    0 
2    0 

1     9 
1     6 
1    6 
1    6 

s.    H. 
1     S 
1    » 
1    8 

1  8 

2  0 
2    0 

2"0 
2    0 
2    0 
I    8 

1  8 

2  0 
1    B 
1     8 
1     8 

«.  d. 

13    6 
13    6 
13    6 
13    6 
17    0 
17    0 
22    0 
17    0 
17    0 
17    0 
10    6 
13    e 
IS    0 
U    6 
13    6 
13    6 

i.     d.            e.   d. 

Oroygom    

21     0     „     25    0 

N»rtow-le.ved  ironbark  ... 

18    0     „     22    6 

tKwS«i  :::;:;:::::;:::::: 

Whitobox 

15    0     ,.      16    0 

The  cost  of  putting  the  timber  on  board  vessels  in  Sydney  is  from  9d, 
to  Is.  per  100  superficial  feet,  in  addition  to  ^e  prices  quoted  above. 
The  frei^t  from  Sydney  to  Iiondon  may  be  stated  at  5a.  to  6s.  per 
100  superficial  feet  for  sailing  vessels,  and  8s.  to  10s.  for  steamers. 
Wood-blocking  timber  is  always  shipped  in  full  cut  sizes,  but  in  long 
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lengths,  say  15  to  25  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  and  the  extra 
expense  of  handling ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  quoted,  as  in  the  tabid 
above,  at  per  100  anperficial  feet.  Moreover,  the  wooden  blocks  used 
by  the  ninnicipalities  in  England  vary  in  size. 

The  softwoods  of  the  state  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  forest*  of 
the  coast  distriot,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some 
o!  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees  have  wood  gr&ined  and 
marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish, 
while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  These  woods  are  adapted  t«  the 
finest  description  of  cabinet^making,  and  it  is  strange  that  their  merits 
should  have  so  long  escaped  attention.  Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of 
woods  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately 
disappearing,  the  beautiful  wood  of  whioh,  somewhat  resembling 
mahogany,  ia  admirably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  eabinetrmakers' 
v/ork.  Some  of  the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500 
culiic  feet  of  valuable  timber  Laving  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In 
addition  to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellow- 
wood,  white  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  niarblewood,  mock  orange,  red  and 
black  bean,  and  many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cabinet-making, 
many  of  the  brush  timbers  sre  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of 
carpentry,  while  some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  coach-builders'  and  coopers'  work.  The  chief  description  of  pine 
growing  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in 
the  coast  districts,  as  far  south  as  the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  easily 
wrought,  and  suitable  for  all  the  interior  woodwork  of  houses,  as  well  as 
for  cabinet-making.  The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distributed 
over  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  in  the  Lachlan  and  Darling  River 
districts,  as  well  as  around  Berrima.  It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the 
grain,  taken  a  tine  poHah,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  There  are 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their  main 
featurrs  the  trees  already  described.  Australian  deal  is  on  excellent 
timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large  scantling,  the  tree  frequently 
reaching  120  feet  in  Iieight.  It  is  soft,  close-grained,  easily  wrought, 
and  remarkably  free  from  knots.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for 
cabinet-makers'  work  and  house  fittings.  A  commercial  agent  in 
England,  if  supplied  with  samples  of  our  fancy  timbers  such  as 
rosewood,  bean,  silky-oak,  &c,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
oabinet-niakers  to  order  large  quantities  at  good  prices  ;  these  timbers 
only  require  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 

The  beauty  of  colour  and  grain  of  many  of  these  fancy  timbnni 
would,  doubtless,  cause  them  to  be  highly  prized  by  furniture  makers, 
if  they  were  brought  under  their  notice.  Even  if  they  could  not  be 
placed  in  London  at  the  rates  paid  for  the  woods  which  are  popular 
with  cabin et-njakers  there  at  present,  that  would  only  be  a  slight  draw- 
back, as  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  British  public  are  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  an  article  if  they  ocot  thereby  obtain  something 
inly  beautiful.     A  description  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  soft 
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and  fancy  woods  of  New  South  Walea,  witi  thoir  market  values,  etc., 
is  given  below  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hardwoods  have  alreadj'  lieen 
dealt  with  : — 

Betek. — This  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  6  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  New  South  Wales 
trees,  giving  a  strong,  white,  close-grained,  and  durable  wood,  which  is 
easily  worked,  and  is  greatly  valued  for  decks  of  vesselB,  flooring, 
tnrnerj,  and  fumi tare- making.     It  is  very  suitable  for  bedroom  suites. 

Black  Bean. — This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  120  to  130  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  4  to  5  feet^  I^e  wood  is  handsome,  dark-cobured,  close- 
grained,  and  durable.  It  greatly  resembles  walnut,  and  is  equally 
Buitable  for  cabinet-making.  Very  handsome  guo-stocks  have  been 
made  of  this  timber. 

Black  Oak. — This  timber,  which  gi^Dws  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length, 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches,  is  also  suitable  for  cabinet-making. 
It  is  tised  in  the  state  for  bullock  yokes,  mauls,  tool  handles,  and 
shingles. 

Blackwood  reaches  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches.  Ijfce  black  bean,  the  timber  greatly 
reeembleB  walnut,  and  is  one  of  the  state's  most  serviceable  furniture 
woods.  It  is  highly  valued  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work,  billiard-tables, 
and  carriage  building. 

Coachtoood  is  a  light,  soft,  fragrant,  close-grained,  and  tough  wood.  It 
is  suitable  for  coach  and  boat  building,  and  for  cabinet-work.  It  grows 
to  a  h«ight  of  50  to  TO  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  12  to  24  inches. 

Colonial  Pine  i-eaches  a  beight  of  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
2  to  4  feet  The  wood  is  pale  in  colour,  and  is  strong  and  durable  if 
kept  continually  dry  or  wet,  hut  it  soon  decays  if  exposed  alternately 
to  dryness  and  dampness.     It  gives  spars  80  to  100  feet  long. 

ConmwH  or  White  Pine  varies  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  brown.  It 
is  a  very  durable,  knotty  wood,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  an  odour 
of  camphor.  It  is  used  for  building  purposes.  The  timber  attains  a 
height  of  60  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches. 

Forest  Oak  is  another  valuable  wood  for  cabinet-making.  It  is  a 
handsome  timber,  rather  heavy.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  feet. 

Jtosewood  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  trees  of  the  state. 
It  is  a  strong,  close-grained,  and  durable  timber,  red  in  colour,  and  rose- 
scented,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  ior  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work.  It 
would  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  maliogany,  which  is  so  lai^ely 
used  by  English  cabinet-makers.  The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  its  diameter  is  4  to  6  feet. 

Mj/alL—^lhK  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  18  to  *-'0  inchoa  It  is  a  hard,  durable  wood,  and  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  manufacture  of  glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  etc.,  having  a 
perfume  of  violet*  when  unpolished. 
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Tulip-wood,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  60  to  60  feet,  is  a  close- 
grained,  hard,  and  firm  timber.  Its  appearance  b  uncummun  and 
attractive,  being  marked  with  irregular,  longitudinal  streaks  of  black 
and  yellow,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  would  make  handsome  8tut«» 
of  furniture. 

Silki/  Oak. — The  Grevillea  robvsta,  which  attains  a  height  of  70  to  80 
feet,  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  woods  of  the  state  for  boudoir  and 
bedroom  suites.  Its  colour  is  a  light  grey,  beautifully  crossed  with 
silvery  waves.     It  possesses  a  delicate  lustre  when  polished. 

Red  Cedar, — This  is  a  beautiful  wood,  much  valued  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  for  fittings  of  houses  and  ships.  It  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  and,  although  light  and  easily  wrought,  is  very  durable.  The 
tree  commonly  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  200  feet  high,  and  with  a  diameter  of  10  feet. 

Yellow  Cedar  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
2  to  3  feet  It  is  close-grained  and  durable,  and  polishes  well.  The 
timber  is  suitable  for  cabinet,  carving,  turning,  and  fancy  work. 

Yellow-wood. — -The  Saphnandra  micrantlia  attains  a  height  of  100 
to  120  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  The  wood  ia  yellow  in  colour, 
and  fragrant ;  it  is  close-grained,  easily  wrought,  and  polishes  well,  and 
is  very  suitable  for  cabinet-making. 

Satinwood  is  another  timber  yellow  in  colour  It  ia  soft  and  silky  to 
the  touch,  close^irained,  and  easily  wrought  This  wood  is  also  suitable 
for  cabinet- making,  and  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  satinwood 
used  in  the  English  furniture  trade. 

Lignum  Vitm. — This  is  another  white  heech.  It  is  smaller  in  its  pro- 
portions than  the  beech  already  described,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
70  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.     It  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  in  Sydney  of  the  softwoods  enu- 
merated above,  cut  in  planks  or  flitches : — 


Ki.dorii.b„. 

PKrlOdBop.  H. 

Kind  of  Umber. 

p«io*™p.ii. 

t.     d. 
22    6 
25    0 
30    0 
25    0 
15    0 
17    0 
25    0 
30    0 

.«.    A. 

Yellow  cedar  

Yellow.wood    .... 

EccALTPTUS  Oil. 

A  volatile  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and 

n  manufactures,  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  of 
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Australia  and  Tasmania.     The  quantit;f  of  oil  obtained  varies  according 

to  the  species  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  the  percentage 

yielded  by  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  may  be  set  down  as  under : — 

Eaealffplua  amyadalina 3  "31 3  per  cent. 


1-oao     „ 

gonioeiilyx  0-914      „ 

globulus    0-719      ,. 

The  E.  amygdalina  and  the  E.  globulus  give  the  principal  oils  of  com- 
merce. The  latter  species  takes  kindly  to  foreign  soil  and  climate,  and 
its  cultivation  has  rendered  habitable  parts  of  countries  vhich  otherwise 
-would  have  been  hot-beds  of  fever.  Algeria  and  California  are  formid- 
able competitors  with  Australia  and  Tasmania  for  the  supply  of  the 
requirements  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  eucalyptus  oil.  In  1899 
and  1900  the  shipments  from  New  South  Wales  wero  as  follows : — 


Countr,. 

I8» 

iMa 

£ 

911 
15 

7 

IS 

lOO 

£ 

76 

an 

Western  Auatialia 

it 

1,103 

2,473 

Fisheries. 

The  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abound  with 
fish,  bat  this  source  of  wealth  to  the  stat«  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
Splendid  fishing-grouads  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast, 
which  presents  many  natural  features  pecnliarly  favoarable  to  the 
existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the  best  food  fishes.  In  the  quiet 
waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  estuaries,  and  in  the  vast  lakes  and 
lagoons  communicating  with  the  sea,  are  found  shelter  and  sustenance, 
as  well  as  excellent  breeding-grounds.  The  principal  fishes  found  on 
the  coast  are  not  migratory,  and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  always 
be  procured  in  the  market.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the 
value  of  the  many  food  fishes  to  he  found  in  the  wsters  of  the  state 
as  that  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fauna  " ;  it  may 
he  sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  late  Rev,  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods  placed  the 
number  of  odible  species  at  105.  But  with  an  unlimited  supply  in 
the  sea,  the  fishing  industry  has  long  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  fresh  fish  is,  with  few  exceptions,  scarce  and  high-priced ;  while 
2  T 
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preserved  finh  is  imported  Bimiially  to  the  extent  ot  £130,000  for  local 
consumption.  During  1900  the  Bupplj  of  fresh  fish  placed  apou  the 
Sydney  market  was  oonsiderably  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  value  of  the  quantities  marketed,  as  a  record  is 
no  longer  kept  of  the  fish  sold  at  auction,  but  67,347  baskets  were 
received,  as  compared  with  87,525  in  1899,  and  75,218  during  1898. 
The  decrease  was  acoouated  for  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  various  disinfectants  and  chemicals  that  found  their  way 
into  Sydney  Parbour  during  the  bubonic  plague  scare  large  numbers  of 
fish  died,  and,  consumers  becoming  alarmed,  the  demand  practically 
ceased.  The  waters  of  Fort  Jacksoon  were  at  once  closed  to  net-fishing, 
and  stringent  measures  were  adc^ted  to  prevent  any  fish  from  these 
waters  being  marketed,  but  it  was  some  time  before  public  confideacQ 


The  latest  effort  of  the  Government  to  place  the  industry  on  a  ba^s 
'On  which  it  might  be  built  up  to  the  large  proportions  to  which  it  ought 
properly  to  attain  was  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1894 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  object 
in  view.  This  body  beard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  t£e  condition  of 
the  industry,  and  visited  sevei'al  of  the  other  states  in  order  to  see  per- 
eoiially  what  had  been  aud  was  being  done  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 
As  a  result,  they  recommended  in  their  report,  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  in  June,  1395 — that  further  legislation  be  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  industi^  ;  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
coast,  made  in  a  properly  equipped  trawling  vessel,  to  determine  the 
capabilities  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries ;  live  fish  transmitted  to  market 
by  means  of  well-boats;  refrigerating  cars  adopted  for  transmission  of 
fish  by  rail ;  a  central  fish  market  erected  near  Darling  Harbour 
Railway  Terminus,  with  urban  and  suburban  auxiliary  markets ;  the 
middleman  abolished,  and  authority  given  to  fishermen  to  vend  their 
own  fish  ;  finh-carts  substituted  for  the  present  system  of  hawking 
with  basket  and  barrow  ;  and  other  proposak  of  an  impcKtant  character 
carried  out.  Towards  the  cloee  of  1896  a  Oovemment  Bill  for  the 
bett«r  regulation  of  the  fisheries  and  the  fishing  iodnstry  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  Parliament,  bnt  the  measure  was  dropped  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  business,  and  has  not  been  taken  up  again.  However, 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  liie  Commission — that  which  soggwted 
trawling  experiments  off  the  coast— was  carried  into  effect  in  1898,  tiw 
Government  steamer  Thetis  being  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
experiments  were  deemed  snceesHful ;  hot  it  had  not  been  sertouBly 
4oabted  that  deep-sea  fishing  with  the  trawl  oould  be  pri^rly  con- 
ducted, provided  the  operations  were  carried  ont  by  experiecc^  hands. 
What  is  required  is  some  inducement  to  experienced  men  to  devote 
their  capital  to  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Australian 

At  the  present  time,  the  control  of  tbo  fisheries  of  the  state  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  five  unpaid  Commissioners,  wIm  are 
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appainted  for  &  term  of  five  jetas,  and  who,  through  their  inepecboro 
and  other  officers,  supervisu  the  filing  industry,  and  e«e  that  the 
regnUtions  which  they  have  issued  in  r^rd  to  the  dimensions  of  nets, 
the  clomng  of  tidal  waters  to  net-tishing,  and  other  matters,  are  obeen'ed. 
Every  fisherman  in  ttdal  waters  most  apply  for  a  license  yearly,  the  fee 
being  lOa,  which  is  reduced  to  half  the  amount  if  the  license  is  issued  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  A  license  must  also  be  taken  out  for  every 
fishing-boat,  the  fee  being  ^1,  which  likewise  is  reduced  by  one-half  if 
gnuited  after  the  30th  June.  Penalties  are  imposed  bv  Uie  Fineries 
Acta  for  breaches  of  the  regulations  ot  the  CommisBioners. 

The  number  of  fishing-boat  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1900  was 
417,  and  the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  fishermen  was  866,  the 
feea  received  for  these  1,383  licenses  amounting  to  XT66.  The 
class  of  boat  used  for  fishinj^  purposes  in  Kew  South  Wales  is  poor,  and 
very  little  improvement  is  likely  to  result  to  tlie  industry  i£  the  present 
fishermen  are  left  unaidod  with  their  primitive  appliances,  and  others  of 
a  better  class,  provided  with  capital,  are  not  induced  to  take  up  the 
indostry. 

For  the  purpose  of  oyster  culture,  the  Crown  grants  leases  of  the  fore- 
shores of  tidal  waters,  which  may  be  defined  as  between  the  mean  high 
and  mean  low-wnter  mark.  The  rental  is  20s.  per  annum  for  every  100 
lineal  yards.  The  maximum  length  for  which  a  lease  may  be  obtained 
is  2,000  3^rds ;  but  as  the  same  person  may  take  ont  more  than  one 
lease,  the  portion  of  shore  which  may  be  acquired  is  practically  un- 
restricted by  the  Oyiiter  Fisheries  Act.  The  lease  may  be  taken  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  Leases  of  deepwater  or  natural  oyster  beds  ara  also 
granted  for  an  area  not  exceeding  25  acres,  at  a  rental  which  most  not 
be  less  than  £'2ppr  acre.  During  the  year  1900,  332  applications  for 
leasee  of  areas  of  from  100  to  1,000  yards,  repreKenting  a  total  area  of 
81,274  yards,  were  made;  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  existing 
leiiaes  numbered967,aad  the  length  of  foreshore  held  was  304,463  yards. 
In  addition,  there  were  in  existence  deep-sea  leases  to  the  extent  of 
4  acrea  The  deposits  paid  with  the  appli(»tiona  tor  leases  amounted 
to  £SIS,  while  the  rentals  received  from  leased  areas  came  to  £2,827 
during  the  year. 

Owing  to  bad  management,'  the  oyster-beds  of  Port  Jackson,  Port 
Stephens,  the  Uawkesbury,  and  the  iJboaJhaven  were  greatly  injured, 
80  that  the  markets  of  Uydney  have  to  depend  upon  the  beds  of  the 
Manning,  the  Richmond,  and  other  northern  rivers,  as  well  as  places 
beyond  the  state,  for  tbeir  supply  of  oysters.  The  appointment  of  the 
Fisheries  Commission  in  1880  probably  prevented  the  entire  extinction 
of  the  oyster  industry  in  New  South  Wales,  though  the  operations  of 
the  Commissioa  Iiave  been  much  impeded  through  lack  of  sufficient 
legislation  to  enable  them  to  check  the  improvidence  of  the  lessees,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  strip  the  oyst^'-beos  without  regard  to  future 
supply.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  "  pares  " 
like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts  of  Fnuice  and  Belgium 
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where  oyster  culture  is  condacted  on  scientific  principles,  wonld  be 
remunerative,  as  the  demand  for  this  delicacy  ia  great  and  continually 
increasing.  During  1900,  17,260  bags  of  oystere  wore  obtained  from 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  state.  The  output  for  the  year  was  not  so  great 
a?  in  1899,  when  20,182  bags  were  taken  ;  this  decrease  was  partly 
caused  by  the  spread  of  disease  in  some  of  the  rivers.  The  quantity 
obtained  duriug  1900,  however,  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  on  the 
takes  of  years  previous  to  18S9  ;  while  in  addition  to  this  supply,  1,089 
bags  of  oysters  were  imported,  their  value  being  set  down  at  £1,544, 
Of  this  quantity,  781  bags  came  from  Queensland,  159  from  SouUi 
Australia,  103  from  New  Zealand,  and  46  from  Victoria.  A.  bag  of 
oysters  contains  3  bushels,  and  at  IJie  end  of  1901  the  price  per  bag  of 
good  oysters  in  Sydney  ranged  from  25s.  to  55a,  according  to  quality. 


Tee  Whale  Fisheries. 

At  a  time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  whale  fishery,  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  what  was  in  the  early  days  regarded 
by  many  as  likely  to  become  the  staple  industry  of  the  state.  In  the 
year  1791,  three  ships  are  recorded  as  having  sailed  from  Sydney 
harbour  for  "  the  fishery."  These  were  all  convict  transports,  one 
of  which,  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  whaling  firm  of 
Samuel  Enderby  and  Sons,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ship  to  purene 
the  fishery  on  the  Australian  coast.  In  1793,  Enderby  joined  the 
British  Government  in  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  ship  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  with  a  view  to  extend  thtj  whale  fishery 
there ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ships  of  this  enterprising  speculator 
were  actively  engaged  in  whaling  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  It  was 
the  custom  of  ships,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  owned  by  Campbell,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  Australia's  merchants,  to  import  teas  and  sugars  from 
Bengal,  and  British  manufactures  from  England,  such  as  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  other  articles,  and  to  obtain  a  return  cargo  of 
oil  and  skins,  although  the  oil  export  was  relinquished  subsequently 
on  account  of  the  duty  imposed  on  its  importation  into  England.  The 
whale  fishery  was  particularly  fiourisMng  during  the  first  years  of 
settlement,  and  it  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  In  1802,  ships  were  again  despatched  to  pursue  the  whaling 
industry  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  ;  but  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  given  in  1812,  the  oil-fishery  in  Australian  waters  was 
then  entirely  stopped,  as  the  duty  and  the  heavy  freights  prevented  its 
importation  into  England,  and  colonial  ressels  were  not  allowed  to 
navigate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory.  The  sealing  industry 
was,  however,  continuously  pursued.  In  1833,  the  firm  of  Enderby 
and  Sons  fitted  out  a  ship  to  prosecute  the  fishery  off  the  Seychelle 
Islands,  and  the  southern  branch  of  the  industry  experienced  a  decided 
revival 
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Up  to  this  time  no  sperm  oil  had  aiTired  in  England  save  that  imported 
in  the  ships  engaged  in  the  actual  fishery  of  the  animal,  but  in  1823 
entries  were  made  in  the  English  GnBtom-bouse  of  sperm  oil  imported 
from  tlie  colonies,  chiefly  from  Sydney,  although  the  whole  quantity  so 
introduced  was  only  6,083  tuns,  the  colonial  oil  beiu;;  partly  the  produce 
of  vessels  titled  out  for  the  trade  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen'a  Land. 
In  ail  probability  this  oil  was  that  obtained  from  the  black,  or  right 
whale,  the  breeding-grounds  of  which  animal  were  to  be  found  in  Cook's 
Straits,  where  what  in  whaling  parlance  were  termed  "  shore  parties" 
established  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  "whale,  the  produce 
of  which  was  sent  on  to  Sydney.  The  value  of  the  trade  in  whale  oil 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1827  the  total 
quantity  imported  into  England  was  5,552  tuns  ;  and  in  1S26  the  total 
produce  of  the  New  South  Wales  fisheries  alone  was  296  tuns  of 
sperm  oil,  50  tuns  of  black  oil,  118  tuns  of  the  oil  of  the  sea  elophant, 
and  7,647  sealskins.  Tlie  English  import  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  reached  its  maximum  in  1831,  when  it  was  recorded  as   7,605 

In  1829  a  certain  William  Sutton  went  to  Portland  Bay,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Whaler's  Point,  whei'e,  during  the  next  few  years,  he 
founded  a  whaling-station,  and  engaged  also  in  sealing.  Here,  too,  the 
Hentys  came  ;  while  the  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  Tasmania  since 
1816,  Frederick  Henry  Bay  being  the  first  lishing-ground  in  that  island. 
In  1830,  no  less  than  sei'enteen  ships  belonging  to  Port  Jackson  were 
engaged  in  whaling,  a  number  which  had  grown  to  35  in  1833,  and  in 
1834  to  40,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  365  tons,  and  the  smallest  of 
€0  tons  burthen.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  sperm 
and  black  oil  fisheries,  particularly  the  former,  presented  a  fair  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  by  this  time  the  sums 
embarked  in  the  industry  were  so  considerable  that  further  enterprise 
had  little  encouragement  Moreover,  the  immediate  returns  were  of  so 
precarious  a  character,  and  the  risks  and  losses  so  serious,  that  a  speedy 
and  steady  return  for  capital  invested  could  not  be  expected,  and 
speculators  preferred  to  put  their  money  into  squatting  pursuits.  The 
value  of  the  whale  tishery  to  Australia  in  1834  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  numbered  40,  the  total 
number  engaged  from  English  ports  in  whaling  in  aU  parts  of  the  world 
was  90,  of  from  300  to  400  tons  burthen.  In  1839,  no  less  than  1,229 
tuns  of  black  oil,  valued  at  £41,341,  were  exported,  principally  to  Great 
Britain;  and  1,279  tuns  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  £111,280.  In  1840, 
the  importation  of  sperm  oil  into  Great  Britain  was  6,722  tuns,  of 
which  quantity  1,719  tuns  were  from  Australia,  exceeding  slightly  the 
importation  from  America,  which  was  1,717  tuns,  but  the  latter  had  to 
pay  the  high  duty  on  foreign  "take"  ofX24  lOs.  per  ton.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  the  imjmrtation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  foreign 
whale  oil  is  said,  however,  to  have  destroyed  the  southern  whale  fishery 
as  far  as  England  itself  was  concerned  ;  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  in 
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British  porta  being  in  1841,  nmeteen ;  ia  1842,  eleven;  and  in  1843, 
only  two,  while  sevMi  whnlera  were  laid  np  in  port,  six  were  sold 
ont  of  tlie  trade,  aad  eight  were  offered  for  sale.  Ships  ooutinned  to  be 
sent  forth  from  Australian  ports,  however,  and  about  this  time  Mr. 
Benjamin  Boyd,  whose  career  in  Sew  South  Wales  was  so  interesting, 
and  wboee  death  was  so  tragic,  established  a  whaling-station  at  Twofold 
Bay,  at  a  dep6t  named,  after  himself,  Boyd  Town,  whence,  for  some 
yeaiB,  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  soathem  whaUng-grounds,  and  tite 
pursuit  actively  proeeouted. 

The  co>lonists  of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the  wluU« 
fishery,  which  appears  to  have  been  continued  by  them  until  the  whales 
bad  practically  disappeared  from  local  waters.  The  practice  of  Anstralian 
whalers  of  killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the  cspture  of  tbe 
mothers,  did  great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastefuUy  thinning  oat 
the  product,  and  in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as  becoming 
somewhat  shy  and  scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847, 
when  the  industry  had  died  out  entirely  in  Tasmania,  it  was  noted 
that  it  was  likewise  declining  in  southern  waters  genei'ally,  and  th»t 
Australian  shipping  was  engaging  more  exdusivety  in  c<dooial  trade, 
althoagh  many  craft  were  still  at  work  in  whaling  on  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  the  "  take"  for  years  afterwards  comprised  dn  export 
of  much  value.  In  1850  this  amounted  to  l>76  tuns  of  sperm  and  16 
tuns  of  black  oil,  and  nearly  14  tons  of  whalebone,  together  of  a  total 
vt^ue  of  about  ^29,000 ;  while  during  the  following  year  the  export 
was  588^  tuns  of  sperm  and  13  tuns  of  black  oil,  and  nearly  67  tons 
of  whalebone,  together  of  a  value  of  close  upon  i:26,000.  The  value 
of  the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  South  Wales 
has  been  estintated  at  about  .£3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
£1,200,000. 

Early  in  the  fifties  the  whaling  industry  gravitated  to  New  Zealand, 
which  was  found  to  be  central  to  the  fisheries  in  the  South  Seaa,  and  « 
eonvenient  position  for  the  establishment  of  "shore"  parties.  Indeed, 
to  this  day  it  ia  usual  for  old  whalers  to  animadvert  on  the  New  Zealand 
method  of  securing  the  cetacean  as  having,  more  than  Euiything  else, 
conduced  to  the  extinction  of  the  animaL  The  New  Zealand  fiahary 
was  initiated  by  Captain  Eames,  from  Auckland  Harbour,  early  in  the 
ye«r  1852  ;  but  the  decline  in  the  industry  was  henceforward  very  rspid. 
In  1850  there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  whaling  vessels  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  alone;  while  in  1872  there  were  but  seventy-two  ships  in 
the  middle  ground — in  fact,  the  fishery  totally  died  out ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  again  attracted  attention,  and  a  small  number  of  veaseb  prosecate 
the  industry  during  the  season. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  is  slow  tc  adopt  a  general  syijteiu  of  local 
govemuient,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  a 
step.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
comprehensive  systems  of  losal  government  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  the  benefits  derived  thet-efrom  are  recognised,  not  only 
by  the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  ])roporty  is  affected. 
The  central  Government  is  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditure 
which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  projwrty-owner, 
though  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  previously  free,  receives 
benehts  which  more  than  compensate  for  his  direct  payment. 

Under  the  system  at  present  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales,  no 
district,  however  populous,  is  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  of  the 
prospective  ratepayers,  and  contAining  a  lai^r  number  of  signatures 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition,  that  a  municipality  can  be 
formed.  Judged  by  past  experience,  this  voluntary  principle  is  not 
conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  local  government ;  for 
so  long  as  the  central  Government  continuei  to  construct  loc^d  works,  it 
is  evident  that  the  residents  benefited  will  submit^o  the  absence  of 
local  management  of  their  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire  unincorpo- 
rated area  of  the  state  into  boroughs,  municipal  districts  of  a  maximum 
area  of  400  square  miles,  and  sbirea ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clause  which  they  considered  contrary  to  a  vita)  principle  in 
the  Bill,  the  measure  was  abandoned  by  the  Government.  It  was- 
propoeed  by  the  Bill  to  alter  the  municipal  year  so  as  to  extend 
tnm  the  Ist  January  to  the  Slst  December ;  to  alter  the  boundaries- 
ot  existing  municipalities  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  without- 
petition ;  to  rate  (>owii  lands  when  under  lease  or  license ;  to  make 
the  assessment  on  either  the  capital  or  annual  value,  the  rate  on  the 
former  to  be  from  Id.  to  }d.  per  £;  to  raise  the  maximum  of  the 
general  rate  to  la  3d.  in  the  £  on  annual  value  ;  to  extend  the  period 
of  endowment  in  certain  instances  to  thirty  years,  the  sum  granted 
ranging  in  amount,  per  £  of  general  rates  collected,  from  6O3.  during 
the  first  five  t-iy  lOs.  during  the  last  five  years,  down  to  lOs.  during  the 
fint  five  and  2a.  6d.  during  the  last  five  years;  to  submit  certain 
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questions,  such  as  the  levying  of  a  special  rate,  the  rating  on  the  capital 
or  the  annoal  value,  and  the  raising  of  loans,  to  a  general  vote  of  tlie 
ratepayers  ;  to  lev?  local  rates  for  works  of  local  benefit ;  to  expend  on 
each  riding  or  wuil  of  a  municipality  the  amount  of  rates  collected 
from  the  residents  of  that  riding  or  ward ;  to  give  power  to  erect 
rabbit-proof  fences,  to  grant  aid  to  hospitals,  and  to  prevent  destruction 
by  fire ;  to  take  material  for  any  kind  of  municipal  work  from  any 
land  on  payment  of  compensation  ;  and  to  raise  the  borrowing  powers 
to  ten  times  the  total  of  the  general  rate 

At  the  end  of  1 860  the  total  area  incorporated  was  409  square  miles  ; 
in  ten  years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles  only;  in  1880  to  1,482 
miles;  in  1890  to  2,387  mUes ;  in  1899  to  3,763;  and  in  1900  to 
2824  square  miles— a  -very  insignificant  total  compared  with  the  whole 
Area  of  territory.  The  subjoined  figures  give  the  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  areas  in  Hovember,  1901,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  state: — 


WvWon. 

,.,on»«^^ 

UDlncorponUd  Am. 

square  miles. 
2,015 

552 
292 

square  miles. 

86,106 
124.661 

Westem  

2,859 

In  addition  to  the  ordinal?  form  of  municipal  local  govemvient, 
there  are  various  boards  and  trusts  with  local  jurisdiction,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  which  allusion  wilt  hereafter  be  made.  Tlie  control  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  districts  is  rele- 
gated to  separate  boards.  At  Hay  and  Balranald  there  are  irrigation 
trusts,  the  formation  of  which  was  provided  for  by  special  Acta ;  the 
Municipal  Councils  constitute  the  trusts.  Another  trust,  which  was 
established  at  Wentworth,  Las  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed 
by  the  Qovemment,  and  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Balranald 
Trust  is  also  being  considered.  The  Public  Vehicles  Regulation  Act, 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewer^e 
Acts,  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Act,  were  all  passed  with  the  object  of 
extending  the  principle  of  local  government,  and  boards  have  been 
established  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  of  these  Acts. 

Leaving  oat  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national 
importance,  the  Government  has,  during  the  past  forty  years  and  a  half, 
expended  no  less  than  £33,429,400  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character. 
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not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum,  £32,245,400  was  laid  out  in 
the  country  districts,  and  £11,164,000  in  the  metropolitan.  The  division 
of  the  state  into  local  government  districts  would  not  necessarily 
be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expenditure  on  works 
of  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  works  now  undertaken  by  OoTemment  would  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  who,  having  to  provide  the  expenditure,  would  probably  see 
that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  beKt  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divisions 
of  metropolitan  and  country,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  public  works 
in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.  Out  of  the  total  metropolitan 
ex]>enditure,  £7,830,200  was  spent  on  tramways  and  water  supply  and 
sewerage  works,  which  ai-e  sources  of  revenue,  while  in  the  country 
districtii  the  cost  of  similar  works  totalled  £1,263,600  only  :— 


y*»r. 

^ 

dWHcto. 

HatnpoUtiu  Dlitiiot 

^ 

.       „_ 

Expenditun. 

P» 

Pn 

InbkblUnt. 

InhBUtoDt 

£ 

£  B.  d. 

£ 

£   B.  d. 

£ 

£    8,    d. 

1860-1880 

5,649,332 

1,065,410 

6,714,792 
940,653 

1881 

583,471 

1    1  10 

357,182 

1  10  10 

I    4    7 

1882 

704,892 

1    6    S 

702,696 

2  17    8 

1.407.S86 

1  IS    3 

1883 

768.052 

1    6    1 

931,615 

3  12    7 

1,689,667 

2    0    3 

1884 

940,858 

1  10    8 

669,209 

2    9    5 

1,610,067 

1  16    5 

1885 

981,951 

1  10    7 

7M.636 

2    9    5 

1,686,587 

1  16    4 

1886 

863,923 

1    6    0 

767,006 

2  11     I 

1,636,829 

1  13    9 

1887 

784,941 

1    2    9 

556,660 

1  15    2 

1,341,601 

1     6    3 

)8SS 

904,477 

1     S    9 

344,414 

1    0    8 

1,248,891 

1    4    0 

1889 

798,383 

1     2    4 

583,786 

I  13    2 

1,382,169 

1     5  11 

1890 

874.077 

1    3  10 

444,723 

1    4    0 

1,318,800 

1     3  11 

ISOl 

1,128.446 

1   10    0 

790,491 

2    0    6 

1.016,937 

1  13    7 

1SD2 

1,034,686 

1    6  11 

563,015 

1     7    8 

1,697,701 

1    7    2 

1893 

790,600 

1    0    2 

416,100 

0  19  10 

1,206,600 

1    0    1 

I8M-5* 

1,421.000 

1  IS    4 

408.300 

0  18    9 

1,829,300 

19    6 

1895-6 

1,048,200 

1     6    8 

215.700 

0    9    8 

1.263,900 

1    0    0 

189G-7 

743,900 

0  18    0 

306,000 

0  13    6 

1,049,000 

0  16    5 

18OT-8 

728,600 

0  17    4 

425,600 

0  18    5 

1,164,200 

0  17    9 

1893-8 

700j50O 

0  16    6 

532.900 

1    2    7 

1,233.400 

0  18    8 

1899-1000 

802,300 

0  18    7 

397.6O0 

0  16    6 

1,199,900 

0  17  10 

*  ElgtoMcD  motithl  ended  June.  Itj 
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Iticorforatioii  of  thb  City  of  Stdset. 

The  City  of  Sydney  w&a  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1843,  and 
the  Sydney  Municipal  Council  was  eetAblisbed  during  tie  sane  year,  the 
election  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
Hosking  wafi  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  originally  divided  into  far 
'wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjnstment  the  number  was  increased  to 
eight.  After  a  few  years,  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation  were  carried  on ;  a  Select  C<»nmittee  of  the  LegislatiTe 
Council  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it 
reported  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a 
recomiucndation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners 
This  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1853,  when  the  Corporation  was 
dissolved,  and  its  authority  whs  transferred  to  a  Commission,  consisting 
of  Messru.  G.  Elliott,  J.  liae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  administered  the 
afiairs  of  the  city  from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  A 
new  Council  came  into  existence  at  the  commencement  of  1858.  Mr, 
George  Thornton  was  the  first  Mayor  under  the  changed  order  of 
things,  and  there  were  sixteen  aldermen — ^two  for  each  ward.  By  the 
Sydney  Corporation  Act  of  1879,  the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased 
to  twenty-four,  and  each  ward  had  three  representatives. 

Towards  the  close  of  1900,  an  Amending  Act  was  passed  dividing 
the  city  into  twelve  wards,  each  of  which  was  empowered  to  return 
two  aldermen.  The  innovation  of  having  the  whole  of  the  aldermen 
retire  simultaneously  was  introduced  by  providing  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Council  on  the  1st  December  in  every  second  year,  re-election 
of  qualified  persons  being,  of  course,  permitted.  A  candidate  is  debarred 
from  expending  more  than  £50  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  Council.  The  penalty  for  exceeding  that  amount  is  a  fine  of  £20  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  an  elected  candidate,  the  election  is  to  become  void. 
Another  change  brought  about  by  the  Act  is  the  enfranchisement  of 
sub-tenants  and  lodgers.  Moreover,  power  ia  given  to  the  Council  to 
resume  land  required  for  opening  or  enlarging  streets  and  other  public 
places  ;  and  in  substitution  of  auditors  chosen  by  the  citizens.  Treasury 
inapeotora  are,  for  the  future,  to  check  the  municipal  accounts. 

Suburban  axd  Codhtht  Municipalitibs. 
The  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  contained  no 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities; 
but  in  1 843  the  firat  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  the  country  districts  by  the  incorporation  under  letters  patent  of 
Campbelltown,  Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Ficton  as  one  District 
Council,  which  was  afterwards,  in  tlie  course  of  the  sAne  year,  under  a 
special  Act,  subdivided  into  two  by  the  formalion  of  Campbelltown  and 
Appin  into  a  separate  Council. 
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In  1844  the  noaiber  of  country  Distriot  Councils  h»d  increased 
to  eif^t,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipitl  Council  of 
Sydney  and  the  Road  Trusts,  anbaeijaently  establi^ed,  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  local  government  ^stem  prior  to  1858.  In  this  year 
the  first  importaat  measure  relating  to  general  municipal  government 
vas  enacted.  An  Act  was  passed  making  provision  for  dJS8<Jving,  if 
necessary,  the  District  Councils,  and  placing  t>»e  areas  controlled  by 
them  under  municipal  bodies.  Under  its  auUiority  thirty-live  districts 
were  incorporated,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cook,  joined  to  Cam- 
perdown  in  1870,  and  East  St.  Leonards,  subsequently  united  to 
8t.  Leonards,  still  exist,  although  nearly  one  half  have  been  reproclaimed 
in  the  interim  on  account  of  additions  or  curtailments  of  area.  The 
law  was  amended  by  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1367,  and  further 
amended  from  time  to  time.  In  1897  all  the  Municipal  Acts,  sixteen 
in  number,  were  consolidated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1901,  a  Bill  w^  submitted  to  Parliament  to 
codify  and  amend  the  ConBolidated  Act  of  1897,  and  to  make  further 
provision  for  municipal  government.  It  was  proposed  to  confer  on 
Municipal  Councils  the  right  to  levy  their  rates  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land,  instead  of  on  the  annual  value  of  all  property  ;  but  a 
Council,  after  passii^;  a  resolution  to  thus  change  the  basis  of  valuation, 
was  debarred  from  confirming  it  in  the  event  of  twenty  or  more  electors 
notifying  the  Mayor  that  they  required  a  referendum  on  the  matter. 
Upcm  a  refereodum  being  taken,  the  result  was  to  be  abided  by  for 
four  years.  In  cases  uf  the  general  rates  being  imposed  on  the  basis 
of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  whole  of  the  ratable  land  in  the  munici- 
pality, the  rate  was  not  to  exceed  2d.  in  the  £.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  general  rate  was  to  be  collected  on  the  alternative  basis, 
the  Councils  were  to  be  empowered  to  collect  up  to  Is.  6d.,  in  place 
oi  Is.,  in  the  £.    It  was  also  contemplated  to  give  lodgers  a  vote. 

BOARte  AND  TBOBTa. 

^M  majority  of  the  boards  dealing  with  local  aflairs  have  jnrisdiction 
within  the  metn^litan  area  and  work  mostly  in  connection  with  the  local 
municipalities,  although  possessing  powers  independent  of  these  bodies. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the 
Public  Vehicles  Kegulotion  Act  of  1873,  prior  to  which  date  the  control 
of  the  street  traffic  was  vested  in  the  City  Council.  The  Board  originally 
oonaisted  of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was  increased  to 
four  by  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  representative.  In  1899  the 
Public  Vehicles  Act  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  Acts  for  the 
KeguUtim  of  FubUc  Vehicles  in  the  city  and  police  district  of  Sydney, 
and  four  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Inspector-General 
of  Police — by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices — and  a  municipal  and  a 
licensees'  Commissioner,  were  appointed  to  ciuTy  out  its  provisions.  In 
1900,  further  l^islation  resulted  in  the  Metrop<ditan  Traffic  Act,  which 
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placed  .the  complete  control  o£  street  traffic  and  the  licencing  of  public 
vehicles,  drivers,  and  conductors,  under  the  Inspector-General  of  Police. 
The  receipts  during  1900,  which  were  obtained  from  licenses  (of  which 
4,120  were  issued),  fines,  etc.,  amounted  to  £3,658,  and  the  expenditure, 
up  to  29th  August,  at  which  date  the  new  Act  came  into  force,  £3,303. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  a  Metropolitan 
FireBrigadeBoardand  thirty-three  country  boards  have  been  established. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  is  contributed  in  equal 
amounts  by  the  Government,  the  municipalities  within  the  proclaimed 
area,  and  ihe  fire  insurance  companies  holding  risks  within  these  muni- 
cipal districts.  In  1900  the  contributions  consisted  of  £8,500  from  the 
insurance  offices  interested,  £3,500  from  the  Government,  and  £8,322 
from  the  city  and  suburban  municipalities.  The  amount  of  risk  on  the 
31st  December,  1900,  was  £66,427,643,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
14  percent,  in  ten  yeais,  the  total  at  the  close  of  1890  having  been 
£58,415,945.  Some  of  the  country  boards' receive  subsidies  from  the 
Government  and  the  municipalities  interested,  but  the  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  Act  to  subscribe  to  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  country  boards.  In  addition  to  the 
boards  constituted  under  the  Act,  several  municipalities  contribute  to 
local  fire  brigades  ;  and  in  a  following  chapter,  under  the  head  of  Fire 
Insurance,  will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  calls  attended. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  was  established 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1893  ;  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages. 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  WoUongong  was  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales,  In  the  year  named,  an  Act 
was  passed  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  trust  composed 
of  twelve  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  improve,  manage,  and 
regulate  the  port.  The  revenue  during  1894  was  £6,507,  and  the 
expenditure,  £7,988.  The  trust,  which  was  the  only  one  of  ita  kind 
in  the  state,  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  the 
Government  took  over  the  administration  of  the  port 

Irrigation  trusts  were  established  at  Wentworth,  Hay,  and  Balr&nald, 
under  special  Acts  passed  in  1890, 1892,  and  1893  respectively.  It  was 
provided  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for 
the  time  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  diould,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Govemor-in- Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  of  erecting 
plant  and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  the 
temporary  common,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to 
suitable  persons.  The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust 
consisted  of  10,600  acres:  and  £1,000  was  spent  in  preliminary 
expenses  during  1 894.  Under  a  special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the 
trust  has  now  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  constructed  the  necessary  works.  The  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hay  Trust,  originally  comprising  12,847  acres,  was  thrown 
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opeu  in  December,  1893,  and  at  the  end  of  1894,  62  holdings,  embracing 
an  area  of  778  acres,  bad  been  applied  for.  The  principal  crops  planted 
were  barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  An  amending  Act  was  passed  in  1896, 
which  remodelled  the  trust,  the  number  of  members  being  increased  to 
six,  three  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Public  Service.  The  works  were 
completed  by  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  GoTemment,  and  the  area 
originally  vested  in  the  tmstees  was  reduced  ^to  about  3,000  acres. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  1898  amounted  to  £1,363  8a.  3d.,  and 
the  expenditure  was  £1,359  lis.  lid.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year  of  £3  16s.  id.  At  the  close  of  1899,  which  is  the 
latest  date  for  which  information  is  available,  the  accounts  showed  a 
debit  balance  of  XI80  Ss.  Id.  The  principal  receipts  during  the  year 
were :— Water-rates,  £476  Ss.  7d.  ;  and  rent,  £441  Oa.  4d. ;  and  the 
expeQ<litnre  included  £637  8s.  8d.  on  the  pumping  account,  and 
£317  8s.  on  the  general  account  At  Balranald  an  ai-ea  of  1,000 
acres  has  been  surveyed,  and  several  blocks  of  from  5  to  40  acres  taken 
up.  Pumping  machinery  has  been  erected,  and  works  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  commenced.  The  trustees  have  petitioned  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  trust,  as  at  Wentworth. 

Municipalities,  1899-1900. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867,  which  was 
consolidated  with  other  Acts  tliirty  years  later,  contiguous  districts 
with  an  area  of  not  more  than  9  square  mites,  and  a  population 
of  not  leas  than  1,000,  may  be  incorporated  as  boroughs  ;  and  districts 
of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with .  a  population  of  not  less  than 
500,  may  be  formed  into  municipal  districts.  Since  the  passing  of  this 
Actof  1867  thenumberof  municipalities  has  steadily  increased,  the  total 
in  1877  having  been  76  ;  in  1887,  122  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  municipal 
year  1899-1900,  189.  Of  these,  79  were  boroughs  and  110  municipal 
districts,  the  City  of  Sydney  being  classed  with  the  former,  as  are  the 
remainder  of  the  35  municipalities  established  under  the  previous  Act 
of  1858.  In  the  course  of  the  municipal  year,  1899-1900,  five  new 
incorporations  were  gazetted,  viz. : —  Besley,  Gladstone,  Hillgrove, 
Wanalda,  and  Wyalong.  Since  then,  Brewarrina  and  Manilla  have 
been  proclaimed.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  area  incor- 
porated at  the  datn  of  the  census — March,  1901, — the  population  within 
the  boundaries  of  these  districts  numbered  860,570 — equal  to  an  average 
density  of  301  to  the  square  mile,  or  183  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
state.  , 

In  the  City  of  Sydney  there  were,  at  the  census  of  1901,  18,303 
inhabited  bouses,  666  uninhabited,  and  89  in  course  of  construction, 
giving  a  total  of  19,058  dwellings.  There  were  also  2,079  buildings  of 
other  descriptions.  The  inhabited  dwellings  were  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lation of  111,800.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  73,129  houses, 
in  whioh  370,050  persona  dwelt ;   while  in  the  country  municipalities 
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there  were  73,500  hoiues,  occupied  hj  372,185  persona.     In  the  u 
porated  portion  of  tbe  state  there  were  104,073  honses,  inhabited  bj 
499,370  persons. 

The  estimated  value  of  land,  hoates,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
meets  in  the  state  may  be  approximately  stated  at  £265,527,000, 
of  which  £124,541,800  ia  the  valne  of  ratable  property  in  the  incor- 
porated districts.  Th^Talue  of  unalienated  Crown  Unds  is  not  indnded 
in  this  estimate. 

Authority  is  given  by  the  Act  to  maintain  the  thoroagbEares ;  to 
construct  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  works,  and  to  lery  the 
necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith  ;  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  theabatement  of  nuisances; 
to  license  v^clea  plying  for  hire  ;  and  generally  to  t^e  measures  Cor 
the  material  and  sanitaty  condition  of  tbe  residents. 

Since  1893,  Councils  h&re  been  empowered  to  purchase  or  lease  any 
wharves,  jetties,  piers,  etc,  erected  within  the  district,  and  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  landing  places. 

The  Sydney  Corporation  Act  directs  that  valnw^  shall  be  appointed 
fi'om  time  to  time  to  assess  improved  property  within  the  city  at  tbe  fair 
average  annual  value,  with  an  allowance  for  outgoings  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent,  and  tbe  unimproved  property  at  a  maximum  of  6  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  value,  and  on  tho  value  of  such  assessment  a  city 
rate  not  exceeding  2s.  in  the  £  may  be  levied,  exclusive  of  limiting. 
Appeal  Courts  are  held  anntialiy.  The  latest  aesessmeat  was  nwde  ia 
1896,  supplementary  estimates  b«ng  made  for  each  succeeding  year. 
The  rate  stood  at  16d.  from  1891  to  1899,  but  was  increased  to  16d. 
for  1900,  and  i14d.  for  1901.  This  rat«  is  the  only  one  at  present  in 
force.  The  Act,  however,  provides  for  a  special  local  rate  not  exceeding 
6d.  in  tho  £  of  annual  value,  for  any  work  which  may  be  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  one  locality,  but  then  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers c^  sncli  locality  petition  for  the  stone.  Occasional  advantage  of 
this  power  has  been  taken  for  street- watering,  though  not  of  late  years. 

In '  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  two  persons  are  appointed 
every  year  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  municipal  property,  and  the 
Councils  are  empowered  to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  bo 
found,  not  exceeding  Is.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  same 
amount  for  special  purposes,  with  6d.  in  addition  for  street  watering. 
This  provision  bos  been  in  existence  since  1867.  Tbo  amonnt  of 
each  rate  is  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  average  annual 
rental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or  lands  which  are,  or  have 
been,  let  for  pastoral,  mining,  or  other  purposes,  whether  such  lands 
or  buildings  are  actually  occupied  or  not ;  and  upon  5  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  lands.  In  some  cases 
lands  are  leased  at  merely  nominal  rentals,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  amend  the  law  so  that  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  volne  of  ratnUe 
property  be  computed  at  Ifss  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  capital  value,  but 
BO  far  without  success.    Tbe  maximum  geneml  rate  is  now,   in  the 
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majoritj  ot  cases,  found  inadequate,  and  special  grants  of  As.  to  208.  per 
£  of  gen^ul  rates  collected  have  been  voted  by  Parliament  froD)  time 
lo  time,  the  three  latest  being  one  of  5b.  on  rates  collecte<l  between  the 
months  of  August,  1895,  and  August,  1S96,;  another  of  2s.  6d.  on  col- 
lections between  August,  1896,  and  August,  1897;  and  a  further  one 
of  2a.  6d.  on  oolleetiona  during  the  twelve  months  ended  the  4th  Feb- 
roary,  1901.  None  of  these  special  grants  applied  to  the  city  of  Sydney. 
In  addition  to  the  special  grants,  a  toUJ  sum  of  jG4fi,827  was  paid  during 
the  year  1899-1900,  principally  towards  the  maintenance  of  main  ro&ds, 
parks,  iic.,  in  municipalities. 

During  the  mvinicipal  year  1899-1900  the  maximum  rate  of  Is.  in  the 
£  was  levied  in  all  die  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  the 
exception  of  Cooraa,  which  imposed  lid.,  Carooar  lOd.,  Darlington, 
Cndal,  and  Junee,  wfaieb  imposed  9d.,  and  Lithgow,  which  imposed  €d. 
In  Dariington  the  rate  of  9d.  included  the  cost  of  lighting  the  borough 
by  gu),  and  in  a  few  country  municipalitien  the  cost  of  street  lighting 
was  also  paid  out  of  tbe  general  rate.  There  were  111  munici^lities 
vbere  luting  rates  were  imposed,  ranging  from  3d.  to  6d.  in  the 
£  for  gaa,  3d.  to  6d.  for  electric  light,  aad  Id.  to  5d.  for  oil  lamps. 
In  only  31  municipalities,  eEclusiva  of  those  supplied  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  was  there  a  water  rate,  viz.,  Is. 
in  the  £,  with  five  exceptions — one  at  lOd.,  two  at  9d.,  and  two  at 
8d.  Hanly  was  the  only  municipality  which  has  erected  waterwoib 
utder  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  ;  while  Balnmald 
and  Hay  were  the  only  country  mimicipalitiee  which  had  taken 
advanla^  of  the  Country  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act,  where 
a  rate  was  not  levied  to  de&ay  tlie  cost  of  the  service,  the  supply 
bmng  optional,  and  tbe  charge  made  by  mttter.  Other  special  rat«s, 
mostly  for  street- watering,  were  levied  in  some  of  the  municipalities. 
Only  two  diatricte — Kempsey  (W.)  and  Wtdlongong  (Jd.) — levied  a 
library  rate — reading  facilities  b»ng  atforded  without  charge  by  tbe 
local  Council  in  many  other  towns,  or,  oo  payment,  by  the  local 
School  of  Arts  or  Mftcbanics'  Institute  ;  while  a  tire  brigade  rate  of 
Id.  was  levied  in  Qoulbum.  Although  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1867 
to  levy  a  rate  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  education 
for  youDg  chiklrmi,  tbe  municipal  bodies  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision,  owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  public 
instruction  in  force  in  tbe  state. 

Municipali ties  which  avail  themselves  of  the  pros-isions  of  tJie  Country 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  are  empowered  to  levy  a  rate 
for  each  service  not  exceeding  a  maxinmm  of  5  per  cent  on  the  asseseed 
value  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  ratec. 
On  the  30tb  June,  1900,  there  were,  including  Richmond,  27  municipalities 
with  water-works  nwstructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  while 
wm^  were  in  pn^rees  at  Berry,  Cobar,  Condobolin,  Cootamundra  (ad- 
ditionsJ  works),  Junee,  Moree,  Mndgee,  Farkes,  Tamworth,  and  Wel- 
lingtou. 
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The  NoidouB  Trades  and  Cattle  Slaughtering  Act  and  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  are  admiDistered  by  tho  Board  of  Health;  but  licenaed 
premises  are  supervised  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  receive  the  fees, 
in  unincorporated  districts  the  administration  of  the  Acts  is  entrusted 
to  the  police. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  providing  for  the  expenditure 
attending  their  inception,  the  Act  provides  for  endowment  being 
granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  tir«t  five 
years  after  incorporation,  every  municipality  is  entitled  to  a  sum  eqoal 
to  the  whole  amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  paid 
during  the  past  half  year;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years, 
a  sum  equal  te  one  half;  and  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five 
years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  so  received.  After 
the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the  assistance  which  municipalities  may 
demand  from  the  Government  ceases,  and  further  aid  from  the  state 
must  bo  obtained  by  special  grant  At  tho  end  of  1900  there  were 
eighty-two  municipfdities  entitled  to  statutory  endowment. 

The  City  Act  of  1879  provided  for  an  annual  endowment  by  the 
State  of  £25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  enacted  that  all  fees 
for  auctioneers'  licenses  within  the  city  should  be  paid  over  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  City  CounciL  The  amount  so  received  in  1895  was 
£2,137;  in  1896,  £3,438;  in  1897,  £2,247;  in  1898,  £1,409;  in  1899, 
£223;  and  in  1900,  nil.  The  auctioneers'  licenses  since  1898  became 
nominal  when  compared  with  former  years,  owing  to  a  rearrangement 
in  the  payment  of  the  fees  to  the  Treasury.  Although  the  Act  author- 
ised the  raising  of  loans  equal  in  amount  to  five  years'  revenue  after 
the  discontinuance  of  the  endowment  in  1889,  yet  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  obtain  special  Parliamentary  sanction  for  each  new  loon. 
Particulars  of  all  City  loans  will  be  found  on  page  681. 

The  1867  Act  gave  the  Council  of  any  municipality  authority  to 
borrow  on  debentures,  mortgage,  or  bond,  hypoliiecating  any  land, 
personal  estate,  or  annual  revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  belonging  to 
the  municipality,  provided  that  the  amount  borrowed  did  not  exceed 
the  estimated  revenue  for  hve  years.  In  1884  and  1888  Acte  were 
passed  empowering  the  Councils  to  contract  special  loans  for  the 
erection  of  gasworks  and  town  halls,  and  in  1893  another  amending 
Act,  empowering  the  Councils  to  raise  money  to  repay  loans,  became 
law.     These  Acts  have  now  been  consolidated. 

About  one-half  of  the  municipalities  aro  divided  into  wards,  the 
number  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  population  ;  and  every  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who,  on  the 
7th  day  of  January  in  any  year,  may  be  the  occupier,  lessee,  or  owner 
of  any  ratable  property  wiUitn  any  municipality,  and  who  may  have 
paid  rates  on  the  same  prior  to  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.  If  the 
property  be  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £35,  the  ratepayer 
is  entitled  to  one  vote ;  if  assessed  at  over  £25  end  not  exceeding  £75, 
to  two  votes ;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceeding  £150,  to  three  votes ; 
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and  if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  ;  and  by  cpecial  enactment,  both  owner  and  t«naat  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the 
cumulative  voto  (if  any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  in  the  present  state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  country 
municipalitiea,  haw  many  persons  in  the  aggregate  have  the  right  to 
vote  ;  but  there  were  402  aldermen  in  suburban,  and  1,266  in  country 
municipalities,  which  would  give  one  alderman  to  876  residents  in  the 
former,  and  one  to  288  in  the  lattor.  In  December,  1900,  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  e^ht  wards  of  the  city  of  Sydney  was  31,131,  being 
on  average  of  1,297  electors  per  alderman ;  twenty-four  seat*  were  con- 
t«sted,  the  votes  polled  being  15,910.  In  the  other  municipalities,  in 
February,  1900,  281  seats  were  contested.  The  municipal  year  in  the  city 
of  Sydney  is  from  1st  January  to  Slat  December,  and  the  elections  are 
held  on  the  Ist  of  December  in  every  second  year.  In  all  the  other  muni- 
cipalities the  year  begins  on  the  tirst  Tuesday  in  February,  on  which 
day  the  nominations  are  made,  polls  for  contested  seats  being  taken 
within  a  week;  one-third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually,  and  two 
auditors  for  the  year  are  elected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
assessment  of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1 900-1 : — 


Capita]  VbIub  of— 

TOW 

Fair  Avan^  ADDUOl 
Va]u?5- 

DivUon. 

Lwl  with 

Ftopcnj. 

o( 
GcnenI 

Luulwlth 

BuUdingg 
tlwraon. 

Fropem-." 

£ 

40,886,000 
40,007,100 

£ 

42,896,500 
45,220,100 

£ 
144.775 
132,641 

£ 
2,044,300 

2,664,170 

£ 
2.144,830 

2,924,800 

Total.  MetropolitMi... 

80.893.100 
33,169,000 

88,1 18.800 
36,425,200 

277.416 
127,286 

4,708,470 
2,673.910 

5,069,630 
2,835,720 

114,082,100 

Aa  previously  mentioned,  a  nominal  annual  value  is  frequently  set- 
upon  unimproved  land  in  order  to  avoid  full  rating,  and  in  such  cases  no 
accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  It 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  figures,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  follo«-ing  table,  suffer  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  obtain  valuations  which  show  the  total  extent  of 
the  decline  in  the  values  of  real  estate  since  1893,  for  it  is  not  generally 
considered  that  the  reduction  of  the  capital  value  is  in  ratio  to  that  of 
the  annual  value  as  indicated  by  the  lower  rating.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital  value  of  all  ratable  property  in 
the  city  of  Sydney,  both  the  annual  and  capita)  values  have  increased 
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Huolo^  fat. 

MuSsiS;^ 

n«d. 

WW-BO-Atmwa  vftlno  ... 

£ 

3,228,817 
44,576.340 

2,276,362 
46,627,240 

2.710,488 
51.!2?7,eOO 

2,786,840 
66,716,900 

2,777,246 
66,560,000 

2,490,  I7ff 
66,470,000 

2,3131,290 
47,226,800 

2,237,040 
44,740,700 

2,173,260 
43,466,200 

2,145,800 
43,169,900 

2,136,700 
43.128,000 

2,144.830 
42,896,500 

2,987,061 
46,036,138 

3,110,836 
48,208,834 

5,141,101 
47,387,210 

3,227,861 
61,174,200 

3,290,637 
04,511,000 

3.190,022 
58,481,000 

2,091,630 
49,466,400 

2,904,950 
40,680,400 

2,849.666 
44,999,200 

2,819,600 
43,767,700 

2,869,500 
44,336,400 

2,924,800 
46,220,100 

2,149,600 

30,0J»,«17 

3,405,163 
33,475,972 

2.505,214 
34,784,948 

2,083,806 
37,386,300 

2,861,593 
40.877,000 

2.774,477 
42,275,000 

2,542,726 
39.509,900 

2,461.745 
30.072,900 

2,407,210 
34,322.600 

2,413,950 
33.698.000 

2.416,900 
33,749,800 

2,835,720 
36,425.200 

£ 

7,3»J.444 

190,286,096 

18»-1— Smual  vidne 

7,792,360 
127.212.046 

1891-2— InoMl  v»lno 

8,360,808 

1893-3— Anmuri  vdiM 

^wifim 

1898-4— Annual  vi^na 

8.92»,475 
150,938,000 

ISM-S-Aiuinftl  v»ln« 

8,460.074 

I8B&-6— Aimiiil  tbIqb 

7,8»5,B44 

djtM-T — Annoal  Taltie 

7,803,735 
127,400.700 

i897-S-Annual  value 

7,490,190 

le98-9— Annii»l  value 

Capital  valne 

ISftB-lQOD— Annnal  value 

7,379,360 
120,026.600 

7,412.100 
121,213,800 

1900-l~Aiimal  valne 

Capital  value 

7,905.350 
124,641,800 

The  increase  shown  in  this  table  to  have  taken  place  between  1889 
and  1894  is  verj  considerable,  tlie  annual  value  having  risen  from 
£7,365,444  to  £8,460,674,  and  the  capital  valne  from  £120,285,095  lo 
£151,226,000.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  additional  number 
tt  districts  incorporated ;  but  when  allowance  ie  made  for  theae  it  wDl 
still  be  found  that  the  capital  value  increased  b^  something  like  43  per 
oent.  During  the  laat  six  years  there  ha*  been  a  fall  of  about  17  J  percent 
in  the  capital  value,  ^ter  taking  into  account  the  addition  to  tiie  total 
by  the  incorporation  of  new  municipalities. 

'  The  growth  of  the  city  and  suhurbn  has  been  marvellouB,  and  Sydney 
now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  estimated  by 
t^te  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbonme  ranking  fonrth. 
The  annual  viJue  of  propert?f  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area 
of  91,220  acres,  was,  in  February,  1900,  £5,0fi9,63O ;  while  the  uinud 
vahie  of  Greater  Melbonme,  with  an  area  of  162,660  acres,  was 
£3,663,486.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  at  the  latest  available  dates  :— 


London  (Count;)...  36,574,812 

GUagow ..    4,352,181 

U>iK^»Ur3.019,162l  »_.  a.. 
Salford...  888.093;"'""'''*' 
3,839,479 


Bdinbuwh...  2,556.760 

BiiminghMn  3.297,548 

Leedi 1,622.092 

Brirtot    1,401,419 

SbeffieM 1,288,893 


Bradford  1,149,736 

Dawiwtlcn-TnH  1,129,743 

Belfast  1,064.000 

Hottiiigham ...     918,000 
Hull  870,811 
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The  estimated  capital  value  of  all  ratable  property  in  municipalities 
for  1900-1  ia  iihoim  in  the  (ollowinj;  table; — 

HnnloliMllty. 


Alaiandria ... 
JBBandole  ... 
..Uifield  


■Bnky 

BotMy 

Botany,  Nmrth  . 

Bqrwood 

CiMnperdowB  -... 
Cmatorbury 

Darlington 

Drattimoyna   .... 

Erfrid 

RrakineviUe  .... 

ntwDock  

Obbe  

Hnirt«r'aaill.... 
Huntrille  

LMnCove 

Lmcbfaudt 

Mul^ 

Hamckville  .... 
HM«field 

Newtown 

North  Sydn^... 

ftdiiagtoh 

Patantum  

Raodwiek  

lUdfnn   

Koekdale.... 

Ryde 

St.  Petm'B  

flIrMhfield  

VsDclme 

Watorioo 

WaTsrlw 

Willoa^hl^.. 


290,000 

3e3,mo 

1,949,100 


Uloagbb 
'ooU^n 


2,177,500 

100.000 

I,08{t,10D 

2,748, 700 

3.7ft4,600 

2,0S1,100 

l,9Sr,3Q0 

t,582,e00 

2,244,S0U 

900,400 

533.700 

00.1,700 

888,600 

187.600 

«51,000 

1,710,900 

926,800 

2,474,100 


Total,  Metropolitui...£    88,116,600 


Cootttnr— 

Abonfeen 

Adanutown 

Artnid^e l 

Baiiimi,. ."!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Balnuiidd    

B&nkBtown 

Bftthnrst 

Bega 

Bin^wa   

Blayney  

Bombala 

Bowral , 

Braidwood 

Broken  Hill    , 

BroDgliton  Vale 

Burrowa 

CUmsiUU  nd  CkniBT  Vil*.. 

Camden   

CampbcUtown    

Corringtoa 

Caatlereagh 

Cobap  

Condobolin 

Coonamble 

Cootamundra 

Coraki 

Cndai  '".Z"^Z'Z"'.''.Z 

Cnditegong 

Deniliqain  

Dnbbo 

DnndaB 

Hungog    

BraiiDgton  k  Bydalmer 

Focbea 

Gemngong 

GladittKie   

Glen  Idugb 

Goiford    

Goalbum 

Ontton    

Gn^ton,  South 

Oranville 
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Count  ry  — eontiaued. 

GrBntall 

Greta 

Gulgong  

GaDdagai 

Guancctah   

Hamilton 

Hftv 

Hal  End 

Hillgrovo 

EilUton  

lUawarra,  Central. 
Illawarrft,  North   . 

Ingleburu    

Inverell   

Jamberoo 

Jerildorie 

Katoomba  

Kempaey     

Lambton 

Lambton,  New  .... 

Lismore  

Lithgow  

Liverpool 

Maclean  

Maitland,  Kaat  .... 
Maitlaod,  We«t.... 

Merewether  

Mittagong  

Moama 

Molong 

Morpeth 

Moraya 

Mosa  Vale 

Madgee 

Mulgoa  

Mumunburrah  .... 

Murrumndi 

Muawellbrook 

Narrabri 

Narrabri,  West .... 
Narranders 

Newcoatle 

Nyngan 

Orange. 

Orange,  Eaat 

Parke> 


Total  Cbplta] 

■bl>  Prop«rly. 


]  66,800 

107,600 
02,400 
AIR,500 

304,900 
28,700 
102,400 
1-28,100 

701,300 
288,-200 

51,600 
2.12,700 
292,800 

90,000 
172,800 
209,000 
1.15,900 
137,700 
211,100 
109,000 
4S8,e00 
307,400 
425,600 

73,700 
208,600 
707,400 
349,300 
139,600 
133,300 
]U0,4O0 
183,.30O 

99,000 
122,200 
271,400 
284,,S00 

82,900 
111,400 

62,100 
160,500 
140,700 

40,800 
257,000 

64,700 

2,556,600 

183,900 

04.600 
40S,O0O 
181,400  I 
275,800  I 


Country  —coiUinveil. 

Parramatta 

PeakHiQ    

Penrith  

Plattaburg  

Port  Macquarie 

Prospect  &  Sherwood  .. 

Qoeanbeyan 

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace 

Richmond 

Rookwood  

Shellharbour  

Shoalhaven,  South 

Silverton 

Singleton 

Singleton,  South 

SmithfieldftFatreeia... 

St.  Mary'a  

Stockton 

Tamworth  

Taree 

Tenterfield. .!...'. .!!!!!!*! 

Tumut 

UlladuUa 

Ulmarra 

Uralla 

WaggaWagga., 

WaUendUiii'.'.'.  .'.'.* "'.'.'..'.'. 

"Wallsend 

Waratah 

Wyalong 

Wellington 

Wentworth.... 

Wickham 

Wilcannia. 

Windsor 

Winghani 

Wotuingong 

Warialda 

YaM 


Grand  Total   £  124,541,Si 
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Milling  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  respect  of  the  value  of 
the  surf&ce  area  and  of  the  buildings  erectad  thereon  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining  municipalities  this  value  is  included 
in  the  amounts  set  down  in  tlie  above  table. 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  the  municipalities  of  the  state 
during  the  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  £706,914,  including  the  state 
endowmenta  and  grants  of  £46,827.  The  chief  heads  of  revenue  were 
as  stated  below.  The  grants  for  roads  are  shown  separately,  as 
they  are  almost  exclusively  for  the  uiaiutenance  of  Government  roads 
passing  through  the  municipalities.  In  "other  rates"  are  included  the 
sanitary  charges — where  these  are  collected  by  the  municipalities — 
although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £,  but  represent  fees  for 
direct  services  r — 


Genanl 

""^         Oruita. 

Raul 

Obher 

Tota 

£      1       £      '       £ 

140,764      1     

132,397  [   60,397       S,126 
106,8731   74,138     22,971 

£ 

4,099 
14,631 

£ 
61.068 
17,703 
66,750 

£ 

219,722 

18,730 

145,520 

706,914 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £380,034 — Is.  in  the  £  being  the  general 
rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  city  of  Sydney,  which  levied  Is,  6d., 
while  a  few  other  exceptions  will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  671. 
No  special  rate  is  levied  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to  maice  the  comparison 
complete,  the  cost  of  lighting  and  of  street- watering  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates.  The  amount  spent  for  the  former  service  during 
1900  was  £14,388,  equal  to  about  1  jd.  in  the  £  ;  and  on  street. 
watering  and  sanding  £3,008,  equal  to  ^d.  in  the  £. 

Other  rates  and  charges — for  lighting,  water,  and  other  services — are 
levied  in  many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted 
in  1899^1900  to  £134,533.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of 
rates  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District  Water  and 
Sewerage  Boards,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Campbelltown,  Liverpool, 
and  Richmond,  which,  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected  by  the 
municipalities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  the  sources 
specified  during  1899-1900  was  £340,634,  making,  with  the  sum  already 
mentioned,  £475,177  as  the  total  charge  for  these  special  services.  The 
whole  of  the  city  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
ifetropolitan  Board,  with  the  exception  of  Manly,  where  municipal 
waterworks  have  been  erected. 

The  endowments  and  grants  amounted  to  6*22  per  cent,  of  the  total 
,  the  sum  being  equivalent  to  la.  IJd.  per  head  of  the  total 
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popul«tioa  witJiin  iooorporated  areas,  or  to  9'27  per  oeot,  or  Is.  3Jd.  per 
hud,  excluding  the  iababuants  of  th«  city  of  Sydney.  Tbe  ptxiifortioo 
vbich  «a«h  souree  ot  reveaue  beam  to  the  whole  vazies  eoiuiderably,  u 
the  following  statement  shows  ;• — 


„.^. 

G-»™iE.u^  ^    ah«IUU*    j    ^^^ 

eydnay-^ity    

W-78 
60-2S 
37-45 

'-- 

par  cent. 

IMretnt. 

„        SuburU 

27-40 
23-98 

4-20 
13-17 

B-06 

63-76 

18fl3 

e-«2 

It  will  be  Benn  from  the  table  on  poj^  677  that  the  gross  reveDue  at 
alt  miinicipalitieR,  not  iucluding  the  State  endowment  and  grants,  was 
£6C0,0S7 ;  if  to  this  be  added  the  revi.'nue  of  tbe  Metropolitan  and 
Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerago  fioards,  the  total  will  reach 
£1,000,721.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation, 
and  is  equivalent  to  about  24s.  6Jd,  per  head  of  the  population  residing 
within  tbe  limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  12-66  per  cent,,  or 
2s.  €jd.  in  the  £,  t^  tbe  total  annual  value  of  &I1  ratable  property,  as 
against  an  average  of  4s.  5d.  levied  in  Eogland  and  Wales,  namely, 
5s.  fid.  in  tbe  Meti-opolitao,  and  4s.  Id.  in  other  districts.  These 
amounts,  although  oouJidered  low  in  tbe  countries  mentioned,  do  act  by 
any  means  represent  the  total  municipal  taxation,  as,  in  the  provin«al 
muaicipalitiea,  large  sums  are  coutributed  from  the  protits  on  the  gas, 
-water,  and  other  undertakings  chiefly  controlled  by  these  bodies.  In 
New  South  Wales,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Government 
contributes  Urgely  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  munioipalitieE. 

In  connection  with  the  muuicipal  aooounts  of  tbe  state,  it  may  ber« 
be  explained  that  tbe  returns  furnished  by  the  Councils  are  not  so 
accurate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
given  must  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  that  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  items  of  account,  such  as  transfers  and 
erosa  entiiee,  which  do  not  really  affect  the  revenue  or  expenditure,  ara 
included,  while,  on  the  otbor  hand,  items  which  ought  to  be  included  are 
lelt  out.  These  errors  are  gradually  being  rectJtled,  as  tbe  account*  are 
now  checked  in  the  Statistical  Office  in  a  systematic  manner,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  at  the  preeaat  time.  In  making  comparisons  with  prsTious 
years,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  hear  this  in  mind, 

Tbe  total  expenditure  during  1899-1900  by  the  various  mnnicipalities, 
including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  amounted  to  £744,412,  which  waa 
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£37,4,98  more  than  Ae  raT«uw  rooeiptB.     Hie  i 
Mttj  be  grouped  uader  the  bdlowing  heads : — 


ctpal  expenditur 


a™.u^ 

Percent. 

Saltriea  uid  office  expeoMa  

TS,»*8 

M,795 
302,363 
77,657 
24,623 

69.76* 
136,484 
13,56S 
2.327 
M.SS] 

12-73 

Sanitwy  and  othw  eicpmditure  not  drfrayod 

<nitofgai)enil| 

Paynienta  to  sinking  fundi   

1-88 
032 

1- 

f; 

744,412 

100  00 

Valuers'  and  aaditors'  faes,  legal  expenses,  and  some  other  items  which 
form  part  of  the  coet  of  administration,  are  entered  in  the  municipal 
accounts  undei-  "MiscellaneouB,"  of  which  amount  they  are  estimated  to 
make  up  one  half.  The  totals  of  "Miscellaneous"  have,  therefore,  heeo 
adjusted  in  the  above  and  io  the  neict  three  tables,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  oorrect  statentent  of  the  proportioQ  whicli  eaoh  head  bears  to  the 
whole.  The  total  expenditure  on  sanitary  services  does  not  appear  in  the 
above  table,  as  in  ouuif  municipalities  the  fees  are  paid  to  tiia  con- 

The  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Sydney  in  1901  reached  the  sum  of 
£222,531,  viz.  :— 


^^.^...^ 

.^^. 

Percent. 

HaUriM   and   office   exvemee,    including    Mayor 
£1,000,  ud  udit  £550 

£ 

13,039 
1.192 

£ 

14.231 
117,446 
14.388 

a6,»7« 

6,300 
1,191 

6-40 

LightinK .'. 

lnt»rtonlo.i» 

62.438 
4,540 

30-00 

£ 

Total  Mpmidltan  

222,631 

10000 
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The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  districts 
for  the  year  1899-1900  was  £240,249,  which  may  be  Bubdivided  under 
the  following  heads  :— 


Haul  of  Eipendltun. 


General  works,  aerncee,  ajid  iroprovementB... 


Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

nil«  and  endowments 

Interest  on  loana  and  overdralts 

Paymenta  to  unking  fanda   

Additions  to  plant,  furniture,  Ac 

MiacellaneouB  


Total  expeaditnre    £ 


31,669 

13-lS 

95,094 

30-58 

32,381 

t3-4H 

W7 

0-OG 

30,288 

12-60 

1515 

2,778 

1-16 

1,655 

0-65 

9,062 

4-14 

The  proportioiul  cost  of  administering  these  municipalities  was  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  smallness  of  some  of  the 
districts  is  considered,  the  cost  of  administration  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonably  high. 

The  expenditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of  the  state  for  the 
year  was  £281,632,  which,  divided  under  the  same  headings  aa  those 
.given  for  suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows  -. — 


^... 

P.,™. 

£ 

£ 

48,896 
89,824 
30,888 
24,476 

39,466 
3,1.118 

2,480 
772 

9,697 

....     9,698 

17-36 

wlter^::::;:;::;;:::::::;::::'::;;::::;:::::::::::;;::.*:::;::::::::::: 

t  of  general 

281,632 

100-00 

In  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  country  municipalities  amounted  to  nearly  32  per  cent,  more  than 
those  of  the  suburban  boroughs.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts, 
though  large  in  area,  have  bat  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and 
the  proportion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  etc.,  is  naturally 
much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
surrounding  the  metropotia. 
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The  total  amonnt  of  loans  ntiacd  during  1899-1900  was  £75,403,  and 
£97,134  Was  redeemed  ;  theae  aums  include  additions  to  and  redactions 
of  secured  overdrafts.  The  sinking  funds  were  increased  by  £23,674, 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  unprovided  for  was  reduced  by 
£45,405  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  new  loans  were  mere 
renewals,  opportunity  naturally  being  taken  of  the  general  reductioo  in 
the  rates  of  interest  to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  the  annual 
liability  in  respect  of  interest  charges.  The  total  amount  of  loans, 
apart  from  the  liability  to  the  state  under  the  Country  Towns'  Water 
and  Sewerage  Act,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £2,731,334, 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
funds  a  sum  of  £322,059,  leaving  £2,409,275  not  provided  for.  The 
total  amonnt  authorised  -to  be  borrowed  by  the  municipalities  was  greater 
than  the  amount  actually  mised,  for  in  some  cases  the  full  amount  was 
not  issued,  and  in  others  the  secured  overdraft  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  securities  lodged  with  the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from  3^ 
per  cent. — which  was  carried  by  £208,975^to  8  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  was  only  payable  on  £104 ;  and  the  amount  paid  as  interest 
on  loans  and  overdrafts  during  the  year  was  £138,484.  Adding  to 
the  amount  of  loans  the  unsecured  bank  overdrafts,  £2^9,660,  on  which 
rates  vary  from  4  to  8^  per  cent,  a  total  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness 
of  £2,960,994  is  found,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  4*68  per  cent. — 
viz.,  4-31  per  cent  on  the  loans  of  the  city  of  Sydney  ;  476  per  cent,  on 
those  of  the  suburban  municipalities  ;  and  5'47  per  cent,  on  those  of  the 
country  mouici polities.  The  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living  in 
municipalities  amounts  to  £3  15b.  Id.,  or,  if  allowance  be  made  for  sink- 
ing funds,  £3  7h.  2d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  3s.  4^d.  per 
head.  These  sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities, 
are  by  no  means  formidable.  The  following  are  the  outstanding  loans  of 
the  city  of  Sydney  at  the  close  of  1900  : — 


Whanfloktad. 

Fund. 

Amoant 

lUie. 

When  due. 

syi-^ 

20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
60,000 
35,000 
200,000 
100,000 
40,000 
35,000 
200,000 
250,000 
300,000 
1SO,000 

6 
6 

4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
31 

i^SS ;;:;::::;::: 

Moore-street  lutprovement.. 
Public  Markets    

•1913 

«jdB«y  

£ 

Total 

1,410,000 
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Of  the  total  debentnraft,  £1,110,000  kre  r«i»wable  ti,  matniil?  od 
tlie  authority  of  the  Beveral  Acts,  the  partionUr  loMu  being  denoted  in 
the  table  by  an  aateriek.  Sulking  funds  hare  \ieea  establiahad  in 
eonDectim  witii  uioxt  (^  the  iMuea,  the  agf^ngate  amount  of  wfaicJi,  at 
the  (lod  of  1900,  was  ^31 1,086.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  <(uoted 
above,  the  city  of  Sydney  was  empowered  in  1896  to  raise  £250,000 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  electric  lighting  plant  The  outetwading 
loans  and  secured  overdrottB  of  the  other  municipalities  range  from 
£67,400  to  £104. 

The  subjoiiW  statement  indicates  those  municipalities  which  had 
contracted  liabilities  amounting  to  £5,000  and  over  at  the  banning  of 
1900.     Unsecured  overdrafts  have  not  been  taken  into  account : — 


Honlelpdit]'.     1    AdWDDt 

MtmldpJll,. 

MonWpItt,. 

M^ 

ADimndile 

Aihfteld  

»'■■■■-■■ 

£ 

1,41 0,«» 
■       17,000 

BsioOO 

11,000 

!:K 

10,0» 

B.as 

36,7M 

e,sw 
<im 

18.000 
30,000 

mi  140 

Walcrloo      

WBverlej    

»* 

a.wo 

17,«>» 

salooo 

U,M7 

isIti? 

Uttpnr  

Uvtrpoo]     

ttaltluid,  Kut  . . 

HiJUuid,  We«t.. 
UenwolhBT    .... 

GS40O 

SSlS^- :::::::; 

Nmrnwden 

MewtwUt   

Onaga     

PKTHartU 

ShR-waod.      - 

JSlSi?"^.:: 
SISST::::;::: 

Cm^bury    .... 

t.l«MT« 

8;ooo 

loiooo 
ijooo 

10.000 

ftlooo 

■!:S 

12,000 

Bourko 

8,000 

1S,81! 

u/00 

0,100 

BrokeDHill    .... 

MOHIUU   

Ooulbura..:"!:! 

North  Sydney  ,, 
PuenhuD 

H«tai^8 

OruivUle 

Humilton 

lUivivn,  Centnl 

Invtrrtl    

KMootniM  

Llmio™   

T,tSO 
M.NO 

W0.B5g 

ToUI,  Oountrj.. 
OimIidT<>U>l..< 

Bt.F.Wr'B 

i,;si,Mt 

Of  the  total  amount,  £1,344,004  was  raised  in  London  ;  £1,368,481 
in  Sydney  or  locally  ;  and  £16,849  in  Victoria.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  £1,110,000  raised  in  London  by  the  City  Council,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  other  municipal  authorities  have  relied  obietly  on  the 
marketH  of  the  state  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 
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Against  He  debt  of  X1,58S,233,  which  incluclM  £U4,652,  ttwamonnt 
of  tbe  oet  overdraft  at  the  tmd  of  1900,  ths  city  of  Byiuey  [toiaeeaed 
aMoU  approxiouttely  amouiiting  to  ^£3,533,669,  made  up  m  follows  : — 

£ 
Value  of  mwle  roadi  uid  streets,  not  induiliiig  value  of  laniL.    1,476,600 

Land,  Buildings,  ftc 1,581,773 

Sals-yard.  75,000 

l*Unt,  (torea,  and  matMiaU S4,687 

Sinking  fuuda    311,086 

Outsttadiug  rates 11,964 

Sundry  debtors  and  caah  in  band 1,627 

Lioan  account  balances 40,082 

Total £3,K^660 

Taking  the  a»eta  at  ^£3,533,669,  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  Sydnejr 
would  aruoant  to  aboot  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  aa«ets. 

In  addition  to  the  current  loane  and  overdrafts  secured  by  mortgage, 
etc,  to  the  amount  of  £1,321,334,  xhown  in  the  table  on  page  682,  the 
suburban  and  country  municipalities  were,  on  the  6th  February,  1900, 
also  indebted  for  unsecured  bank  overdrafts  to  the  amount  of  £85,008, 
and  on  contracts,  etc,  to  a  further  amount  of  £61,387,  makinga  current 
indebtedness  of  £1,467,929,  or  nearly  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
general  rate  levied  in  1900-1  ;  but  an  annual  sum  of  £17,960  in 
the  aggregate  was  also  payable  by  twenty-seven  municipalities  for 
waterworks,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  on  page  685.  The  sum  of 
£496,616  set  down  below  is  the  value  criE  the  worics,  on  which  this 
annual  liability  is  payable. 

The  assets  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  on  the  6th 
February,  1900,  were  as  follow  : — 

£ 

Roada  and  atreeta,  not  including  land   4,008,300 

TowqHbIU,  other  buildings,  and  land 470,121 

Waterworks  {oon«trvct«dl>]r  Government)  £406,616  

Water-works  (conatructed  without  Government  aid)  71,407 

Oas-woika  and  electric-lighting  plant    214,348 

Sale-yards    23.871 

Wharves  27,383 

Sewerage 71,913 

nant,  atoras,  fumitnre,  and  material  64,960 

Sinkiag  funds 10.073 

Piud  depoeita  and  current  bauk  baUnBea Bl,369 

OutatandiDg  general  aud  otber  rates,  etc 175.186 

Government  endowments  and  grant*  accrued 12,031 

Sundry  acconnts  due 15,684 

Caahin  hand  1,673 

Total £0,309,022 

The  large  amount  of  outstanding  rates,  £175,186,  is  in  great  part 
DMwle  up  of  accumuIatioDB  ou  unimproved  properties,  the  owners  of 
whioh  eonnot  be  (jaced. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  inoorporated  districts  outside  the  bound- 
ariM  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would,  apart  from  the  annual  liability  for 
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waterworks,  appear  to  be  only  27-71  per  cent,  of  the  total  aasets.  ThiH 
coosideratioii  of  municipalities  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  reveal 
the  fact  that  some  are  struggling  under  a  load  of  debt  which  is  well  nigh 
insupportable. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  forty-one  metropolitan  municipalities  is  a 
question  which  has  lately  attracted  some  attention,  and  various  schemes 
bavebeon  suggested,  some  for  the  uniScation  of  these  municipal i ties  under 
one  central  administration,  leaving,  perhaps,  certain  matters  still  to  local 
authorities,  the  number  of  which  would  be  reduced  ;  and  others  merely 
proposing  to  anite  two  or  three  adjacent  municipalities.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  administration  would 
be  effected  by  such  a  unification,  as  the  aalai-ies  at  present  paid  are  not 
on  a  lavish  scale  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  increased  efficiency  would 
be  attuned,  and  the  expenditure  on  works  and  improvements  reduced. 
Interest-charges  on  loans  would  certainly  be  considerably  lessened ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  rates  during  the  last  few  years,  a  further 
saving  of  £3,500  would  result  if  the  £763,805  owing  by  the  suburban 
municipalities  carried  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  city  of  Sydney  ; 
and  in  view  of  t!ie  increased  importance  and  more  economical  working 
of  a  Greater  Sydney,  a  further  reduction  in  the  rates  o£  future  loans, 
either  renewals  or  for  fresh  enterprises,  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Municipal  Association  of  Kew  South  Wales  was  formed  in  1883, 
to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  municipal  bodies.  In  the 
first  j'ear  there  were  63  Councils  subscribing,  while  in  1900  the  number 
was  145.  The  Mayor  of  Sydney  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Associition. 
Advice  is  given  to,  and  legal  opinions  obtained  for  the  members  on 
debatable  points  arising  under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  a  general  meeting 
is  held  annually  in  Sydney,  usually  in  the  month  of  September. 

Water  Supply  for  Codntet  Towms. 

The  Country  Towns'  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  assisting  municipalities  to  construct  general 
systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  To  the  end  of  November,  1901, 
36  Municipal  Councils,  including  Bichraond,  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  offered  as  regards  the  foitner  service.  With  respect  to 
sewerage,  however,  none  of  the  Councils  had  profited  by  the  prorisions  of 
the  Act;  but  those  of  Lismore  and  Hay  had  taken  steps  in  that  direction, 
having  arranged  for  complete  sewerage  systems.  The  amount  required 
for  carrying  out  the  works  is  advanced  by  the  State.  The  municipality, 
however,  has  the  option  of  supervising  and  constructing  the  works, 
failing  which  the  Government  undertakes  these  duties.  Under  the 
original  Act,  the  sum  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balances,  each  annual 
instalment  to  be  equal  to  C  per  cent,  of  the  total  coat,  and  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
works  to  the  municipality  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  nranicipalitiea 
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which  had  contracted  liabilitien  in  reepect  of  wat«r  supply  works  were 
unable  to  comply  with  theite  conditions,  the  Qovernment,  in  1894, 
passtid  an  amending  Act  which  granted  them  more  favourable  termB, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  reduced  to  3J  per  cent.,  and  the  yearly  repay- 
ments fixed  at  a  maximum  of  100. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  works  completed  and  handed  over 
by  the  Government  at  the  31st  December,  1900,  with  the  amounts  ex- 
pended,and  the  sums  payable  annually  for  the  periodof  one  hundred  years, 
tho  first  repayments  having  become  due  within  twelve  months  of  various 
dates  ranging  from  the  3lBt  December,  1892,  to  the  3lBt  December, 
1 900.  In  the  calculation  of  these  repayments,  the  interest  on  the  expen- 
diture has  been  added,  and  any  payments  by  the  Councils,  as  well  as 
sums  remitted  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  have  been  deducted  : — 


UanldpiUlt^. 


11.M6 

is,ies 


The  Manly  works  are  included  in  this  table,  as,  although  they  were 
constructed  under  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880, 
the  more  favourable  terms  of  the  Country  Towns  Acts  were  granted  in 
this  cose.  In  the  case  of  Coonamble,  a  sum  of  .£53  lis.  is  payable 
annually  for  water  supplied  by  a  Government  artesian  bore. 

At  Forbes,  Hay,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  were  constructed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table  is  not  the 
actual  coat  of  the  works,  but  the  Government  valuation.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  works  have  been  constructed  at  Condobolin, 
Cootamundra,  Junee,  Forkes,  and  Tamworth,  but  these  have  not  yet 
been  handed  over  to  the  Councils ;  while  at  Berry,  Cobar,  Moree, 
Mudgee,  and  Wellington  the  works  are  not  yet  complete.  The  following 
table  shows  the  expenditure  on  all  works  not  handed  over : — 


Mo-idpdl^. 

3i«*D«™.ber. 
1900. 

llQ»lcip.Ut>-. 

Eipendltnro  to 

SliTDocernbtr. 
1900, 

■Utv 

G.MS 

«;oi4 

■nraiKorili 

W«Uinp«.  

Total 

6.919 

HOIH 

lT«,Me 

*  Addition*  t«  tilMini  work*. 
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Nine  Munknpfil  Councils  bave  ooastrocted  works  out  of  their  omi 
nocmrces,  bot  the  Madgee  Council  has  now  arronged  £or  Hw  conatracrtioB 
of  n«w  works  bjr  tb«  Oovemment.  The  eiitimRted  nJaes  of  tite  irorka 
constmctod  by  the  mnnicipalitim  on  the  6tJi  Felvnary,  1900,  ircve  M 
follow  : — 


».«»w. 

nJBfc 

"ST" 

1» 

i. 

Total    ..< 

Tl.*07 

Ptrnttli    

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton  were  oon- 
strnoted  by  a  private  company  ander  a  special  A.ct  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1866. 

SEWBHAae   WoBKS. 

As  prevjouriy  mentioned,  only  two  Manicipal  Coanoils  have  made 
any  move  towards  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  providing  for  tiK 
careying  out  of  sewerage  works  in  comitry  towm.  The  Councils  in 
question  are  thoee  of  Liaraore  and  Hay,  and  they  have  takon  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  the  respective  towns  being  provided  with  complete 
sewerage  syatems.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below  ibaX 
sewerage  systems  are  in  existence  in  several  places  ;  bot  tJiese  hare 
beenconstnictedalt(^;etherapartfrom  the  Act,  and,  with  few  exceptioss, 
the  operations  have  been  on  a  minor  scale.  The  general  system  of  seweragn 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  anpenede 
the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the  suburban  districts,  and  scwoe  of  the 
sewers  already  constructed  will  eventually  form  part  of  the  general 
scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  part  of  the 
sewerage  constructed  by  tlie  city  of  Sydney  and  the  Municipalities  «f 
Ashtield,  Balmain,  Darlington,  K<«th  Sydney,  Redfern,  and  Waterloo. 
The  coat  of  sewerage  not  taken  over  was  as  follows: — 


HanidptWy. 

I«i|1h. 

■si 

1 

MuaMtantr. 

\j«Kai. 

■8 

I 

li'  is 
i'so 

1    19 

o'ss 

lllTSO 
4,(00 

4.rES 

"T'f 

i'is 

o'ja 
0  to 

0    M 

IMd 

K»itt«.«.  Wert 

RorthSyJiier  

W.WBW.K*    

(M 

T«J  

' 

71,011 

Ooulbum  
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Oai  and  Electric  Liaantia  Works. 
The  Municipolitiee  Act  anthorisea  the  constmction  of  worka  for 
public  lightiDg,  b^  gaa  or  ofchcrwiBe,  and  gives  the  power  to  provide 
private  consumers  with  gns ;  but  aa  r^ards  electric  lighting  this  cannot 
be  done  without  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  The  following  state- 
ment shovs  the  municipalities  which  have  constrncted  gas-works,  and 
the  raise  of  the  same  in  Febmaiy,  1900  : — 


»»ridl*]lv. 

Valwol 

Wocfci. 

M^a«^,^  

* 

1  »a 

LtaDon 

tiM -* 

Similar  information  ia  given  below  of  i 
«rect«d  electrio-ligheiDg  plant ; — 


cipalities  which  have 


Hon 

oiF^tr. 

'■^.^ 

'•'•r"'- 

1        TlllHOf 

w,om 

!   .u 

ToUl 

■;      wwo 

' 

As  tinudj  mentioned,  the  city  of  Sydn^  has  obtained  powers  to 
erect  an  eleotric-Ii^tiag  plant,  and  to  raise  a  lo«i  of  £250,000  for 
this  piupose.  At  the  end  of  1900,  however,  no  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  as  to  the  best  waj  of  carrying  out  tb»  city  lighUng  by 
electricity.  The  following  mnnicipalities  are  supplied  wi^  electric 
li|^  by  private  companiee : — C'antertmry  (patt  of  streets),  Enfield, 
Brokan  Hill  (house*  only),  and  Uoss  Yale. 

Roads  and  Streets. 
The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Sydney,  at  the  end  of  1900,  was  116  miles.  Practically  all  the  road- 
ways were  formed,  ktrrbed,  and  either  wood-blocked  or  metalled  ;  the 
area  laid  down  of  the  former  material  was  73  acres,  excluuTe  of  20,000 
square  yards  of  wood-blocking  laid  by  the  Government  at  Circular  Quay. 
The  value  to  the  city  of  tftese  streets  was  entimated  at  .£1,476,600, 
which  sum  included  £15fi,000  for  foot^ths,  viz. :— Asphalted,  £60,000 ; 
and  Staged,  £96,000.  Througliont  the  snburbs  the  extent  of  roads 
and  streets  was  about  1,442  miles,  of  which  773  miles  were  metalled, 
ballasted,  or  gravelled,  214  miles  formed  only,  98  miles  cleared  and 
drained,  1 1 7  miles  cleared  only,  and  340  miles  natural  surface ;  and  the 
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approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with  footpaths,  culverts,  bridgei^ 
and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  £2,123,600.  In  tLe  other  maui- 
cipalities  there  were  1,517  milea  of  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled 
roads  and  streets,  1,107  formed  only,  446  miles  cleared  and  drained, 
1,090  cleared  only,  and  1,713  miles  natural  surface ;  in  all  5,873  miles, 
the  value  of  these  ioiprofements  being  estimated  at  £1,974,700,  which, 
however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  sum.  Govermneut 
roads  have,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  been  excluded  from  these 
totals ;  nor  is  the  value  of  land  occupied  token  into  account,  but  the 
latter  may  be  set  down  at  £3,403,100. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan 
area  came  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supply  and 
sewen^  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  the  control 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  the  supply  was  totally  ioadeqaate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  while  the  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionable  and 
inefficient.  Several  of  the  suburban  Councils  had  also  constructed  locaT 
systems,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  1867  a  Royfd  Commifision  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  proposals  for  supplying  water  to  tlie  city  and  suburbs.  Two  years 
later,  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the  OommissionerH 
submitted  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  "  Upper  Kepean 
scheme."  A  second  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1875  to  report 
on  a  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
was  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  now  being 
carried  out.  As  much  controversy  was  evoked  by  the  recommendations 
of  these  Commissions,  the  Government  obtained  the  services  of  an 
engineer  from  England,  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  he 
apgiroved  of  the  systems  proposed  and  recommended  them  for  adoption, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1880  to  authorise  the  works  being  carried  out. 
The  fii-st  contract  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  water  supply 
works  was  undertaken  in  Kovember,  1879,  and  that  of  sewerage  in 
August,  1880. 

In  March,  1888,  the  water  supply  works  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Government  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  Administration, 
under  the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewer^ 
age,  to  regulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  services  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  including  those  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council  The 
management  of  the  former  service  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May, 
1868,  and  of  the  latter  in  September,  1889.  The  total  length  of  water 
mains  taken  over  was  355  miles,  while  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  this  had 
increased  to  1,119  miles,  exclusive  of  trunk  mains.  There  wore  70 J  miles 
of  sewers  in  1889,  lengthened  to  516  miles  in  1901.  The  Board  consists 
of  seven  memberB,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  two 
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by  the  City  Council,  aud  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  muDicipalities 
within  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  are  aopplied  with  water.  The 
Board  is  Eiubject  to  the  funeral  control  of  the  MiiiiBt«r  for  Works — a 
provision  considered  necessary,  as  the  Government  were  advancing  the 
whole  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  the  amount  so 
advanced  constituting  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State. 

ilETROPOLiTAs  Water  Supply. 

As  early  as  IdSO  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
the  City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  watw  and  sewerage  works, 
and  a  system  of  wat«r  supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany 
Swamps  was  adopted.  By  this  scheme  the  waters  of  the  stream  draining 
these  swamps  were  intercepted  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay. 
A  pumping  plant  was  erected  here,  and  the  water  raised  to  Crown- 
street  Reservoir,  141  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  thence  the  water 
was  pumped  into  Faddington  Reservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  214  feet 
above  sea-Iovel ;  and  to  Woollahra,  282  feet  above  sea-level.  The  cost 
of  thext:  works  was  £1,719,56>'>.  This  system  has  since  been  superseded, 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Upper  Nepean  scheme  "  alrpady  referred  to,. 
which  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  0.  Moriarty, 
M.I.C.E.  Theworkswere  made  available  in  1888,  and  have  been  found 
aniple  to  provide  a  constant  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing 
population  of  Sydney  and  suburl^. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and 
Cordeaux  Kivers,  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  a  catchment 
enjoying  a  copious  and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at 
a  height  of  437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  tiows 
through  a  series  of  conduits — partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal,  and  in 
places  wrought-iron  aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of  supply.  Here  a  storage  reservoir 
has  been  constructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  of  1,297  acre!",  and 
capable  of  holding  about  11.392,713,000  gallons,  of  which  7,324,343,000 
are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  top  water-level  is 
195  feet  above  sea-level.  The  dam  ia  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  is  carried  to  a  maximum  height  of  85'6T  feet ;  it  contains  some 
2,591, fl50  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  and  its  water  face  is  covered  with 
heavy  bluestono  pitching.  Tlie  conduit*  above  Prospect  Reservoir  have- 
a  ctipacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  miles  below  this 
i-eservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  equals  a  mtiximum  of 
50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  1 1  miles  the  pipes  have  a  capacity 
of  17-5milliongallotis  daily.     In  this  work  there  arc  : — 

Tunocli 11(1  miles. 

OpencflimU MJ      „ 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  3  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft.  diameter  .„      5|      „ 
L'ant-iron  piiiva,  4S  iu.,  42  in.,  and  30  in.  diameter 13        „ 
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From  Prospect  the  water  flows  5  miled  by  open  canal  to  the  Pipe 
Head  Easin,  thenoe  5  miles  by  6-£eet  wrooght-iron  pipes  to  the  Potta' 
Hill  Balance  HeBervoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100  millioD  gallons,  and 
covers  24^  acres.  This  reservoir  ■was  designed  to  tide  over  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  supply  from  Prospect,  am  well  as  to  prevent  flncrtaKtion 
at  the  head  of  pressure.  The  duplication  of  the  C-ft.  pipe  between  tfae 
Basin  and  Potts'  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  .£70,206,  was  recommended,  in  July, 
1897,  by  the  Public  Works  Conunittee,  as  also  tbe  raising  of  the  sides  of 
the  canal  between  Prospect  and  the  Basin,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to 
fifty-three  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  £39,112.  At 
Potts'  Hill  the  water  passes  through  a  aeries  of  copper-gauze  soreens,  and  is 
then  conducted  by  two  48-in.  mains  into  Sydney.  At  LewishMn  a  biftir- 
cation  takes  place  in  one  of  these  mains ;  one  branch  supplying  the  Peter- 
sham Reservoir,  the  other  continuing  to  Crown-street.  The  Petershun 
Reservoir  is  166  feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2,157,000  gallons.  The  new  48-in.  main,  laid  in  1893,  from 
Potts'  Hill  direct  to  Crown-street,  is  worked  alternately  with  the  old. 
These  two  trunk  mains  are  connected  at  Petersham  as  an  intermediate 
spot.  The  Crown-street  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  Prospect.  It  is  of 
brick  and  contains  3|  million  gallons,  the  top  water-level  being  141  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  Owing  to  the  topogiaphical  configuration  of  Uie 
reticulated  area,  pumping  for  tbe  purpose  of  supplying  tbe  upper  sones 
has  largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  4,721^  million  gallMiB,or 
nearly  59'93  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply,  were  thus  raised  during  tbe 
twelve  months  ended  June,  1901.  At  Crown-street  is  situated  the  main 
pumping  station,  where  are  erected  three  set«  of  compound  high-duty 
pumping  engines,  viz.,  two  Wortbingtons,  and  one  deaigued  and  erected 
by  the  Mort's  Dock  and  Engineering  Company.  No.  1  Wortliington  is 
capable  of  raising  400,000  gallons  per  hour  to  th6  Centennial  Park 
Reservoir,  which  is  104  feet  above  Crown-street  No.  2  Worthington 
-can  raise  210,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Woollahra  Reservoir,  140  feet 
above  Crown-street,  and  of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity  ;  or,  if  necessary, 
200,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waverley  Reservoir,  which  is  220  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  pumps,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,087,000  gallons. 
No.  3  (Mort's)  is  capable  of  raising  100,000  galldns  per  hour  to  the 
Waverley  tanks.  A  new  covered  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  17,000,000 
gallons,  has  been  constructed  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  a  height  of  tt45 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  larger  bulk  of  water  within  the  city 
limits.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  largest  service  tank  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  At  Ashfield  there  is  a  100,000  gallon  wrought-irou  tank 
at  an  elevation  of  223  feet  above  sea-level  This  tank  is  fed  from  the 
Woollahra  Reservoir  by  the  Petersham  trunk  main,  and  supplier  the 
higher  parts  of  the  district. 

North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts'  Hill,  vid  Ryde,  where 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2,116,000  gallons,  from  which  the  water 
is  pumped  into  a  million  gallon  tank  at  Ryde  village,  234  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  main,  into  a  pair  of  tanks,  of 
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a  joint  capacity  of  3,000,000  galions,  at  Chatswood,  at  an  elevation  of 
370  feet  above  high-water  mark.  A  email  pumping  plant  hae  been 
erected  at  Cbatswood,  and  iillfi  two  tanks  of  1,000,000  and  40,000 
gallons'  capacity  at  Wahroongah,  7i  miles  distant,  at  an  elevation  of 
720  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  £rom  Wahroongah  the  water  flowe  as  far 
as  Homsby,  L  H  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Poi-t  Jackson.  A  concrete 
reservoir  of  a  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  has  been  constructed  at  Fymble. 
From  this  reaervoir  the  districts  between  Pymble  and  Chatswood  are 
served,  thus  reducing  the  abnormal  pressure  by  reason  of  the  supply 
being  from  so  great  a.  height  as  Wahroongah. 

The  diiitricts  of  Campbelltown  and  Liverpool  are  supplied  from  the 
main  canal  by  gravitation.  At  the  latter  place,  a  1,000,000-gallon  earthen 
reservoir  has  been  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  any 
interruption  in  the  flow  from  the  canal.  Other  districts  lying  nearer 
Sydney,  as  Smithfield,  Granville,  Auburn,  and  Rookwood,  are  also  sup- 
plied en  route;  and  at  Smithfield  there  is  a  100,000-gallon  concrete 
tank,  the  top  water  of  which  is  176  feet  above  sea^leveL  At  Fenshurat 
there  are  two  tanks  270  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  which  has  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  gallons,  and  the  other  of  200,000  gallons.  These  tanks  are 
iilled  by  a  Worthington  pumping  plant  at  Carlton,  which  has  a  raisLng 
power  of  30,000  gallons  per  hour.  Works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
town  of  Camden,  from  a  point  on  the  canal  near  Kenny  Hill,  were  com- 
pleted in  October,  1899,  and  the  scheme  has  proved  satisfactory.  The 
farthest  point  south  so  far  reached  by  the  reticulation  is  Sandringham, 
distant  10  miles  from  Bedfem  Railway  Station;  so  that  the  Sydney 
water  supply  covers  a  range  of  23  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
length  of  the  mains,  exclusive  of  trunk  mains  and  reticulations  which 
have  become  obsolete,  is  1,119  miles. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  service  reservoirs  is  as  under  : — 

Soath  Sydney    12e,»M,000  g^tona. 

North  Sydney   7,656,000      „ 

Total   m,650,000      „ 

The  weekly  chemical  analysis  made  by  the  Government  Analyst 
eontinues  to  show  that  the  water  is  perfectly  suitable  for  all  purposes 
of  a  town  water  supply. 

The  number  of  houses  connected  with  the  metropolitan  water  supply 
on  the  30th  June,  1901,  was  98,298,  and  the  number  of  persons 
tiupplied,  491,000.  The  average  daily  consumption  during  the  year 
ended  June,  1901,  was  21.582,677  gallons,  equivalent  to  219  gallons 
per  house,  and  to  43'99  gallons  per  head  of  population  supplied.  The 
total  amount  supplied  during  the  year  was  no  less  than  7,877^  million 
gallons,  exclusive  of  about  88J  million  gallons,  valued  at  £4,454,  sup- 
plied free  of  charge  under  meterage  to  public  hospitals,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  parks,  while  about  312;^  million  gallons,  valued  at  £15,625, 
were  also  supplied  free  for  street-watering  and,  in  cases  where  no 
sewers  were  available,  for  gutter-flushing. 
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The  rate  levied  for  water  is  7d.  in  the  £  in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
with  the  exception  of  the  north ernmoat  suburbs  beyond  Chatswood, 
wliere  the  rate  is  Is.,  while  Is,  is  the  charge  for  1,000  gallons  by  meter, 
■with  1b,  6d.  beyond  Chatawood.  The  revenue  from  the  Water  Service 
Branch  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  was  £203,348,  and  the 
expenditure  £201,603,  of  which  £32,469  was  for  maintenance,  X16,801 
for  management,  £149,131  for  interest  on  loans,  and  £3,202  depreciation 
accoant.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  £7,732  in  the  revenue  ae 
compared  with  1900. 

After  allowing  for  loans  and  advances  from  Government  to  the 
amount  of  £4,22(»,.152  ;  the  City  Council  Water  Fund  and  Debentures, 
£455,927;  rates  overpaid,  £155;  and  other  liabilities,  £75,247  ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  for  the  value  of  the  water  supply  works,  lands,  and 
buildings,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  plant,  £4,677,217  ;  the  amount 
due  for  rates,  etc.,  £27,259 ;  for  the  value  of  stores,  working  plant, 
and  tools,  £36,559  ;  and  for  other  assets,  £14,203,— the  balance-sheet 
on  the  30th- June,  1901,  showed  a  sum  of  £3,357  at  the  credit  of  the 
revenue  account.  The  net  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June, 
1901,  showed  a  return  of  3'29  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  debt  of 
£4,676,479.  The  rates  of  interest  payable  are  3'5  per  cent,  on  the 
loan  expenditure  by  the  State,  and  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  municipal 
debentures  taken  over.  The  Boai-d,  howevei',  do  not  debit  their  account 
witJi  interest  on  the  City  Council  Water  Fund,  £375,927,  on  the  ground 
that  this  expenditure  was  made  from  i-ates  contributed  by  the  citizens, 
and  they,  therefore,  show  a  return  of  3-58  per  cent,  for  the  year  1900-01 
instead  of  3-29  per  cent,  set  down  below.  The  mtes  for  the  other 
years  differ  for  the  same  reason.  The  Royal  Commission  which 
investigated  the  aflairs  of  the  Board  in  1897  recommended  that  the 
Government  should  definitely  determine  the  amount  of  the  capital 
debt  on  which  interest  should  be  set  aside  ;  bat  up  to  February,  1901, 
tliis  had  not  been  carried  into  eflect. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  during 
which  the  Board  was  in  operation  :— 
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The  amounts  of  the  capital  debt,  1895-6,  1896-7,  1897-8,  1898-9, 
1899-1900,  and  1900-01  do  not  include  £32,341,  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  offices  chargeable  to  the  Water  Supply  Branch,  as  the  Board 
charge  inatend  working  expenses  with  rent  on  the  new  offices. 

As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  district  durin;;;  the  year  ended  June,  1 901,  was  4399  gallons. 
During  the  eighteen  months  ended  June,  1896,  the  supply  averaged 
37-39  gallons;  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  39-02  gallons.  For 
the  years  ended  June,  189S,  1899,  and  1900  the  daily  average  was  39-52 
gallons,  39-80  gallons,  and  41  -30  gallons  respectively. 

The  Hukter  District  Water  Supply. 

The  water  supply  works  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were  constructed  by 
the  Government,  under  the  prorisions  of  the  Country  Towns'  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.  In  1892,  under  the  authority 
of  a  special  Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  simUar  lines  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  number  of 
members  also  being  the  same — three  being  nominated  by  the  Grovemor, 
one  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Newcastle,  two  by  the  adjacent 
munieipalitieji,  and  one  by  the  municipalities  of  East  and  West  Mait- 
land  and  Morpeth.  The  following  municipalities  were  proclaimed 
within  tlie  area  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  :— Adamstown,  Carrington, 
Hamilton,  Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  East  Maitland,  West  Maitland, 
Merewether,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg,  Wallsend,  Waratah,  and 
Wickham,  besides  the  unincorporated  townships  of  Minmi,  Cockle  Creek, 
and  Boolaroo. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  district  is  pumped  from  ihe  Hunter 
Kiver,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  np  stream  from  the  Belmore  Bridge, 
West  Maitland.  The  pumping  engines  are  situated  above  flood  level, 
on  a  hill  about  44  chains  from  the  river.  At  the  pumping  station 
there  is  a  settling  tank  of  1,390,300  gallons  ;  also  four  alter  bed(<,  100 
feHt  by  100  feet  each,  a  clear  water  tank  of  589,500  gallons  capacity, 
and  a  storage  rewrt-oir  of  172,408,100  gallons  available  capacity.  The 
fiUercil  water  is  pumped  from  the  clear  water  tank  into  two  summit 
reservoirs,  one  at  Enat  Maitland  and  one  at  Buttai,  The  former  is 
connected  by  a  10-inch  cast-iron  main  about  4i  miles  in  length, 
with  a  capacity  of  463,430  gallons,  and  supplies  East  Maitland,  West 
Maitland.  Morpeth,  and  neighbouring  places.  Buttai  reservoir  is  fed 
by  two  rising  mains,  one  riveted  steel  pipe,  20J  inches  diameter,  and 
ft  !5-inch  cast-iron  main,  5*  miles  in  length,  and  baa  a  capacity  of 
1.051,010  gallons,  the  districts  supplied  being  Newcastle,  Carrington, 
WickJiam,  Hamilton,  Waratah,  Merewether,  Adamstown,  New  limb- 
ton,  Lnmbton,  Wallsend,  Plattsbui^,  Minini,  and  Cockle  Creek.  In 
six  of  these  districts  the  reservoirs  are  supplied  by  gravitation,  viz., 
Minmi  (62,000  gallons),  Hamilton  (403,000  gallons),  Wallaend  (452,000 
gallons),  Newcastle  (523,000  gallons),  Lambton  (402,000  gallons),  and 
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Obelisk  Hill,  Newcastle  (137,000  gallons).  On  the  bill  at  Newcastle 
there  is  also  a  high-level  iron  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons, 
which  ia  supplied  by  a  small  pumping  engine  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
Newcastle  reaervoir. 

The  length  of  the  mains  when  the  Board  was  established  was  I05f 
miles,  which  had  been  increased  to  149i  miles  by  the  30bh  June,  1901. 
Th«se  figures  are  oxclnsive  of  the  lengths  of  suction,  rising,  and  gravita- 
tion mains,  which  amounted  to  34^  miles  on  the  date  last  mentioned. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
supply,  no  sewerage  works  having  yet  been  begun.  Particulare  relating 
to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below.  The  maximum  rate 
of  Is.  in  the  £  ia  levied  throughout  the  district.  The  expenditure  for 
1900-01  includes  £4,328,  the  instdment  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
reconstruction  of  renewable  works ; — 
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22,551  I  8,421  17,100 

23,591  j  3,848  19,200 

2.1.467  1  4,660  23,300 

23,362  6,246  31,200 

23,984  '  6,931  \  34,700 

29,099  7,475  1  37,400 

30,880  7,920  39,600 

30,723  I  8,423  I  42,100 

30,943  I  9,086  45,430 


419,600  j  152,350,000 
518,000  I  139,084,000 
607,000  222,062,000 
731,000  286,980,000 
781,000  '  235.067,000 
869,000  317,184,000 
900,000  331,651,000 
,005,200  I  :M6,SS9,a» 


By  the  Act  of  1892,  and  an  amending  Act  passed  in  1894,  the  ct^ital 
debt  was  to  be  liquidated  by  annual  instalments  distributed  over  100 
years,  interest  being  reckoned  at  3^  per  cent.  In  November,  1897, 
however,  a  further  amending  Act  was  passed,  abrogating  the  repay- 
ment of  expenditure  on  "  permanent  works,"  and  leaving  the  number 
of  annual  inataJmente  in  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  "  renewable  works" 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  from  year  to  year. 

Evidence  given  before  a  Boyal  Commission  which  sat  in  189?  showed 
that  the  Bo^  estimated  their  deficiency  on  the  working  for  five  yeus 
at  .£26,700,  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  the  sinkii^ 
funds  prescribed  by  the  previous  Acte.  It  was  urged  by  the  Boaid 
that  so  much  of  the  capital  debt  should  be  remitted  aa  would  bring 
down  the  amount  of  interest  to  such  a  sum  an  would  be  covered  by  tin 
prospective  revenue. 
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The  oapital  cost  for  1900-01,  given  in  th«  above  table,  is  based  upon 
the  statemeiit  referred  by  the  Mioiater  for  Works  to  the  Board  far 
report,  in  accordance  with  the  proviuone  of  the  36th  section  of  the 
Aiuending  Act,  and  the  debt  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

Bjchhoxd  Watbr  Scpplt. 
The  municipa^ty  of  Richmond  availed  itself  of  the  Country  Towns' 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  carried  out  a  scheme  of  water 
supply.  The  local  Municipal  Council  administered  the  service  until 
May,  1893,  when  it  was  temporarily  transferred,  pending  the  obtaining 
of  legal  powers,  to  the  Jfetropolitan  Board.  As  only  the  premises 
of  those  pentoniiwho  signed  an  agreement  to  take  the  water  can  be  rated, 
the  revenue  from  the  service  is  greatly  restricted.  The  accounts  are 
kept  sepamte  from  those  of  the  metropolitan  supply.  A  small  pumping 
plant  was  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawkesbuiy,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Grose  and  the  Nepean,  as  well  as  a  circular  brick  tank 
having  a  capacity  of  225,000  gallons,  the  top  water  being  206  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  capital  cost  of  the  service,  togetlter  with  the  rates  struck 
and  the  liability  against  such,  are  shown  hereunder ; — 
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The  figures  shown  for  1893  are  for  the  seven  months  from  1st  June 
to  31et  December  only,  while  those  for  1895-6  cover  the  eighteen 
months  from  lat  January,  1&95,  to  30th  Jane,  1896. 

Metropolitan  Seweicage  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and 
in  1S89,  the  date  of  trsnsfsr  to  the  Board,  Uiere  were,  as  stated  on  a 
previous  page,  70^  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  All  these 
old  sewere  are  being  gradually  renovated  and  repaired,  the  cost  being 
provided  fimn  revenue.  The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is  con- 
siderably lessened  by  these  renovations.  The  works  now  being  carried 
out  will,  when  completed,  drain  the  whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
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diacbarging  the  Bewa^  of  the  city  and  the  eastern  suburbs  into  the 
ocean  between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  that  of  the  western  and  southern 
suburbs  at  a  sewage  farm  on  the  shoreB  of  Botany  Bay,  and  that  of  the 
northern  saburbs  at  another  sewage  farm  on  the  shores  of  Middle 
Harbour.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  foroier  lessee  to  undertake  the 
necessary  works  this  farm  is  now  worked  by  the  Board,  During  the 
twelve  months  onded  June,  1901,  the  average  daily  flow  of  sewage  on 
to  the  Botany  farm  was  3,250,000  gallons,  and  the  total  quantity  of  silt 
removed  from  the  screening  cbambersand  deposited  on  the  farm,  2,246 
tons.  Another  farm  was  established  during  1898-9  at  Rockdale,  the 
daily  average  flow  of  eewage  during  that  year  being  1,750,000  gallons  : 
in  1899-1900,  3,000,000  gallons;  and  in  1900-01,  3,300,000  gallons. 
The  two  main  outfalls  have  hee:i  completed,  but  the  reticulation  works 
in  the  suburbs  will  yet  take  some  considerable  time  to  construct  before 
the  whole  area  protits  by  the  system.  The  subjoined  statement  gives 
the  transactions  for  each  year  since  the  sewerage  system  has  been  under 
the  control  o!  the  Board.  The  capital  debt  for  the  last  six  years  Ls 
exclusive  of  £32,341,  being  a  proportion  of  cost  of  the  new  offices  of 
the  Board,  as  the  Board  have  debited  their  working  eipenses  with  rent 
on  these  new  offices  r— 
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■25-67 

1900-1901  3 

280,427     2-44 

125,290 

161,871 

75.925  1   364,440 

1 

515-62 

26-91 

•Sixmon 

haoKlHlSI 

JUiJunt 
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During  the  twelve  monthe  ended  June,  1901,  1,100  tons  of  silt  were 
removed  from  the  sewers,  and  the  bulk  of  it  deposited  on  Government 
reclamation  works.  About  12,170  tons  of  deposit  were  also  taken  from 
the  Btorm-water  drains. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  there  had  been  constructed  445-37  miles 
of  new  sewers,  and  23-91  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making,  together 
with  the  old  city  sewers,  a  total  of  541 '53  miles  of  sewers  and  drains, 
of  which  length  450  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of 
the  ventilating  shafts  erected  being  194,667  feet.  The  number  of  houses 
connected  and  of  population  served  at  that  date  was  75,925  and  364,440 
respectively. 

The  sewerage  rate  for  the  city  of  Sydney  and  the  eastern  suburbs  is  7d., 
the  northern  and  the  western  suburbs  being  rated  at  la  The  revenue 
of  the  Board  from  sewerage  during  the  year  ended  June,  1901,  was 
£125,290,  chiefly  from  rates;  and  theexpenditure£151,871,viz.,£34,532 
for  maintenance,  X10,863  for  management,  £104,897  for  interest  on  loan 
capital  and  debentures  taken  over  from  the  Municipal  Councils,  and 
£1,578  for  depreciation.  No  interest,  however,  is  debited  by  the  Board 
to  their  account  on  £103,431  paid  for  sewerage  works  out  of  Consoli- 
dated ll^venue.  If  this  were  done,  the  return  per  cent,  yielded  during 
the  year  would  be  244,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  instead  of  2-58  set 
down  by  the  Board.  A  similar  difference  esists  in  the  return  for 
previous  years. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  services,  as  well  as  the  sum  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  obtained  by  the  previously- 
mentioned  rates  levied  on  the  properties  situated  in  the  districts 
benefit«d  by  the  systems.  The  assessments  of  the  Municipal  Councils 
are  generally  accepted  by  the  Boards  as  the  values  on  which  to  strike 
their  special  ratea  In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  consamption  of  water, 
a  charge  is  made  according  to  the  quantity  used,  while  fixed  charges  are 
imposed  for  the  use  of  water  in  certain  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens, 
and  for  the  use  of  animals. 

Local  Option. 
The  principle  of  what  is  known  as  local  option  is  in  operation  only 
in  those  districts  of  the  stato  which  have  been  proclaimed  under  the 
Municipalities  Act.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  agitation  in 
favour  of  local  option,  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district 
to  control  the  liquor  tratlic  in  that  district,  and  on  several  occasions 
nnsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
year  18S2,  however,  an  instalment  of  the  principle  was  included  in  the 
Licensing  Act  then  passed,  which,  with  an  amendment  made  in  the 
following  year,  is  still  in  force.  These  measures  provide  that  in  every 
municipality  a  local  option  vote  shall  be  taken  every  three  years,  at 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  are  permitted  to 
vote  either  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  two  questions;  (1)  Whether  any  new 
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publicaoB'  licenses  shall  be  granted  during  the  coming  three  years  in 
the  municipality  or  wai-d  in  question;  and  (2)  whether  any  i-emovals 
of  publicans'  licenses  shall  be  allowed  within  the  same  period.  Over 
eleven-twentieths  of  the  votes  polled  are  required  to  make  the  vote 
operative  in  the  negative.  The  advocates  of  local  option  are  not  content 
with  this  partial  adoption  of  the  principle ;  they  urge  its  extemdon  to 
every  electorate  in  the  state,  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  havs 
the  right  to  vote.  They  further  propose  to  place  it  in  the  power 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  sny  whether  licensed  publlc-hoaaes 
shall  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all.  They  also  contend  that  women 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  this  question  as  well  as  men,  and 
that  public-houses  should  be  abolished  without  com]>enflation  to  the 
occupants  or  owners.  Although  the  local  option  vote  is  taken  once 
in  three  years  in  every  municipality,  the  year  when  it  is  taken  is  not 
the  same  in  all.  During  the  three  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901, 
only  12,496  electors  voted  on  the  first,  and  12,324  on  the  second 
question,  in  the  country  municipalities.  In  189  cases  the  vote  was 
agaiiiet,  mid  in  71  cases  in  favour  of,  the  granting  of  new  licenses, 
and  in  2  cases  the  voting  was  equal ;  while  in  99.  cases  there  was  » 
majority  in  favour  of,  and  in  157  cases  t^ainst,  removals,  and  in  4  cases 
the  voting  was  equal.  The  total  number  of  electors  on  the  countay 
municipal  rolls  in  February,  1900,  was  85,325  ;  and  allowing  for  th« 
foct  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  were  for  various  reasoita 
disqualified  from  voting,  the  small  number  of  votes  recorded  on  the 
local  option  question  shcrs,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  entitled  to  vote.  The  results  of  the  latest  voting  in 
40  suburban  municipalities  were  that  out  of  a  total  of  68,697  electors 
on  the  rolls,  only  7,836  voted  on  the  question  of  new  licenses,  viz.,  3,267 
for,  and  6,779  against ;  and  7,674  on  the  question  of  removals,  via,, 
3,802  for,  and  5,787  against.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  a  vote  was  t«.ken 
on  1st  December,  1900,  when,  oat  of  31,131  vot«rs  on  the  roll,  only 
2,418  voted  on  the  question  of  new  licenses,  viz.,  674  in  favour  o^  and 
1,744  against ;  and  3,390  on  the  question  of  removals,. viz.,  972  in  favour 
of,  and  1,418  against.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  very  little  interest 
is  taken  in  the  matter  except  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  temperance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  interested  in  the  drink  tFroffic  on.  the  other, 
while  the  general  public  is  apathetic  on  the  snbject. 

Parks  amd  Rbcreatiom  Bkhbeveb. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  at«te  to  provide  the  reeidenta 
of  incorpomted  towns  wilji  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreation, 
and  the  city  of  Sydney  conteins  within  its  boundanee  an  extent  of 
parks,  squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  in  most  of  tiie  great 
cities  of  the  world  without  regard  even  to  area.  The  tiotai  are« 
covared  is  703  acres,  or  24  per  cenL  of  the  whale  of  the  city  proper. 
In  addition  to   these    reserves,    the  inhabitants  of    Sydney  hftve   the 
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us©  of  530  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
but  now  known  as  the  Centennifti  Park.  This  magniticent  recreation 
ground  has  benn  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  witli  walks  and 
drives,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens.  The 
suburban  tnunicipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they  contain, 
mcluding  the  Centennial  Park,  about  3,250  acres  of  public  parks  and 
reserves,  dedicated  to,  and  in  some  coses  purchased  for,  tlie  people  by 
the  Government,  or  about  3^  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  parks  and  reserves,  there  was  dedicated  to 
the  people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  about  16 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  by  railway.  This  estate, 
now  known  as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made 
in  1880  and  1883.  contains  a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Fort  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  uonntainoua  district  of  Illawarra.  It  is  covered  with 
magnificent  virgin  forests ;  the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties 
attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

Another  large  tract  of  land,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  was 
dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  pubfic  use.  The  area  of  the  Chase 
ia  35,300  acres,  Mid  coropriftes  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Broken  Bay, 
Cowan,  Gordon,  and  South  Colah-  This  park  lies  not  more  than  10 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  is  accessible  by  railway  to  within  5  miles,  or 
by  wat«r  vid  the  Hawke«bury  River,  several  of  whose  creeks,  notably 
Cowan  Creek,  intersect  its  forests. 

In  the  country  districts,  reserves,  extending  in  some  cases  over 
1,000,000  acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  tempomry  commons,  whilst 
considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  bm  permanent 
commons  attached  to  inland  town^ipa,  which  are  otherwise  well  pro- 
vided with  parks  and  renrvea  within  their  botmdaries. 
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THE  population  of  a  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  broad  divi- 
sions— breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  census  returns  of  Neir 
South  Wales  for  1S91  showed  on  the  aide  of  the  breadwinners  471,887 
persons,  of  whom  382,385  were  males,  and  89,502  were  femalea,  while  the 
dependents  numbered  649,203,  comprising  223,285  males  and  425,918 
females.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  2,333  males  and  531  females 
unspecified  as  to  occupation.  The  female  worker  is  very  rarely  the  bread- 
winner  of  the  family,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  such  is, 
therefore,  not  large.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers 
styled  breadwinners  earn  leas  than  is  needed  for  their  own  support,  and 
a  rigid  clasaitication  would  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
division  between  the  breadwinners  and  dependents;  but  this  ia  a  refine- 
ment which  cannot  now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  reason- 
able to  set  the  persona  dependent  on  women  against  those  classed  as 
breadwinners  who  are  only  partially  self -supporting,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  dependents  may  without  much  error  be  said  to  be  supported  by 
the  male  breadwinners.  Of  the  382,385  of  the  last-named  class  there 
were,  therefore,  649,203  persons  dependent,  giving  a  proportion  of  170 
dependents  to  every  100  male  breadwinners.  The  term  "dependent"  is 
not  altogether  a  happy  one,  seeing  that  under  that  designation  are 
included  married  women  and  others  who  perform  domestic  duties,  and 
the  term  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  for  sucli  services  no 
money-wagea  are  paid. 

The  figures  just  given  relate  to  1891.  In  1901  another  census  was 
taken,  but  the  tabulation  of  the  results  had  not  been  sufficiently 
advanced  at  the  date  of  publication  to  admit  of  exact  figures  being 
given.  The  following,  however,  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
population  coming  within  the  various  grwles. 
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BrKAU  WINNERS. 

The  breadwiujiei-s  may  be  subdivided  into  divisions  indicating  tlieir 
Btatns  as  workers  as  tullowa : — 


Qrulo. 

Halo. 

Feniiln. 

Total. 

62,300 
57,740 
10,440 

286,080 
29.630 

3,250 

17,385 
9,265 

12,730 

65,530 

PeraoiK  working  on  their  own  aooonnt 

73,125 

353,005 

42,360 

446,190 

110.165 

The  employers  coaiprise  breadwinners  who  are  assisted  in  their  occupa- 
tions by  paid  workers.  The  wage-earners  whom  they  employ  number 
313,990,  being  the  total  stated  above,  less  39,615  who  are  employed 
in  domestic  pursuits  and  not  assisting  the  breadwinners.  The  pro- 
portion of  wage-earners  to  every  100  employers  is,  therefoi-e,  479 — an 
average  pointing  to  a  very  large  number  of  small  employers.  Persons 
working  on  their  own  account  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  especially 
strong  amongst  the  fanning  classes  and  tliose  following  trading  pursuits. 

The  persons  not  rightly  assignable  to  any  of  the  three  classes  just 
mentioned  largely  comprise  those  who  derive  incomes  from  sources 
which  cannot  be  directly  related  to  any  occupation,  and  who  are 
popularly  styled  as  of  independent  means,  the  remainder  being  persons 
who  vaguely  describe  themselves  as  capitalists,  householders,  mine- 
owners,  contractors,  merchants,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  relatives  returned  as  assisting  do  not  form  a  very  numerous 
class.  They  are  mainly  found  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  there  are  8,890  males  and  7,785  females.  The  fewness  of  the 
females  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  domestic  duties  take  up  the 
whole  of  tlieir  time,  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  only  branch 
of    farming   in   which  their  services   could   be   profitably   utilised   is 

Depesdekts. 

The  dependents  may  be  grouped  under  four  subdivisions: — (a)  Persons 
employed  in  household  duties  without  wages,  and  of  these  there  are 
approximately  2.»9,3;0  females  and  practically  no  males ;  (6)  Persons  of 
tender  years  unable  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  numbering  282,380, 
of  whom  138,220  are  males  and  144,160  females;  (c)  Relatives  and 
others  not  performing  household  duties,  who  number  112,290  males  and 
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115,840  females,  in  all  228,130  ;  and  (d)  Persons  dependent  on  charity, 
or  under  legal  detention — li,900  persons,  viz.,  10,030  males  and  4,870 
females,  belonging  to  this  claa§. 

The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  wages  are  chiefly 
wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners ;  the  number  who  cannot  be  eo 
described  is  approximately  25,730.  The  relatives  and  others  not  per- 
forming household  duties  were  for  the  most  part  aged  peraons,  the 
parents  or  grand-parents  of  the  breadwinners.  There  are,  however, 
some  young  persons  returned  under  this  category,  these  comprising 
daughters  or  wives  who  cannot  be  classed  as  performing  dcnneetic  duties, 
'  or  who  desire  not  to  be  so  deecribed.  The  larger  portion  of  the  perBons 
dependent  on  charity  are  living  in  public  institutions. 


Ages  of  Breadwinners  and  Depekdektb. 

The  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  is  intereBting  chiefly  as  showing 
the  employment  of  young  people.  The  number  of  children  under  15 
years  who  are  employed  is  iibout  14,760,  of  whom  10,050  are  males  and 
4,710  females,  the  majority  of  each  sex  being  in  their  fifteenth  year.  So 
far  as  can  be  estimated,  there  are  not  more  than  1,T95  children  of  13 
years  and  under  employed  in  the  State.  This  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  require  the 
attendance,  unless  with  valid  excuse,  of  all  children  from  6  to  14  yeara 
of  age  for  a  term  of  70  days  in  each  half-year. 

Reference  has  already  been  mode  to  the  number  of  dependents  com- 
pared with  the  breadwinners.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  grouping  of 
the  dependents  and  breadwinners  under  ages.  The  following  fignree 
refer  to  males  only  : — 


^"""^ 

«^rL 

Total. 

'"^•rS^""'- 

Under  15  years  

10,050 

344,275 

^4.325 

900 

15  yeara  and  under  2( 

56,100 

6,370 

62.470 

102 

20      ,.       „        .,     25 

65,950 

66,850 

13 

25      „      „         „     45 

209,366 

3,485 

212.840 

le 

45      „      „        „     65 

88,315 

2,640 

90,055 

29 

65  f  eara  and  npnanU 

16,420 

2,870 

19,290 

148 

446,190 

260,540 

708,730 

The  age  group  in  which  the  least  numberof  dependents  is  found  ia  that 
from  20  to  25,  where  the  propoition  per  thousand  is  only  13.  The  propor- 
tion increases  to  16  from  25  to  45,  to  29  from  45  to  G5,  and  to  14S  per 
thousand  jiersons  over  65  years  of  age.  This  gradation  agrees  Homewbat 
with  the  ascertained  rate  of  sickness,  and  it  is  a  very  probable  assumption 
that  the  dependency  of  malee,  when  not  caused  by  crimioality,  Js  due  to 
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conditions  of  health.  With  females  it  is  otherwise,  aa  will  be  seen  trotn 
the  following  table.  Under  the  OLtegor?  of  depondenu  are  included 
wives  and  daughters  performing  domestic  duties,  and  children  of 
naturally  dependent  Kges  ;  and,  as  the  table  Hhows,  the  proportion  of 
dependents  decreases  with  the  progressive  ages.  Thu  explanation  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  widows  and  deserted 
wives  is  largest  at  the  older  ages,  while  the  number  of  single  women 
compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  eamingii  ia  also  ereater  : — 


^o™„ 

w^. 

r^ 

4§r^ 

262,340 
66,600 

982 

ISyearsaudDDderSO.. 

2S,eio 

3T.S90 

570 

20      „       „      ,.       25... 

25,860 

38,380 

65,240 

604 

25      „      „      „       45,. 

32,035 

129,760 

162,686 

798 

45      „      „      „       65... 

I4,J40 

49,120       63,260 

776 

eCyeoraand  upnardB... 

3.000 

10,320        14,220 

720 

110,155 

524,190      634,345 

The  niiiuber  of  women  following  gainful  pursuits  is  about  110,150, 
and  of  these  105,450  are  of  the  ai^e  of  IB  years  and  upwards.  The  total 
number  of  women  rf  these  ages  is  37^,000  ;  so  that  27-82  per  cent  of 
women  over  15  years  of  age  are  breadwinners.  If  these  figures  be 
compared  with  the  proportiODS  obtaining  in  other  countries,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  very  small,  and  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  aa 
evidence  of  the  superior  lot  of  the  Australian  women.  In  most  European 
countries,  even  the  married  women  are  compelled  to  work  for  such  wages 
as  they  can  procure,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  families; 
bat  fortunately  the  necessity  for  such  labour  is  not  yet  general  in  this 

Amongst  women  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  combination  for  trade 
purposes,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  most  of  the  evils  which  attend 
women's  industrial  work.  In  some  trades  women  are  fairly  well  paid, 
but  in  others  the  current  pay  for  a  reasonable  day's  work  is  far  below 
the  snm  actually  required  to  maintain  a  respectable  life;  so  that  women 
who  have  no  assistance  from  relatives  are  sometime.<;  compelled  to  make 
astonishing  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  live  at  all.  This  undue  lowering 
of  wages,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  indirectly  due  to  want  of  combination, 
but  is  also  greotly  influenced  by  the  competition  of  other  women,  chiefly 
wives,  who  are  not  solely  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings  for  support, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  in  a  position  to  undersell  their  less  fortunately 
situated  sisters. 
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Occupations  of  the  People, 

The  occaiiations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  are  classified  on.  a 
uniform  system,  being  that  adopted  at  the  Cenuua  Conference  held  at 
Hobart  in  1890,  and  examined  and  readopt«d  at  a  conference  held  in 
Sydney  in  1900. 

As  already  explained,  the  population  is  divided  into  two  great 
divisions — breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  former  are  arranged  in 
the  natural  classes  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,  and  thcee 
again  into  their  various  orders  and  sub-orders.  Dividing  the  population 
into  the  seven  classee,  the  number  falling  ander  each  class  in  1900 
irould  be  as  follows: — 


aw. 


Occupation. 


Profeuional — Embracing  all  persons,  not  other- 
wise claased.  maiDly  engaged  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  country,  and  In 
eatisfying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
wonts  of  its  inhabitants 

Domestic— Embracing  all  peraona  engaged 
the  supply  of  board  and  lodginc,  and 
rendering  personal  services  for  whi^  remun 
ration  isuinolly  p»id    

Commercial — Embracing  all  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distn- 
bution,  storage,  and  security  of  property  and 
materials,  and  with  the  transport  of  peraonr 
or  goods,  or  engaged  in  effecting  communi 
catiou    IK 

Industrial — Embracing  all  persons  not  other-! 
wise  classed,  who  arc  principally  engaged  in| 
various  works  of  utility,  or  in  spccialitiesj 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  construc-i 
tion,  modification,  or  alteration  of  materialal 
BO  as  to  render  them  more  available  for  ihej 
various  uses  of  man,  but  encluding.  as  far  as 
possible,  alt  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the| 
service  of  commercial  interchange  i  H 

Agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other j 
primary  producers — Embracing  all  persons 
mainly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  acquiai-' 
tion  of  food  products,  and  in  obtaining  other' 
raw  materials  from  natural  sources   11' 


145.600       22,290 


160,loO       lo,lW 


direction  of  which  services  cannot  W  exactly 

determined 12,746 

Dependants— Embracing  all  persons  dependent! 
upon  relatives  or  natural  guardians,  including 
wives,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise, 
engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  remuneration 
is  paid,  and  all  persons  depen<ling  upon  pri-  '  ' 

vatc  charitv,  or  whoso  support  ia  a  burthen' 
on  the  public  revenue   i  798,560  !  ^6J,0e0  :   o33,49U 
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Manufactorigs. 


Prior  to  1901  there  was  no  Act  ia  force  in  the  state  maiktDg 
it  imperative  for  proprietors  of  factoriea  tind  works  to  supply  an 
finaual  return  of  their  operations.  The  Census  Act  of  1901,  how- 
over,  confers  extensive  powers  on  the  Statistician  with  respect  to 
information  regarding  these  establishments,  and  for  the  year  mentioned 
and  future  years  the  industrial  statistics  will  be  on  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive basis.  Although  incomplete  for  statistical  purposes, 
some  very  valuable  information  is  obtained  under  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act  of  1896,  which  provides  that  every  employer  affected  by  the 
Act  shall,  if  required,  furnish  the  fixed  rate  of  wages,  or  remuQeratton 
for  piecework,  payable  to  every  person  in  his  employ  either  inside  or 
outside  the  factory.  The  Act,  which  also  compels  the  employer  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  ages  of  his  employees,  distinguishing 
those  under  18  years  from  older  workers,  came  into  force  on  the 
Ist  January,  1897.  So  far  its  operations  are  confined  to  certain 
proclaimed  districts,  but  its  provisions  will  ultimately  be  extended 
to  the  whole  state.  At  the  present  time,  particulars  of  the  operation^ 
of  factories  and  works  are  withheld  in  very  few  cases,  and  where  they 
are  not  given  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector,  who  ia  nsually  a  person 
possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  district,  to  make  up  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  an  estimate  of  the  employment  afforded  by  the  firm  which 
refuses  to  furnish  the  information.  Any  temptation,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  show  a  greater  volume  of  business  than  is  actually  transacted  during 
the  year  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  fact  that  to  do  so  would  not 
benefit  a  person  in  any  way,  as  no  individual  figures  are  disclosed ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  show  a  smaller  amount  of  business  than 
is  actually  the  case  is  guarded  against  by  the  scrupulous  care  token  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  a  schedule,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
Statistician  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  such  a  document  ever  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  taxation. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  returns  is  to  supply  the  police  with  a 
number  of  blank  forms,  one  of  which  is  left  with  the  proprietor  or 
manager  of  each  factory  or  work.  This  is  filled  up  by  the  person  in 
charge,  and  given  to  the  police,  who  send  it  to  the  Statistician.  The 
figures  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Statistical  Office,  and,  if  necessary, 
compared  with  the  returns  of  preceding  years ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
scrutiny  disclosing  any  apparent  inaccuracy,  the  proprietor  of  the  work  ia. 
oimmnnicated  with  on  the  subject.  In  tabulating  the  schedules,  only- 
those  foctories  and  works  which  have  been  kept  going  all  the  year  round 
are  included,  with  the  exception  of  boiling-down,  wool-scouring,  and  ice 
and  refrigerating  works,  and  flour-mills,  in  the  country  districts,  which 
are  accepted  if  they  have  been  working  for  at  least  six  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  It  is  also  necessary  to  include  some  large  sugar-mills  which 
are  in  operation  less  than  six  montha  Establishments  wliich  do  not  use 
mechanical  power  were  formerly  excluded  unless  they  employed  at  least 
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five  hands ;  but,  beginimig  with  tbe  year  1896,  the  minimum  in  such 
cases  was  reduced  to  four,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria, 
All  works  and  factoriea  in  which  machineiy  is  used  are  induded,  as  it  is 
obvious  tiiat  aneetabli^tmeat  where  only  two  or  three  mui  are  eatployed 
to  look  after  machineiy  nwy  torn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  woi^  tbsM 
aaotiier  in  which  tbe  aervioeB  of  a  much  larger  number  of  men,  aaasaisted 
1^  BiechMiical  power,  are  utilised.  Anatber  change  ssade  in  16K  widi 
the  object  of  placing  the  statistics  on  a,  uniform  boeiB  with  tbtae  of  the 
nster  Ktate,  -waA  tiie  induskm  of  dreesmakns  and  milliners,  wbj  wen 
Bot  enotHerated  foeftve  that  date.  A  third  t^iange  oonuatad  in  ihe 
ezcluraon  from  tlie  retnmB  of  oertain  blackamitbs  paiily  eoga^^  in 
jobbing  work,  and  not  coming  uixler  aay  speoi&c  bewUog. 

Compared  with  ^e  scale  on  w1ik&  maauCactoriea  are  worked  a  tte 
older  coantriea  of  tJte  worid,  tiia  stattsdca  of  mannfaetuiwe  in  thii 
rtate  appear  very  small ;  bat  tbis  is  not  sorpming  ^rhea.  the  natiaic  o£ 
the  occupations  of  ^e  peoi^e  and  the  sparseneas  of  the  pcqiulatioD. 
throughout  a  large  portion  <A  l^e  state  are  taken  into  conmderalieti. 
Still,  althoagh  Kew  South  Wales  cannot  be  constdered  an  inportaat 
manufa<±Dring  country,  this  source  of  natiimal  wealth  has  l^  no  meaaa 
been  neglected.  During  tbe  year  1900  there  were  3,077  naanfaotonea 
or  works  of  variona  deecriptious,  employing  altogether  a  total  of  60,779 
hands,  of  whom  50,516  were  malea.  and  1(^263  fieaalee.  l,928of  dicH 
works  had  machinery  in  operatitm  of  a  total  eapacity  of  49,599  hf»ae- 
powoT,  of  which  35,838  horse-power  was  aotually  used  during  Ae  y««r ; 
the  plant  in  all  woi^was  valued  at  about  £5,707,640.  TbeaTecagevalne 
of  plant  per  establishment  was  £1,856 ;  and  the  arev^e  horae-power  25*7, 
of  which  16'6  was  actually  used.  Tbe  huuis  per  faetDry  aveniged  SO,  the 
average  in  tbe  metropolis  being  29,  waA  in  the  conBtry  about  13.  In  Ae 
following  table  will  be  found  a  division  of  the  3,077  manafactoriefi  sod 
works  in  operation  in  1900,  according  to  the  number  of  hands  eroptoyed: — 


K.«.^.„**^ 

-^ir?" 

^mL 

"^r* 

No. 
87 
113 

40fi 

313 

207 
107 
68 

No. 
367 
240 

ess 
2sg 

138 

24 
23 

No. 

4  hand!    

358 
l.QOe 

51  to  100  hands 

From  101  handi  upwuda... 

131 
«1 

T<rt»l    

1,338 

1.739 

3.077 
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Until  1892  the  statistical  year  was  not  ooinoidamt  with  the  calendaf 
year,  the  retanis  being  colleoted  for  the  twelve  months  ending  witJt 
Uu«fa ;  but  from  the  jfar  tMtaed  the  azmnal  period  b^ins  on  tiie  1st 
January  and  ends  on  the  31st  December.  It  mwtt  also  be  noCed  that 
the  fignree  for  the  ytmrs  prior  to  1896,  which  in  fanner  editicms  of  this 
woi^  were  giyen  on  the  crfd  bams,  have  now  h&eax  adjusted  to  aiccord 
wi^  the  new  iBeti>od  of  compiiatiau  Daentioned  in  previous  pages.  Ti» 
present  basie  was  ad(^>tad  in  1896  by  the  Stotisticia  Offices  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  and  Victotift  wi^  tJte  objeotof  enaUing  a  fair  oompariMn 
to  be  UMide  between  the  industries  of  tiie  two  states  : — 


Itm. 

Kombm  ol  Hmd.  Bmpkjod. 

W 

NB>l»rofH»d.«vl.7M. 

M^» 

FmalM. 

TotU. 

lUIOL 

FanaltA 

ToUl. 

ISBO-91 

43.303 

7,«76 

80,878 

1896 

42,908 

6.932 

49,840 

I8S3 

42.909 

6,007 

47,918 

1897 

44,333 

7.106 

51,439 

1893 

37,832 

4.225 

42,057 

1898 

44,673 

7,846 

62,518 

ISM 

41.070 

S,432 

46,G02 

1899 

47,063 

8,688 

55,646 

189B 

41,S4B 

6,484 

*8,0» 

1900 

60,610 

10.263 

60,770 

From  1891  to  1893  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  period  of  dedine, 
bnt  stooe  tlie  latter  year  there  has  been  a  consistent  increase  anQtuilly, 
the  figures  for  1900  being  over  19  per  oent.  in  advance  of  those  shown 
for  the  first  year  in  the  table. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  foregolog  table  represent  the  number  osoally 
employed  ;  bat  besides  these  there  are  otiier  hands  whose  employment  is 
casual.  Thns,  in  1900  the  average  number  of  persons  finding  employ- 
ment was  60,779,  whereas  the  greatest  number  employed  was  68,438,  the 
excoHB  oomprinng  6,834  malesand  835  females,  in  all  7,t>59.  The  maKuna 
of  the  different  industries,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  fell  at  various 
periods  during  the  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  68,438  were  not 
emfrioyed  at  any  Bpecifie  time  in  the  various  indostriiw  dealt  with  under 
the  classification  <^  ntannfaetories  and  works,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  greatest  number  eoiployed  at  any  one  time  did  not  in  reality  exceed 
the  Bsu^  nmuber  of  persons  for  whom  employment  was  found  by  mon 
than  5,000.  Much  the  same  condition  of  things  obt«uned  in  other  years, 
and  it  may  be  accepted  that  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  yeaj-  one-t^th 
more  hands  are  employed  than  the  average  of  the  whole  twelve  months. 

The  table  given  below,  in  which  the  hands  employed  are  divided  into 
eleven  dasses,  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  eaefa 
daos  during  the  past  ten  years.     As  mentioned  preriously,  there  was  a 
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new  basis  of  compilation  adoptM  in  1896  for  purposes  of  comparisoa 
with  Victoria,  and  the  tigures  for  years  prior  to  1896  have  now  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  this  system.  The  claaiies  principally 
affected  by  the  change  of  basis  were  Nos.  Ill  and  VIIL  A 
detailed  analysis — too  voluminouR,  however,  to  be  given  in  a  work  of 
this  kind — would  show  that  the  grnatest  progress  has  been  made  in 
domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  in  the  industries  which  naturally 
arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  and  in  those  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  perishable  products ;  and  in  metal  works,  due 
principally  to  the  erection  of  new  smelting  works.  The  total  number 
of  hands  set  down  in  the  table  as  having  been  employed  in  1900  is  the 
largest  during  the  decade : — 


ClEB  of  llKllUtl7- 

Number  0(H«id.-emplojBd. 

1880-01 

,«. 

IB93.  1  180*, 

1S9S. 

1M6. 

M»7. 

1808. 

-1- 

1.  TnotliiK  nw  lutc 
riuli.  the  product 

1,070 
1,S97 

2,054 

1,571 
1,168 

4,00(1 

..» 
IS 

o,7n 

1,600 
1,0M 
*,6-S 

LOIS 

! 
1 

3,08S    *,0M 

T.S«S  ,  ;.S7B 

T,3So'  S.T04 
6,738  1  fl,!Oe 

0,700,    7,300 

1,301^    1,509 

«7S       8M 

*,S10     4,870 

1,431  j    1.016 

1,003     1,703 
i,SM     2,770 

S.SO0 

0,786 
5;b07 

1,0S0 

4,S27 

1,417 

3,55S 

9,S38 

0,030 
6:843 

B.705 

1.1M 

1,187 

4,040 

1,502 

3.J13 

0,056 
5,061 

10,118 

4,M1 
1,706 

2.M0 

0,573 

li,9K 
1.574 

1,010 

2,243 

Ihlreo?"'*"''" 
Ill.Cl.ithlngortoitir 

V.  Hetol   works,   vq»- 

Vlt.  FumUure,        b«d 
dinx.  etc.    

IX.  Vcliic1c«.'h»m'^ 

and  Baddlerj-  . . . 

X.Ugh^    IOC.,    .nd 

in,E31    11,001 

""j  '■•» 
..„|..«. 

1,840     1,950 

0S6         087 
8,087  1  S,i71 

S.8BSJ  2,M6 

iwa 

Total  hand,  mplojed  . 

M.ara 

•T.OIS 

«.0S7,  46,603 

1 

18,030 

40,840  !  51,480 

1 

52,518    56,040    00,779 

Of  the  60.779  workers  employed  in  1900  it  may  be  said  that  only 
24,963  found  employment  in  connection  with  industries  the  products 
from  which  come  into  competition  with  imported  goods — 3,577  being 
employed  in  domestic  industries  treating  perishable  produce  required 
for  immediate  use,  and  32,239  in  other  industries  called  into  existence 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

Maintaining  the  same  broad  classification  as  before,  the  division  of  the 
employees  into  grades  discloses  interesting  results.  About  7-7  percent  of 
the  persons  employed  in  1900  were  managers  or  overseers,  and  over  3 
per  cent.,  clerks.  The  number  of  persons  working  as  engineers,  etc., 
apart  from  the  manufacturing  operations,  was  1,717,  giving  a  proportion 
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of  2-8  percent.,  while  3-8  per  cent,  were  employed  as  carters,  measengers, 
etc.     The  followiag  sre  the  figures  for  each  class  : — 


fit 

^ 

^ 

fl 

If 

{ 

1 

1 

Treating  raw  material,  the  pro- 

dnctioD  of  pMtoral  pnniiiti.. 

a.i7 

4S 

130 

2.030 

120 

•Am 

6,987 

589 

0,873 

Clothing  aod  Uitile  induatrie*. . 

I4fi 

30 

84  1  591 

740 

247 

387 

4,652 

630  1     ... 

6,636 

538 

335 

353 

13,933 

47 

iflt 

22 

1,484 

93 

1,674 

Furniture  and  bedding  works   . 

1«1 

33 

13 

1,664 

44 

2 

1,»1« 

Pnper,   printing,    binding,    an<i 

VeUe^  U^;  ud  i^dlerV." 

47 

4,295 

274 

48 

7 

1,695 

23 

1 

%m 

Light  and  heat 

105 

47 

32fi 

m 

H7 

2,906 

185 

2 

Total 

4,674 

1,«5 

1,717 

49,541 

2,336 

696 

60,779 

Child  laboar  ia  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  state  only  to  a  veiy 
slight  extent.  This  is  what  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  by  the  law 
r^utating  primary  education  children  are  required  to  attend  sehool  Bntil 
they  reach  their  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories 
kod  Shops  Act  of  1896  young  people  of  both  sexes  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  mny  not  be  employed  in  factories  iti  the  Metropolitan 
and  Newcastle  districts.  It  was  found  at  the  census  of  1891  that 
in  all  occupations  only  8,612  males  and  3,825  females  under  15  years 
of  age  were  employed ;  in  1900  the  total  number  working  in  factories 
waa  7C8,  viz.,  589  males  and  179  females.  These  last  figures  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  owing 
to  the  remarkable  reluctance  of  female  apprentices  and  improvers  to  state 
their  ages,  the  number  is  under  the  truth. 

There  has  been  some  tendency  for  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
metropolitan  district  to  increase  faster  than  those  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  state.  The  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  large  industries  in 
and  around  Sydney  are  considerable — a  commanding  jKtsition  as  regards 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  propinquity  to  the  coal-fields, 
easy  communication  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  production  in  the  state, 
density  of  the  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — these  havu 
tended  to  centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  all  the  chief  industries.  In 
the  extra-metropolitan  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-millu,  smelt- 
ing works,   sugar-mills,  and   flour-mills,   or   industries   of  a   domestic 
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c^Tseter  intended  to  meet  a.  drnj-to-ctaj  demand,  or  for  the  i 
of  periubable  goods. 

The  folLowing  table  ^lOwB  tb«  nomber  of  bandB  eDi[Joyed  in  tbe  metxo- 
politati  district  as  oompared  witli  the  remainder  of  the  state  for  tlie 
last  tMi  years  :~- 


Uu^mLsias^ 

T«. 

Htuidxni 

pteyed. 

Y«»r. 

Dimrict. 

Otkar 

DbtrictlL 

Hwrici. 

OtiH 

1690-91 
1892 
1B93 
1894 
1B9» 

28.068 
34,128 
22,672 
24,93t 
2S,287 

18.077 
20.140 
16.246 
17,817 

18.546 

1896 
1897 
189S 
1899 
1900 

29.085 
29,884 
31.034 
34.216 
38,638 

aojss 

St.4&5 
20,684 
21,430 
22.111 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  nuumCRctnice  in  New 
Sooth  Waiea  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  variona  kinds 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civiUsation,  it  is  evident 
tbat  the  state  must  ere  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  tiiis  field. 
Tbe  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  tlie  latter 
development  of  manufaetures  is  the  impoeeibility  of  drawing  from  a 
population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  tho  (SpitaJ 
required  to  carry  Lhem  on.  Hitherto  the  chief  employment  found  for 
labour  and  capital  has  been  in  the  primary  productive  indiutries,  and 
these  industries  continuing  to  be  pi-ofitable  and  population  to  increaae, 
whenever  the  prospect  of  |vofit  presents  itself,  manufactures,  ad^ted 
t&  the  otmditiims  as  well  as  to  the  wftots  of  l^e  country,  will  natnnUly 
establish  thnns^ve^  afibrding  other  investments  for  capital,  aad 
avennes  for  the  empk^vkent  of  labour. 

Frkparation  op  Kaw  Mat&kials. 
Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  number  of  works  devoted  h> 
the  preparati<m  of  raw  materials,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits.     Tba 
amount  of  emplo}'iaent  ofiering  in  these  works  is,  of  course,  not  a  little 
afieeted  hy  the  seascma :~ 
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"BttSaB^Aawn  and  «ool-w«siuiig  works  ooofined  to  atatioo  use  h»ve 
not  boett  indaded  in  the  kbore  table.  The  zmmberoE  hands  given  is  the 
average  at  work  throughoat  the  year,  but  at  oertain  aeasooB  many  more 
peraom  ar«  at  wm^,  espeeially  at  wool-washing.  As  would  oaturally  be 
anticipated,  womnt  do  not  tind  nniefa  employmeDt  in  the  industries  com- 
prised in  the  foregoing  category,  none  being  employed  during  1900. 
The  number  of  children  employed  is  also  aioall — namely,  five,  all 
nwfaa  "Dm  prodnetioD  <A  tallow  is  an  important  industry.  The  rise 
in  prices  which  occurred  daring  1892  induced  pastoraltsts  to  slaughter 
and  boil  down  part  of  their  surplus  stock,  especially  the  old  ewes,  and 
although  the  price  of  tallow  afterwards  fell,  the  production  greatly 
increased.  During  1894  the  export  reached  the  large  figure  of 
847,236  cwt,  a  quantity  greatly  in  excess  of  that  exported  in  any 
previous  year,  and  the  slight  decrease  in  the  axports  during  189S  was 
mcHv  than  connt«rfa*lanced  by  the  large  increase  in  local  consumption. 
Since  1895  there  has,  however,  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  production 
of  tallow,  the  quantity  prodoced  being  570,983  cwt.,  in  1896  ; 
656,973  cwt.,  in  1897;  466,102  cwt.,  in  1898 ;  389,838  cwt.  in  1899, 
and  444,429  cwt  in  1900.  Tbe-following  Matemeat  givea  the  estimated 
ipuntity  of  tallow  made  in  the  state,  distinguishing  the  amount  locally 
ooDaamed  from  that  exported: — 
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331,842 

t34.,2«0 

466,102 

1899 
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142,786 

389,838 

IBOO 

3«M)M 

444,429 

fKWMJiTKfs  ov  TooD  Pavmron. 

The  eetabUahmenta  oooneeted  witit  Uke  pr^jaration  of  food  and  drink 
(brm  otM  of  tbe  la^eat  nliisns  «f  wocka  m  New  South  Wales.  In  many 
placei  wfaieh  eome  oadM-  Uiis  heading,  and  from  which  returns  were 
iveaived,  the  oBmber  of  hands  empk^«d  is  nnall,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations  carried  mi,  altfaoogh  the  output  may  be  considerable; 
It  dtoold  be  tiot«d  tbat  crewneriee  are  now  reganled  as  adjimctH  to 
batter  faotorieo,  and  are  included  with  the  latter  so  far  as  the  number 
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of  bands  employed  and  the  plant  tmd  niacliineiy  in  use  are  considered  ; 
the  number  of  establiBhmeuta,  however,  only  represents  the  number  of 
factories  where  butter  is  made  : — ■ 
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■  Including  1  buCteiinc  lacWiy. 

Included  in  the  foregoing  figures  are  18  female  overseers  or  managers, 
14  clerks,  and  931  workere  in  the  factory — in  all,  963  females,  of  whom 
32  were  children.  In  BUch  establishments  as  aerated  water  factories, 
breweries,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  flour  and  sugar  mills,  and  jam 
factories,  there  is  a  large  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  labour  employed, 
in  some  seasons  many  more  people  being  engaged  than  in  others.  Taking 
the  'whole  of  the  above  vorks,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  there  were 
probably  about  1,380  more  hands  employed  than  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  brewing  industry  has  not  made  much  advance  since  18S6,  when 
an  excise  of  3d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  manufacture  of 
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beer.  It  U  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction, in  comparison  with  the  growing  population,  is  due  to  this  cause, 
as  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  now  a  lessened  demand  for  all  forms  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  invoice  valwe  of  ale  and  beer  imported,  and  on 
which  duty  was  paid,  during  1900,  was  £252,100 — not  a  veiy  large 
amount  considenng  that  £187,363  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle,  which 
in  this  state  breweries  are  only  now  attempting  to  produce  on  any 
extensive  scale.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  present  position  of 
the  brewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progresn  during  the  last  ten 
years;  the  figures  given  for  the  year  1890-91,  during  which  period 
the  statistical  year  did  not  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  represent  the 
quantities  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1891  : — 


T-,. 

H..d. 

5r£2rr 

No. 

galloDB. 

1890-91 

793 

10,684,020 

1892 

74S 

10,807,200 

1893 

«89 

9,753,200 

1S94 

744 

9.608.400 

IS95 

848 

9,821,840 

1S»6 

791 

10,177,360 

1897 

871 

10,806,400 

1898 

830 

11.074,880 

1899 

885 

12,218,560 

1900 

920 

13,410,800 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  state, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  have  now  become  important 
industries,  the  output  in  1900  being  398,760  cwt.  of  sugar  and  1,179,600 
gallons  of  molasses.  Since  1897,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  growers  in  the  North  Coast  district  have  aban- 
doned sugar-growing  in  favour  of  dairy-farming.  The  total  area  under 
cane  in  1901  was  23,114  acres,  or  148  acres  less  than  that  of  18912, 
when  it  was  returned  at  22,262  acres.  As  far  back  as  1877-8 
the  number  of  Nugar-mills  in  the  state  was  50,  of  which  24 
used  Bt«am-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the  number  of 
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a  employed  ma  1,(»65.  Tbtat  imd  BwnMed  in  the  ymir  188S-M 
to  83  Bteam-millB  and  19  wm-ked  hj  cattle,  wlulst  thaAumbar  oi  dmd 
sm^dojed  knd  tbe  qnantity  of  angftr  aiul  mol^BncB  turned  ont  bad  oorreA- 
pondioglj  increased  ;  but  Binoe  that  tisie  tbe  fall  in  the  rtdue  of  aMgv 
hfts  caused  the  tdoeing  of  muiy  ol  ibe  em*ll«r  eatkUishmente,  and  die 
eane  grown  has  been  to  an  mereaslng  extent  sold  to  tlie  iHge  factMiea^ 
which  pay  to  the  growers  a  price  bnt  slighdy  below  th&t  given  pcior  to 
1886.  At  the  preeect  tiiBe  there  are  only  8  milla  in  the  states 
Almost  eTeFywberathetffndMicy  to  oaiceotT«te^iflnuHiufaetBrao£  aagax 
in  iKtge  central  establiehmentB  is  mcreasing.  In  the  Weec  Indies  and 
elsftwhere  small  millB  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger 
eetablishmenta,  where  bviineMiaatiiatly  confined  to  the  utdoslErial  proceaa 
of  sugar  making,  the  planters  attending  solel;  to  the  cultivation  of  tbe 
cane.  The  following  shows  the  partimilars  of  the  sugar  industry  for 
the  last  ten  years : — 
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... 

398,760 

1,179,600 

690 

■  Only  pwtteDr  micBitafiied. 

In  addition  to  tbe  S90  bands  oBoally  enjoyed  in  1900,  there  were 
38  others  employed  at  bu^  jterioda,  comprimng  altoge^er  73&  It  is 
very  possible  that  csmial  hands  have  been  inoladed  in  smne  of  tbe  yttm 
diown  in  the  foregoing  stateiaent. 

There  is  now  only  one  establishment  in  the  state  for  r^ning  raw 
sugw.  Thequantity  of  sugar  mdted  during  the  year  1900  waa  1,191,000 
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aw%.,  of  whioh  602,013  cwt.  were  imported,  abiefiy  trom  Qnceoaland.    The 
remaining  588,987  cwt.  comprised  raw  sugar  prodvced  in  New  Sou Ui 

Wales.     The  returnB  relating  to  sugar  refineries  for  the  last  ten  yean  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 
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The  hands  given  abo^'e  as  engaged  during  the  year  are  only  thoae  in 
constant  employment ;  in  addition,  there  are  many  men  employed  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  in  discharging  ships,  storing  sugar,  and  other 
work  incidental  to  the  trade. 

Almost  from  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  in  New 
South  WaleS)  the  manufacture  ol  sugar  haa  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  n hose  mills  on  the  Clarence, 
the  Richmond,  and  the  Tweed  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  This  company  also  owns  the  only  sugv  refinery  in  the 
state,  where  the  produce  of  their  local  mills  is  refined,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland. 

The  amount  of  null-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  ample  for 
treating  the  flour  consumed  in  tbe  state ;  and  the  fact  that  New 
South  Wales  now  [wodticea  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  reqnireraents 
does  not,  therefor^  make  an  increue  in  tbe  number  of  flourmills 
probable,  as  thoae  in  existence  are  not  kept  going  to  their  full  capacity. 
Ute  figures  in  the  following  table  approximate  closely  to  the  actual 
MBonnt  of  wheat  treated  in  the  local  mills  : — 
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Farticalaro  of  the  flour-mills  in  operati 
ten  years  are  given  below  : — 
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the  state  for  the  I 
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MaXV FACTO BIEB  OF   ClOTHING  AND  TEXTILES. 

The  third  class  of  industries  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  textile  fabrics.  The  different  descriptions  of  works  are 
given  below : — 
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Power  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  industries  included  in  the 
foregoing  class,  except  in  boot  factories  and  woollen  mills.  In  boot 
factories,  plant  valued  at  ;£82,786  is  employed,  the  machinery  having 
A  capacity  of  304  horse-power;  in  clothing  factories  the  value  of  plant 
is  £14,105  ;  and  in  woollen  mills  the  plant  la  valued  at  £20,119,  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  being  210  horse-power. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  New  South  Walea  is  apparently  specially 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  accordingly  that 
industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  oi^nised  in  the  state.  The  endeavour 
to  promote  the  local  mannfacture  of  woollen  goods,  however,  has  so  fai' 
met  with  little  success.  The  largest  establishments  find  it  needful 
to  add  to  their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  by  which  means 
they  hare  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  Tbe  machinery  in  most 
of  the  mills  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  altogether  the  industry  is  dis- 
appointing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  opemtion, 
the  number  of  employees,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  t — 
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310,000 
202,088 
440,500 
461,000 
613.500 
688,015 
440,177 
487,374 


I ___ 

Tn  1382  there  were  eight  woollen-mills  in  operation  in  the  state, 
employing  as  many  as  385  hands.  Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
table,  the  number  of  mills  has  been  reduced  to  four,  and  the  employment 
afforded  is  much  less  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  production  of  cloth  in  1882 
was  only  returned  at  319,225  yards.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  is  stated  to  have  been  manu- 
factured bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  hands  employed.  The  figures 
are  set  down  from  the  manufitcturers'  own  returns,  and  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth. 
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The  empbtyaiRit  alfbrded  in  the  manufaotare  of  boote  hu  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  popolation,  ms  will  l>e  perceived  from  the  table  below. 
The  improTod  efficieocy  of  the  maekisery  employed  ib,  how«v«r,  appaiVBt 
in  the  inore*aed  outpiK^ : — 
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*  InBludad  Id  Bool*  uid  Shod. 

From  the  above  figores  it  will  be  noticed  that  tliere  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  hands  from  2,806  in  1890-91  to  3,743  in  1896,  when  the 
number  of  eetabliahments  was  only  six  mare  than  it  was  five  years 
before.  In  189Cthehandsdeci«asediQamnberto3,526,in  1897  to  3,520, 
and  in  1898  to  3,500,  despite  the  inclusion  in  those  two  years  of  a  small 
number  of  factories  employing  four  hands  which  had  been  excluded  from 
the  returns  in  previous  yeara.  There  is  a,  sliftht  upward  tendency, 
however,  in  1699,  when  the  number  of  hands  was  returned  at  3,510, 
and  in  1900  the  total  had  increased  to  3,953.  There  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  for  lai^  factories  to  supersede  small  works,  aod  drive  the 
latter  out  of  competition  in  ttis  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
average  number  of  hands  employed  in  ttaah  factory  rose  from  35*9  in 
1888-89  to  55-2  in  1895,  while  in  1896,  1897,  1896,  1899,  and  1900, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  system  of  tabulation,  ^tte  avenge  wae  only 
430,  43-5,  461,  44-4,  and  42-0  respectively .  The  number  of  pairs  of 
boots  manufactured  during  1900  was  3,269,93.5,  the  highest  outfit  yet 
recorded,  and  equal  to  an  incresae  in  production  of  ov«r  635.660  pairs 
on  that  of  1891.  A  comparison  simply  by  pairs  manufactnred,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  descri^ion  of  boot  made  hM 
very  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  to  thia  may  be  attributed  tlw 
fact  that  the  output  per  hand  is  not  quite  so  large  as  formerly. 
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Tlie  namber  of  mebal  and  machiaary  works  in  operation  during  1900, 
the  arerage  niimber  of  bamU  enipl<7ed,  and  the  nwchUtery  and  o^er 
friant  oaed,  irere  aa  foQow  : — 
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The  clasnfication  of  works  connected  with  machinery,  engineering, 
and  fotukdries  presents  many  difQculties,  as  the  trades  are  in  many  cases 
carried  on  aide  by  aide  in  the  nme  eBtablishment,  and  what  one  year  is 
<leMgnat«d  by  a  proprietor  «i  "  engineering  eetablishment,"  may  in  the 
following  year  be  returned  as  a  "foundry,"  according  to  the  importanoe  of 
tiiB  work  done  during  the  year.  The  various  descriptionB  of  ironworks 
have  been  separately  shown  above,  so  far  as  it  has  been  poeaible  to  cloasify 
titetn,  bnt  the  figurw  referring  to  kindred  industries  should  bo  read 
together. 

The  iron  tvade  shoold  in  time  form  one  of  the  great  staple  industries 
of  the  state.  Every  natural  advantage  possessed  by  the  great  iron  and 
machinery-producing  countries  of  the  world — such  as  England  and  Bel- 
ginm — -is  also  present  here.  Not  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in 
abundance,  and  in  positionB  easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  bat,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Mines  and  Minerals,  the  local  iron  ore  is 
exceedingly  rich.  Scarcely  any  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in 
iron  smelting,  and  nearly  the  whole  stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron 
required  for  the  local  manufactories  is  imported.  The  other  descriptions 
of  iBet«l  works,  botJi  for  smdting  and  manufacturing,  are  in  a  more 
forward  state. 
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Works  for  tlie  treatment  of  metals  in  1890  nuoibercd  294,  in  which 
were  engaged  10,"36  persons,  while  in  1900  the  number  of  works  was 
397,  and  the  hands  employed  had  increased  to  12,932.  In  1890  there 
were  1,222  hands  employed  in  20  smelting  works;  the  works  now  nuaiber 
41,  and  the  bands  employed,  3,061.  The  employment  afforded  in  these 
trades  has  largely  increased  during  late  years,  some  large  smelting- 
works  having  been  erected  in  the  state  ;  whiJe  the  business  of  some  of 
the  existing  establishments  has  been  extended.  There  has  also  been 
a  laree  increase  in  the  hands  employed  in  making  or  repairing  railway 
motors,  carriages,  and  other  appliances,  the  employees  in  1893 
numbering  2,586,  and  in  1900,  3,246.  Of  the  latter,  3,098  were 
employed  in  the  workshops  connected  with  the  state  railways. 

Building  Materials. 

Industries  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  supply  or  pre- 
paration of  building  materials  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
j)ersons,  chiefly  in  saw-milla  The  following  toble  shows  the  hands 
employed  during  1900; — 
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The  nnmbur  of  peEBons  employed  in  the  various  timber  districts,  in 
Baw-mills,  etc.,  increased  at  a  jtood  late  from  188S  to  1892,  but  sinoe 
the  Iatt«r  year  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  Btagnation  in  the  building  trade, 
although  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade  in  timber  has  latterly  kept 
the  mills  in  some  parts  of  the  state  going  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
establishments  in  1890-91  numbered  346,  employing  a  total  number  of 
3,788  persons,  while  in  1900  there  were  269  mills,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  was  3,294.  The  capaoity  of  plant  in  the  latter  year 
■was  5,499  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  ^£242,900.  The  number 
of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  capacity  of  the  machinery 
during  the  past  ten  years  were : — 
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Smw.mllla. 

employed. 

'^j^s^.-' 

No. 

No. 

1S90-S1 

346 

3,739 

1892 

288 

4.978 

5.262 

1893 

38S 

8,266 
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1894 

S99 

3,2S7 

5,101 

1895 

3.402 

8,709 

1896 

326 

3,187 

S,385 

1897 

303 

6.377 

1898 

259 

3.061 

5,176 

1899 

299 

3,004 

5.130 

1900 

989 

31294 

5,499 

The  industry  of  brickmaking  has  declined  in  importance,  and  nov 
employs  little  more  than  three-fourths  the  hands  of  ten  years  ago.  This" 
is  due  to  the  snqwnsion  of  large  public  wcirks,  and  to  the  lessened 
activity  of  private  builders.  The  foUowing  is  a  staiflment  of  the  hands 
employed  and  the  output  for  the  last  ten  yean: — 


I 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1S99 
1900 


113,126 

120,375 
128,430 


Light  and  Hkat. 

The  hands  employed  in  establishments  connected  with  lighting  and 

heating  showed  a  steady  increase  until  1892  ;  but  since  that  year  the 

introduction  of  labour-saviug  maohineryin  gas-works  and  the  aubstitution 

of  the  electric  light  for  gas  in  different  places  has  been  reaptmsible  for  a 

2  z 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.    The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  hands  employed  during  the  laat  ten  yean  : — 


T«u. 

H«^ 

T-r. 

f^ 

1890-91 

976 

IS96 

8S9 

1892 

1,221 

1B97 

938 

979 

1898 

935 

18M 

SS9 

1899 

1805 

900 

1900 

1,083 

The  condition  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  grouped  in  this 
class  during  1900  was  as  follows  : — 
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The  majority  of  the  hands,  as  wiU  be  seen,  found  employment  in 
fias-works,  of  which  there  were  41  in  operation  during  the  year 
1900,  employing  620  hands.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  vas 
^,007,054,000  cubic  feet,  to  produce  which  about  191,000  tons  of  coal 
were  used,^ving  an  average  of  about  10,500  feet  of  gas  for  each  ton  of 
«oal.    The  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  past  ten  years  was : — 


Teur. 


[eel 


1890-91    1,S12,232 

1892 1,670,944 

1893 1,805,812 

1894 1,772,557 


1896 1,816,613 

1897 1,824,891 

1898 1,788,218 


1.8 


1900 2,007,054 


The  rate  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  countty  localities 
between  3s.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  15s.  in  Broken  Hill  and 
Deniliquin,  while  the  prices  for  street  lighting  range  from  £2  lis.  per 
lamp  per  annum  in  Lithgow  to  £9  in  Wagga  Wagga.  The  price  charged 
by  the  principal  company  to  private  consumers  in  Sydney  and  suburbs 
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is  at  present  4b.  per  1,000  feet,  while  the  price  for  ordinary  street  lamps 
in  the  city  is  £i  per  annum.  There  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  1900, 
10,277  ordinary  and  112  80-candle  power  street  lamps  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs.  The  total  consumption  of  gaa  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  during 
1900  was  1,432,998,000  cubic  fee^  and  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs 
1,096,271,000  cubic  feet  From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  in  Sydney  was  2,982  cubic  feet,  and  in 
Hetboume,  2,260  cubic  feet. 


Pbintiho  Trades. 

The  trades  connected  with  printing  and  bookbinding  are  perhaps 
more  keenly  affected  by  general  prosperity  or  depression  than  any  other 
industry,  l^e  fluctuation  in  trade  matters  will  be  evident  from  the 
figures  relating  to  employment  in  printing  and  allied  works  during  the 
last  ten  years,  which  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  1900  was  the  highest  during  the  decade. 

H>nda  Haodi 

Tbt.  nnploTeil.  Ytar.  anplored. 

18flO-«    4,200  18»6 4,940 

1S92 4,4M  1897 4,961 

ISn 4,138  1S98 4,891 

I8M 4,284  1899 6,0H 

1895 4,731  1900 6,421 

The  following  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  hands  for  the  year 
1900:— 
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Tehiclbb  avd  Saddlery. 

The  nnmlbei-  of  large  establishments  connected  with  the  manufactare 

of  vehicles  and  BEiddleiy  ia  not  great,  the  average  number  of  hands 

employed  in  all  works  being  only  ten.     The  following  figures  refer  to 

1900:— 
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As  already  explained  in  die  chapter  treating  of  forestry,  the  timbers  of 
the  state  are  vety  snitable  for  coach  and  waggon  building,  and  it  is 
likely  that  tbe  immediate  Eatare  will  see  them  more  generally  «8ed  for  this 
purposa  There  is  room  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  which  are  at  present  l&rgely  im- 
ported from  tbe  United  States  ;  and  if  they  were  conducted  on  American 
lines  they  would  probably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  trade. 

Ship  akd  Boat  Building. 
During  the  year  1900,  works  connected  with  the  building  or  refitting 

of  ships  employed  1,674  hands,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  or  about  the  port  of  Sydney.  Nearly  all  the  docks, 
too,  are  in  Sydney,  where  is  situated  the  Sutherland  Dock,  one  of  the 
largest  single  graving  dooks  yet  constructed.  A  more  detailed  description 
of  the  facilities  exis^g  in  the  state  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Shipping : — 
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The  {umitnre  and  allied  trades  now  employ  682  haods  more  tbaa 
they  (lid  in  1890-91.     The  numbers  for  tbelast  t«n  years  vera  : — 

Yeu.  Hudi  employed.  Year.  Butda  empkijeil. 

1890-91  1,23*  1896  1,167 

1892 1,048  1397  1,310 

1893... 637  1899  1,549 

1804 794  1899  1,677 

1806 772  1900  1,919 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  was  continuous  from  1891  to 
1893,  but  the  figures  for  1394  showed  a  satisfactory  increase,  and  the 
labour  conditinna  have  greatly  improved  since  that  year.  Included 
with  the  1,317  hands  eng^ed  in  making  furniture  are  528  Chijie»e. 
Formerly  the  number  of  these  aliens  occupied  in  the  cabinet  making 
industry  was  larger,  but  the  Chiness  Restriction  Act  has  efieotnally 
prevented  the  recruiting  of  hands  for  the  shops  employing  theo,  uid  by 
putting  a  premium  on  their  labour  has  enabled  them,  where  they 
remained  in  the  employment  of  the  furniture  factories,  to  obtain  higher 
wages.  Of  Iftte  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the  Chinese 
workmen  to  abandon  their  old  employment,  and  combine  in  threes  and 
fours  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  co-operative  shops. 
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Baddl^,  nook,  and  QpboWeiy 
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MucBUANKOua  Ihdubtrikb. 

Besides  the  industries  already  dealt  with,  th^e  axe  numerous  otIm« 
not  readily  filing  under  any  of  the  categories  into  which  the  manufac- 
tories have  been  grouped.  These  have  been  placed  together  in  the 
following  table,  though  there  is  little  rebttion  between  any  two  there 
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included.  Kone  of  the  induBtrieB,  tobacco-mftnufactoruig  and  soi 
candle-making  perhaps  excepted,  finds  employment  for  any  large  n 
of  bands;  but  many  of  them  promise  to  develop  into  important  inl 
as  &ere  ia  on  ample  field  for  them  in  the  state. 
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This  table  iacludes,  under  "Other  InduBtries,"  one  of  each  of  the 
following  : — Bee-hives,  calico  b^s,  explosiveB,  horse  and  cattle  medicines, 
leather  belting,  ostrich  feathers,  and  revolving  wooden  shutters.  These 
have  been  combined  in  order  that  particulars  of  the  business  of  indi- 
vidual firms  may  not  be  disclosed. 

Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  the  manu^to- 
tureoEsoapandcandles,  as  might  be  expected,  is  firmly  established.  The 
quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  however,  as  yet  but  small,  add 
in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported  at  tower  prices.  Common 
soap  of  local  make  is  cheaper  than  the  imported  article,  and  being  also 
much  better,  it  usually  commands  the  local  market;  The  quantity  made 
in  1890-91  was  143,520  cwt.,  as  compared  with  U7,615  cwt_/m  1900. 
The  quantity  of  candles  manufactured  was  1,545,9201b.  in  1890-91, 
and  2,073,427  lb.  in  1900,  and  the  supply,  including  imports,  was 
5,977,917  lb.  and  6,000,743  lb.  respectively.  The  appended  table  shows 
the  condition  of  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years ;  the  production 
seems  to  have  fallen  ofi*  since  1895.  The  quantities  stated  in  the  table 
are  those  returned  by  the  manu^tnrers,  and  are  given  for  what  they  are- 
worth,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  information  for  years  previous  to  1892; 
is  not  quite  reliable. 


Ttu. 

Smpl 

OudlM. 

No. 

Ho. 

owt. 

lb. 

1890-91 

27 

194 

143,«!» 

l,Mfi,930 

1692 

Si 

257 

110,360 

3,304.130 

1603 

SI 

411 

180,676 

3,510,165 

ISS4 

49 

487 

aM,«23 

4,785,109 

189S 

60 

476 

2SB.356 

4.632,730 

1896 

43 

379 

160.373 

3,734,060 

1897 

40 

310 

187,142 

2,368,176 

1SB8 

35 

276 

139,983 

2,312,778 

1899 

41 

387 

1^536 

2,676.006 

1900 

a 

351 

147,616 

2,073.427 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of  local  manufacture  baa,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  superseded  that  of  the  imported  articles.  The  amount 
of  cigars  made  in  the  state  is,  on  the  other  band,  very  small  compared 
with  the  total  quantity  consumed.  In  1891  there  were  55,985  lb. 
of  leaf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  in  1900  the 
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qtiiuitity  had  increaaed  to  384,803  lb.     The  weight  of  each  deaoription  of 
tobacco  ased  in  the  state  durii^  1900  amounted  to  : — 


DM»ip<J0ti. 
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A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
in  tho  atato,  the  proportion  during  1900  being  1,558,970  lb.  o£  imported 
lea£,  chiefly  American,  to  901,933  lb.  of  New  South  Wal«a  leaf.  The 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  made  in  the  state,  as  w^l  as  the 
weight  of  leaf  used  in  the  maoufactoce,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table.  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  table  below  that  the  quantity  of  locally- 
grown  leaf  used  has  declined  from  1,403,240  lb.  in  1891  to  901,933  lb. 
in  1900.  Aa  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Agricultural  Production,  the 
acreage  and  production  of  tobacco  have  dwindled  ainee  1897  from 
2,744  acres,  yielding  27,4fi8  cwt.  of  leaf,  to  199  acres  with  a  return  at 
only  1,905  cwt.  for  the  agricultural  year  ended.  31st  Uarch,  1901. 
The  quantity  of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems,  which 
are  taken  out  in  the  proeesa  of  manufiactura  Ab  ingredients  othar 
than  tobacco  leaf  ar«  known  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  t«baccov 
it  is  probable  that  the  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  locally-grown  leaf 
used  are  too  high.  The  proportion  of  leaf  not  used  would  be  about 
25  per  cent,  of  ^e  total  weight. 


•TOtHOOLHluMd. 

Ywr. 

BawStHaiWdMLMA 

IMmeca. 

cam^   - 

Qguvtto. 

lb. 

1801 

1,403,2*0 

639,148 

1,992,991 

3.412 

55,985 

1892 

1,429,136 

617,608 

1,964.624 

5,128 

76,992 

1,778,660 

1,312,876 

1,738,496 

114,971 

l,334^924 

638,287 

1,024 

136,443 

1896 

1,351,920 

691,769 

1,857,616 

16,553 

169,520 

1897 

1,229,821 

876,231 

1,902,28* 

14,761 

189,007 

1896 

1,224.919 

1,110,751 

2,081,260 

21,678 

232,732 

2.123,196 

29,296 

288.509 

1,658,970 

2,045.932 

50,168 

364,803 

'  Stalki  add  flbn  at  laal  nmarad. 


OovBBiniBHT  Ghploibbb. 


Hie  Government  of  the  state  is  a  veiy  considerable  factor  in  die 
labour  market,  as,  in  the  middle  of  1900,  it  had  in  its  pay  no  less  dian 
34,114  persons,  excluding  those  temporarily  engaged,  and  all  persons 
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who  were  merely  entitled  to  receive  fees  irom  the  public  for  servicen 
rendered.  The  police  are  included  in  these  figures,  but  only  anch  of 
the  dftflsDce  fiorcee  as  are  in  receipt  of  rogiular  ealaries.  Of  the  number 
given,  less  than  18,000  could  be  called  civil  awYanta  in  the  eenee  in 
which  the  tenn  is  Ordinarily  employed.  With  employees  of  a  penno- 
Dent  character  should,  perhaps,  be  included  roods  maintenance  men, 
numbering  approximately  906.  If  these  had  been  inolnded,  tlie  per- 
manent employees  of  the  state  would  be  3&,020.  Aa  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  undertakes  many  duties 
usually  performed  by  local  bodies ;  amongst  these  duties  is,  of  course, 
the  preservation  of  internal  communication.  The  figures  include  em- 
ployees in  the  Customs  DepartrnMit,  the  Postal  and  Electric  Telegraph 
Department,  and  the  Defence  Department,  which  are  now  under  the 
Federal  authority. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  amongst    the    Depart- 
ments in  June,  1900 : — 


»„„.. 

,.U.. 

Undar  PnbUc  Servim  Act  -.-^ 

971 

1,044 

67 

700 

971 

1,518 

5,*46 

234 

6,385 

38 

Pnblio  Worki ^ „ 

MiDoiHidAgTienltliiB  

Office  «f  Pnblia  Secnoa  B^^ _ 

16,362 
14.087 

UDder  BoardB  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  :- 

£89 
48 

Hunter  Dirttirt  „... 

687 

86 
22 
48 
19 
760 
2,148 

D«feiioe  FoTCM  (in  raeeint  of  Tegolar  nlariei) 

'C 

Persons  in  merely  temporary  employment  are  not  included  in  these 
figures. 
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Steam  Power. 


The  power  used  in  the  state  for  manufacturing,  transporting,  ajid 
other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  227,600  horse-power,  or  168  horsa-power 
far  every  thousaad  pet«ODS,  a  rate  comparing  not  unfavourably  with 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement^  computed 
from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statiaties  : — 


Country. 

HotM'pawcr 

PmLOWoltti. 

thOOSMdlU 

9,200 
4,520 
0,200 
2,240 
2,150 

S30 

740 

810 

340 
14,400 

22S 

fw^^...::;:;:::: 

Rn«d..... ..:::;::::::::: :::;;: 

AuBtrift 

Italy 

&«:::::::::;:::::::::;: 

HoSand    

The  services  for  which  the  power  is  used  are  diown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  land  and  water  transport  absorb 
109,000  honae-power,  or  nearly  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  horse-power 
employed.  The  information  with  regard  to  transport  and  manufactones 
is  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  approximate  for  the  otiier  industries  : — 


HDrsfr-poKer. 


TrauBport,  Land 67,500 

Tnuuport,  Water  41,500 

Manufacterieg.  etc. 35,800 

Agricultural,  Pastorst,  and  Dury  FartniDg  ...;  38,800 

Mining i  27,500 

MisceUaneoua |  16,600 

Total 227,600 


Nevi  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes.  By 
far  the  largest  poirtion  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam  ; 
in  some  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metro|Kilis,  gas  is  employed ;  the  other 
power  used  is  in  a  few  cases  hydraulic  or  electric,  whUe  the  balance 
comprises  machinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  table  given 
below  the  number  of  establishments  using  machinery  is  shown,  with  the 
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aggrogate  horse-power.  By  the  tenn  "full  capacity  "  is  understood  the 
power  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  boilera  or  machinery,  and  by 
the  term  "power  actosily  used"  the  power  required  to  work  the  pro- 


ClHriBistiDii  of  IndurtrlH. 


Truting  Raw  Matsrul,  the  product 

of  PMtoral  Parmits 

Connected  with  Food  aad  IMak, 

the  praparatioD  thereof  

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics  

Bailding  Materiak 

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  etc    .. 

8 hip- bailding,  Repairing,  etc 

Fomiture,  Bodding,  etc 

Booki,  P^>er,  Printing,  etc.   

Vehiclai,  ^dlsn,  and  HanieM.. 


Lisht,  Fuel,  and  Heat  .. 


ught. 
Other 


Total      1,928    47,804  1,; 


Betums  regarding  the  employment  of  machinery  in  manufactories  have 
been  obtained  for  some  few  years,  and  the  aggregate  figures  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  are  given  below.  The  figures  for  1890-91  are 
approximate : — 


18M-91 

24,662 

1893 

28,001 

18«3 

27,182 

16M 

2»,1»7 

189S 

31,802 

1S06 

33,253 

1897 

34,101 

1898 

32,968 

ISM 

33,080 

!B00 

35,928 

The  importance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to  the  coal-producer 
may  be  gathered  from  the  bet  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,507,497  tons 
raised  and  3,138,165  tons  required  for  local  consumption  in  1900, 
966,000  tons  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  addition  to 
190,000  tons  consumed  by  gas-works. 
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Talcb  op  PnoDrcnoN. 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  production  from  the  majiufacturiag 
industry  cannot  be  given  every  year,  as  the  labour  and  expense  involved 
in  obtaining  the ioformation  are  very  considerable.  The  nsxtcomplete 
statement  will  be  published  after  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1901  hare 
been  fully  investigated.  The  table  below  shows  the  total  wages  paid 
in  the  various  classes  of  industry,  together  with  the  estiraated  value  d 
production  for  each  class  daring  the  year  1900  : — 


§ 


'Jar 


Raw  Material,  the  prodnct  of  Pastoral  Pnrsnita. 
Canaected  with  Food  and  Drink  or  the  prepsrs- 

tion  thereof. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics 

Building  MateriaJs   _ 

Metal  Works,   Maohiceiy,  etc 

Ship-buiLiing,   Repairing,  etc „ 

Fumitare,  Bedding,  etc 

Boake,  Paper,  Printina,  BugraviDg,  etc 

Tehicles,  Hameas,  and  SatMleiy 

Li^t,  Fuel,  MdH«at 

Misodlaueoiu 

Total 


651,002 
eT9,S3fl 
1,237.132 
184,080 
157,040 
466,a0tt 
174,564 
139,048 
274,612 


1,060.480 
2,353.181 
304,141 
240,632 
1,047,898 
264,590 
3lft,30t 
500,074 


4,974,216    9;ST8;aW 


The  value  of  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industry  has  beea 
estimated  for  I8S0  and  some  saoceading  years,  and  is  shown  in  the  f<A- 
lowing  table :- 


Y«,. 

1880 

4,487,700 

ISSS 

8,298,000 

1890 

7,616,000 

1892 

7,798.786 

ISM 

6.880.200 

USB 

7,005,600 

1808 

7,9«3,600 

1897  - 

8,078.900 

1898 

8,079.700 

igoo 

9,872,98ff 
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The  decline  in  the  total  value  iihown  in  Bome  years  is  due  to  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  pi'oducts,  and  nob  to  a  decrease  in  the  output.  The  highest 
value  -was  reached  in  1900,  with  £9,872,980.  This  value  was  in 
excess  of  that  of  1892  by  £2,074,000,  but  had  the  1892  prices  prevailed 
in  1900  the  increase  would  have  been  somewhat  less. 

The  employment  and  production  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pa;^ 
Tsfer  to  eetablinimients  classed  for  statistical  purposes  as  maaufactories. 
besides  the  60,779  hands  accounted  for  in  the  tables,  there  are  others 
'actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  who  are  not  included. 
These  comprise  persons  working  on  their  own  account  at  home,  or  in 
establishtnentstoo  small  to  be  properly  designated  as  manufactories.  In 
the  foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  been  considered  to  be  an  establish- 
ment using  steam,  or,  when  steam  is  not  used,  where  four  or  more  hands 
are  usually  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,105  males  and 
10,872  females  who  are  thus  excluded  from  classification.  The  males 
comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
companies  of  less  than  four ;  and  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  and 
other  workers  of  the  same  type,  whose  establishments  are  principally 
t«pairing  shops,  such  as  are  found  in  every  village  of  the  state.  The 
females  are  mainly  seamstresses,  milliners,  and  dressmakers ;  and  from 
titeir  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  women  'working  outside  the 
Victories  are  a  far  more  important  body  than  the  hands  employed 
within  those  establishments. 

The  total  number  of  [tersoos  engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing 
processes  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  at  78,000,  and  the  value  of  their 
production  at  £10,696,800,  which  includes  £823,800,  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  handa  not  included  in  the  returns  of  factories.  These  are 
the  figures  which  will  be  quoted  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  chapter. 


Ihpobtation  of  Labodb. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  state  there  has 
been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitaliaks  and  ntanufactureiK 
of  the  state  ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  have 
arrived  here  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  those  who  have  left 
the  other  Australasian  provinces  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has 
act  been  largely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  this  state.  The  chief 
«Bactment  on  tbe  mbject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  39  Yic. 
No.  29,  which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  the 
state  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall  be  as 
binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into' within  the 
state,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
and  subscribed  to  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  authorised  in  thiA 
behalf  by  the  Oovemor  and  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Wages. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  m  most  other  Australian  states,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  created  a  demand  for  labour  of  all 
kinds  vbich  conld  not  be  satistied  except  by  a  constant  accession  of 
labourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  which  was  continuous 
for  many  years,  resulted  in  the  estublishment  of  a  rate  of  wages  mudi 
higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  older  lands.  During  1892,  however, 
with  the  depression  in  trade  there  came  a  partial  reduction  in  wages, 
and  in  1893  and  the  two  following  years  this  became  generoL  In  the 
appended  tables  information  is  given  for  the  year  1900  respecting  the 
ages,  number,  and  average  weekly  wage  of  male  and  female  employees 
in  metropolitan  factories  under  the  operation  of  the  Factories  Act. 
Full  particulars  in  regard  to  rates  of  WAgoe  ruling  in  the  various 
industries  for  the  whole  state  will  be  found  in  Part  "Industrial  Wages" 
of  the  "Statistical  Register"  for  the  year  1900.  The  average  rates 
of  representative  trades  from  the  year  1823  to  the  present  time  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  succeeding  pages.  In  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  work  is  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly  rates  of 
wages  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  a  week  is  equal 
to  forty-eight  houm'  work,  and  the  rates  quoted  show,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  wages  which  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full 
week's  work. 


CIta  of  Tndt. 


OvalS'  Total 
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No.!. 
AcntadW&Un.Ao. 


— Comracns  with  Food  im 


Brud   .. 
Brawsrin.  Bottlins 


Putr7  .. 

Bcfric«Miiv  ud  I< 
Sugu-RBninK 


i  wwUrr.i,  i 


]-  { 


£  1.  d.ie  : 


■.d.£  ■.  ±  _  _ 

T    SO  11    0  1  10 

£  ■.  d.  £  1.  d. 

8  I     30 

9  80  10  iloii 
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Over  is;  Tctal 


No.  a— CUWBIKO  AKD  TltITn.B  FABK 


COothlni: 
TliiMiinMiin  .. 


Watoprool  Clothlnic 
WooUwillUU.. 


l^boDTtn   .. 

Joioen-  Waite, 

SBwmllk,  &c 


}    "■ 


a  lolo  s  s:o  ii  & 
•Bmuinia  lUnuuo. 


«.d.k  s.  d. 
3    81  U    S 
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^4.6  SUPLOTMSNT  AJfD  PEODUCTIOS. 

Trade  UsioNa. 

The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism  has  boen  dealt  wili  by  legislation  in 
only  one  instance  in  this  state— the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881.  This 
measure  enacla  that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  reader  its  members  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  be  rendered 
void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  tliat  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  enable 
any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  the  object 
of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  agreements 
between,  the  membei-s  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  shall  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  for  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  or  penalties  to  the  union,  or  for  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  make  such  agreements  unlawful. 
Neither  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  is  to 
apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can  the  unions  be  registered  under  either 
of  those  Acts.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  registration  of 
trade  unions  under  the  present  Act,  provided  always  that  if  one  of 
the  purposes  of  such  trade  union  be  unlawful  the  registration  shall  be 
void.  The  Registrar  of  Fiiendly  Societies  is  appointed  Registrar 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  provisions  are  made  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  treasurers,  etc,  for  the  establishment  of  rules,  the  preparation 
of  annual  returns,  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  change  of  name,  and 
other  matters.  The  term  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  "any  combi- 
nation, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen, 
or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing,  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combinatiim 
would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed 
to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of 
ite  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  Few  of  the  trade  naiotts 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  conse- 
quently particulars  in  rt^rd  to  their  membership  cannot  bn  given  widi 
any  accuracy. 

Only  one  union  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  relations  of 
workmen  and  employers  has  so  far  been  registered.  The  unions  have  in 
all  other  cases  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one 
class  or  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  179  unions  bad  been 
registered  up  to  the  end  of  1900,  and  of  these,  5  were  societies  pro- 
moted by  employers,  and  122  by  workmen.  Many  of  these  unions 
are  not  now  in  existence  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  renuun 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  Registrar  has  been  unable  to  reach  a  lan^ 
number  of  the  societiee.  Of  the  179  unions  registered,  only  the  foUow- 
ii^  forty-seven  supplied  the  statutory  return  of  their  operations,  the 
period  covered  being  in  the  majority  of  instances  twelve  months,  while 
a  few  leturos  cover  only  periods  of  six  months  or  three  months. 
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The  funds  at  the  dates  of  the  balance-sheets  were  distributed  as 
fgllow : — Savings  Bonk  and  fixed  de^Kisite,  £24,878  2s.  9d.  ;  current 
bank  accounts  and  cash  in  hand,  £4,369  Ss.  9d.  ;  and  other  aecnrities, 
£4,508  4s.  lOd. 

Co-oPERATrvB  Societies. 

Part  V  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  dealt  with  the  registxs- 
tion  of  Go-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies.  During  the  last 
session  of  1901  an  Act  known  as  the  "Building  and  Co-operative 
Societies  Act,  1901,"  consolidated  the  law  relating  to  tliese  societies. 
Fart  II  of  that  Act  deals  with  Co-operative,  Trading,  and  Industrial 
Societies.  It  provides  that  "any  number  of  persons,  not  being  lees 
than  seven,  may  establish  a  society  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  d 
carrying  on  any  labour,  trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or 
ret«ul,  except  the  business  of  banking,  which  the  members  of  snch 
society  voluntarily  unite  to  carry  on  or  exercise,  and  of  applying  the 
profits  to  any  lawful  purposes ;  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  land, 
and  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section."  The  Aot  further  requires  the 
word  "Limited"  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  name  of  every  society 
registei-ed,  and  limits  the  interest  to  be  held  or  claimed  by  any  membo- 
in  any  society  to  the  sum  of  £200. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extont.  Seventy-nine  societies 
have  been  registered  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  these  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty-eight  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1900. 
The  balance-sheets,  published  at  various  dates  between  January,  1897, 
and  March,  1901,  and  extending  over  periods  of  three,  six,  and 
twelve  mouths,  show  that  twenty  of  these  societies  had  a  share-capital  of 
£33,389,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to  £15,021,  or  a  total  liability 
to  shareholders  of  £38,410,  while  their  other  liabilities  amounted  to 
£26,338,  Their  assets  consisted  of  stock  and  fittings,  £48,9G9  ;  and 
other  assets,  £25,547;  or  a  total  of  £74,516.  Leaving  liabilities  to 
shareholders  out  of  consideration,  there  was,  therefore,  an  excess  of 
assets  to  the  amount  of  £48,178.  Irrespective  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  shown,  seventeen  of  the  societies  had  balances  at  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account  amounting  to  £12,003,  while  six  societies  had 
debit  balances  totalling  £2,235. 

Trades  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

After  the  termination  of  the  maritime  strike  of  1890  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  and 
means  for  prevention  of  industrial  disputes.  The  introduction  into  Par- 
liament early  in  1892  of  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council    of   Conciliation  and  Arbitration  was  one    of    the  results  of 
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this  Commission.  The  bill  became  law,  and  -was  to  continue  in  force 
for  four  years  from  March  31,  1893.  Under  it  two  Councils  were 
establishMl — a  Council  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three,  and  a  Coimcil 
of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.  One  of  the  foriner  and 
nine  of  the  latter  were  elected  bj  a  majority  of  the  organisations 
representing  the  interests  of  the  employers,  and  a  similar  number  by  a 
majority  of  the  oiganisations  representing  the  employees.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Arbitration  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  un  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Council.  The  regulations  under  the  Act  were  carried  out  by  an 
officer  called  the  Clerk  of  Awards.  From  the  time  the  two  Councils 
were  appointed  to  the  eud  of  1894  only  one  case  of  conciliation  and  one 
of  arbitration  were  dealt  with  by  them.  Negotiations  were  opened  in 
a  lar^  number  of  other  cases,  but  without  success ;  the  principle  of 
the  Act  being  a  purely  voluntary  one,  the  Councils  had  no  power 
to  bring  either  party  to  a  dispute  before  the  industrial  tribunal. 
Parliament  having  refused  to  vote  supplies  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Councils  during  1895,  they  came  to  an  end  on  December  31,  1894. 
The  Act  itself,  however,  remained  in  force  until  March  31,  1896. 

In  the  early  part  of  1895  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  was 
created  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  and  took  over  the  Labour 
Bureau.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  a  Factories 
and  Shops  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  and  is  administered  by  the 
Minisler  for  Labour  and  Industry,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  inspectors. 

The  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  1899  was  assented  to  on  the 
22nd  April  of  that  year,  and  came  into  force  on  the  1st  May.  Under 
this  Act  the  Minister  has  power  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  or  between  differant  bodies  of 
workmen,  and  endeavour  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difier- 
#noe8,  failing  which  he  may  direct  a  public  inquiry  by  a  Jurlge  of  the 
•Supreme  or  District  Court,  or  by  the  President  of  the  Land  Court,  who 
has  power  to  enter  upon  the  premises  and  inspect  everything  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  dispute  except  books  or  statements 
of  accounts.  On  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute  an  arbi- 
trator may  be  appoint^,  and  on  the  application  of  one  of  the  parties,  a 
conciliator.  No  power  is  given  for  the  enforcement  of  any  decision 
arrived  at. 

The  Indubtbul  Arbitration  Act. 

The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  which  received'the  royal  assent  on 
the  10th  December,  1901,  provides  for  the  registration  and  incorpora- 
tion of  industrial  anions,  and  the  making  ond  enforcing  of  industrial 
agreements.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  powers  of  this  Court  are  defined  with  regard  to 
any  matters  that  may  come  before  it,  and  with  reference  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  awards  and  orders. 
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In  other  cb&ptera  of  this  work  details  have  been  given  of  the  various 
producing  industries,  so  that  it  ia  unnecessary  to  reprodnce  them 
here.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  group  thsse  industries  together 
in  one  table  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  their  respective 
importance.  From  the  total  obtained  by  adding  blether  the  prodoctKHi 
of  the  variouH  industries  there  must  be  deducted  something  to  allow  for 
products  twice  included,  first  as  the  output  of  one  class  of  industry,  and 
secondly  as  the  raw  material  of  a  more  advanced  industry.  Undtr 
agriPulturH  is  included  the  value  of  green  food,  which  may  be  termed  ■ 
raw  material  in  dairying ;  grain  for  swine  and  poultry  feeding  also 
appears  twice ;  coal,  coke,  and  timber  naed  in  mining  appear  under 
mining  and  forestry,  and  afterwards  in  the  value  of  metals  obtained  by 
emeltiog;  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character.  It  must 
be  understood  that  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  industry  is  concerned, 
the  producticm  is  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  forms,  including  coal,  betxg 
excluded  from  the  totals  given.  The  value  of  material  twice  included 
is  about  £320,000  which  forms  a  deduction  from  the  total  of  the 
following  table  ; — 


No. 
78,000 
67,136 
27,171 
28,619 
43,745 

7,500 

£ 
10,696.900 

C&irying  and  poultry  farmiug 

3,617,000 

250,171 

DedacUou  foi'  raw  material  tn~icc  included   .. 
Net  production  

£ 

330,000 

40,921,500 
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Tlie  figure  £40,921, 500  exceeds  the  value  of  production  in  1891  by 
X4,I81,740.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  erf  production  in 
varioua  years  from  1871  onwards  ;  additional  columns  have  been  added 
so  OS  to  show  the  value  of  production  if  prices  hud  remnined  unaltered, 
and  also  the  value  if  1900  prices  only  had  been  obtained : — 


v„. 

AcluBl  V»lue  of 

V^miflSTl 
pric»  tuil  beea 

V»l™  U  1900 

pritKi  had  been 

obtained. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

19,379,000 

15,379,000 

9.:5S,250 

188S 

25,180,000 

35.044,890 

22,243,800 

1891 

36,739,760 

57,338,980 

36,376,000 

1900 

40,021,600 

64,492,290 

40,921.600 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  above,  that  since  1871  the 
volume  of  production  has  increased  by  over  25  millions,  while,  it  the 
values  obtained  that  year  had  been  similar  to  those  for  1900,  the 
increase  would  have  been  over  31  millions  sterling.  During  the  ten 
years,  1891-1900,  the  increase  amounted  to  over  £4,000,000,  equal  to 
about  1 1'4  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the 
difference  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  state 
in  1900  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  realised  bad  1871 
prices  prevailed  represents  a  loss;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  else- 
where pointed  out,  although  the  state  has  suffered  by  the  fall  in 
prices,  her  loss  is  chieHy  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  debtor 
country,  and  that  the  fall  in  import  values  has  not  been  equivalent 
to  the  fall  in  export  values.  What  the  table  really  does  show  is  that 
the  volume  of  production  has  been  more  than  sustained.  Compared 
with  pf^ulation,  the  value  of  production  shows  an  av«^e  of  £30 
48.  3d.  per  bead,  of  which  £22  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly 
connected  with  thn  soil,  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to 

In  previous  issues  of  this  work  appear  statements  regarding  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  state  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  the 
recmds  extend.  As  this  information  is  readily  accessible,  and  no  new 
facts  have  been  discovered  bearing  upon  the  subject  treated,  the  chapter 
on  Industrial  History  has  not  been  included  in  the  present  issue.  It 
would,  however,  be  well  to  record  the  variation  of  wages  from  the  year 
1823,  about  which  date  the  free  Inbourer  became  a  person  of  some 
importance.     In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  average  daily 
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rates  ot  wages  paid 
1823  to  1838:— 


SUPLOrUBtlT  AND  PBODVCTION. 

callings  over  the  period  ranging  from 


Tnd<  or  C>mnc. 


Per  day,  teilhoiU  board  and  lodging. 


Blacksmith    

Bricklayer 

Brickmak«r,  per  1,000  .. 
Cabinet-maker  

Caulker  

Cooper 

Ironfoander  

Labourer 

Millwright    

Painter   

PlMterer    

Quarryman    

Shoemaker    

StonemagoD    

Tailor 

Wheelwright    


I.  A.  B.  a.  B.  d. 

6    0  7  0  7  0 

6    0  8  0  6  6 

6  0  9  0  go 

6    0  6  0  6  0 

6  0  6  0  6  9 

7  6  7  6  8  6 
6  0  8  0  7  6 
6  6  6  6  6  6 
6  3  6  3  6  3 
3  0  3  0  4  0 
6  6  6  6  7  0 
5  0 

6    6  5  6  7  0 

I    ft  6  0  0 

6    0  6  0  6  0 

6    0  6  0  6  8 

6  6  6  0 

5    6    I     S  6  6  0 


Per  annum,  aith  board  and  lodging. 


£  i.  I  £  a. 
22  10  35  0 
12  10     12  10 


The  quotation  of  daily  rates,  however,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  few 
mechanics  secured,  even  if  they  sought  it,  employment  during  the 
whole  year.  It  is  probable  that  common  labourers  did  not  earn  more 
than  4a.  to  5s.  per  week  with  rations  and  lodgings,  and  mechanics  of 
the  highest  qualifications  did  not  average  more  than  £2  per  week.  In 
1830,  when  the  population  had  increased  to  46,300,  the  services  of 
artisans  of  various  classes  appear  to  have  been  greatly  needed,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  every  description  of  labour  was  in  brisk 
demand,  although  the  remuneration  of  skilled  mechanics  remained 
unaltered. 

Various  causes  tended  to  produce  much  fluctuation  in  wages  during 
the  period  from  1839  to  1843.  The  practice  of  assigning  prisoners  to 
selectors  ceased  about  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  and  this  event  made 
the  introduction  of  free  labourers  almost  imperative,  and  led  to  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  immigrants.  The  year  1839  was  marked  by  a  great 
increase  in  wages,  ordinary  mechanics  receiving  from  Ss.  to  12s.  per 
day,  and  farm  labourers  up  to  £Z0  a  year  with  house  and  rations  ;  but 
as  far  as  artisans  were  concerned,  their  increased  remuneration  was 
ooiucident  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  provisions.     An  official  statement 
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made  &t  the  time  shows  the  Bumber  of  the  imniignuit  workers  who 
arrived  in  New  South  Wales  during  1840,  with  the  amounts  at  which 
they  wore  engaged,  and  this  may  be  taken  aa  ehowiiig  the  actnal  w^es 
current  during  that  year  : — 


Malta,  ptr  an 

i 

1,032  Agricultural  labonran 21 

)6Bakcre 51 

lOBntohen     * 

2  Cooks » 

6 1  Domestic  Bervanta    3( 

IS  Fsrm  O' 
62Giw0eliera  .. 


I,  wHh  ratioBi. 

£ 

S4  Grootnt  and  coachmen     30 

6MilU™    40 

SSPIonghmen 26    , 

1  Seaman 48 

108  Shepherds  27 

2  Shopkeepers  40 

8  Stockmen    27 


JUaia,  per  day,  wilhoui  rationt. 


SO  Bkoknnitha  7  0 

67  Boot  and  shoe  maker*  ...  0  S 

1  Brazier    6  8 

Olirickloyera     7  0 

4  Brickmakers T  0 

10  Cabinat-makers 7  6 

83  Cwpesters  oad  ioiners...  8  0 

OCoopera  6  S 

7Cunier*  6  0 

7  Kngineera tO  0 

1  n^Dch-polisher 6  S 

SOMaaon*    7  0 

22UilIandwhM]wrightg...  6  8 

ZHiMTs 6  0 


1  Nailer 3 

24  Painters  and  gtaziers   6  ' 

4  Plasterers   6 

1  Plumber 6 

II  Printers  8  ■ 

fl  QsaiTTinen     S  ' 

13  Saddleandbkmees.iiiaken  S  ■  ' 

13  Sawyers 10  ' 

aShipwrights   10  i 

41  Tailors 7  ' 

STininiiths  «  ' 

QTnniere   7  ' 

2  UpholstersFS 7  ' 

5  Watchuakera    S  i 


19 


aeCooka  20 

97  Dressmakers  18 

313  Farm  servants   14 

7  Geaaral  aervants  16 


17  E!tidi«a-MMcis  

13  Ladies'  maids 

2  Laoodreaaea   

14  Millinera    

35  NDrsery-goTarneasea... 

138  Narae-maid*  


"Die  extremely  unsettled  social  conditions  prevailing  during  1841  and 
1843  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  rates  of  wages.  Numerous  failures 
caused  credit  to  sustain  a  serere  and  general  shock,  employment  of  all 
descriptions  was  precarious,  and  wages  felt  correspondingly.  Carpent«rE 
and  joiners,  who  were  paid  83.  per  (lay  in  1840,  could  obtain  not 
than  59.  per  day  in  1843,  and  only  4s. 
in  1844  and  1845  were  the  lowest  paid  i 
of  the  state,  and  were  probably  lower  01 
in  England  during  the  same  period. 
8  B 


1844.  The  wages  obtained 
any  year  from  the  foundation 
the  whole  than  those  obtained 
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In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average  rates  of  wages  from 
1843  to  1852,  may  be  traced  the  emergence  of  the  state  from  the 
great  depression  to  the  hopeful  new  conditions  which  followed  the  gold 
discoveries  : — 


Tiwli  or  OUId^. 


.   ISIS.   1)119.   isia 


Mala,  per  day,  aUJaut  board  and  ledginff. 


n,  m'U  board  and  lojffing. 
IS    I    SO        S3    I    SI 


Fann-houi 
Itelr)--iroii 


\,«^tk  board  and  Jodgit,:, 

S, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IB 

SO 

St 

21 

1» 

18 

IS 

IB 

la 

14 

la 

IB 

IB 

17 

IS 

M 

17 

W 

As  the  table  shows,  the  ncuteness  of  the  depression  was  spent  in 
1845.  The  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848  were  marked  by  an  upwaixl 
tendency,  but  rates  again  fell  in  1849  and  1850,  The  immediate  effect 
•of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  is  shown  by  tlie  sudden  leaps  in  all 
classes  of  wages  for  that  and  the  succeeding  year. 

In  the  nest  table  are  given  the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  the  most 
prominent  callings  for  the  period  extending  from  1851  to  1858,  Dar- 
ing this  golden  era  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, house  rents,  ic,  greatly  increased,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  workers  was  not  to  the  full  extent  shown  by  the  rise 
in  wages.  The  year  1854  witnessed  the  culminating  point  as  r^ards 
earnings  in  the  most  prominent  callings.  Thus  bricklayers,  who  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  period  were  receiving  6b,  per  day,  were  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  from  25s.  to  SOs.  per  day,  the  wages  o£  blacksmiths  increased 
from  69,  8d.  per  day  to  from  20s.  to  2!)s.,  and  earpent<'rs  whose  earn- 
ings were  at  the  rate  of  6s,  5d.  in  1S51,  received  from  158,  to  20s.  per 
day  in  1854.     The  rates  of  remuneration  for  ordinary  labour  were  on 
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the  increaae  in  each  of  the  stetes,  and  many  branches  o£  industiy 
vers  coming  to  a,  standstill  for  lack  of  men  to  cany  them  on.  In  the 
eister  state  of  Victoria,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers 
received,  in  1853,  15s.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging ;  carpenters,  in 
town,  withont  board  and  lodging,  283.i)erday,andin  theconntiy  22B.6d.; 
masons,  in  town,  without  b<mrd  and  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per  day,  and  in  the 
country  25s. ;  bricklayers,  in  town  and  in  country,  without  board  and 
lodging,  258.  per  day  ;  and  smiths  und  wheelwrights,  in  town  and  in 
country,  without  board  and  lodging,  22is.  6d.  per  day.  In  1854  the  rates 
of  wages  ruling  were  quoted  as  follow  : — Smiths,  in  country,  20s.  per  day ; 
masons,  in  country,  22s,  6d.;  wheelwrights,  in  country,  248.,  and  in  town, 
30b.  ;  carpenters,  in  country,  23s.,  and  in  town,  25b.  ;  and  bricklayers,  in 
country,  25b.,  and  in  town  30s.,  without  board  and  lodging  in  each  case. 
But  in  Yictorift  wages  were  much  higher  than  in  the  parent  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  me  mining  boom  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  nearly  all  enterprise  and  all  available  labour  in  the  one  direction 
of  gold-seeking. 


TndvarCkUliv. 


BricUvan  . 

BlKkllDltfal . . 

Gupenton... 


Funo-hoai 


1B62.       IBM. 


1861.       18&6.       18ML 


Xaltt,  per  day,  trUAout  ftoanf  and  lodgina. 


6  B  M  IS  10  to 
S 13  lo  16  IQ  to 
\2 12  to  14  11  to 


ie|lOJStoll/B 
1019 
to  to  11 


1%'SEolG  IS 
I,  milh  board  and  lodm'njr. 


t       «!«       £ 

£ 

£ 

t4 

£a 

U  to  13,14  to  11 

IT 

19 

J  to  It  15  to  1! 

SO 

IS 

»  to  l^K  to  11 

IT 

IS 

14  to  iSlfl  to  11 

IS 

q  ;: 

IE 

26 

IS 

"  1 
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Daring  the  period  from  1859  to  1863  embraced  in  the  ensuing  table, 
the  state  was  underling  the  process  of  rocovery  from  tbe  excitement 
and  unreat  of  the  gold-fever  years.  Wages,  as  recalled  for  the  period, 
may  be  r^arded  ta  inen<)y  noniiiial,  as  employment  was  difBculfc  to 
obtain,  and  speculation  was  quiesoeat.  The  following  are  given  as  tJie 
ruling  rates  in  tbe  prominent  tradea  and  callings  : — 


TndB  or  CUUng. 


I  "^  I 


Malt*,  ptr  dof/,  witkoat  boanl  and  lodging. 


BlackamitliB  . . . 
Wheelwrigbts... 
BrfoklaysTB 


1  Irt 

d. 

6 

« 

0 

6 

6 

Slaten,  per  annum,  tn(A  board  and  lodging. 

I  £         I  £         I  £1         £ 

FAnn Labourers 30to40         30to40    ;     30to40    [    30to40 


30  to  35 

%,  \eitk  board  and  lodgiag. 


CookB   

UousemaidJ    

Lapudrieatea 

Nursemaidi 

General  House  Servants  

Fstro    Servant*    and    Dairj- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

25  to  30 

26  to  30 

26  to  30 

16  to  18 

16  to  25 

20  to  25 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

25  to  30 

15  to  18 

15  to  20 

16  to  20 

20  to  25 

18  to  25 

20  to  25 

16  to  20 

18  to  25 

20to2S 

In  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  period 
1863-1871.  There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  during 
this  period,  particularly  so  with  regai'd  to  those  paid  to  mechanics.  la 
1864  the  average  daily  wages  of  carpenters  ranged  from  8s.  to  93.  in 
town,  without  hoard  and  lodging ;  of  smiths,  wheelwrights,  and 
bricklayers,  from  9s.  to  lOs. ;  and  of  masons,  10a.  In  the  country, 
and  inclusive  of  board  and  lodging,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths, 
and  wheelwrights  were  quoted  at  .£50  to  .£80  per  annum,  and  of 
brioklayers  and  masons  from  £80  to  £100  ;  farm  labourers,  from  J628 
to  £30  ;  shepherds,  from  £30  to  £35  ;  female  cooks  and  laundresses, 
from  £26  to  £30 ;  housemaids,  from  £20  to  £26 ;  nursemaids,  from 
£15  to  £26;  general  house  servants,  from  £20  lo  £30;  and  farm- 
house servants  and  dairy-women  from  £18  to  £2G.  In  1865  female 
cooks  received  up  to  £36  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging ;  and 
general  house  servant*i,  from  £20  to  £26.   This  showed  a  decline  on  the 
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rat«s  of  wiig»  ruling  in  1863,  'when  mechanics  received  from  Ss.  to  10s. 
per  daj,  and  from  £65  to  £100  per  annum ;  and  farm  labourers  and 
Hfaepherds  from  £30  to  £35.  The  wages  of  female  servants  vere  not, 
however,  very  considerably  affected.  In  1871,  workmen  in  the  metro- 
polis convened  meetings  to  protest  gainst  the  reduction  of  wage:?  ; 
nevertheless,  there  were  numbers  who  could  not  obtain  employment. 
The  wnges  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  wheelwrights  were  then  quoted 
as  ranging  from  8e.  to  9b.  per  day,  and  from  £50  to  £70  per  annum  ;  of 
bricklayers,  from  Ss.  to  IDs.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum  ; 
and  of  masons,  from  83.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
The  wages  of  farm-labourers  were  quoted  as  ranging  from  £26  to  £30  ; 
shepherds,  from  £26  to  £35  ;  female  cooks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  from 
£20  to  £26 ;  laundresses,  from  £26  to  £30 ;  nnrsemaidS:  from  £13  to 
£35  ;  and  general  house  servants  and  dairy-women  from  £20  to  £26. 
The  averse  wages  per  day  or  per  week,  for  each  year  during  tlie 
period,  were  as  follow  : — 


bi,  per  imy,  icttAwt  board  and  It^ging 


1.  d.  a.  d.  K 

SO  s  6  a 

e  s  »  t  t 

s  a  s  a  g 

10  0  s  e  s 

10   0  10  0  lO 


..lu  0  lu  s  I  u  s  1 11  e  111  «  111  e  1 1£  3  lu  e  1 10  b 

..luO    |u«    [uoluo    llSO    llSO    (its    llSS    I  11    0 


In  considering  the  table  just  given  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  although  there  wks  a  oonsiderable  decline  in  the  daily  wage  receaved 
by  skilled  mechanics,  the  prices  of  oommoditiesin  general nsealaostCMllly 
fell. 
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The  ruling  rates  of  wages  for  each  ^ear  from  1872  to  1886  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  tho  quotations  being  classified  as  daily  or  weekly 
according  to  the  ordinuy  modes  of  payment : — ' 


Trade  or  CftlUiig. 


IBTd.       1S7T.       1S78.       18». 


Matte,  per  day,  without  board 


Carpenters    ..  .. 

BUcksmitliB 

Bricklayers 

Mrbodb 

FUeterers , . , 

Painters    

BoilBrmakera   .. 
Labourers  and  1  .    . 

Brickmkkers  (at  per  1 ,000) 


»  0   10  0  19  0 

0  0  ilO  0  ,11  0 

9  6   10  0   11  0 

e  6  10  0  |U  0 

10  0  IlO  0  111  0 

0  0:0  0  I g  0 

9  0   10  0   10  0 

7  0:7  0  I  7  0 


oTid  lodging. 
d.|  s.    d.[  B. 

6    10    0   10    : 
3  III    0  11    < 

0  I12   0  II    < 


d 

K 

0 

0 

1 

H 

t) 

«{ 

10 

<l 

7 

() 

las 

» 

Malee,  per  vKet,  toilA  board 

114    0  [13    0  114    0  115 

|U    0  |U    Q||4    0|15 

FemaUe,  per  KKei,  with  board 


and  lodging. 
0  115    0  [15 
0  |l5    0  |lS 


0  115 
0  |l4 


9  0 
10    6 

7  6 
10  0 
10    fi 

10  a 

10    6 
»    0 
10    6 

13    6 

10  e 

13    fl 

0  0 

10    6 
13    6 

11  0 
14    0 
10    0 

12  6 

13  6 

U     6 
14    « 
10    6 

14  0 

15  0 

It     6 
14    6 
10    6 
14    0 
16    0 

11     6 
14    6 
10    6 
14    0 
17    6 

11    6 

Tnde  or  CoUlng. 

„ 

.„. 

.„ 

..s.  1  .„. 

1885.     issa. 

I 

MtUe»,  per  day,  mUhovi  board  and  lodging. 


Carpenters    'lO  ' 

BUcbBmiths .10  1 

Brioklayera 'll  1 

Masons  |10  ' 

Plsaterers :11  1 

Painters |  9  1 

Boilermakers    ]  9  i 

Iiftboarers  and  nawies   8  1 

Briokmakers  (at  per  1,000)   ,23  '. 


10  0  11 

9  e  10  ' 

11  0  12  ' 

10  6  II  ' 

11  6  12  ' 
9  6  11  < 


H   n 

11    0  111    0  1 

10  0 

10    0 

12    6 

12    6 

12  e 

11    « 

11    6 

11     6 

12    0 

13    6 

II     0 

11     0 

tl     0 

n  a 

9    fi 

fl    8 

8  0 

a  0 

8    0 

|23    0 

|23    9 

23    0 

Malee,  per  ired;  with  hoard  oiu 

115    0  |16    0  '17 

Il4    6  Il4    6  its 

FenuUee,  per  week,  with  hoard  ai 


6  117    6  11 

0  Its   oil 


HousemaidB 

11     6 

11     6 

13    0  |13    0 

13    0 

13    0 

13    0 

14    6 

14    6 

17    6    17    6 

17    6 

11   6  !n   0 

11     6 

11     « 

11    6 

14    0 

14    ft 

IS  0  lis  0 

Ffi    0 

Ifi    0 

15    0 

Cooki 

18    6 

1 

18    6 

18    6   18    6 

18    6 

18    6 

IS  e 
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The  importetioa  of  private  capital  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  wages 
TDling  in  the  foregoing  penod.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  closed 
with  1890,  an  amount  of  £44,000,000  was  received,  £6,228,000  coming 
in  1885,  ami  X5,392,000  in  the  following  year.  The  outlay  on  public 
works  reached  its  maximum  in  1885,  when  the  eKpeuditure  was 
£5,242,807,  falling  however  in  1888  to  £2,106,027.  At  no  period, 
except  in  the  five  golden  years,  1853-57,  were  wages  so  high,  and  at  no 
period  waa  the  purchasmg  power  of  money  bo  great.  The  tide  of 
improvement  reached  its  highest  level  during  the  period  1882-85,  hut 
with  the  dbturbod  industrial  conditions  during  1886-87  it  b^an  to 

The  succeeding  table  gives  the  rat^ts  of  wages  over  the  period  from 
1887  to  the  middle  of  1893.  Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little 
reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for 
unskilled  labour  the  rates  experienced  a  decided  decline.  In  1893there 
was  a  heavy  fall  all  round,  and  the  second  half  of  that  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  industrial  period  under  vastly  changed  conditions, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later  on  : — 


Tndii  or  Calling. 


italc*,  per  day,  viUhout  board  and  lodging. 


CarpeDtera  

Blackamitha    

BrickUyen 

PUsterera     

Boilennakera 

I^boaren  and  Navvjea... 


d 

a.  d. 

■.  d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d.  1 

»  « 

10  6 

11  0 

9  6 

0  8 

D  e 

8  6 

8  « 

9  8 

1  a 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

ft  fl 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

1  0 

11  0 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0 

9  0 

0  0 

9  6 

9  6 

0  2 

0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  8 

8  0 

S  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

Hata,  per  aeek,  with  board  and  lodging. 


15    4       15    4 


IS    4  I    IS    4  I     13 


Femalet,  per  tceek,  wlih  board  ami  lodging. 


Hontenuuda 

lADndraaaea 

NurnemaidB 

General  aervuit*    . 
Cooka   


13    6  I     13    0  '     14    0 
18    8  I     18    8       18    0 


16    8       13    S       14    0 
21    0  i    21    0       25    0 


14    0  I    10    0 


25    0       14    0 


It  is  idle  to  speculato  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
industrial  history  bad  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  not  occurred.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  wages  had  shown  signs  of  falling  before 
the  suspensions  took  place.     Between  the  Srst  and  second  half  of  1893 
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tbere  WfLs  a  fall  of  about  10  fier  cent,  in  the  WR^es  of  mechanics,  and  a 
Bonu'what  greater  fall  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labotirere.  In  189* 
there  wae  uo  further  fat),  but  emploTmeot  became  more  restricted.  In 
lS9o,  however,  there  was  a  still  further  drop,  the  ■wof^es  of  die  yemr 
averaging  for  skilled  workmen  22  per  cent,  below  the  rates  of  1 892,  and 
-for  nnHkilled  labourers  about  17^  per  cent  During  189G  wages  in 
aevM'al  trades  rose,  and  since  tnen  there  have  been  some  further 
advances,  and  generally  more  r^^iilar  employment  than  at  any  time 
since  the  bank  criua.  In  1 898,  1899  and  1 900,  etoplOTment  in  the  bail- 
ing trades  was  plentiful,  and  tJie  WE^es  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and  allied 
trades  rose  to  a  point  which  they  had  not  reached  since  18S9. 

During  the  period  under  review  tbere  has  been  a  stoppage  of  nearly 
alt  forms  of  speculative  activity ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  marked  extension  of  agriculture  and  important  ndnioi;  developnHoiU. 
From  1891  to  1900  the  area  under  crop  was  increased  by  1,592,860 
aorcs,  and  the  output  of  gold  by  192,067  ounces.  The  following  were 
the  average  wages  for  the  more  important  trades : — 


Tnde  or  CulliD;. 


! 


I 


Mala,  per  dan,  ""^('^t  board  and  lodging. 


, Carpenter*  .... 
BlaokamittiB  . 
Brieklayer*..  . 


B.  d. 

1.  d. 

9  B 

S  0 

8  0 

8  6 

8  0 

e  8 

8  6 

9    0 

9  « 

8  e 

9  0 

9  0 

8  6 

9  0 

9  0 

s  e 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

8  0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

»  0 

6  0 

8  6 

10  0 

10  0 

S  0 

B  0 

e  0 

6  6 

Plaaterera   

Paintera  ,, 

Boitennaben 8    0       6    0       8    6     10    0     10    0     10    1  |  10    3 

Labouron  and  NaTvies. . 

Males,  per  tceek,  viith  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  Ubonrers 1  12    6  |  12    6  |  12    6  |  13    6  1  14    0  I  13    B  |  16    3 

Femala,  per  uwcib,  with  heard  mui  lodging. 


10  0 
1«  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 
7  6 
U  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

11  0  11  0 
IS  0  16  0 
7  6   7  6 
11  6  11  6 
14  0  10  0 

11  6 
18  6 
7  0 
11  0 
m   0 

General  servanta  

7  0 
11  0 

Wasks  w  relation  to  Cost  op  LiviMa 

For  the  periods  under  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  wages  have 
alone  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  a.  matter  of  mutdi  greater  imptHtuice  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
in  comparison  with  their  nominal  value.      Such  a   oompaneou  most 
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rily  hu  defective  in  some  retipects,  since  with  t^nnging  condi- 
tions come  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wages  greater  consump- 
tion, BO  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days  long  past  there  is 
danger  of  weitrhinc  what  is  now  important  against  what  was  formerly  of 
no  consequence ;  notwithstanding  this  it  gives  a  more  Pxact  notion  of 
the  valae  of  wages  at  different  periods  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  It  also  affords  the  only  tme  standard  by  which  material  conditions 
-at  different  times  can  be  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  ttibk  are 
compared  an  ordinary  moohftDic'B  wages  in  money,  tho  level  of  real  wages 
on  the  baais  of  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  price  level  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  oonauraption,  for  each  period  commencing  with  the  year 
1821.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  state,  as  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life,  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  allowed  little  play  for  the  operations 


PrlalerelotprliKilpiI 

LerelofmlWugo. 

Pwiod. 

ISXl-ST 

leoft-ieoo 

1S£1-3T 

i89e-i*i» 

WMM-iooa  Wie«=i(N», 

W<«=1000. 

PriOW-IOOO. 

WvH^'im 

W.tKI=10M. 

1821-1837 

1,000 

688 

1,000 

1,384 

1,000 

497 

1888^1842 

I.IH 

7»4 

1,032 

1,429 

1,118 

sse 

IS4S-I862 

7W 

889 

712 

9m 

i.om 

685 

186.V18M 

2,400 

1,640 

1,301 

1,301 

1,816 

911 

1858-1862 

1,615 

1,111 

1,U7 

1.688 

1,406 

700 

186.1-1872 

1,461 

1,00s 

865 

i,m 

1,689 

840 

187!H8W 

1,883 

1,090 

809 

1,120 

1,957 

973 

19B3-1898 

1.2S1 

847 

689 

S54 

1.787 

888 

ISgg-lMM) 

1,464 

1,000 

722 

1.000 

2,012 

1,000 

During  the  years  1821  to  1837  the  transportation  system  was  still 
in  full  openUion,  and  wage-earners  had  to  compete  witJi  bond  labour, 
or  with  men  who,  though  free,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  tho 
hard  conditions  of  servitade  that  a  little  above  a  convict  ration  seemed 
as  much  as  they  could  expoct  to  earn  ;  henoe  the  very  low  lorel  of  both 
real  and  money  wages  during  the  period.  During  the  next  series  of 
yeare,  1838-42,  w^i;«8  roae  15  per  cent,  and,  as  prices  rose  only  3  per 
cent.,  the  level  of  real  wages  may  be  said  to  bave  advanced  about 
one-«igbth.  As  will  have  been  gathered  fti>m  the  description  in 
previoiu  pages,  this  period  closed  disastrously,  and  wages  fell  33 
per  cent. ;  as  it  happened,  however,  the  cost  of  necessaries  fell  almoat 
as  heavily,  and  real  wages  were  in  reality  only  slightly  worse  for 
the  whole  period  from  1843  to  1852  thira  previously,  although  several 
years  showed  a  condition  nf  things  worse  than  was  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  When  the  full  force  of  the  discovery  of  gold  began  to 
be  felt  the  depreerion  vanished  and  wages  roee  prodigiously,  and  at  one 
time  averaged  nearly  thnee  as  much  as  those  now  current.     Food  and 
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other  necessaries  also  advanced,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  wages ; 
so  that,  estimated  by  their  purchasing  power,  wages  of  mechanics  were 
64  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1821-37,  65  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1838-42, 
and  71  per  cent  higher  than  from  1843  to  1652,  The  years  1854  and 
1855,  taken  by  themselves,  show  a  rate,  both  of  real  and  of  money 
wages,  much  higher  than  that  indicated  for  the  whole  period,  and 
perhaps  higher  than  attained  in  any  other  year;  but  taking  the  gold 
era  as  extending  from  1853  to  1858,  the  level  of  real  wages — that  is, 
their  purchasing  power — was  only  about  24  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
the  subsequent  period,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows.  From  1853-58  to 
1859-62  there  was  a  fall  of  33  per  cent,  in  money  wages,  but  prices 
fell  12  per  cent,  and  the  level  of  real  wages,  as  already  stated,  24 
per  cent.  During  the  next  period  there  was  a  further  fall  in  money 
wages,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  while  the  drop  in  prices  was 
heavy,  far  more  than  compensating  for  the  fall  in  wages.  During 
the  next  period,  1873-92,  wages  rose  and  prices  fell,  so  that  the 
level  of  real  wages  was  far  higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manual 
labourer,  the  twenty  years  embraced  within  this  period  were  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  they  will  be  repeated. 
As  explained  in  a  former  page,  prosperity  was  due  to  the  adventitious 
stimulus  which  the  industrial  Kfo  of  the  state  received  from  the 
borrowing  policy  which  infected  not  only  the  Government  but  all  associ- 
ations for  the  investment  of  capital.  The  state,  after  the  scTere 
regimen  of  the  banking  crisis,  and  the  slow  recovery  of  1894  and  1895, 
has  at  length  entered  upon  a  period  of  development  which  promises 
to  be  more  substantial,  if  less  showy,  than  the  latter  yeai's  of  the  period 
1873-92.  The  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  industrial  population 
is  often  quoted  as  the  prime  test  of  the  progress  of  a  country.  In 
New  South  Wales  from  1884  to  1888,  and  perhaps  io  some  other  yeare, 
these  very  desirable  conditions  were  obtained  under  circu Distances  which 
liave  laid  a  lasting  debt-obligation  on  the  community,  and  which 
indirectly  conduced  to  the  crisis  of  1893. 

The  improvement  in  the  lot  of  farm  and  station  labourers  and  female 
servants  is  still  more  marked.  The  rise  in  wages  of  male  hands  has, 
excepting  the  period  1843-52,  been  continuous,  while  the  increase  in 
the  pay  of  females  has  suffered  no  interruption,  even  daring  the 
disastrous  years  preceding  the  gold  discovery.  Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  nominal  wagea  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  population  of 
the  state,  an  advance  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  wages.  The 
cheapening  of  many  articles  oE  food  and  dress  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  without  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  hornet 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortable.  The 
acquisition  of  comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  which  will 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  standard  of  living  they 
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now  enjoy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
of  the  savinf^  lianka  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  prosperity  or 
depression  of  the  working  population ;  for  if  the  Rtandard  of  living 
indulged  in  be  raised  mora  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will  be  decreased, 
although  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be  materially  advanced. 
In  the  foregoing  pages  the  condition  of  the  worker  has  been  considered 
apart  frftm  the  value  of  his  production.  This  latter,  however,  can  by 
no  means  be  overlooked  in  a  review  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
state,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  are  commonly  called  prosperous 
times  may  be  marked  by  a  neglect  of  productive  pursuits,  and  be  due 
to  uneconomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  resources  of  future 
years  to  feed  the  present  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  existing  depression  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
reaction  against  the  industrial  conditions  of  foimer  years.  On  page  111 
is  given  a  comparison  of  the  e.tporta  of  domestic  produce  over  a  series 
of  years,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1900  prices.  From  this  it 
appears  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  production — and  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  production — the  lowest 
point  reached  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  was  in  1886  ;  but 
that  year  was  so  marked  by  lavish  state  expenditure  and  by  the  influx 
of  British  capital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
low  condition  of  productive  enterprise.  After  the  year  named  there 
was  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestic  produce, 
brought  about  by  increased  attention  paid  to  productive  pursuits,  the 
opening  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  a  fortunate  succession  of  favourable 
seasons.  The  year  1891  was  the  point  of  highest  production,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  and  though  the  following  year  was  marked  by  a  fall 
in  the  values  exported,  the  rates  for  the  years  1893  to  1900  compare 
very  favourably  with  other  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
notwithstanding  the  reaction  against  the  Inflation  of  land  values  so 
prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  which  the 
province  is  passing  through,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  state  to  warrant  the  distrust  of  the  futura  which  has  prevailed  in 
certain  quarters,  and  which  directly  led  to  the  financial  score  of  1893. 
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Food  Scpply.  # 

THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  in  abondanoe 
most  of  the  things  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 
though  the  production  of  some  of  these  necessaries  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected,  while  others  are  obtained  in  quantities  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  community.  Considering  the  compamtively  high 
rate  of  wajjes  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap,  and 
articles  of  diet  which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  cat^or; 
of  luxuries  are  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  tJte 
poorest  classes. 

The  coat  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
consumed  in  the  state  during  the  year  1900  may  be  set  down  at 
X18,347,000.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  cotos 
all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  table. 
The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  £4,769,000,  so 
that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages  was  £23,1 16,000, 
equal  to  £17  Is,  4d.  per  inhabitant,  or  11  W.  daily.  Excluding  intoxi- 
cants, tlie  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  £13  10s.  lid.,  and  tfae 
average  per  day,  6'9d.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  food  supply  in 
other  countries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable,  especially  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed 
and  wasted  in  New  South  Wales.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
Mulhall's  Dietionary  of  Statigticg,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure  per 
head  of  the  more  important  European  countries  and  of  the  United  Stat«s 
and  Canada : — 


Oonntiy. 


United  Kingdi 

France    

Gennaiif    

Austria  

Italy    

Portugal 

Sweden  


Denmark  

HoUaiid 

Belgium     

Switzerland  ... 
Roumania 

United  States 


There  has  been  a  falling  ofTin  the  value  of  the  articles  of  food  ( 
Gumed  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  lost  few  years,  due  both  t 
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decrmse  in  the  qoftntitdee  coiistimed  and  to  a  decline  in  prices.  Aa  late 
as  1892  the  value  of  food  and  beven^es  consumed  amounted  to  12^ 
per  head  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  lOd. ;  while  in  1900  these 
amounts  had  fallen  to  ll^d.  and  9d.  respectively. 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  state  are  meat  and  bread, 
tlie  retail  value  of  which  exceeds  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  food.  The  following  b  the  approximate  retail  coet  of  the  chief 
articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread   3,561,000 

Preihmeat 6^02,000 

TsMttibles  and  fruito 3455,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheeu,  etc   3,773,000 

OHnt  firm  prodnea   ^4,000 

SngH    - 1,637,000 

Tea,  coffe',  etc 8i)7,000 

Other  foods 454,000 

IToa-alcobolic  beTsngai    314,000 


Total  expenditure  on  food  sad  bereragea   ...    £23,116,000 

Hie  qiHUttitieA  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annuity  required  by 
each  member  of  the  community  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow : — 


Bice    97  „ 

fBerf       166-5    fc.-) 

MMt^Mutton 11»8    „    i 297-2,, 

(Porit,  Ac...       11-9    „   ) 

Potatoe 1877  „ 

Sogar  „ lOT-8,, 

Batter     19-6  „ 

Clie«M.» 8-7  „ 


For  the  year  1901  the  total  demand  of   the  state  for  the  above 
slaasee  of  food  will  be  approximately  : — 

Floor 161,900  tom. 

OBtn««l „ 4,200    „ 

Bioe    5,900    „ 

lOIJWO    „ 

72,100     „ 

7,200     „ 

Potatoea     120,000    „ 

Supw M,400    „ 

Bauer    - U,»00    „ 

CheaM    2,200    „ 

Tea 10,737,200  lb. 

Coffee     fl7It.500    „ 

Cocxia  and  chocolate    759,000    „ 
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The  area  uader  wheat  in  the  state  has  increased  bo  rapidly  daring 
the  fast  few  years  that  unless  there  should  be  a  failure  of  the  harvest  a 
surplus  of  wheat  ia  now  available  for  exportation.  Based  on  the  con- 
sumption of  the  three  years,  1898-1900,  of  61  bushels  per  head,  the 
demand  of  1901,  exclusive  of  seed,  will  be  about  8,231,000  bushels, 
while  the  requirements  for  seed  will  be  2,504,000  bushels.  Out  of  a 
harvest  estimated  at  18,769,000  buahels,  there  should  thus  be  an 
exportable  surplus  of  approximately  8,034,000  bushels. 

Oatmeal  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  produce  largely 
consumed.  Bice  ia  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  ittate,  and  the 
quantity  required  is  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  China 
aad  India,  The  land  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant  in  New 
South  Wales  is  not  very  extensive  in  area,  and  is  probably  put  to  better 
use.  Oatmeal,  once  largely  imported,  has  of  late  years  been  manu- 
factured extensively  in  the  state. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  state  is  almost  independent  of 
external  assistance.  The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds  is 
extremely  great,  and,  though  possibly  less  than  in  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  per  head  that  of  any  other  oouatry. 
The  requirements  of  the  state  for  food  alone  amounted  in  1900  to 
nearly  400,000  head  of  cattle,  and  2,805,000  head  of  sheep;  and 
^ough  the  supply  of  cattle  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  was  beyond 
its  resources,  the  number  of  sheep  available  for  market  very  largely 
exceeded  even  the  number  given  above,  and  were  it  not  that  beef 
is  preferred  to  mutton,  no  stock  need  have  been  imported  for 
slaughtering. 

Theswine  slaughteredforfood  during  1900  numbered  105,916.  The 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  made,  according  to  the  returns  collected, 
was  10,863,125  lb.,  and  the  quantity  imported  for  local  reijuiremenU 
during  the  year  was  2,198,143  lb.  The  annual  consumption  per  head  of 
pork  and  its  manufactured  products,  averages  about  11-9  lb. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  daring  1900 
was  51,785  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from  the  fields  of  the 
state,  after  allowing  for  seed  and  exports,  was  50,453  tons.  The  net 
imports  amounted,  therefore,  to  51  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumptitxi, 
as  compared  with  45  per  cent,  in  1899,  32  per  cent,  in  189?,  and  50 
per  cent,  in  1897. 

Tlie  consumption  of  sugar  is  enormous,  averaging  about  107-8  lb.  per 
head  during  each  year.  The  fields  of  the  state  produced  during  1900 
about  29,449  tons,  or  43,759  tons  short  of  the  local  demand,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  imported  from  Queensland.  As  pointed  out  in  the  pw;es 
relating  to  agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the  state  is  well  adapted  to 
the  gi-owth  of  sugarniane;  but  the  low  price  which  sugar  brought 
some  few  years  i^o,  when  the  market  was  affected  by  the  bounties  given 
by  Germany  and  France,  made  the  industry  unprofitable,  and  the 
cultivation  of  cane  was,  to  some  ext«nt,  neglected.  The  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  1889  led  to  an  increase  of  cultivalion 
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over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  this  waa  followed  by  further 
exteosions  until  during  the  season  1895-96  the  area  under  cone 
amounted  to  nearly  33,000  acrea.  During  the  two  following  years, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  growers  that  the  sugar  duties  would  be 
altogether  abolished,  the  area  decreased  by  about  7,000  acres.  As 
it  was  then  decided  to  maintain  the  duties  at  60  per  cent,  of  their 
previous  amount,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  area  under  cane,  which  in 
1898-9  showed  a  further  decrease  of  1,000  acres,  hod  reached  its  lowest 
extent,  and  would  begin  to  increase  once  more.  The  figures  for  1899- 
1900  showed,  however,  a  further  decrease  of  more  than  2,000  acres, 
while  in  1900-1901  there  was  also  a  slight  decrease  of  300  acres, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  regarding  the  sugar  duties.  The  proposed  duties  on 
imported  sugar  are  as  follows  : — Cane  sugar,  6d.  per  cwt.;  other  sugar, 
lOa.  per  cwt.;  while  the  excise  duty  proposed  is  3s.  per  cwt.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  duty,  provision  is  made  for  a  rebate  of  4s. 
per  ton  from  1st  July,  1902,  and  6d.  per  ton  from  1st  January,  1907, 
on  all  sugar  in  the  production  of  which  white  labour  only  has  been 
employed.  If  the  latter  provisions  are  passed,  and  the  Facilic  Islanders 
LADourers  Bill  becomee  law,  the  sugar-growing  industry  of  this  state 
will  undergo  a  great  revival,  as  the  competition  of  Queensland,  where 
black  labour  is  extensively  employed,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
counteracted. 

The  year  1890  proved  very  encouraging  to  the  daiiy  farmers,  and 
the  (juantity  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  won  sufficient  to  meet 
local  wants,  and  leave  a  small  balance  for  export.  The  production  of 
the  succeeding  season  did  not,however, equal  the demand.as  1,419,4001b. 
of  butter  and  224,397  lb.  of  cheese  were  imported  for  local  requirements. 
In  1892,  there  was  a  surplus  of  1,027,800  lb.  of  butter  for  export,  while 
cheese  to  the  amount  of  53,700  lb.  hod  to  be  imported  to  meet  local 
requirements.  Since  then  the  production  of  butter  has  increased  very 
rapidly,  while  the  production  of  cheese  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and 
in  1901  was  only  3,558,823  lb.,  being  nearly  2,000,000  less  than  1891. 
In  1894  there  were  4,600,000  !b.  of  butter  and  229,000  lb.  of  cheese 
available  for  export  ;  but  owing  to  the  dry  seasons  the  quantities 
available  for  export  in  the  three  succeeding  years  were  comparatively 
small ;  in  1898,  however,  there  were  8,950,000  lb.;  in  1899,  7,801,000 
IK  ;  and  in  1900,  10,410,0001b.  of  New  South  Wales  butter  exported. 
The  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  during  1900  was  32,992,200  lb. 
and  5,062,300  lb.  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  is  remarkably  large,  the  average  being 

7  lb.  14  oz.  per  inhabitant,  while  of  coffee  the  average  consumption  is 

8  oz.  The  consumption  of  tea  is  universal  throughout  the  states, 
and  the  four  and  a  half  million  people  in  Australasia  use  fully  twice 
the  quantity  of  this  beverage  which  is  (x>n6umed  by  the  millions  who 
inhabit  continental  Europe,  other  than  Russia.  Though  Uie  soil  and 
climate  of  a  part  of  Kew  South  Wales  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
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of  tea,  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  this  plnnt.  The- 
coffee  l>eiTy,  especially  the  Liberinn  variety,  thrives  io  the  north  coast' 
district,  but  it  has  so  far  only  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes 
to  a  very  limited  e;ctent 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  is  given 
herewith  for  the  various  states  of  Australia  and  for  New  Zealand.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  varies  from  312-8  lb.  in 
Victoria  to  513-1  lb.  in  Western  Australia,  the  average  consumption  io 
the  Commonweal  til  being  349'T  lb.  per  head.  Rice  varies  greatly  in  the 
quantity  used,  only  63  lb.  being  the  consumption  of  Taamania,  as 
against  19-9  lb.  in  Western  Australia.  The  consumption  of  tea  is 
largestin  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
—with  9-8  lb.  in  the  liret,  and  81  lb.  and  7  9  lb.  respectively  in  ti» 
other  two  states.  Of  sugar,  the  aventge  quantity  used  varies  frooi 
133'8  lb.  per  head  in  Queensland  to  QO'5  lb.  in  Tasmania,  the  average 
for  New  Bouth  Wales  being  107-8  lb.,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  103-5 
lb.  per  head.  Coffee  is  not  a  favourite  bererage  in  Australasia,  tfae 
consumption  being  only  one-twelfth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used  moat 
largely  in  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  where  the  annual 
demand  amounts  to  13  oz.  The  particulars  for  eacJi  state  are  as 
follow : — 


1 


Grein- 

Oatmeal 

PotaCoea  

lb. 
lb. 

tT'.::::;::::::::::;. 

Meat^ 

Mutton 

Pork  and  BacoD. 

lb. 
tb. 

The  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  in  some  of  the  states  is 
probably  less  than  the  foregoing  table  shows :  thoa  in  the  case  of 
Tasmania  the  returns  show  a.  consumption  of  528  lb,,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  of  495  lb.  It  is  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some  years  grown 
in  excess  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market  in  New  South 
Wales  and  other  states  not  being  sufficient  to    absorb  this  excess,  it 
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s  naconBumed  or  is  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  the 
circomstaaceii,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  Ebctnally 
entering  into  the  food  consumption  of  t^e  population. 

The  consoioption  of  salt  appears  excessive  in  some  of  the  stat«e, 
while  the  figures  for  South  Australia  cannot  be  ascertained.  This  maybe 
explained  by  the  fa«t  that  large  quantities  of  salt  are  used  iR  meat 
preeerring,  notably  in  !New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  also  in  Nexr 
Zealand  ;  while  in  South  Australia  salt,  taken  from  lagoons,  is  manu- 
factured into  table  salt  in  considerable  quantities,  of  wtiich  there  is, 
however,  no  record.  Probably  tlie  qucmtity  required  for  domestic 
consumption  aver^^  about  20  lb.  in  eeich  state. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  food  oonsnmed,  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  OS  well  as  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  CommoQwealth,  are 
fortuaately  situated.  Compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  this  will 
Btoflt  clearly  appear  from  the  following  table,  the  particulars  given  in 
which,  with  the  exceptimi  of  those  referring  to  New  South  Wales,  have 
been  tidcen  from  MuUudl's  Dictionary  <^ StatUtict : — 


ll  |g  I 


United  Kingdom 
Geraumy    

itijy  ...!:!;":!!]!! 

Spam 

Portugal 

Norway 

Denmftrk    

Holland 

BelgiDDi,... 

Switzerluid  

Bonmonia 

United  S'utei'*!;! 

New  South'Wala 
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11 
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14 

m 

m. 

W 

:vi 

in 

tif. 

•n 

1.1 

«2 

m 

11 

ft2 

* 

9 

B4 

4 

« 

IN) 

M 

«> 

Ml 

4,-. 

W: 

2)7 

108 

23 

3,495 
2,112 
2,567 


Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  amount  of  dieTmo-dynamio  power  capable  of  being 
generated  by  the  food  consumed  in  this  state  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  oountry  mentioned  in  the  table.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
3  c 
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the  fijfures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.  in  his  well-known  work 
on  Foods,  have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermo- 
dynamic effect  of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  ilour, 
and  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed. 
The  figures  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  but  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  quantity  over  400  lb.  act  down  for  any  country  is  required  for 
human  consumption,  and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries 
are,  therefore,  excessive.  The  substances  included  in  the  table  are 
largely  supplemented  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  by  other  foods, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  these  states ;  and  the  figures  given  will 
probably  afford  a  just  view  of  the  comparative  quantity  and  food- 
value  of  the  articles  of  consumption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned. 
The  comparison  will  appear  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the»r 
states  when  the  average  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in 
tiie  community  Ls  called  upon  to  perform  is  taken  into  consideration. 
In  Australasia  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in 
laborious  occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  hours  of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of 
food-energy  required  is  reduced  in  proportion.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  adult  males. 
24  per  cent,  women,  and  48  per  cent,  children,  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  in  New  South  Wales  would  appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  population,  and  though  the  excess  may  !« 
looked  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the 
people  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  indulge  in  it.- 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  than 
in  any  of  the  other  states,  while  the  least  consumption  is  in  South 
Australia.  Compared  with  other  partes  of  the  world,  the  average  con- 
£umption  of  Australasia  will  not  appear  excessive  : — 


Anirtialia— 

New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria 

^ueeDBland    

South  Australia    .... 

Wettem  Auattalia  . 

TasmuiiB    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

Germany    


Auitria-Hungaiy    . 

Italy 

SpJn 

Holluid    , 

Bel^um    

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Turkey 

United  States 
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The  consumption  of  wineG,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  although 
showing  a  slight  annual  increase  during  the  last  five  years  is  still  con- 
siderably below  the  rate  in  1891,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Jitat«ment,  showing  the  average  consumption  of  spiiit  per  inhabitant 
during  the  past  ten  years  :— 

Oitloru.  GnUont. 

2-84  1896  2'12 

2-68  1897  2-17 

2-31  1898  2-22 

2-IB  1899  2-27 

2-09  1900  2-44 

These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor 
consumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  id  proof  spirit  as  being  a  measure 
more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  within  the  last  ten  years  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  causes.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  more  stringent 
provisions  of  the  Liquor  Act,  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  rougher 
labourers  to  the  general  community,  and  the  spread  of  teetotal 
principles. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  state  during  1900  was 
10,063  gallons  of  locally  distilled,  and  1,093,907  gallons  of  imported 
spirits,  in  all  1,103,969  gallons,  equal  to  0'82  gallons  per  head,  being 
164,399  gallons  less  than  the  consumption  during  the  year  1891,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table  : — 


QuoUt]' Oonium^ 

' 

tJxMrtHr  Co»nm«d. 

v„ 

TdUL 

Inh^Unt. 

Total.            inhiSjEmt 

gaUona. 

galloaa 

gallona. 

gaUons. 

1891 

1,268.368 

1-11 

1           1896 

941,716 

0-73 

1892 

1,1S4,H2 

1-00 

1897 

926.605 

0-71 

1893 

999.984 

0-83 

1           1898 

980,329 

0-74 

ISM 

9S2,170 

0-77 

1899 

1,005,799 

0-75 

189$ 

921,468 

013 

1900 

1.103,969 

0-82 

The  average  consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  population  declined  from 
1891  to  1895,  but  has  agua  gradually  increased  daring  the  last  five 
yean.  From  the  following  statement  it  will  be  found  that  while  the 
quantity  of  beer  impori^d  declined  tn  1900  the  quantity  locally  brewed 
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and  the  total  consnmptioD  of  the  year  were  lu^ier  than  those  of  any 
other  year  of  the  deceimial  period : — 


Tac 

LooUy  bnwtd. 

ImponrtL 

To^ 

-— 

l^SM.OOO 

piUonii. 

gslloiu. 

pn„™ 

2,464,000 

13.098,000 

10,888,000 

2,201,000 

12,889,000 

10-94 

1893 

9,642,000 

1,536,000 

11,178,000 

9-27 

ISM 

9,393.000 

1,709,000 

11,101,000 

9-02 

11, .137, 000 

1,700,000 

11,773,000 

9-21 

10,688,500 

1,771,500 

12,460,000 

9-50 

1398 

11,533,000 

1,574,000 

13,107,000 

0-91 

1809 

12,106,000 

1,629,000 

13,735,000 

10-21 

1800 

13.274,734 

1,618,966 

14,893,700 

11-00 

The  amount  of  beer  drunk  in  1891  wu  13,058,000  gallons,  of  which 
10,594,000  gallons  were  the  produce  of  the  state,  representing  81-1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  In  1900  the  quantity  had  risen  to 
14,393,700  gallons,  of  which  the  proportion  locally  made  was    89'1 

Ser  cent.  During  the  same  period,  however,  the  consumption  per  hetd 
eclined  from  11-43  to  11-00  gallons. 
The  wine  entering  into  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  its  own  vinejards ;  the  quantity  is,  however,  much  less 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  eminently  adapted  to  vise 
culture.  The  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  tittle  more  than  half 
of  that  of  Victoria.  The  quantity  of  Australian  and  foreign  wines 
consumed  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  : — 


,-. 

.«^. 

Fon\go. 

Total. 

18«I 

salloDB. 
788,038 

in,5ii 

Wl,57» 

0-84 

1802 

885,260 

135,894 

1,021,144 

0-87 

1803 

921,579 

07,651 

1,019,130 

IS94 

901,156 

82,489 

983,946 

0-80 

1805 

727,372 

80,686 

808,067 

0-64 

1896 

707,506 

81,661 

789.067 

0-62 

1607 

76,494 

1S98 

771,214 

76,918 

848,132 

0-64 

1899 

831,765 

75,493 

907,258 

0-67 

1900 

816,808 

87,026 

903.934 

0-67 

The  amount  expended  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors 
ooosumed  in  the  state  during  the  year  1900  was  about  ^£^769,000. 
Of  this  sum,  £2,813,100  was  the  cost  of  liquors  to  the  retailer,  of  whudi 
£1,118,700  neprasentfi  dnt^,  excise,  and  license  fees,  and  £1,694,400  ths 
invoice  price  of  the  goods.     The  cost  of  working,  the  trade  and  Uie 
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profits  of  the  merchants  and  retailets,  therefore,  coiue  to  £1,955,900. 
The  expenditure  on  liquors  per  inhabitant  amounteil  to  £3  10s.  5d. 
during  tbo  year,  which,  though  undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  aniountliig, 
«s  it  doee,  to  about  7  per  cent,  oi  the  average  income,  is  neverthelees  pro- 
portionately smaller  than  the  outlay  in  deventl  European  coontries. 
AltWugh  the  average  per  head  of  popnlatiion  was  higher  during  ika 
last  five  years  tdian  in  any  year  since  1692,  yet  there  baa  been  a  aatis- 
factory  decrease  in  the  expenditure  on  intoxicaat*  eiace  1891,  not  only 
in  the  amount  per  infaabitaitt  but  even  in  the  total  som.  This  will  be 
seen  from  tlie  following  table  ; — 


TOM. 

PulDhlbltuit. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

isgs 

1S96 
1897 

ie«8 

1899 
MOO 

£ 
4,g0S,M0 
4,713,900 
4,011.800 
3,9S0,800 
3,S1,300 
4:068,000 
4,086,400 
4,343.600 
4,402,250 
4,769,900 

£  •.    d. 
4    5  11 

4  0    0 

5  6    6 
3    S  10 
3    1    3 
3    3    7 
3    2  11 
3    4    2 
3    5    E 
3  10    6 

Hie  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  Hqoon 
in  Tarioua  countries  are  given  below.  The  figures  should,  however,  be 
taken  with  this  quaMcatioo,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  ennmeratei 
liquors  are  consumed  principally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  so 
largely  partaken  of  In  English-apeaking  countries  : — 


OountriH 

'l^." 

£   ■. 

2  IS 
1  10 
1  14 
1    0 
1  13 
1     S 

1  S 

2  0 

2  10 
1     0 
1  10 

3  1* 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
A 

^r^i. 

R^-T'  

&::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Belghiniuid  Holland    

D^Dork 

Sfi 

T'nilnil  8utn 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  states  and  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1900,  The  largest  consumption 
of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western  Australia,  Queensland  being 
second.  Wine  is  used  most  freely  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
Western  Australia ;  and  beer  in  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland.  The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Commonwealth 
amounts  to  2-64  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  inhabitant,  ranging  from 
5-19  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  1-72  gallons  in  Tasmania.  In 
Western  Australia,  of  course,  there  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
adult  males : — 


Spirits 

Wlo». 

Boet.tc 

Slate. 

Tot>]. 

!> 

Total. 

!« 

IMaL 

i> 

tpraof) 
Inb^tant 

»ew  South  WJm 

Ball". 
'SSIISM 

s&sie 

galli 

0-ss 

1-08 
0-61 

184:476 

iwioss 

19.074 

galU. 

o-m 
o-ss 

0-11 

galb. 

14,S»3,70O 
lt.8S9,7efl 

&:80fi;4ei 

4.H4:3C7 

galta. 

icu 

•1 

o-co 

galla. 

1^ 

New  Zealand 

Mint 

Ik 

3,301,914 
llfl^BS 

0^ 

44,ee5,4f4 
o:e8«;eoo 

's^ 

l-» 

Taking  the  <Ik)mmoQwealth  of  Australia  as  a  whole,  it  compares  very 
favourably  with  most  of  the  European  countries  in  the  quantity  c^ 
intoxicants  annually  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  the  following 
statement  shows.  The  figures  are  reduced  to  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
from  data  given  in  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  and  would  look 
even  more  favourable  to  the  Commonwealth  were  the  fact  of  the  lar^ 
preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  these  states  made  a  feature  of 
the  comparison :- — 


Ommtry. 

CountTv. 

United  Kingdom... 

610 
303 
2-02 
2-80 
3-40 
2-86 
3-00 

^r 

ST ::: 

United  States 

spX*::::::::::::::::: 

It  is  populariy  supposed  that  Australian  wines  and  beers  are  not 
heavily  charged  with  spirit  as  compared  with  the  imported  articlee. 
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Tills  belief  is  ei-i'oneous.  Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wineu  have 
n.  Hatural  strength  of  30  per  cent,  of  proof  epirit,  while  from  analyses 
recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered 
far  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  On  the  same  authority 
it  was  stated  that  imported  k^ers  ranged  from  13*88  to  15-42  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9'58  to  11 '76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
in  I^ger ;  while  the  local  manufacture  varied  from  6*1  to  13'8,  the 
average  being  9'97  per  cent. 

Annual  Expenditure. 
The  latest  complete  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  is  given  below  ;  it  refers  to  the  year  1900.     The 
HfrurPB  given   embrace   household   and    living  expenses,   apart    from 
I'xpenditure  incidental  te  earning  the  incomes  :^ 

£ 

Food  and  DOD-alcoholicbevengea  18,347,000 

Fermented  and  Bpiritnoiu  liqnora  4,769,000 

Tobacco   1,259,000- 

Clothiug  and  drapery    8,231,000 

Furniture 680,000 

Rent  or  value  of  baildinga  lued  aa  dwellinga  6,511,000- 

LocomotioD 2,053,000 

Fuel  and  light 1,760.000 

Penooal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging    2,371,000 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  numng. 1,S12,000    . 

Religion,    cbaritiea,    edncation    (not    including    State 

expeoditnTe)    1,213.000  < 

Artand  amnaemaDt  1,290,000 

Book*,  newH«pen,  etc 786,000 

Poetage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

incomes 398,000- 

Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade SIS.OOO- 

Honaebold  expeoaes  not  indnded  elsewhere l,S66,0OO 

MiscellaneouB  expensea    1,279,000' 

Total    £53,819.000 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £39  Hs.  £ld.  per 
head,  or  at  the  rate  of  2b.  2d.  per  day.  Th?  daily  expenditure  may  be 
thus  distributed : — 


DtiUonatbpaiditan. 

Pwdajf. 

Proportion  i>t> 
Bipaidltu»; 

d. 
8-9 
40 
2-7 
0-2 
103 

per  cent.  . 

RentT. v,?^..,::"::::::::"::: 

Direct  taxee    

0-9 
3»-4 
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AccoitJing  to  Mulhall,  the  expenditure  per  inhabttamt  in.  the  leading 
cootttries  of  Eurc^  aad  in  the  United  fitat^a  and  Canada  is  as  f  otknra : — 


United  Kingdi 

tiennany  

Austria 

It*ly  

Portugal   

.'Sweden 


29  14    9  !   Norway  ■  19 

!i3  1»    4  J  Denmaik    ,  38  I 

20    3    4  !l  aolland  20  1 

10  1  11  I,  Belxiam 25 

14    4    9      ScUzerluid    '  18 

11  11    0  '   UniUdStatM    32  1 

16  12    6  |i  Cutakda   28 

use 

so    8    4  New  Sooti^WdM...  39  1 


The  table  just  givea  affords  but  a  fwrbial  vieir  of  th«  quflBliioo.  of  the 
cost  ot  hving  ;  for  if  the  total  eanungB  of  the  oountriee  a^ve  enume- 
rated be  considered  as  an  element  of  ccouparison,  it  will  be  found  that 
few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  amall  pn^Mrtion  of 
income  abeoriied  in  providing  food  for  the  people.  The  foUowin^  table, 
given  ou  the  same  autjiority  aa  the  preceding,  ^owb  that  while  the 
actual  cost  of  food  and  beverage  is  ^£17  Is.  4d.  in  this  state,  as  against 
X14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  reijuit«d  to  pay  for  this  food 
are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  whidi  appear  most 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  <rf  woHcin^  days  in  the  year  is 
assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  Ijiirteen  days'  sickness  and  fifty-two 
.  Sundays: — 


country. 

bwtng*. 

.SSt'SS^ 

•qodtoinoDiI 
(Htotlwd. 

United  Engdoin  ... 
FrMice 

£    a  d. 
14    4    9 
13    4    6 

10  18    $ 
5  19    7 

7  17    4 
e    4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  18  11 
9  IS    0 

11  14    0 
10    8    0 

12  3    1 

8  11    7 
8  17    7 
8    9    0 

17    1    4 

44-0 
4»-l 
52-0 
M-8 
61-2 

w-s 

601 
45-2 
47-6 
38-0 
40« 
43-4 
46-2 
25-8 
32-6 
38  J) 

tj- 

"RusBia .'.:::::::::::::: 

Denniail 

106 

New  ScmUi  W^e>... 

112 
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Pbicis  of  Comuoditibs. 

The  arm  of  Mev  South  Wales  is  ko  estenfiive,  and  the  population, 
except  on  the  eea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  detennioation  with  any 
exactness  of  tbe  average  prices  of  tho  various  commodities  conaomej 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  Uo  att«inpt  has  therefore  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  averse  for  the  state,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
prices  refer  to  tbe  Metropotrtan  markets  alone.  For  the  earlier  years 
the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed  where  the 
official  records  were  obscure  or  silent,  but  einoe  18^6  these  records  have 
been  available,  and  liave  for  the  most  part  been  adopt«d,  Tbe  following 
table  exhibits  the  avu»ge  prices  of  eight  commoditiei  during  each  year 
since  1820 :— 


T««. 

'"ki"'' 

•r- 

Soltar 

Chw« 
psrlb. 

per  lb. 

perib. 

Pou- 

Hli. 

d. 

B.      d. 

■.    d. 

d. 

B.      d. 

B.     d. 

1S20 

2    9 

1     1 

7    3 

1881 

2    8 

1    2 

7    3 

1822 

2    S 

1    3 

6    9 

1823 

2    2 

1    2 

6    1 

1824 

3    0 

1     4 

8  10 

4  10 

1825 

0 

2    2 

1     S 

8    4 

1824 

5i 

2    i 

0  10 

9    0 

1827 

H 

2    3 

1     I 

8    0 

1828 

8 

2    6 

1     4 

18    6 

1829 

S 

1  10 

1     1 

12    8 

1830 

JH 

1    0 

Oil 

3) 

2    « 

8    0 

1831 

4i 

1     S 

0    6 

2    S 

S    0 

1832 

» 

2    8 

9    7 

2    « 

S    0 

)S3> 

H 

1    6 

0    « 

2    « 

10    0 

SU 

1834 

4 

1    S 

0    6 

2    < 

14    0 

1839 

* 

Si 

1  10 

0    fi 

2    « 

10    0 

1836 

? 

1    9 

0    81 

2    C 

7    0 

1837 

4 

1    « 

0    ll 

S 

2    « 

10    0 

1838 

*i 

1    6 

0    6j 

2    S 

10    6 

1639 

111 

3 

2   « 

I  r 

H 

2    0 

11    0 

1840 

*i 

2    0 

1     0 

n 

2   e 

9    S 

1841 

s 

2  e 

0  10 

2  e 

12    0 

210 

64S 

2    « 

1     11 

H 

2    6 

14    8 

843 

1    9 

0    9 

T 

2    « 

10    0 

844 

2 

2 

1    0 

0    <i 

21 

1    fi 

4    « 

840 

2& 

4 

1    • 

0    6* 

r 

1    « 

4    6 

2  11 

84« 

u 

1    8 

0    6 

4 

2    3 

6    2 

1S47 

? 

1     2 

0    7 

4 

2    4 

5    6 

1S4B 

3 

s 

1     1 

0    8 

^ 

2    0 

0    0 

1849 

2* 

11 

1    t 

0    6i 

« 

1    9 

6    2 

3    9 
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per  lb. 

ButMr 

Che« 

SlWw 

Tern 

Potatoa 

IbiM 

p*rlb. 

p«rll^ 

p«lb. 

per  lb. 

per  wL 

bJIS^. 

d. 

Ik     d. 

B.     i. 

d. 

1.  i. 

*    d. 

8.    d. 

lit 

1    8 

0    7 

3 

1  10 

7     0 

4     1 

2$ 

1    3 

0    7 

3 

1    4 

6     0 

3    7 

3 

1     3 

0    7 

3 

1     4 

6    0 

3  11 

31 

1     51 

0    71 

3 

1     4 

13    0 

9    3 

a 

2    3 

0    9 

6 

2    6 

18    fi 

10    0 

6 

2    4 

1    3 

7 

2    S 

21    4 

8    7 

3i 

I  11 

1    2 

fil 

2    21 

10    0 

3    8 

31 

2    0 

1    0 

71 

2    6 

14    0 

8    2 

* 

2    0 

1    0 

7 

2    6 

IS    S 

6    5 

* 

1  10 

1    0 

5 

2    6 

8    0 

3    5 

4 

1    6 

1  10 

§ 

2    3 

7    8 

2  10 

3 

1     8 

0    9 

2    4 

7    3 

5     1 

41 

2    3 

0    « 

2    0 

8    0 

5    0 

H 

1    6 

0  10 

*j 

2    0 

7    0 

3  10 

? 

1     6 

0    8 

2    0 

5    0 

3  n 

3 

1     9 

0    9 

2    0 

8    0 

3    7 

3 

1    3 

1    0 

2    6 

8    0 

4     1 

H 

1     6 

0    71 

2    0 

7    0 

2    5 

4 

1     3 

0    9 

2    0 

9    0 

2  11 

2 

1     6 

0    6 

2    0 

4    0 

3    8 

31 

I     3 

0    6 

2    0 

5    0 

3    4 

2 

1     3 

0    71 

2    3 

4    0 

3    0 

2 

I     0 

0    9 

1     9 

5    0 

2    2 

21 

I    3 

0    5 

1    9 

3    0 

3     1 

4 

1    7 

0    6 

1    9 

4    » 

4    6 

iS 

1    3 

0    9 

41 

1    9 

6    6 

4    3 

1    3 

0    7 

1    9 

4    9 

3     1 

41 

1    6 

0  e 

2    0 

4    9 

3    4 

* 

1    3 

0    6 

1    9 

5  10 

4    0 

i 

Old 

0    6 

31 

1    6 

6    0 

3    1 

3} 

0  10 

0    7 

2    0 

4    9 

2    6 

0  101 

0    61 

H 

2    0 

4    0 

3    7 

1    3 

0    8 

2    0 

6    6 

5    4 

4 

0  W 

2    0 

6    0 

4    0 

41 

0    9 

3} 

1    6 

6    6 

6    0 

a 

1    0 

3 

1    9 

5    6 

3  11 

1     I 

31 

1     9 

6    3 

S    9 

4 

0  101 

H 
31 

1    9 

fi    0 

3  n 

4 

0    81 

1    « 

8    0 

3    4 

3 

0    9 

31 

1  e 

9    0 

3    7 

4 

1    0 

0    8 

31 

1    6 

8    0 

3  10 

4 

0    9 

H 

2    0 

6    0 

2  11 

4 

0    S 

S 

1    6 

S    6 

3    4 

4 

0    8 

21 

1    6 

6    4 

4    0 

3 

1    « 

0    8 

4    6 

2    6 

3 

0    8 

1    6 

4    3 

2    9 

3 

0    8 

1    » 

5    6 

2    7 

0    6 

21 

1    8 

6    3 

2    3 

0    S 

2 

1     6 

9    0 

2    9 

0    8 

n 

1    6 

9    4 

3    4 

31 

0  11 

0    71 

21 

1     4 

6    9 

3    •) 
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The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  the  state — 
the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commoditieG  during  the  year — is  not 
(Uscloeed  by  tite  foregoing  table.  This  variation  is  most  noticeablo 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
wax  the  result  of  the  ainioet  complete  isolation  of  the  state  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
as  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  The 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication,  amongst  other  results, 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  production 
of  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  perish- 
able produce,  which  is  still  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  here- 
after given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  yearto  year.  The  lowest  average 
for  A  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
was  21s.  5d.  in  1805,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold ;  and  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from  lSd3  to  1855  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
first  named,  the  averages  were  13s.,  18s.  6d.,  21s.  id.,  10s., 
14s.  6d.,  and  15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
a  dingle  year,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited :— In  1820,  froili 
48.  6d.  to  10s.  per  cwt.;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12a.;  in  1829,  from 
9a.  to  26s.;  in  1834,  from  9b.  to  19s.  ;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s.; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s.  ;  in  1856,  from  3s.  to  lis.;  and  in"  1888, 
from  2s.  to  24s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
eince,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  lOs.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  page  777  are  included  quotations  for  bread  at  per 
2-lb.  loaf.  In  moat  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  that 
of  wheat  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
years  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  flgure,  when  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  less  tlian  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  retailed  was  2id.  in  1849,  and  the 
highest  was  14d.  the  2-lb.  leaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  time  in 
1839. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  on  p^e 
777,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles 
largely  used  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  information  b^DS 
with  1836,  beyond  which  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
avera^ 
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Tnr. 

pet  lb. 

^ 

P«.b 

■.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

■.  d.  !    d. 

\     ■    \     ]     •■ 

■.  d.  I   d.  1 B.  d.  i  ■.  d.     ■.  d. 

isas 

2    2 

9 

...        44  1    ...        ...        3    3 

1837 

2    6 

I  "6  [  i " 

1    0  1    4    0 

1838 

4    0 

...   1   ... 

1839 

3    0 

16'.. 

'.'.'.    '    4  '    -■■                    3"  ' 
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'-  ss.  A 

» 

o&t- 

per  lb. 

Coflee 
porlb. 

^{B, 

^^ 

aunh 
pwlb. 

per  lb.    per  lb. 

(Col.)    (tap.) 

B.    d. 

B.  d. 

d. 

d. 

a.  d. 

d-    1.  d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

f.  d. 
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0  Id 

9 

2| 
2i 

1    6 

I    2  0 

0    6i 

4    0 

6    6 

1S88 

0  lOi 
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1    6 

I     2  0 

0    6 

4    0 

S    6 
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0  11 
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1    6 
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0    9 
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3 
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3 
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1     9 
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24 

2i 
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0 
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2 

2I 
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0 
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2 

2i 
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I 

2    0 

0    3| 

6    0 

1900       0    71 

2* 

21 

1    S 

IH!2    0 

' 

0    3! 

4    0 

6    0 

In  the  quotetion  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
are  those  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  district.  It 
ia  quit«  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at 
Ghe^>pr  rates  than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  reganl  to  the  class  of  goods 
oonsnined.  It  b  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  (he  quality 
of  the  produce  consumed,  for  rerj  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  phice  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
sugar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  quaUty  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
has  been  eflected  in  the  quality  of  floor,  a  large  prc^rtion  of  the 
present  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
d  tb»  aof^ly,  bnt  it  is  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
butt^  mut  imported  from  Oreitt  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
befor«  reachiiif^  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
stearine,  bnt  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
oatulle  waa  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinate 
consumption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespectrve  of  the  Bominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
Sydney  markets. 

A  oonaiderataon  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  the  prioe-level  in  difierrait  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods  ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  exact  series 
at  prioe-leveln,  taking  into  coa«denition  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  t^e 
aaaumption  being  made  that  the  quaatitias  entering  into  ctmsumption 
wei«  Uie  same  formerly  as  at  ihe  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, ia  in  some  respeets  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
meani  within  roach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.     Sugar,  tea,  coffee. 
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butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  toore  largely  used  than  (saj)  prior 
to  1870  ;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruliog 
for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobncco  : — 


ISS1-3T  Prims 


1821  to  1837 1,000 

1838  „  18*2 1,032 

1843  „  1852 712 

1863  „  1S58 '  1,301 

1859  „  1862 1  1,147 

1863  „  1872 1  865 

1873  „  1892 80» 

1893  „  1898 !  689 

1899  „  IflOO i  722 


Little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of  one 
period  with  those  of  another,  unless  regard  is  also  paid  to  the  earnings 
of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the  chapter  of 
this  work  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  iu  this  place. 

Housii  Rents. 

The  rents  paid  for  dwellings  form  a  large  deduction  from  the  earnings 
of  the  mauu^  labour  class  in  any  comrauoity.  Inquiries  have  been  set 
on  foot  in  order  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relations  between 
wages  and  rents ;  but  these  inquiries  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently 
to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  in  other  than  general  terms.  In 
the  city  of  Sydney  dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  yield 
rents  as  follow : — Three  rooms,  from  7s.  to  9s.  per  week,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  per  room  ;  four  rooms,  from  10s.  per  week,  or  3s.  6d. 
per  room ;  and  live  rooms,  1 2s.  per  week,  or  2s.  .'kl.  per  room.  Dwellings 
of  more  than  five  rooms  are  not  often  occupied  by  labouring-class 
families,  unless  there  are  grownup  sons  and  daughters  who  contribute 
to  the  family  earnings.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  houses  of  the  kind 
referred  to  bring  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  varying  from  2s.  Xo 
2b.  6d.  per  room  ;  while  in  the  provincial  towns,  except  in  rare  cases, 
rents  are  still  lower. 

Speaking  generally,  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  for  rent 
amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  which,  from  whatever  point  it  is  riewed,  must 
be  r^arded  as  excessive.  Two  circumstances  have  conjoined  to  make 
the  rents  in  the  metropolis  high— perhaps  higher  when  all  things  are 
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cuosidered  than  obtains  in  aay  of  the  other  metropolitan  cities  of 
Austratasia — the  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  expected  by 
property  holders.  As  regards  the  former,  t)iere  can  hardly  be  any 
question  that  land  in  and  about  Sydney  was  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
value  for  many  years,  a.nd  that  prices  have  now  procticaUy  subsided 
to  their  true  level  without  prospect  of  any  further  serious  decline. 
The  interest  expected  by  property  holders  has  been,  until  recently,  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.,  free  of  outgoings.  Since  1 891  a  decided  fall  has  taken 
place,  and  a  much  lower  return  from  house  property  is  now  readily 
accepted.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terras  that  rents  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs  have  fallen  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven 

Wholesale  Prices. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  produce, 
feed  grains,  root  crops,  and  fodder,  for  each  month  of  the  year  1900, 
together  with  the  mean  prices  for  the  year,  are  given  in  the  following 
statements.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  given  irrespective  of 
the  quantity  sold  in  each  month.  In  using  the  table  it  would  be  well 
if  this  qualification  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent  average 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month  by  twelve 
may,  and  in  some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true  average  obtained 
by  taking  into  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price.  The  figures  given 
are  those  quoted  by  the  middlemen,  and  not  those  obtained  by  the 
producers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  cliapter  of  this  book  dealing  with 
agricultural  production. 
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H  builwL    :    Far  budisL 


jMinwy  

Febnurj 

M*TOh 

ifcj ...!!!"!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

September  

October     

November   

December    

Meen  Prices,  1900 


2  5i 
2  SI 
2    5i 


The  follnwing  are  the  quotations  given  for  root  crops,  hay  and  cha^ 
dairy  produce,  poultry,  and  bee  produce  for  1900  : — 


January    

February  

Maivh   

ju^r  ;!'!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!;!!!!!!" 

AoBuet  ..........^...h.,.  ...... 
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The  prices  ruling  fur  milling  produce  and  feed  grains  t! 
year  exhibited  a  general  tendency  to  fall. 
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For  localty-grown  wheat  the  quotationa  ranged  from  2s.  lOJd.  in  July 
to  3s.  6  Jd.  in  December.  Barley  and  oats  are  for  the  most  part  imported, 
and  the  prices  of  these  cereals  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice.  Maize, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almost  wholly  of  local  growth,  and  its  price  averaged 
3s.  8Jd.  per  bushel ;  varying  from  2s.  did.  in  June  to  3b.  in  December. 
Prices  for  the  various  forms  of  fodder  showed  a  tendency  to  fall  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  generally  were  over  10  per  cent,  lower 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Root  crops  show  ven' 
great  range.  Thus,  locally-grown  potatoes  varied  between  £2  10s.  6d. 
and  £7  2s.  6d.  per  ton ;  while  onions  sold  for  £2  3s.  9d.  per  ton  in 
January,  as  against  £10  6s.  3d.  in  October.  No  quotations  are  given 
in  some  of  the  columns  of  the  foregoing  tables ;  in  the  months  in 
which  these  omissions  occur  no  produce  was  offered,  or  a.  quantity 
insufficient  to  merit  a  quotation. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  farm-yard  and  dairy  produce  in  the  Sydney 
markets  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  figures  call  for  little 
comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
commodities  generally — that  the  averages  are  irrespective  of  the  quan- 
tities sold.  As  reg^a  most  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the  lower  the 
price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  rale  is  poultry, 
which  is  most  in  demand  before  the  Christmas  season,  when  prices  are 
correspondingly  high.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  prices 
ruling  for  milling  produce  and  feed  grains  for  the  last  ten  years  is  given 
in  the  following  figures  : — 
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8i 
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«i 

7! 

d. 

11) 
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7i 
9 
SI 
» 
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9 

8i 
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2  7 

3  2 
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2  104 

3  3 

2  10i 

3  Oi 
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1  Id 

2  7 
2    8 
2    21 
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2    2! 
2    41 
2  H 

1  Hi 

2  31 

1.  d. 

2  71 

3  1 
3    91 
2    2! 
2    41 
2    41 
2    41 

2  71 

3  0 
2    81 
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The  prices  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  just  given  are  deter- 
mined by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  AustralRsian  detnand,  vheat, 
of  oourse,  being  an  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  bj  tiiat  ruUng  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  prices  of  pastoral  and  other  raw 
produce,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  exports  of  the  state, 
are  not  sensibly  affected  by  local  cousumption.      Ko  object  is  to  be 
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g&ined  by  Bhowing  the  monthly  variations,  bo  that  in  the  following 
statement,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  pastoral  prodace  during  1900, 
only  the  averapi*  for  *he  year  ie  stated  : — 
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FsiCE  Levels. 

The  total  ralue  of  the  esporte  of  the  state  is  greatly  affected  hy 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  tinea  of  raw  prodnce,  of  which 
wool  and  coal  are  the  moiit  important.  In  the  following  table  the 
price-level  of  domestic  exports  is  given  for  forty-one  years,  begirming 
with  1860.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic,  produce  exported  have  been  taken,  and  the 
prices  of  1900  and  the  avera^  priceB  of  the  five  years  1870-74  have 
been  applied  to  the  quantitteB  of  each  year,  and  the  result  compared 
with  the  actual  t«tal  of  such  year.  The  value  of  the  articles  taken  to 
obtain  the  price-level  amounts  on  an  average  to  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  gold.  It  is  considered  that  the 
system  adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be 
obtained  than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without 
giving  duo  wei|];ht  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


Prlcsle>'el 

o,E.po«. 

Y«r. 

Prio..e.«. 

Yw. 

T,5Sr 

Avenige  ot 

1«»  pri«a 
-1,000. 

^^Sr 

1860 

1,828 

1,247 

1881 

1,315 

897 

1661 

1,825 

1,244 

1882 

1,357 

926 

1862 

1,921 

1,310 

1883 

1,357 

926 

1863 

1,746 

1,191 

1SS4 

1,345 

919 

1864 

i,aii 

1,.116 

1885 

1,181 

806 

186S 

1,767 

1,203 

1886 

1,136 

773 

1868 

1,S30 

1.249 

1887 

1,187 

797 

1867 

1.691 

1,164 

1888 

1,132 

773 

1868 

1.692 

1,155 

1889 

1,150 

785 

1869 

1,54* 

1,053 

1890 

1.111 

758 

1870- 

1,289 

879 

1891 

1,010 

689 

1871 

1.576 

1,075 

1892 

956 

652 

IS72 

1,436 

979 

1893 

866 

590 

187.1 

1,522 

1,037 

1894 

780 

532 

1874 

1,508 

1,028 

1  1895 

799 

646 

1875 

1,502 

1,027 

1896 

840 

673 

1878 

1,424 

972 

1897 

816 

567 

1877 

1..TO6 

891 

1898 

864 

590 

187S 

1,300 

887 

1899 

1,079 

736 

1879 

1,349 

921 

1900 

1,000 

682 

1880 

1,324 

903 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices 
of  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz,, 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  682,  or  over  48  per  cent.  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  neariy 
30  per  cent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  20  per  cent., 
after  which  for  three  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
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WM  »  further  decline  in  1878  to  887.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921, 
futd  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  vithout  much  change, 
bnt  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  &  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1 889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  In  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  period  of  live  years.  During  the  following  two 
years  there  was  a  slight  rise,  the  level  for  1896  standing  at  573,  but  in 
1897  there  waa  again  a  decline  to  557,  followed  by  a  further  rise  to 
736  in  1899,  and  again  falling  to  682  in  1900.  The  fall  during  the 
whole  period  of  thirty-nine  years  was  about  45  per  cent.  It  mil  be 
Been  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  steadily  increased  since 
1864,  if  the  Customs  values  of  the  exports  fairly  represent  the  prices 
ruling  in  the  general  community,  whether  in  the  state  or  elsewhere,  and 
that  20s.  in  1900  would  purchase  the  same  articles  of  domestic  export 
which  in  1864  would  have  cost  nearly  39s. 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  shale,  live-stock, 
tin,  silver,  silver-lead  and  ore,  copper,  skins,  tallow,  and  leather.  Other 
articles  have  also  been  exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past,  but 
their  importance  has  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  products  just  named.  Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  prices  has  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  trade.  The  price-level  of  these 
commodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period  which  is  covered  by  the 
general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked  than  those  in  the 
value  of  the  genera!  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall  is  clearly- 
enough  discernible ; — 
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FllM-l«*eL 
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A  simiUr  table  for  silver  is  given  below,  commenaiig  witJa  tbe  yev 
1881,  wbea  ■ilver^uiniiig  in  If  ew  SonUi  Wales  first  beotune  an  impi»tuit 
industry,  owiog  to  the  disooveiy  of  ihe  Silvertoa  aod  Broken  Hill 
mines: — 
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It  mntit  not  be  mppooed  tii&t  t^e  Rtato  is  altogether  «  loser  by  tbe 
Ml  ia  tbe  prices  of  it«  exports,  because  the  power  of  tliose  exports  to 
pnrchaae  imports  must  alao  be  taken  into  ocmaider&tion.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  neceesuy  to  oonaider  tlso  tbe  pnoe-level  of  importa.  As  there 
exist  DO  reliable  data  on  which  prioe4ev«l8  for  import«  can  be  based  prior 
to  1870,  tbe  table  oommenoea  witli  that  year  :— 
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7M 
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9M 
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I,0B2 
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It  may  be  raid  genw^ly  that  t^  tall  in  prices  was  somewliat  in  favosr 
of  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1 889.  Since  then  the  exports  have  fallen 
away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  imports. 
A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 
of  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  and  exports 
of  domestic  produce,  for  periods  of  five  years,  with  the  relative  fall 
per  cent: — 
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It  will  be  seen  th&t,  assuming  the  Index  number  of  the  Sve  yean 
1870-4  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  SMCCoeding  five  years  was  85  per  cent 
for  the  imports  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports.  The 
average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  yeara  ending  with  1884  waa 
5'9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2-9  per  cent.  The  index 
number  for  1885-9  for  both  importe  and  exports  was  practically  the 
same  figure,  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  value  of  the  imports  which  they  purchased.  This  unfortu- 
nate trend  of  prices  was  continued  down  to  1894  ;  since  then,  however, 
prices  have  been  more  favourable,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  will  be  sustained  during  the  present  year. 

New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  Australian  states,  is 
chiefly  afiected  by  the  fall  in  prices  because  it  is  a  debtor  countrjr. 
Certain  calculations  which  have  been  made  show  that  the  annual  chai^ 
payable  by  the  state  and  municipalities  on  their  indebtedness  to  Briti^ 
and  foreign  creditors  is  ^2,074,000,  while  the  earnings  of  investments 
made  in  the  state  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by  absenteea,  amount 
to  £2,545,000  per  annum.  As  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  Government 
and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports  irrespective  of  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest  payable  to  private 
investors  is  in  the  same  categoiy,  the  fall  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  im- 
portance to  these  states.  Fortunately  the  increase  of  production  in 
Kew  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the  population  has  been  such 
as  partly  to  counteract  the  fall  in  prices;  and  if  the  change  in  r^&rd 
to  the  value  of  Australian  produce  which  began  in  1895  be  continued, 
the  condition  of  the  state  will  be  in  every  respect  most  hopeful. 
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SvsTBu  OP  Revence  and  Expenditube  AccoDKTa 

ON  the  18th  November,  1895,  an  Act  amendiag  the  Audit  Act  of 
1870  was  assented  to.  By  this  Act  it  was  declared  "that  all 
nppropriations  from  the  CouBoIidated  Ilevenue  Fand  shall  lapse  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1895,  the  cash  receipts  within  the  financial  year  shall  be  considered 
as  the  actual  income^  and  tlis  cash  payments  during  the  same  period, 
the  actual  outlay."  This  amounted  to  a  <»niplete  revolution  in  the 
system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  introducing  what  is  uEuaJly 
termed  the  "  cash  basis,"  a  system  which  obtains  in  several  of  the 
adjoining  states,  and  has  been  found  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  good  government.  Under  the  method  that  has  been  super- 
seded, the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  a  year  and  the  actual  expendi- 
ture during  that  year  could  only  be  shown  by  two  different  systems 
of  accounts.  When  a  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  any  service, 
the  expenditure  incurred  under  such  authorisation  would  be  charged 
against  the  year  for  which  the  vote  was  t«ken,  irrespective  of  the  date 
when  the  payments  were  made;  and  for  this  reason  the  public  accounts 
for  any  year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  lapsed,  or  were 
written  off  or  exhausted.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  when  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income,  there  were  frequent  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Treasurers  as  to  the  propriety  of 
charging  items,  sometimes  of  large  amount,  to  particular  years,  with  the 
result  that  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  statementii  were  made,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  uninitiated  and  the  detriment  of  public  credit. 

Even  the  most  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  may  lead  to  the  confusion  of  the  inquirer,  who  at  all  times 
most  have  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  in  the  official  statements  the  term 
*'  expenditure"  does  not  necessarily  mean  always  the  same  thing.  There 
are  refuuds,  advances,  croes-entries,  cancellations,  &c.,  to  be  noted ;  so 
that  it  rarely  h^pena  that  any  presentation  of  the  accounts  is  complete 
in  itself.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  date  of  appropriation 
to  be  considered  Thus,  in  the  table  comparing  gross  revenue  with 
gross  expenditure,  there  appears  an  excess  of  expenditure  in  1893 
of  i£582,2B8  ;  but  if  the  expenditure  proper  to  that  year  only  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  excess  of  expenditure  would  have  been  £110,141. 

The  Audit  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1895  having  placed  the  public 
income  and  expeoditure  on  a  cash    basis,   no    difficulty  should   be 
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experienced  in  detenmning  the  financial -position  of  the  atate.  It  is 
only,  however,  within  tbe  pAst  two  years  that  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  public  accounts  admits  of  anything  like  a  reasonably 
expeditious  and  accurate  estimate  being  formed.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  natisfactory  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Treasurer's 
Advance  Account,  and,  latterly  tbe  Expenditare  Suspense  AccouDt,  in 
conjunccion  with  the  expenditure  in  chief  for  the  year.  Under  the 
cash  system,  the  expenditare  should  be  debited  to  tbe  year  in  which 
the  payment  is  made,  and  not  to  the  year  in  which  tlie  appropriation  ii 
anthorised  and  the  adjustment  effected.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
in  tbe  subsequent  statements  relating  to  ezpeaditare  from  Crasoliiktod 
Revenue,  and  an  analysis  of  the  Treasurer's  Advance  Aooount  raaee 
tbe  introduction  of  the  cash  systen.  and  the  KzpeiklitsFe  SnyeM 
Account  since  ita  inception  in  1898-9,  has  been  carried  out,  and  tfae 
payments  atta^ed  to  the  year  in  which  they  were  actually  made. 

In  order  to  show  how  unfavourably  EstioMtes  of  EjqMndiUire  aad 
Kevenue  realised  compare  wiA  one  anotber,  tbe  fdlowing  siateBKnt  baa 
been  oompiW.  Hw  figures  cotw  eleven  and  a  half  yeans,  and,  with  tte 
exception  of  the  last  two  years,  the  reveaae  appropciatvd  exooeded  tbat 
realised  in  every  yaar  during  the  period :— 


r«. 

aJ^^ottmOtyar. 

o™^™«. 

,-^,f  , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18M 

S,809,1SS 

9,4M,I»4 

>U.IH 

1891 

I0,758.«fl2 

10,096,165 

7a7«7 

1802 

11,288,413 

10,501,104 

JS7,»» 

1S» 

10^1S,ia8 

9,706,734 

80l,4a4 

18H 

10,aO»,9S7 

%W7,K8 

«(,<B 

•1995 

4.92S,S» 

4,»*S,M7 

m,m 

$1896 

9,491,592 

9,270,088 

2!1,«M 

JI897 

%aas,e» 

9^288,368 

:i8M 

9,672,397 

Sk4S2.«S 

«IUK 

;iM» 

9,70>,»4» 

9k764,l8« 

«.SM 

J1900 

Id,  11)4.0(17 

10,203,931 

1«B,8M 

II901 

10,632,222 

10,806,543 

«73,32l 

*  ail  nunt^endsd  loth  Jane.  t  Eioea*  al  Kctorh. 

;  TMr  otdWI  SOU)  Jane. 

Taking  tbe  figures  «b  they  stand,  it  wiU  be  aeen  tfcat  from  tba  Irt 
Jamtary,  1890,  to  tbe  SOth  Jane,  1901,  there  was  appn^Miated  tarUbt 
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pnUtc  tervice  the  snm  of  £117,030,085,  while  the  actual  KTeotie 
obtained  was  £113,»94,5^0.  Fortunately,  the  ezpe&dittire  actually 
incurred  was  below  that  anthMised  by  Parliament,  bo  that  the  tignres 
j«Bt  given  ntMety  show  what  mi^t  have  happ«ied  had  the  aatboritj  o£ 
IWliammit  been  fully  availed  of.  The  actual  excees  <^  expenditorr, 
bowerer,  as  will  beseeDtromthestatemeDt  given  below,  was  sufficiently 
'nitadf.  Thefiguresareezclnsiveof  advancurepiyd  andnade: — 


1 

Excea 

KipendiOire. 

E^^S^^ 

£ 

I0,036,1SS 
10,501,104 
9,708,734 
9,907,928 
4,943.847 
9,270,068 
9,288,309 
9,482,098 
9.794.  IBS 
10,303.981 
10.8(».6*a 

£ 
9,674,562 
10,478.673 
10.937,913 
lft28».022 
9,487,230 
4,924,393 
9,877,611 
9,499,724 
9,47«,ei9 
9,743.600 
10.316,381 
19,922,862 

£ 

£ 
79.978 
442,488 

■' 

ISM 

20,69$ 
19,494 

'1886 

nam 

5,473 
10,676 

207.367 

flSM 

11^430 
117,319 

tuu 

Taking  1891  as  an  illnstratioD  of  tbe  tdd  ^stem,  it  maybe  mentiooed 
that  tiie  expenditure  for  the  twelve  bm»^  extended  over  six  years,  and 
amoooted  to  £10,579;576,  of  which  £9,633,046  only  was  incurred  dmrmg 
the  year,  and  £946,531  in  the  fiJIowing  yeua;  and,  as  further  illue- 
trating  the  anomalies  of  the  old  system,  it  max  be  mentioned  that  the 
reveoue  for  the  year  was  £10,036,185,  or  ^543,391  less  than  the 
total  outgoings,  and  only  £403,140  more  than  the  expenditure  within 
and  chargeable  to  the  year,  although  a  possible  furthw  expenditure  of 
£1,125,907  had  been  provided  for.  Such  being  the  ordinary  condition 
of  accounts,  it  will  without  difficulty  be  conceded  that  under  so  loose  a 
system  a  succession  of  deficits  was  only  to  be  expected. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  state  finance  might  find 
it  hard  to  undentaiid  how  it  is  possible  for  a  large  deficit  to  have 
aocumulated,  and  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue  to  have  been  stiH 
further  indulged  in.  The  expJanation  is  simple.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  uie  accumulatioiia  in  the 
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Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  the  Treaauiy  bae  at  its  diaposal  large  sama 
in  trust,  and  by  the  use  of  this  mooey  the  accumulated  deficita  h&ve 
been  temporarily  met.  When  in  1889  the  deficit  was  consolidated,  and 
Earliameot  authorised  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  these 
bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  the  necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hand, 
and  invested  in  the  bills.  This  was  only  a  formal  operation,  us  the 
money  had  already  been  loaned  to  the  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  the 
bills  simply  turned  &  floating  debt  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
subjoined  statement,  which  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
services  of  each  year  subdivided  into  three  heads.  The  amounts  given 
in  the  first  two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  Estimates  in-chief 
for  each  year; — 


Ysr  md- 

tagSUt 
Deoembei. 

A„„„.™„.p« 

iLt«d  during  y«u. 
AonuU  Vot«. 

&"Ua^s:l;, 

ToUl  amcMuit 

ma^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

2,082,306 

6,398,360 

673,196 

9,063.862 

1SS8 

2,090.326 

6,416,595 

632,064 

9,138,985 

1889 

2,126,379 

7,067,272 

300,125 

0,493.776 

1890 

2,4SI,14S 

6,742.928 

583,110 

9,809.183 

1891 

2,533,U6 

7,117,053 

1.108.783 

10,758,962 

1892 

2.766,968 

8,045,007 

486,448 

11,288,413 

1893 

2,924,105 

7.105,478 

483,485 

10,513,158 

189* 

3,028,297 

6,760,537 

425.123 

10,203,957 

•1895 

1,472,*]2 

3,406,461 

46,476 

4,923.339 

+1896 

2.759,664 

6,706,697 

26.331 

9,491,392 

+1897 

2,663,223 

7.259.663 
6,635,460 
6.844,773 

9,922,886 

+189S- 

2,9.18,937 

9,572,397 
9.799.949 

+1899 

2.956,176 

+1900 

2,999,711 

7,104,356 
7,673,983 

10.104,067 
10.632,222 

+1901 

3,068.239 

t  Twelve  monUu  ended  30th  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annaal  expenditure  provided 
for  under  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriations  of  Ftvlia- 
ment.  The  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  year's 
revenue  collections. 
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Oehebal  Bakkinq  Account. 

The  Bubjoined  table  haa  been  inserted  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
Government  banking  operationa.  It  ehowB  each  of  the  main  accounts 
under  which  che  Government  conducts  its  financial  business,  as  the 
subsidiary  accounts  are  operated  on  under  one  or  other  of  the  headings 
enumerat«d.  The  Audit  Act  defines  that  all  the  accounts  coming  under 
the  Act  shall  constitute  the  Public  Account ;  however,  for  convenience 
of  working,  the  Public  Account  includes  only  the  Consolidated  Keveaue 
Fund,  the  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  Special  Suspense 
Accounts.  These  accounts,  with  the  Genera)  Loan  Account,  and  the 
Trust  Funds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  form  the  "  General  Account." 
The  cash  side  of  this  account  for  banking  purposes  is  operated  on  under 
the  "General  Banking  Account";  and,  in  establishing  thedaUy  balance, 
the  aggregate  of  the  credits  is  set  against  that  of  the  debits,  and  so  long 
as  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  the  whole  banking  account  is  in  credit. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be 
subsequently  directed,  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit. 
The  state  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  30th 
June,  1901,  will  be  found  below  : — 


iu«._, 

CntennkI 


lubjKtlo  Audit  Act) 

liiTOTiK  Pnod       Dr. 

■t  Oa»  Nn  SUMt 
iptioo  Ai«nint     ..        ..  Dt.     Slt.Tti 
TaAAocount     ..        ..Dr.    80.417 
Ocnenl  Loui  Aooonnt. .  Dr.  1,1100.000 
_  . .  Dr,l,«OS.0Ol 


Fedtnil  EiiMndlMn  Aceoiuil  . .  Dr. 

Cndll  BbIuhm  <rf  "  PubUo  Acooont,'  oo 


Trort  Fuiida  (not  (abl«t  to  Audit  Aot>- 
New  Sonth  W>lM  lOM  Block  RcdHnpUoa  Fund 
Hiw  South  Wklea  IMS  Black  BedoDptkin  Fund 
Naw  South  Wilea  lOtT  Stock  KedoniiUoa  Fund 
Nn  Sooth  Wilt,  IMS  Stock  KednnpUoa  Fond 
New  South  Wilw  IMP  8I0O1  Bademptlon  Pond 
Ncir  Booth  Watca  1080  Stock  RcdnupUoD  F^nd 
lUUmT  Loao  BMcmptloii  Fond 
OolonU  Tnuonr'i  Supnoit  Court  Uooeji 

ColooUd  TrMnnr'*  B«uhra«o'*  ContluKHit  to  Soolh 


n SOU)  June,  lOOL.. 


StT.OTS 
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The  distribution  of  the  cash  baUnca  oa  the  30th  June,  1901,  is  Kt 
forth  in  the  fallowing  toble,  the  hoaAaa  aeooonti  being  ^lown  to  the 
Uteetdste  available  before  the  cloaing  of  the  Public  Accounts  for  the 
financi^  7W  :~- 


COSSOLIDATBO  BsVEmTB   FuNBl 

To  understand  the  public  accounts  of  the  st*te  b 
part  of  the  inquirer  much  patient  ctudj  and  a  geaaral  knowledge  of 
the  financial  and  political  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  it 
TAB  not  always  possible  even  for  a  well-equipped  and  patient  student  to 
obtain  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  finances  during  the 
existence  of  tiieold  system  of  account-keeping  vluak  came  to  aa  taA 
in  1895.  Now  that  the  system  of  keeping  accetmts  on  a  ess^  hans 
ia  properly  in  operation,  in  estimating  the  financial  po^tton  of  ^e  ewm- 
try,  there  have  still  to  be  considered  the  Old  Defeieacy  Aecoont,  the 
New  Account  nnder  the  Andit  Act  Amendment  Act,  and  the  SoapcBEe 
Aeeoont,  all  forsiing  part  of  the  Consolidate  Revenue  Aeeoitnt,  is 
well  as  the  Loans  Account  and  the  varioos  Trnst  Accotinta  not  tom^ 
part  of  the  Consolidated  Kevenue  Accouoi.  "Sha  CM  Defidency 
Account  properly  begins  in  1885,  but  it  was  only  in  1897,  when  the 
last  obligation  under  the  old  system  of  account  keeping  was  met,  that 
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the  position  of  this  account  for  each  year  could  be  accurately  stated. 
UntU  all  obligations  had  been  met,  only  an  approximation  could  be 
made,  and  this  depended  for  its  accuracy  on  the  correctness  of  the 
Treasurer's  estimata  of  the  liabilities  outstanding  for  previous  years. 
Prior  to  the  last  two  issues  of  this  volume  no  account  was  taken  of  these 
outstanding  liabilities,  the  accumulated  surplus  or  deficiency  being  set 
down  as  the  sum  of  the  Treasury  hills  outstanding  and  the  cash  over- 
draft or  credit  as  the  cane  might  be.  It  is  now  possible  to  take  into 
account  outstanding  liabilities  for  each  year,  and  the  figures  in  the 
previous  editions  of  this  work  may  be  taken  as  the  apparent  accumu- 
lated deficiency,  while  the  present  figures  represent  the  actual  accumu- 
Jat«d  deficiency. 

The  confusion  which  has  attended  the  presentation  of  the  public 
accounts  of  the  state  will  no  longer  exist  now  that  operations  on  the 
Old  DeGcieacy  Accounts  have  been  closed  and  tlie  Treasury  and  the 
Audit  Office  are  in  a  ptosition  to  make  a  separation  between  the  Old 
Deficiency  Account  and  the  New  Account  under  the  Audit  Act  Amend- 
ment Act.  Tliis  distinction  has  been  adopted  in  the  following  table, 
and  the  aggregate  balance  shown  to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  is  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
stutement  of  Public  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901. 


vsa       t,aoi 


^1 

588,730 

•■  s 

;      li 

1,4«7,1«» 

—,.00 ' 

<vii,tas 

'■■•■"  i 
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Guh 

Debit. 

... — ..| 

Actual 

Year. 

TnMuiyBUIiCumiil. 

Cnsh 

ToUJ 

Balance. 

latfli 

^^  1  I^  i   Tow- 

Odeoti. 

OtD  DCTiarscT  Accot!;?. 

•1808J    1TO.242  1,802.8S* 
1S971      l«,m  l,46i,8Sl 
•ISeX       16,528  l,30Z,&M 
•18981     2*,4W  1,154.684 
•ism      24,484   1,002,884 
•ISOl       24,484      853,884 

ISIS 
IfiS 

2,n7,584 
4,477,684 

!,0M,BS1 
1,87I,S« 

....       2,777,584              t3|«»        2.BH.ll>i 

....       2,*7-,M4  1               +S24  1     £.401,001 

....      a.K7.fiS4[    S.SU.OB 

::::   loniwii  ::::::::  l  ::::::   ^^Im 

....      1,877.584       i.SSS.W 

•18901    :^,S»4 

1 

•IM» 
•1801 

";'" 

::::  i  :::: 

"::  1  i78,B7i|  ;:;:;:  i  ::;:::;; 

&74S 
179,871 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  deGciency  of  XI,853,100  on  the  Old 
Account  and  a  debit  of  £176,671  to  the  New  Account,  This  would 
m&ke  the  actual  deficiency  Xii,029,771  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  New  Account  is  kept  distinct  from  the  Old  Account,  and  any  surplus 
is  carried  forward  and  used  for  current  purposes.  The  old  deficiency 
is  being  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  £150,000  a  year,  and  if  future 
Treasurers  contrive  to  make  ends  meet  it  will  be  nearly  thirteen  years 
before  the  deficiency  will  disappear.  Besides  the  sum  needed  for  its 
redemption,  the  accumulated  deficiency  of  1894  and  previous  yeare 
involve  interest  payments  to  the  extent  of  £58,522  a  year,  making  the 
total  burthen  on  present  accounts  £208,522  per  annum. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Beliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  exfienditure  of  the 
state  dates  from  1815,  in  which  year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to 
£21,639,  and  the  expenditure  to  £19,980.  From  1815  to  1840— tlie 
latter  year  being  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  state  as  that  in  which 
transportation  ceased — the  advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In 
1840  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  £683,1 12 — a  sum  not  again  reached 
until  1853,  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859 
the  revenue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  £1,522,668  for 
the  year  last  mentioned.  In  December,  1859,  the  separation  of 
Queensland  took  place,  and  consequently  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue 
occurred  in  the  following  year,  the  amount  collected  being  £1,308,925. 
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The  gn»s  and  net  revenue  proper  for  the  years  given  in  tlie  table  yren 


Uiow 

NetRever 

uo  props  r. 

T«r. 

Ad™™° 

ToU. 

Per  InluUUnt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      B.      d. 

18S0 

1,308,925 

28,200 

1.280,716 

3  14    9 

1865 

1,771,162 

38,680 

1,732,482 

4    6    8 

1870 

2.102,697 

62.978 

2,049,719 

4    3    8 

1876 

4,121,996 

100,360 

4.021,636 

6  17    7 

18S0 

4,904,230 

97,841 

4.806,389 

6  U  11 

1881 

6.707,963 

156,829 

6.661,134 

8  11     3 

1883 

7.410,737 

192,151 

7,218.686 

9    0  10 

1883 

6,470.341 

243,720 

6,226.621 

7     8    7 

1884 

7,117.592 

280.813 

6,836,779 

7  14  10 

1SS5 

7,587,368 

206,817 

7.380,551 

7  19    2 

1886 

7,693,050 

218,235 

7,374,816 

7  12    2 

1887 

S,5S2,800 

205,854 

8,376,956 

8    6    9 

1888 

8,836.332 

172,148 

8.714,184 

8    8    2 

1889 

9,066,941 

101,211 

8,875,730 

8    6    5 

1890 

9,494.684 

188,893 

9,305,691 

8    8  11 

1891 

10,036,185 

282,853 

9,773,332 

8  11     2 

1892 

10,501,104 

434,641 

10,066,463 

8  110 

18B3 

9,706.734 

206,824 

9,499,910 

7  17  11 

18W 

9,607,928 

167,877 

9,350.051 

7  12    5 

'1895 

4.943.847 

79,766 

4,864,091 

t3  17  10 

■11896 

8,270,088 

178,720 

9,091,368 

7    4    1 

+1897 

3.288,359 

179,108 

9,109,253 

7    2    8 

tlSQS 

9,462,092 

177,208 

9,3U4,864 

7    2  11 

+1899 

9,764,185 

180,770 

9,573,416 

7    4    8 

+1900 

10.203,931 

230,196 

9,973,736 

7    8    5 

+1901 

10.805,543 

193.121 

10,612,422 

7  15    6 

•Six  month*  aided  Mlh  June.         fTweln  monUu  ended  30th  Jout.        t  Amount  lor  aii  nontlu. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution 
Act,  tlie  control  of  Castoms  and  Excise  and  the  administration  of  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  and  Defence  Departmentx  were  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  first-named  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  and  the 
others  on  the  Ist  March,  litOl,  consequently  the  revenue  deiived  from 
those  sources,  since  the  transfer,  has  only  been  included  to  the  extent 
of  the  balance  paid  over  to  the  state  after  deducting  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  connection  with  transferred  services,  and  the  proportion  ol 
other  or  new  expenditure  for  which  the  state  was  liable. 

The  figures  relating  bo  revenue,  both  above  and  in  subsequent  tables, 
are  exclusive  of  "Advances  repaid  "  ;  and  in  dealing  with  expenditure 
"Adt'ances  made"  have  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  transactions 
under  these  heads  do  not  aSect  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
therefrom.  The  terms  "net  revenue"  and  "net  expenditure,"  used 
Ltoth  here  and  in  subsequent  pages,  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  revenue 
and  expenditure  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned  as  well  as 
from  refunds. 
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The  net  expenditure  for  years  corresponding  wif^thoae  in  the  revenae 
statement  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  it  being  assumed  th&t  the 
accounts  are  on  a  cash  baeia — that  is,  that  each  year's  business  is  com- 
plete within  that  year.  The  term  used  in  the  table,  "  Expenditure  from 
revenue  of  current  year,"  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  in  only 
four  years  during  the  last  decade  has  the  revenue  sufficed  for  the  expendi- 
ture. This  'will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  expenditure  given 
below  with  the  revenue  for  the  corresponding  years  shown  in  the 
preceding  table ; — ■ 


Set  Eipendlture.  tielmlveot  Advanco. 

Per  IrOiabitaiit. 

Fram 

tturrentyear 

nitpliu. 

current  >-ear 

Surplm. 

f 

£ 

£ 

£   a.  d. 

£      8.     d. 

£     B.    d. 

1860 

1,284,568 

1.284,568 

3  15    0 

3  15    0 

1865 

1,696,127 

4    4  10 

4    4  10 

1870 

2.650,002 

2,550,002 

5    4     1 

6    4    1 

1875 

3,240,964 

3,240,964 

5  10  11 



fi  10  11 

1880 

5,129,028 

331.287 

5,460.316  ■ 

7    0    9 

0    9    1 

7    9  10 

1881 

5,218.226 

407.523 

5,625,749 

6  16    5 

0  10    8 

7    7    1 

1S82 

5,631,499 

524,160 

7     1     0 

0  13    2 

1883 

6,818.303 

732,086 

7.550.368 

8    2    8 

0  17    6 

9    0    2 

1884 

7,631,771 

598,426 

8,130.107 

8  10    7 

0  13    7 

9    4    2 

1885 

8,113,510 

241.610 

8,356,120 

8  15    0 

0    5    3 

SOS 

1886 

8,786.808 

72,469 

8,369,277 

9    1     3 

0    1     6 

0    2    9 

1887 

8,976,102 

13,815 

8,989,917 

8  18    8 

8  18    0 

1888 

a  471 ,765 

20,211 

8.491,966 

8    3    8 

0    0    4 

8    4    0 

1889 

8.995.751 

5.698 

9,001,444 

8    3    9 

0    0    1 

8    8  10 

1890 

9.336,669 

3,677 

9,389,346 

8  10    3 

0    0    1 

8  10    4 

1891 

10.215,320 

10.215.820  1 

8  18  11 

8  18  11 

10,103,272 

10,103.272 

10.082,198 

10.082,108 

8    7    7 

18M 

9,329,363 

9.329.353 

7  12    1 

•1805 

4,844.597 

4,844.597 

:3  17    5 

»17    6 

+1896 

9,698,891 

9,698.891 

7  13    8 

7  13    8 

+18S7 

9,310,620 

9,316,620 

+1898 

9,299.411 

9.299.411 

+1899 

9,5^,739 

9.562,739 

7    4    6 

+1900 

10,086.186 

10.086,186 

7  10    1 

7  10    1 

+1001 

10,729,741 

10,729,741 

7  17    3 

7  17    3 

From  1872  to  1877 — years  notorious  for  the  wholesaJe  alianation  of 
the  public  estate — the  yearly  income  was  considerably  in  ezoesa  of  the 
annual  payments,  -with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  wqs  created.  The 
excess  payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  somewhat,  but 
the  surpluses  of  1881  and  1882  considerably  aumnented  the  fund. 
After  the  yew  last  mentioned,  however,  large  withdrawals  were  annn- 
ally  made,  and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  the  end  of  1885. 
Since  that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  accumulating. 
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Sources  op  Revenue. 
The  Bevenue  is  classiiied  under  four  heads — Taxation,  Land  Kevenue, 
Keceipts  for  Services  Rendered,  and  General  Miscellaneovis  Receipts. 
The  net  revenue  falling  under  each  of  these  four  heads,  during  1880 


and  sub 

sequent  years,  is 

shown  below  :- 

- 

Te«. 

Tuvtlon. 

Land  ReTsuue. 

^  Reeeiptttor^ 

GeoenJ  Uunl- 
Uneous  Beceipte. 

;  Toiot. 

Per  In- 

Per  In- 

^j^         Per  ID- 

TotaL 

Per  In- 

1    < 

£  ■.   <1 

£ 

£   I.    d. 

£          £    >.  d 

^ 

£   fc   d 

J880 

.378,005 
,739.424 
,SS1,SR3 

rri 

ir-  "ST 

1.BOT.W8'    2    Sid 
2..         SI       2  19    2 

224,083 
H3,2M 
IB5,CT2 

0  fl  a 

uta 

212,458 

,  £!i0u[t13 

228,314 

1SS5 

1    ,SW.4!B) 

2  7  7 

I,;      le  1  1 18  2 

3,         188 

Ism 

1  ^.ISS.fiOS 

311,003 

....'«3,tsn 

3,'         'S7 

2fp!;,7co 

■^Mnlor 

2  w  s 

V.      as  I  2  2  8 

3;.         142 

lhs> 

m'"^ 

3,:        -iS 

3  ll  'l 

r"'fi 

0    5    8 

INI 

W.^'Wi 

aio  * 

2;       w  1    H7   1 

S19  1I 

2iu!sai 

1IM2 

3.M5,at 

1,1         98  :     t  13     1 

3  17    » 

227  .OM 

IKM 

i,-;T,4« 

2.:      M 

»;37b|»i7 

imm 

W         SI 

I  13  11 

•;26i:m« 

3    D    8 

•IWB 

640.6B8 

tllM 

'  iivnAti 

1  le  e 

i|i      10 

4;315l(i70 

3nr,,3,l0 

tllW 

ilso*:*!- 

4,fia2.MI  1     3  11    4 

25i;i«IJ 

■tl-sH 

,  a.flii.aiw 

tisw 

1  2,516.231 

i|i      74 

4)si;!l»6  '     3  13    « 

tlBUO 

1  ^!ais!i«t> 

4B9i.S21       3  14    4 

B47:07D 

0    3    9 

1  >.fl»oi»^ 

X\          4i 

1  10    s 

5.sie.8ssl    

1,24S.1M 

•SUmol 

thi  ended 

90th  June 

tTmil 

m  months 

EiDdedSOtti 

June. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  figures  relating  to  si 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  receipts  from  Customs  and  Excine  are 
for  the  six  months  ended  31st  December,  IDOO,  only.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  received  by  the  C<immonwealth  Government  from 
this  state  for  the  six  months  ended  30th  June,  1901,  and  excluding 
refunds,  the  total  amount  of  taxation  was  £2,999,893,  or  X2  4s.  i>er 
inhabitant.  Receipts  fur  Services  Rendered  also  include  revenue  derived 
from  Posts  and  Telegraphs  for  tlie  eight  months  ended  2rfth  February 
onlv.  The  t()tol  revenue,  including  Commonwealth  receipts  for  the  four 
moiiths  ended  30th  June,  1901, after  allowing  for  refunds,  was  £5,593,768, 
or  £4  2b.  per  inhabitant.  General  Jlificcllaneous  Receipts  include  the 
HUm  of  £t'S3,373,  the  balance  collected  within  the  stiite  by  tlie  Common- 
wealth and  returned  to  the  State  Government.  Excluding  ttie  net 
collections  from  Taxation  and  Services  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, which  have  been  distributed  above,  the  Actual  General  Miscel- 
laneous Receipte  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  were  £365,897, 
or  5s.  4(1.  per  inhabitant.  The  total  net  revenue,  therefore,  derived 
from  the  state  daring  the  financial  year  endeii  30tli  June,  1901,  was 
£11,026,103,  but  gainst  this  falls  to  be  debited  the  sum  of  £413,681 
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the  proportion  of  expenditure  chargeable  tu  thiH  state  in  the  adminis- 
tfation  of  services  taken  over  and  new  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  thus  reducing  the  actual  net  revenue  to 
£10,613,422,  Of  £7  Ids.  6d.  per  inhabitant 

Tax.\tioit. 

CuBtoms  and  Excise  duties,  License  fees,  Land  and  lucome  taxes,  and 
Stamp  duties  represent  the  various  forms  of  taxation  in  force  in  the 
state.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  revenue  derived 
from  each  source  during  the  period  1899-1901  ;  it  ia,  however,  to  be 
understood  that  the  Customs  and  Excise  receipts  shown  in  the  last 
column  refer  only  to  the  sis  months  ended  31st  December,  1900  ; — 


HcKI  ol  B'VHiue. 

•ism. 

•l»00.                  ■1901. 

CustoniB  :— 

Import  DutiM  :— 

Spirita,  wine,  ale,  and  beer 

Tobacco,  cigam,  cigarettes,  and  opmni  ... 

£ 

787,688 
296,753 
120,671 

92,418 
7,589 

£ 

826,876 
299.098 

145,467 

136.095 

7,387 

£ 

456,235 
160.481 

MiBcellaneouaooUeotionH 

1,305,087 

1.414,it23 

t762,388 

151, «83 

160,192 

4.834 

157.807 

175.414 

6,613 

Dnty  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes    ... 

94,488 
4.921 

316,709 

339,834 

To  retail  fermented  and  apiritnons  liqnora. . . 
Other    !. .' 

fl4,.<M7 
27.413 

95,087 
25.300 

94,723 
29.473 

121,760 

120,387 

124,  IW 

182,221 
272.028 

194,246 

Land  Tax 

Total,  I^nd  and  Income  Tax.. 
Stamp  Duties  :— 

454,249 

489,850 

614,641 

123,930 

166,763 
71,194 

137,437 

99.374 
74,948 

154,83 

Other    

71.083 

Total,  Stamp  Duties 

361,887 

311,767 

426.857 

2.65a,702 
44.471 

2.67b,76l 

68,682 

2.013,4» 
32.601 

2,618,069 

1,980,885 

*  TvelTfl  mouUu  ended  St 


Taking  tho  Commonwealth  collections  of  Customs  and  Excise  into 
consideration,  the  gross  Customs  receipts  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
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state  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  amounted  to  £1,590,150, 
conipriBing  £913,000  from  spirit*,  wine,  ale,  and  beer;  £393,813  from 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  opium;  £144,253  from  sugar  and 
molasses;  £131,917  from  other  specitjc  duttea ;  and  £7,167  from 
miscellaneous  collections.  The  gross  Excise  receipts  under  the  dual 
control  aggregated  £385,494,  comprising  £170,210  from  ale,  beer,  and 
porter;  £204,862  from  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes;  and  £10,422 
from  spirits  distilled  in  the  state  and  tobacco-factory  licenses.  The 
gros.i  revenue  from  Indirect  Taxation  received  by  the  Common  weal  tli 
and  State  Governments,  aud  that  from  Licenses  and  Direct  Taxation 
by  the  State  Qovemment  duriAg  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901, 
therefore,  amounted  to  £3,041,438,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  a 
sum  of  £41,545  for  refunds,  leaving  the  net  revenue  derived  from 
taxation  in  this  state  daring  the  past  year  at  £2,999,893. 

The  Customs  tariff  which  was  effective  in  this  state  to  8th  October, 
1901,  has  undergone  considerable  change  since  1871,  and  do  less  than 
live  principal  Acts  and  three  important  amending  Acts  dealing  with 
the  tariif  have  been  passed  during  the  interval.  The  Customs  Duties- 
Act  of  1895,  assented  to  on  the  12th  December,  1895,  provided  for- 
the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  hitherto  in  force,  either  on  the  1st 
January,  1896,  or  on  a  later  date  named  therein;  the  only  articles ^ 
(excepted  being  spirits,  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and ' 
opium,  the  duties  on  which  remained  the  same  as  before.  The 
Customs  Duties  Act  of  1898  (32  of  1898),  however,  modified  the  Act  of 
1895,  providing  for  the  retention  of  the  then  existing  duties  on  certain 
articles,  imposing  a  dnty  of  one  penny  per  pound  upon  tea,  and  raising  - 
to  twopence  per  )>ound  the  duty  on  certain  kinds  of  dried  and  candied! 
fruits.  The  tariff  in  force  will  be  found  detailed  on  page  157,  in  the- 
part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  Commerce.  The  following  were  tbe-- 
tariff  changes  since  May,  1871  : — 


'ix:sr 

Tot^edlect 

■U  prerlDiM  AcM> 
MNov.,187J    SIVio.  No.  &(»p«llnKl    lJ«.,ISri 
VVt*  ol  1871  Act).        ( 

Ad  Valvrem  dutln  of  b  percent.  <mpo«d. 
The^nmnbet  ot  »rtld«  ™bjetl  to  duty  «. 

U  Feb.,  lao 
tA|>ra,13H 

WSept.lM 

UVicNaieCunendiDK 

S3-"-"'""- 

JAprU,188e 

mote  tbZTk  per  »nt^(  pr<«(  spirit. 
.idroto™duU«o(6per»nt..l»lilhed. 

Dutlea  im^"on  St»iide»DdClB»ntt«». 
Duties  OD  CIgtn.  Tobtcoo,  uid  Opluui  In. 

The  munW  ot  uticlei  cluipNl  rpedSa 
dultn  liuself  Incnued. 

Dntr  on  Perfumed  SpirtM  Imreuid. 
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Date  when 
pa-sed. 

... 

To  talie  efleet 
(rom 

^™»,. 

8  July,  1887 

2  Uar.,  ISeS 
12  Dec.,  ISBfi 

51  Vic.  No.  3  (npeallng 

U  Vic,  No.  10  (ivpealllil; 

W  Vic  No.  18  («p«d[ng 
5892  A«X 

lOot.,  iwr 

I  May.  1867 
S01tar.,lS87 

30  Mar..  1887 

21>et,18»l 

1  Jan.,189S 
1  Jan.','  \>m 

J  Nov.,  1868 

The  nnniber  of  artii^H  ctaund  (IMfac 

Ad  1'aiomodaOeBolBpereent.abolUbtlL 

I>ntiEB  on  Halt  and  Hops  aboliihed- 
DutlesonSplHlaandSidittuamCorapora* 

Tbe  number  at  artuHea  nb)ect  to  Bpcdfc 

AdVabinmt  dnUee  ot  10  and  15  per  siM. 

m"^  ton  duty  lmpo«d  on  Plff-lrofi. 

AlxSishcB  all  duliea  prerioualy  levial.  cs- 

Certi^  dmios.  vit.  lho«  on  Sni»t, 
Onndles.  Oils,  Kara  lis.  Confertionfr., 

are  Bradually  reduced  over  a   perioil 

I>uLleB  imposed  by  60  Vic,  No.  16,  on  Swni, 
Ulncwe.  Uolavs  and  Traule.  HIkiiH^ 

duties,  anil  an  retained,  and  a  dan  a 
one  penny  i*r  pound  placed  on  Tea, 
and  (wo-pence  per  pound  an  fVnlB— 
dried,  cwidled,  or  pnutn,  e^dnain)  H 
dates. 

Prior  to  1884  the  only  excise  dnty  in  force  "was  on  locally-distilled 
spirite.  In  the  year  named,  however,  tobacco,  oig&rs,  and  cignretus 
manufactured  in  the  state  were  added  to  the  list  ;  and  in  1887  an 
excise  tax  on  beer  was  imposed,  wbile  the  duty  on  (Ustilled  spirits  w»s 
increased  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  proof  gallon.  Further  particulars  regard- 
ing customs  and  excise  duties  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Commerce. 

On  the  12th  January,  1?67,  a  convention  waa  entered  into  between 
the  states  of  New  South  Wnles  and  Victoria,  with  the  view  of  obvi&tjng 
the  collection  of  customs  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  former  from 
the  latter  by  way  of  the  Murray  River.  Tlie  understanding  was  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  the  1st  February,  1867,  and  the  authorities  of 
Victoria  undertook  to  make  a  yearly  payment  of  £60,000  to  the  mother 
state,  this  amount  being  the  estimated  annual  balance  that  in  each 
year  would  be  payable  to  New  South  Wales  in  respect  of  customs 
duties  on  goods  imported  into  it  by  way  of  the  Murray  River  after 
giving  credit  to  Victoria  for  the  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  into 
that  state  from  New  South  Wales.  The  net  proceeds  of  aII  customs 
duties  received  by  New  South  Wales  on  goods  imported  from  South 
Australia  by  way  of  the  Murray  River,  less  the  cost  of  collecUon — 
which  was  not  to  amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  duties  actually  received — were  to  be  paid  by  New  South  Wales  to 
Victoria 
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Od  the  20th  May,  1^73,  a  similar  conveation  was  entered  into  by 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  dating  from  the  1st  June,  1873,  and 
involving  an  annual  payment  to  New  South  Wales  of  the  sum  of 
£54,500,  to  be  effective  for  a  period  of  three  years,  with  the  proviso 
that  either  state  could  retire  from  the  arrangement  upon  giving  one 
moiitli's  notice  thereuf.  Through  misunderstanding  arising  between  the 
states,  Victoria  withdrew  from  the  agreement  on  the  31st  January, 
1874. 

On  the  6th  June,  1873,  a  similar  convention  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  South  AuetraHa,  dating  from  the  16th  June, 
1873,  by  which  8onth  Australia  contracted  to  pay  the  former  the  sum 
of  £13,500  per  annum,  the  agreement  to  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  with  a  similar  understanding  to  that  adopted  with  regard  to 
Victoria.  The  convention  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  six 
months,  from  the  16th  June,  1876,  when  another  convention  was  signed 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  t»  date  from  16th  December,  1876,  tlie  payment 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  £35,000  per  annum. 

The  changes  in  the  customs  and  excise  tariffs  during  the  past 
tliirceen  years  can  be  traced  in  the  figures  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  which  represent  the  net  collections  under  each  head.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  largest  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  duties 
wa«  collected  during  1892.  Comparison  of  the  amount  collected 
in  different  years  is  of  no  value,  since  during  the  period  the  tariff  has 
been  altered  three  times,  twice  in  the  most  radical  n 


Revenue  Irom- 

¥«■. 

C»tc™. 

EidK.    1       Tolal. 

CatUna. 

x^ 

T<«^. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    B.     d. 

f 

B.     A. 

1S38 

1,834,860 

268,415 

2,093,275 

1   15     5 

0 

5    0 

2    0    5 

1S89 

1,868.6S2 

2,128.788 

1   16     1 

0 

4  11 

2    0    0 

1890 

1,857,843 

264.447 

2.122,290 

1  13    9 

0 

4  10 

1691 

2,132,41* 

2,419,440 

0 

5    0 

2    2    4 

1892 

2.693,839 

288.094 

2,S3I,B33 

0 

4  11 

1693 

2,076,817 

264,197 

2,340.984 

I   14    6 

4    5 

1  18  U 

181U 

2,015,896 

25«,a«4 

2,272.359 

1   12  10 

0 

4    2 

1  17    0 

•18B5 

9.33,75.5 

128,247 

1.062.002 

to  IB    1 

to 

2     1 

»)  17    2 

tl896 

270.  .'ieo 

2,02.%  162 

1     7  10 

0 

4    3 

1  12     I 

+1897 

1,254.677 

276,287 

1.530.964 

0  19    8 

0 

4    4 

1     4    0 

+1898 

1.247,793 

289,479 

1.537.272 

0  19    2 

4    6 

+1899 

1.293,769 

315.0D0 

1,608,639 

0  19    7 

« 

4    9 

1     4    4 

+190ft 

1,398,1*^ 

338.272 

1,7.36,377 

1    0  10 

11 

5    0 

1     5  10 

11900 

754,580 

I84.75ti 

939,336 

to  11     1 

to 

2    8 

to  13    9 

To  afford  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  taxation  per  inhabitant 
for  coBtoms  and  excise  in  this  state  daring  the  year  ended  30th  JuDe, 
1901,  and  previous  years,  it  is  ewential  that  the  net  collections  under 
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each  heading  by  the  Commonwealth  Govemnient  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  customs  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  State  Governments  during  the  year  ended  30th  Juno,  1901, 
amounted  to  £1,574,592,  whUe  that  fi-oin  excise  was  £383,752  ;  the 
amount  of  taxation  per  inhabitant  in  respect  of  the  former  beinj; 
£1  3s,  Id,,  and  of  the  latter  Ss.  7d.,  making  a  total  of  £1  8s.  8d. 

The  revenue  from  licenses  exhibits  little  variation  from  year  to  year. 
The  amount  received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  distributed 
under  the  principal  heads,  was  as  follows  : — 


Wholesale  spirit    dealers    and 

brewers    6,391 

To  retail  fermented  and  spirit-i 
uoua  liquors,  Colonial  wine,: 

cider,  and  perry    '   94,723 

Distillers  and   reetiliers  Ill 

BUliard  and  b^atelle  '■     6,567 

Auctioneers |     4,450 


Hawkers,  pedlars,  and  pawn- 
Gunpowder  Act    

Sale  of  tobooco  and  cigars  ... 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Act  ... 
Other  

Total     £ 


The  table  does  not  include  the  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to 
fishermen,  Bshing-boats,  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1899  the  Stamp  Duties  Act,  1898,  was  amended,  the  alterations 
being  the  adoption  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  estates  of 
dece&sed  persons,  classified  as  follows  : — ^Where  the  value  of  the  estate 
exceeds  £1,000  and  under  £5,000,  2  per  cent. ;  £5,000  and  under  £6,000, 
3  per  cent.;  for  each  £1,000  over  £6,000,  up  to  £10,000,  i  per  cent; 
for  each  £3,000  over  £10,000,  up  to  £40,000,  i  per  cent. ;  for  each 
£4,000  over  £40,000,  up  to  £100,000,  i  per  cent. ;  over  £100,000,  10 
percent,  after  deducting  all  debts  which  may,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Stamp  Duties  Act,  1898,  be  deducted.  In  cases  where  the  person  dies 
intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  or  children,  the  only  persons 
entitled  in  distribution  of  the  estate,  or  where  the  widow,  or  the  widow 
and  children,  or  children  of  a  testator,  are  the  only  persons  entitled 
under  the  will,  or  where  the  settlement,  trust,  disposition,  &c.,  of  the 
estate  is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  widow,  or  widow  and  children,  or 
children  of  f^e  settlor,  theduty  payable  is  one-half  only  of  that  indicated. 
In  cases  where,  in  conjunction  with  the  widow  and  children,  others 
benefit,  the  duty  is  calculated  so  as  to  charge  one-half  only  of  the  duty 
upon  the  distributive  share  of  the  widow  or  upon  the  property  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children.  The  Bank  Notes  Act  of 
1893  pronded  for  the  increase  of  the  annual  composition  duty  on  bank 
notes  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  on  all  notes  issued  within  the  state.  As 
the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  November,  1895,  the  composition  charged 
since  that  dat«  has  been  at  the  old  rate. 
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As  ali'eady  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Customs  duties  previously  in 
force  were  abolished  aa  from  the  1st  January,  1806,  duties  on  stimulants 
and  narcotios  being  alone  permanently  retained,  while  the  duties  on 
sugar,  candleH,  oils,  biscuits,  confectionery,  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  and 
preserves  were  to  be  gradually  reduced  over  a  period  ranging  up  to  i^ 
years  before  being  finally  removed.  To  meet  the  revenue  thus  given 
up,  taxes  on  land  and  incomes  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament  Tlie 
land  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  unimproved  value,  with 
iin  exemption  of  £240  on  all  estates,  and  a  special  exemption  in  favour 
of  municipal  corporations  and  religious,  educational,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  a  like  character.  Where  land  is  mortgaged  the  owner  is  also 
allowed  to  deduct  from  the  tax  a  sum  equal  to  6d.  in  the  £  on  the 
interest  paid  on  the  mortgage.  The  income  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes 
earned  in  the  State  but  not  directly  derived  from  the  ownership,  use, 
or  occupancy  of  land,  whether  improved  or  not,  and  is  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  in  the  £  on  all  incomes,  subject  to  a  general  exemption  of  £200. 
The  total  tunount  of  income  tax  collected  during  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1901,  was  £205,304.  The  first  collections  under  the  land  tax 
wore  made  in  October,  1896,  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901, 
a  -sum  of  £288,369  was  collected. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  gross  and  net  amounts  of  taxation 
collected  during  the  period  from  1880tol901,  and  the  alterations  referred 
to  in  the  various  duties  may  be  traced  in  the  return  presented  I — 


IndinKt. 

Di™*. 

°"" 

EornuB 

V«r. 

Ciatom*    Enetoe. 

LlMrun.'StaniiH. 

't«"° 

Land 

Iron.       !  (uodB. 
TajKilion. 

£ 

jt 

J 

£ 

J 

£ 

t              « 

£ 

i.r  -  -to 

7t,S08 

1,    -  -W     38.*M 

I.3TS.065 

193,  SOS 

1,'         4S      3I,4!1 

1,730.424 

\.i      oe 

88S 

■     e? 

117[a83 
1»,0S8 

m'.<M 

2           M  '   f?'ui 

1^851  !t8T 
2.100,718 

!«t 

isi.eet 

i,          61 

i6.m 

2,a»,4S» 

SSO 

i,i      .71    n     so 

]tfi,4S8 

suirlwa 

i,       m 

2.&61.Mi 

!,'        48 

8l!063 

«,&8S.4SU 

8XS 

\.'      68 '  a     ra 

i.:           8S 

!,6M,0OT 

s 

13      M 

vn'.an 

3M.T7S 

1     » 

*t.wa 

2,P75,028 

BM 

S4S,7W 

a,       87 

3,Mi.te6 

boItso 

2,777.848 

l)ofl6,SM     i      M 

iaf.oei 

i.          00 

67,007 

■«B,1S9      1        M 

M7.581 

t  me 

318,a04 

i.i9».m 

i.wt>.nt, ,  i     37 

\i      S8 

33*,M5 

soa.sie 

141,634 

i.     Qi 

2,S9«,4ia 

t  San 

i,»«,Ml  ■   S       l« 

348,  M» 

1B0.1M 

S,aii,2gH 

1  am 

iss.iai 

i          m  ■    44>-l 

i,SiB,231 

BU,e04 

2.        61  ,  is.m 

tiwi 

:76s,!«n:i    oi 

1!     ae 

4»,M7 

2«.i&3 

iWMSS 

i:«»;s85 

I  Bli  monUu  ended  Sin  Decemlwr,  IMO. 

Un  page  163  will  be  found  the  total  collections  from  Customs  and 
Excise  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1901. 
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Land  Revenue. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  tlie  other  states  of  the  gronp, 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  ond  occupation  of  Crown  lands 
are  treated  as  public  income.  The  proceeds  from  occupation,  being 
rent,  can  with  consistency  be  regarded  as  nn  item  of  revenue  ;  but  the 
treatment  of  the  proceeds  of  auction,  conditional  purchase,  and  ottier 
classes  of  sales  as  ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  grave  objection. 

The  revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  three  main 
heads — (a)  auction  sales  and  other  forms  of  unconditional  sale  ;  (b) 
conditional  sales  or  lands  disposed  of  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments ;  (c)  rents  from  paatorn!,  roining,  and  other  classes  of  occUTution. 
The  tirst  two  sources  have  been  amalgamated  under  the  head  of  alien*- 
tion  ;  while  the  last  is  classed  as  occupation. 

More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  are  obtained  frran 
alienation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  in 
detail  the  revenue  from  1899  to  190],  but  as  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amounts  shown  as  instalments  and  interest  represents  interest  on 
balances  of  conditional  purchases  outstanding;  to  that  extent  the 
receipts  fn)m  sales  may  be  legitimately  Wewed  as  income  : — 

U«d  al  Revenae.  'ISte.  ■10DO.  •IfiOl. 

AlienatiOB, 
Sales,  etc. :—  £  £  _     £ 

Auction  sales 98.092        113,188  127.571 

Otlier  


Conditional  Purchases : — 

Deposits  and  improvements  .. 

InatalmeDts  and  intereit 

Interest  (under  Act  of  1801)  .. 

Balances 

Homestead  Selections 


14,641 


66,2TS  65,206 
97.821  147,939 
1G,502    30.589 


135,046 


Occnpalion. 
Paatoral ; — 

Pastoral  leases  

Conditional  leases 

Occupation  licenses  .. 

Homestead  leases 

Annual  and  other  leaaet 
Quit  reubs  

Total 


mouths  ending  3Wh  Jun 


222,887 

148.763 

160,109 

162,024 

120,786 

134.831 

57,400 

49.064 

124.219 

127,2:0 

65S.516        68e.8l 
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OtcvixaioK — Qontiiiiied. 

Mining :—  £  £ 

Mineral  l«Mes  11,952  10,732 

Ltona  of  Buiiferoni  knda  18,016  34,638 

Miners' rights   3,944  4,017 

HoyaltyonminenOa B,822  15,300 

Other  3,636  4,967 

Tot<J 47,370         75,654 

TobJ,  Ooonpatiou 702,886       761,510  683,338 

MitttUantoia  Land  Beeelpts. 

anrveytaea    34,892  33,255  36.83* 

B«Dte,  special  objeotB 21,024  25,352  17,675 

Timber  Umdsm,  rojftlt;,  etc 10,817  12,499  15,176 

Otbw  25,683  25,897  37,956 

ToUl  92,316  97,003  107,691 

GroM  B«veiiiie  fromLuida 2,009,510     2,180,966         2,123,363 

B«faDd« 56,436         84,890  56,818 

Net  KoTsnua  from  Luidi 1,953,074     2,116,076         2,066,545 

•  TmlTB  moDtlu  gdiUds  30th  June. 

The  annual  income  from  public  lands  has  varied  considerably  since 
the  1861  A<it  became  law.  In  1864  the  minimum  revenue  was  veached, 
the  gTXtsu  amount  received  being  only  £397,866,  equivalent  to  ISh.  6d. 
per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1877,  the  year  of  maxiniuin  revenue,  the  gross 
receipts  amounted  to  X3,236,277,  or  £5  2s.  lid.  per  inhabitant. 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  1884  Act  the  whole  area  of  Crown  lands 
was  available  for  free  selection,  including  the  areas  held  under  pastoral 
isasca.  The  Act  mentioned,  however,  improved  tlie  condition  of  the 
postoralist  by  granting  him  fixity  of  tenure  of  one  half  of  hia  run  for 
a  torm  of  years,  the  leasehold  half  being  exempt  from  conditional 
purchase  during  his  tenure ;  but  the  leases  were  appraised  at  a  higher 
rent,  which  considerably  inoreaaed  the  revenue  from  this  source  in  the 
following  years,  in  1890  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  the  renta  of 
Crown  leases,  as  apprised  in  1884,  were  detormined  anew;  and  in  coses  iu 
which  the  new  appraisement  was  less  than  the  previous  one,  the  Govern- 
ment refunded  the  amount  which  hod  been  overpaid,  with  iatorest  at 
5  per  cent.  The  first  refunds  under  the  Act  were  made  during  1892, 
in  which  year  the  amount,  including  interest,  was  £128,259,  while  the 
corresponiling  amount  for  1893  was  £392,  and  for  1894 — the  last  year 
in  which  a  r^und  was  made — only  X33. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  1884  Act  the  only  forms  of  lease  granted 
were  pastoral,  """"tl,  special,  and  pre-emptive.  Under  the  Act  men- 
tioned, provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  each  of  these  forms  ot 
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lease  except  the  pre-emptive,  which  was  abolished ;  and  occapation 
licenses,  and  conditional  and  homestead  leases,  were  established,  lie 
supplementary  Act  of  18S9  provided  for  five  additional  forms  of  lease, 
which  were  as  follow  : — Scrub,  snowland,  artesian  well,  residential,  and 
inferior  land.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1895  three  new  forms  have 
been  provided  for. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  from  alienation  and  occnpation,  and  the 
gross  and  net  land  revenue,  from  1880  to  1901,  were  aa  follow  : — 


»„ 

Conditional 

Rtnoout 

8ft1e»,etc 

Pwonl. 
£ 

1 

£ 

from  Ludt.  { 

(romUuid*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

731.353 

650.674 

237,660 

26.749 

1,646,438 

41,109 

1.605.327 

18S1 

1,415,460 

1,067,879 

309,170 

28.480 

2,820,989 

96.648 

2,724.341 

188-2 

l,306,:»0 

1,148.741 

430,417 

28,936 

2,914.394 

116,924 

2.797,470 

1883 

338,234 

931,23.-. 

358,957 

27.643 

1.656,069 

162.492 

1,433.577 

1884 

411,202 

952.281 

344,096 

45,765 

1,763,344 

174,323 

I.ffr9.0Sl 

ISS5 

535.508 

778,849 

517,156 

44.930 

1,876.452 

106.836 

1.769.616 

1886 

375.458 

830.96.'; 

391,748 

45.846 

1,644.018 

100,060 

1,543.958 

1887 

349,585 

872,192 

1.100,423 

56,795 

2,378.995 

66.023 

2,312.972 

1883 

316.034 

896.249 

941,521 

1 14,449 

2,268,253 

67,615 

2,210.618 

I88B 

214.091 

934,480 

917,491 

70,901 

2,137,563 

87.138 

2,050,425 

1890 

225,387 

1,153,377 

785,116 

79,159 

2.243,039 

84,394 

2.158.645 

1891 

191,696 

1,1.>1.979 

843,960 

7 1,001 

2,266.636 

149,633 

2,117.003 

1892 

224,184 

1,015.175 

915,378 

69,345 

2,214,062 

266,463 

1,947,599 

1893 

252.782 

1,044,710 

849,652 

59,12.? 

2.206,267 

91,082 

2,I15,]63 

1894 

234,408 

1,052,108 

789.278 

49,291 

2,125.175 

46,424 

2,078.751 

•1895 

36.378 

852,823 

139.219 

24,032 

1,053.352 

15,669 

1,037.683 

+1896 

67,896 

1,093. 1.W 

800,921 

55,781 

2.017.736 

41,496 

1,976,840 

+1897 

68.599 

1,082.616 

748,779 

53.535 

1,953,429 

54,595 

1,898,834 

+1898 

99,392 

l,ir«,06O 

725,279 

66,870 

2,031,601 

64,735 

1,976.816 

+1899 

108,960 

1,140.240 

702,123 

58,187 

2,009,510 

66,436 

1,953,071 

+1900 

127,829 

1,227,870 

737,114 

88,153 

2,180,966 

64,890 

2,116,076 

+1901 

135,048 

1,234,172 

679,315 

74,830 

2,123,363 

56,818 

2,066,545 

■  six  idodUu  ended  aOth  June.  t  Twelve  monthi  endiid  SOth  Judo.  t  Includea  SurTer  Fm. 
!  iDCludei  iJl  MiKelUneoua  Receipts  except  Survey  Fees  and  lumber  Lloenw*.  I  rnctodM 

Timber  LioenaM. 

The  land  policy  of  the  state,  though  largely  connected  with  its 
finances,  will  be  more  properly  discussed  in  the  pajt  of  this  work  deal- 
ing with  land  settlement.  It  may  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
large  i-evenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Crown,  lands  during  the  years 
preceding  1883  was  not  due  to  the  demand  created  by  the  normal  pro- 
gress of  settlement,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between 
the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers^the  pastoral  tenants  and  the  free 
selectors.  The  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  without 
any  conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement ;  and  as  the  great 
object  of  land  sales  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  promote 
settlement,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,000 
acres)  during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  is  to  be  attributed 
the  falling  off  in  the  revenue  under  the  bead  of  sales  for  1883  and  all 
subsequent  years. 
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Receipts  for  Services  Rendered. 

Receipts  from  the  railways  and  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age, and  post  and  telegraphs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from 
services,  the  balance  under  this  head  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  and 
fees  of  various  kinda  The  receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs  for  tht> 
year  1901,  as  shown  io  the  sub-joined  table,  are  for  u  period  of  eight 
months  only,  the  control  of  this  department  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  Government  on  the  lat  March,  1901. 

The  total  revenue  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and  so 
also  has  the  expenditure,  the  figures  shown  being  not  wholly  an  index 
of  progress.  The  only  services  which  can  be  considered  as  self-sup- 
porting—that  b  to  say,  yielding  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital  debt — are  the  railways,  tramways,  the 
metropolitan  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  district  wat«r 
supply,  the  first  mentioned  showing  a  surplus  for  the  year  1896-7  after 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  and  again  during  the  financial  year  ended 
30th  June,  1901.  The  gross  receipts  under  the  head  of  each  service 
during  the  period  1899  to  1901,  were  as  follow  :— 


Raaw»yB 3.219,374  3,231,357  3,607.!>20 

TramwifB 349,2S4  409,093  550,096 

PcMt  and  Telegtspha— 

Poit»ge 533,130  551,611  +379,362 

Electric  Tfllegraphi    159,837  177,664  +124,002 

Telephone   56,319  62,008  +56,740 

Commiuion  on  money  ordent,  etc 25,816  27,579  +30,435 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage— 

MetropoliUn— Water  Supply 190,315  203,466  203,495 

Sewerage 104,044  116,681  124,109 

Hunter  Diitrict  Water  Supply  27,885  30,750  27,843 

Public  acbool  fees   75,315  80,274  80,345 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  T«t««,  and  f«e*  51,667  53,523  75,430 

Mintreceipta  13,875  15,999  19,954 

MiMellaoMui  Mnrice*  126,412  120,174  131,0(8 

Grow  reveuae  from  Service!    4,1193,273  5,08»,777  5,400,743 

RefuDdi 76,087  97,aTti  83,911 

Net  revenue  from  Service!   4,897,186  4,902,521  6,3I6,83:i 

*  Twalia  moath*  andcd  SOth  Juu.       I  For  etght  monthi  inded  SSth  Fcbimr)-,  IBOl,  Dol}-, 

Taking  the  Commonwealth  collections  in  connection  with  posts  and 
telegraphs  into  conrideration,  the  gross  revenue  received  by  the  Federal 
and  Htate  Governments  from  that  source  during  the  year  ended  30tli 
June,  1901,  within  the  State,  amounted  to  £862,019,  made  up  aM 
follows :— Postage,  £561,670;  Electric  Telegraphs,  £191,296;  Tele- 
phones, £79,066 ;  and  commissions  on  money  orders,  etc,  £39,987. 
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The  gross  revenue  derived  annually  from  eacli  of  the  principal  services, 
and  the  net  revenue  from  all  sources,  from  1880  to  1901,  were  as 
shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


1     W>i«r 

Y«. 

UKl 

PoBtSTld 

graph*. 

llUouid 
Hunter). 

»ri 

Qnm 

IRHU 

K^c»dK 

3«S^ 

JE 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18S0 

l,lg»,S64 

286,134 

129.758 

1,605,456 

8,447 

1,597.009 

1S61 

1,439,684 

330,414 

168,756 

1,958,853 

14,743 

1,944,110 

1882 

1,828,0M 

368,525 

192,624 

2,379,243 

15.462 

2.363.781 

1883 

2,081.128 

403,794 

200,972 

2,685,894 

17,045 

2.668,849 

1SS4 

2,302.013 

442,964 

218,092 

2,963.060 

32,368 

2,910,301 

1885 

2,492,691 

472,564 

224,391 

3.139,646 

39,648 

3,149,998 

isse 

2,389,062 

486,210 

234,671 

3,109.943 

42,655 

3,067,288 

1887 

2,510,335 

524,298 

230.242 

3.264.875 

44,138 

3,220,737 

1888 

2,758,280 

562,909 

90,089 

261.276 

3,673,554 

53,312 

3,620,242 

1SB0 

2,875,135 

597,988 

147,071 

318,884 

3,939,078 

55,630 

3,883,448 

1890 

3,013,921 

629,894 

232,519 

310,765 

4.187,099 

48,407 

4,138.892 

1891 

3,439,283 

648,553 

245,821 

287,198 

4,620,855 

57,422 

4,563,433 

1892 

3,416,406 

630,635 

255,641 

281,841 

4,604.613 

58.018 

4,546i5Mi 

1893 

3,253,272 

643,849 

275,954 

257,267 

4,430.342 

50,925 

4,379.417 

1804 

3,148,730 

626,864 

275,835 

248,451 

4,299,870 

48,204 

4,251,666 

•1895 

1,464,973 

316,888 

135,989 

116,739  1  2,024.589 

27,561 

1.907.0W 

+1896 

3,156,527 

676,668 

270.376 

267,670  i  4,371,241 

55,571 

4,315,670 

tl897 

3,367,552 

706,120 

281,511 

260,885  j  4,616,068 

53,527 

4.562,541 

+1898 

3,388,921 

734,759 

293,929 

257,223    4,654,832 

44,288 

4,610,546 

+1899 

3,568,658 

775,102 

322,244 

267,269    4,933,273 

76,087 

4.857.186 

+1900 

3,640,450 

819,460 

350,897 

278,970  j  5,089,777 

97,256 

4,992,521 

+1901 

4,158.016 

580,539 

356,441 

306,747 

5,400,743 

83,011 

5,316,8M 

sdaodiJuiw.    tTwdva 
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The  net  revenne  juat  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhab- 
itant for  the  aame  jeare,  which  will  be  found  on  page  805.  The 
income  derived  by  the  Government  of  the  country  from  services  haq, 
with  littk  interruption,  been  stendily  increasing  ;  this,  however,  is  only 
what  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  ^e  income,  compared  with  the 
population,  has  also  been  fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1802 
being  accounted  for  by  the  general  depression.  It  will  be  seen  from 
'the  table  on  page  805  that  notwithstanding  the  transfer  oE  the  post  and 
telegraph  department  to  Federal  control  on  the  let  March,  1901,  the 
mt«  per  head  in  1900-1901  was  .£3  17s.  lld.j  in  1688,  £3  9s.  lid. ; 
and  in  1880,  £2  3s.  lOd.  The  inorease  in  the  return  from  services  is 
undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  construction  of  railways,  from  which 
three-fourths  of  such  revenue  are  derived.  Compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, the  value  of  the  production  of  the  state  is  enormous  ;  but  as 
mucli  of  this  production  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  the  territory,  and  not 
directly  to  the  labours  of  those  who  occupy  it,  its  value  will,  under 
I»eaent  conditions,  cease  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  does  the  popu- 
lation ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  revenue  from  services  naturally  depends 
Qpon  the  amount  of  production,  the  rate  per  inhabitant  will  not  only 
cease  to  increase,  hut  wilt  ultimately  decline. 

With  the  exception  of  84A  miles  of  private  railways,  and  6|  miles  of 
private  tramways,  the  services  under  these  heads  are  those  of  state 
administration.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Auditor-Gflneral's 
Report  for  ISOl,  the  Railway  service  yielded  a  small  net  profit,  after 
all  expeuses  had  been  met,  in  1881  and  1882.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  railways  have  not  in  reality  yielded  a  profit  until  1898-9,  A 
pruper  comparison  between  earnings  and  expenditure  can  only  be 
obtained  by  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average  price 
obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  state  was  96*59  per  £100  of  stock  ;  and 
as  a  cons(?quence,  while  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  for  the  lost 
year  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  3'81  per  cent.,  the  average  interest 
payable,  having  regard  to  the  matter  indicated,  is  3'61  per  cent. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  during  1900-1901  the  revenue  from  both 
services  increased ;  but  as  the  expenditure  bIho  shows  an  increat^e,  the 
gain  to  the  country  was  not  so  great  as  the  tiguros  would  appear  to 
show.  The  tramways  in  1888  paid  only  1-98  per  cent.;  in  1892  and 
1893  the  net  profit  equalled  5'28  and  5'51  per  cent  respectively  ;  while 
in  1894  it  declined  to  4-07  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  ended  June, 
1901,  U>  4 '06  per  cent  The  questions  of  railway  and  tramway  earnings 
an<l  ex]>enditure  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Internal 
Com  rounication. 

The  collections  under  the  head  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  includ« 
the  returns  of  the  Boards  operating  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the 
Hunter  Kiver  district.  These  Boards  form  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ment Boheme,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  rttceipts  and 
expenditure  connected  with  them  should  be  included  in  the  general 
3r 
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account,  The  loanB  from  which  the  works  have  been  constmcted, 
however,  form  part  of  the  public  debt ;  aad  the  interest  payable  is, 
therefore,  rightly  included  as  an  item  of  the  general  accouata. 

The  MetropoUtan  Board  was  established  in  1868,  and  the  Hunter 
District  Boanl  in  1892.  The  operations  of  the  Boards  are  more  folk 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Local  Government, 

The  receipts  from  the  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Money  Order  services 
have  increased  year  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  expenditure^  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ended  December,  1900,  according  to  the 
departmental  returns,  were  £1,017,050;  and  the  expenditure  wu 
X919,913,  showing  a  surplus  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £97,137. 
If  the  interest  payable  on  the  cost  of  buildings,  £33,830,  the  interest  m 
the  coet  of  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  £39,642,  and  the  expenditnte 
from  votes  under  the  control  of  other  Ministers,  viz.,  £22,807  be  taken 
iato  cousideration,  the  total  profit  during  1 900  will  be  foond  to  amount 
to  £858. 

These  services  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  conducted  on  commercial 
principles;  nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 
focilities  of  both  the  post  and  the  telegraph  to  every  part  of  the  st«te 
has  led  to  an  expenditure  which  has  in  each  year,  except  the  last,  been 
in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

The  balance  of  the  reienue  collected  under  the  bead  of  services 
-consists  of  fees  of  otSce,  public  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues, 
and  other  items.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  servicee,  however,  is 
merely  nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  In  nearly  eveiy 
case  far  exceeds  the  receipts.  The  gross  amouAt  received  under  each 
Jiead  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  was  : — 

£ 

Fbm  of  office 124,050 

Public  Bcboo)  fees  80,946 

Pilotage  and  harbonr  dne* 75,430 

Otharfeos 26,922 

Total £306,747 


General  MiacELLAKSous  HBceipra. 

All  items  which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  under  one  of  the  three  great 
-classes  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  General  Miscellaneous 
Receipts,"  the  chief  of  which  are  "Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"  "Forfeitures," 
"Balances,  transfers,  and  repayments,"  and  similar  accounts.  The  gnas 
amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heada,  and  the  gross  and 
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net  revenue  received  under  the  general  heftd,  for  1880  and  subsequent 
yeus,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


Y«r. 

„a 

FoiMtUIH 

Other 

rrom 

^^ 

[rom 
Oenenl 

Re^pte. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

37,337 

907 

85,048 

141,662 

236,044 

1(^056 

224,088 

1881 

63,786 

638 

19,688 

83,262 

157,273 

14,014 

143,250 

18S2 

66,476 

014 

60,686 

96,711 

213,687 

18,016 

195,672 

1883 

45,781 

630 

64,686 

1M,567 

236,670 

24,212 

212,468 

1884 

6S.1SS 

918 

48,477 

148,744 

248,324 

21,980 

226,344 

1885 

61,040 

1,042 

68,660 

147,877 

268,619 

14,111 

254,808 

1888 

«.228 

833 

60,180 

117,026 

227,287 

10,204 

211,063 

1887 

49,496 

983 

61,427 

162,483 

274,391 

14,631 

269,760 

1888 

62,194 

1,043 

63,016 

146,389 

202,642 

5,435 

257,207 

1889 

64,838 

566 

110,830 

137,400 

313,131 

8,276 

306,806 

1890 

82,741 

1,036 

68,090 

194,241 

316,107 

11,790 

304,311 

1801 

67,62! 

1,567 

44,481 

118,690 

232,350 

14,482 

217,868 

1803 

96,021 

2,238 

36,502  ;    97,681 

232,6^ 

5,M. 

227,004 

ISM 

84,819 

2,892 

54,669  1    93,170 

236,559 

8,0b; 

227,462 

I8M 

78,215 

1,747 

87,382 

169.839 

337.183 

6,242 

330,941 

•1895 

40,899 

1,110 

36,743 

466,660 

543,621 

3,022 

640,509 

tl898 

86,193 

8,249 

116,203 

107,290 

314,006 

O.lfiS 

305,836 

+1897 

88,471 

3,660 

65,709 

102,858 

260,788 

9,322 

261,466 

tlSAS 

80,029 

2,121 

29,052 

102,675 

224,677 

18,463 

206,224 

-M88B 

93,804 

1,169 

32,131 

124,986 

261,700 

3,776 

247,924 

+1900 

80,739 

1,606 

44,112     120,980 

266,437 

9,307 

247,070 

+1901 

227,774 

688 

57,626    981,864 

1,287,061 

19,791 

11,248,160 

lliieh>dwt88>,tn,bi 


id  SOth  JuB*.    t  Tnlra  MUBth*  •nded  10 
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Heads  of  Expekditubr. 


The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  importHnt 
heads  foreach  financial  year  since  1880.  The  amounts  given  herewith, 
as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  804,  are  exclusive  of  transactions  under 
"Advances  mode,"  which,  as  mentioned  prerviously,  are  not  items  of 
expenditure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  : — 


Nc 

Expmdltu 

«™- 

Water                          1 

Y«r. 

Railways 
and 

F«tutd 

("Metre-       "Sj,„       l(FuiJdBd  uid 
'HunMr).                     1 

OthT                   -^ 

£ 

£ 

£       1        £ 

£ 

£                  £ 

790.686 

887,147 

1400,740 

085,094 

3,196,648      5,460,315 

ISttl 

730,181 

406,473 

,587,678 

685,639 

3,215,878      5,62.'i,749 

1882 

1,016,8(13 

429,930 

. ^23,701 

766,398 

3,319,827      6,155.6.i9 

1883 

l,42r.,800 

489,oi:i 

737,969 

8M,145 

4,063,441  1     7,550,368 

ISM 

1,558,956 

625,001 

1827,290 

1,012,322 

4,206,629'    8,180,197 

1885 

1,689,917 

657.096 

762,599 

1,282,684  14.082,824  1    S,355,1S0 

18S6 

1, 70 

591,058 

751,021 

1,549,679    4,297.:i49i    8,88»,277 

1887 

1,          24 

613,3.54 

728.835 

1,643,622  !  4,345,482      8,989,917 

1,          76 

593,437 

16,586 

1,702,695    3,71.1.639      8,491,966 

1889 

1,          74 

604,370 

38,168 

707,211 

1,760,274 

4,122.947       9,001,44* 

1890 

2,          51 

626,015 

61,282 

727,»10 

1,857,666 

4,100,365      9,886.669 

1891 

2,          S2 

6H732 

69,502 

770,813 

1,874,616 

4,443,065    10.215,83) 

1802 

2,       .   M) 

759,017 

80,787 

857,243 

1,714,627 

4,.S41,378    10,10S,373 

1893 

1,891,0*9 

774,495 

83,931 

803.020 

2.42^,987 

4,103,716  1  10,082,198 

ISH 

1,711,821 

750,196 

79,282 

742,411 

2,2.55,244 

3,780,.389,    0,329.353 

•1895 

681,520 

:)94,2g8 

42,201 

381,339 

1,133,666 

2,001,673  1    4,844,597 

+1886 

1,877.543 

746,343 

75,800 

763,6ftt 

2,262,906 

3,973.546 

9,698,891 

+1897 

1,827,150 

706,144 

80,526 

716,539 

2,267,861 

.3.718,400 

9,316,650 

+1898 

1.865,776 

701,a54 

81,322 

717,243 

2,255,600 

.3,ff78,326 

9,299.411 

+1899 

1.983,987 

693,'J62 

90,007 

749,865 

2,292,955 

3,750,573 

9.562.739 

+1«00 

2.102,793 

726,669 

89,627 

769,672 

2,310,271 

4^087,354 

10.0e«,186 

+1901 

2.474,376 

627,254 

98.921 

786,279 

2.346.862 

4,497,059 

10,729,741 

■  six  montlis  ended  X 


nanUu  ended  SOth  Ji 


The  differences  between  the  figures  contaJDed  in  the  ior^uing  table 
and  those  previously  published  are  due  to  the  treatment  of  charges  on 
collections  as  expenditure  and  not  refunds ;  the  inclusion  of  .£21,000 
paid  in  1892  for  redemption  of  Treasury'  Bills,  and  £19,754  traoefened 
to  the  Trust  Funds  in  1893,  which  hitherto  were  not  treated  as  dis- 
bniBements ;  and  the  debiting  the  Treasurer's  Advance  Account  and 
the  Expenditure  Suspense  Account  to  tlie  year  in  which  they  were 
expended,  and  not  to  the  year  in  which  the  votes  were  authorised  and 
the  amouDts  adjusted,  as  explained  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapiter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annus]  expenditure  Cor  the  services  named 
has,  generally  speakin;;,  increased  ;  the  revenue  has  likewise  grown, 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  the  relative  pomtion  d 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  side-  The 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expenditure ; 
the    amount    paid  for    redemptions,   which    in  point  of  Tolmoe  is 
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mumporbant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  iti  the  momigenient  and 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  dividends,  are 
inuluiied  under  the  liead  of  "  OUier  Services."  The  falling-off  in  the 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  wae  due  to  the  non-inclusion  of  the 
sum  oi  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  Saptembar  of  that  year.  The 
advice  of  thb  was  received  by  the  Treasury  too  late  to  admit  of  the 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  for 
1893  wa-s  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 

Expenses  of  General  Governueht. 
In  the  figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  services 
rendered — that  is,  the  eunings  of  the  railways,  the  tiB^nwaya,  the 
water  supply,  and  other  departments — ia  included  in  the  general  revenite. 
This  ia  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  so  long  as  the  expenditure  includes 
interest  on  the  public  debt  incurred  to  promote  these  services.  As  a 
<ioiisequanca  of  this  fiyatem,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  services 
referred  to  ia  also  tncloded  in  ths  expenditure.  The  figures  givMi  on 
page  820  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  distinction  being  made  between  these 
two  kinds  of  expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  public  ocooants,  the  following  statement  has  been 
compiled.  It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  under 
two  headings — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including 
iatereat  on  capital  liability  of  services  connected  therewith ;  and  expen- 
diture on  services  practically  outside  the  administration  of  general 
government,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
District  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  interest  on  ct^ital  liability 
of  each,  of  the  services  enumerated.  The  figures  for  the  period  from  1 887 
to  1901,  and  the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — 


Y-r. 

(m  StrrloM  motkstly  ouuid.  ^I«nen1 
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£ 

«    ■-  d. 
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3  12    6 

1890 
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6    5    8 

3,550.916 

3    4    5 

18B1 

6,020,405 

6    6    5 

4.195,415 

3  13    6 

1892 

6.170,757 

5    4  10 
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3    6  10 

1893 

5,932.483 

4  18    7 
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3    9    0 

1S04 
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4    8  10 

3,881.434 

3    3    3 

•1895 

2.966.490 

S    7    4 
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4  10  11 

3,967,584 

3    2    9 
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5, 179.682 

4    1    0 
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3    4    9 

+1898 

5.216.803 

4    0    1 

4.082,518 

3    2    9 
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5,419,208 

4    t  10 

4,143.531 

3    2    8 
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3,778.502 

4    8    0 
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3    4     ] 
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4,858,268 

3    S    3 
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TJader  the  heading  of  the  expenees  of  general  govemmeat  are  in- 
cluded civil,  military,  and  legal  expenditure,  and  tbecost  of  the  poet  and 
telegraph  services,  education,  and  such  public  works  as  are  oonstnict«d 
out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  as  also  the  interest  payable  where  the 
proceeds  of  loans  have  been  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  construction. 
The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  on  account  of  some  of  these 
services,  viz.,  postal  and  telegraphic^  educational,  and  others  of  lees 
importance,  has  either  been  stationary  or  declining. 

The  general  tendency  in  progressive  communities  is  for  the  cost  of 
government  per  inhabitant  to  decline  as  population  increases ;  the 
operation  of  this  law  is  traceable  in  the  figures  just  given.  During  the 
period  embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has  varied 
between  £4  Os.  Id.  and  £5  I8s.  Td.,  the  years  with  the  least  expenditun 
p»er  inhabitant  being  the  last  eight,  and  that  with  the  highest,  1887. 
The  position  of  the  state  as  the  constructor  of  small  local  works 
prevents  that  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  general  government  which 
is  so  desuable,  and  the  absence  of  a  law  placing  the  responsibility  upon 
the  districts  concemed  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
upon  works  only  locally  important  and  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the 
public  revenue. 

Old-Age  Pensions, 

The  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1900  was  assented  to  on  the  lltb 
December,  but  the  first  payments  of  penBion-claims  were  not  made  till 
the  latter  half  of  1901.  A  successful  applicant  for  a  pension  must 
ave  shown— 

(1.)  That  he  ia  at  least  65  years  of  age. 

(2.)  That  he  is  residing  in  the  State  on  the  date  when  he  makes 

good  his  claim  to  the  pension. 
(3.)  That  he  has  been  residing  in  the  Sta^  for  not  le.ss  than 
twenty-five  years  immediately  before  that  date. 
(An  occasiunai  absence  from  the  State  will  not  affect  his  claim, 
unless  the  total  period  of  his  absences  amounts  to  more  than 
two  years.     In  the  case  of  a  seafaring  man,  his  claim  will  not 
be  affected  by   his  absence  while   serving   aboard    a  vessel 
trading  to  and  from  the  State,  if  he  can  prove  that  during; 
such  absence  his  family  or  home  was  in  the  State.) 
(4.)  That,  during  the  twelve  years  immediately  before  the  daU 
when  he  makes  good  his  claim,  he  baa  not  been  imprisoned 
for  four  months,  or  on  four  occasions,  for  any  offence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  twelve  months  or  more. 
(5.)  That  during  twenty-five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  his  claim  he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
(6.)  That,  if  he  is  married,  he  has  not  at  any  time,  for  a  period  of 
six  months  or  more,  deserted  his  wife,  or  without  just  cause 
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han  failed  to  provide  her  with  Bufficient  means  of  support,  or 

has  neglected  to  look  after  such  of  his  children  as  were  under 

the  age  of  14  years. 
(7.)  That  he  is  of  good  character,  and  is  leading,  and  has  been 

leading  for  five  years  at  least,  a  sober  and  respectable  life. 
(8.)  l^t  hia  income  does  not  amount  to  £53  a  year  or  more. 
(9.)  That  he  has  not  deprived  himself  of  income  or  property  in 

order  to  qualify  for  a  pension, 
(10.)  That,  if  a  naturalised  subject,  he  has  been  naturalised  for  at- 

least  ten  yeara  before  the  date  on  which  he  claims  his  pension. 

No  alien,  Australian  aboriginal,  or  Asiatic  is  entitled  to  a. 

pension. 

A  person  of  60  years  of  ^e  or  more,  and  yet  under  the  age  of  65; 
may  obtain  a  pension  if  he  is  unable,  throagh  bodily  ailment  or  defect, 
to  earn  his  own  living,  and  if  he,  in  all  other  respects,  fulfils  the  con^ 
ditions  stated  above. 

When  the  claimant  has  satisfied  himself  that  his  claim  is  a  proper 
one,  and  can  be  established,  he  should  send  the  form  of  pension-claim,, 
properly  filled  up  and  with  the  declaration  upon  it  witnessed,  as 
re<iuired  in  the  form,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  nearest  Court  of  Petty  Sessions, 
or  to  the  Deputy •R(!giatrar  for  Old- Age  Pensions  for  the  district. 

The  claim  will  be  examined  by  the  District  Board  for  Old-Age 
Pensions,  and  the  Board  may  require  a  claimant  to  appear  before  them 
l>cTsonally,  or  to  produce  further  evidence  with  regard  to  his  claim.  If 
he  receives  an  intimation  from  the  Deputy- Registrar  that  he  is  required 
to  appear  before  the  Board  or  furnish  additional  evidence,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  satisfy  the  Board  in  regard  to  his  claim.  The  Board  may 
authorise  some  officer  to  make  inquiries,  and  in  that  case  he  should  give, 
the  officer  any  information  he  can. 

When  a  pension-claim  is  admitted  by  the  Board,  the  Deputy -Registrar 
will  issue  a  pen* ion-certificate  to  the  claimant. 

If  the  Board  does  not  grant  the  pension,  the  claimant  may  appeaf 
against  it,  but  he  must  do  so  within  one  month  after  the  Board's  decisioni 
on  his  claim  has  been  made  known  to  him.  He  can  get  the  nece,ssary 
form  for  his  appeal  from  the  Deputy-Registrar  of  the  district  on  applying 
either  in  person 'or  by  post.  The  address  of  the  Deputy-Registrar  will 
be  on  the  notification  of  the  Board's  decision.  After  properly  filling 
the  form,  the  claimant  should  send  it  to  tho  nearest  Clerk  of  Petty 
StuisiouB.  He  will  be  informed  of  the  result  of  his  appeal  in  due 
i-onrse. 

The  fact  of  a  man  having  been  granted  a  pension  will  not  prevent  his 
wife  obtaining  one  also  it  she  is  65  years  of  age  and  otherwise  eligible. 
Where  the  pensioner  has  an  income  of  over  10s.  a  week  apart  from  his 
pension,  there  will  be  a  deduction  from  his  pension  according  to  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  Act.  If  the  pensioner  has  property  over  the  value  of  £390 
a  deduction  will  also  he  made  on  that  account. 
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Since  the  peniiioii  is  for  thn  persouai  support  of  the  pensiouer,  it 
cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  person  in  any  circnmatonces,  or 
attaclied  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  tlie  pensioner's  debts. 

Six  montha'  impriaoament  is  the  penaity  which  may  be  impoaed  upon 
any  penion  who  tries  by  false  statementa  to  obtain  a  pension  to  which 
he  has  no  claim,  or  one  of  a  larger  amount  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

No  pension  can  be  given  to  any  person  who  is  kept  by  a  charit«ble 
institution,  or  who  receives  relief  from  one,  unleas  such  a  person  suffers 
from  some  bodily  defect  or  aUment  which  prevents  him  from  taking 
care  of  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  reasonable  coat  of  his  keep  or  of 
the  relief  he  receives  will  be  paid  out  of  his  pension. 

A  form  of  pension-claim  may  be  filled  in  and  sent  in  the  usual  way 
for  examination  by  the  Bourd  at  any  time  within  two  year?  before  the 
date  at  which  the  claimant  alleges  that  his  pension  should  conuuence ; 
but  no  pension-certificate  will  be  given,  and  no  payments  made,  until 
the  claimant  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  before  mentioned. 

The  number  of  claims  received  under  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act 
during  the  six  months  of  1901  in  which  it  was  in  operation  was  2&,709. 
and  of  these  '22,113  were  allowed  by  the  district  boards  adjudioiting 
on  the  claims.  During  the  same  period  tli'>  number  of  deaths  d 
pensioners  was  543,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  pensions  on  December 
Slst  was  21,570.  The  total  sum  payable  in  respect  of  penstona  on  the 
same  date  was  £500,334,  so  that  the  average  amount  of  each,  pension 
granted  was  £2Z  is.  per  annum,  or  8s.  lid.  per  week.  The  penHea 
list  is  growing  rapidly,  as  a  Iatj^  number  of  persons  eligible  delayed 
making  claims;  and  on  the  31st  March,  1902,  it  is  estimated  that 
22,300  pensions  were  payable,  involving  a  stun  of  about  .£521,900. 

SPECIAL  StTSPEiraE   ACCOUHTB. 

The  Centennial  Park  and  the  General  Post  Office  New  Stxeet  Besnmp- 
tion  Accounts  have  been  made  Special  Suspense  Accounts.  The  fomsr 
was  first  operated  upon  during  1887,  and  continued  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund  Account  till  1894,  when  it  was  placed  in 
suspense ;  and  the  latter  was  opened  in  1890,  and  formed  part  of  Ute 
same  account  till  1892,  when  it  was  similarly  dealt  with.  The  Centeo- 
aial  Park  Account  was  e3tabUsb«d  under  the  Centenaty  Oelebratitm  Act 
«f  1887,  and  the  other  Account  ander  ut  Act  passed  in  1889,  which  was 
aaended  in  1892.  The  first- mentioned  Act  provided  for  resumption  of 
» large  area  of  land  close  to  Sydney,  640  acres  of  which  were  to  be  sat 
apart  for  the  Centennial  Park,  and  the  residue  to  be  sold  and  the  pio- 
ceeds  of  th«  sale  used  in  redueing  the  eapenditure  incnrred  for  the 
'Pkrk.  The  latter  Act  provided  foe  the  resusption  o£  certain  areas  for 
the  widening  and  general  improvement  of  the  street  facing  the  Gensial 
Post  Office.  The  balance  of  the  land  not  required  for  public  purpoMB 
was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  st^es  set  against  the  espenditora 
incurred  for  resumptions  sjid  alterationB. 
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The  receipts  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial  Park  Account  relate  to  fees  received  for  agistment  and  the 
sale  of  mateiial,  no  sales  of  land  having  been  effected  ;  under  the  other 
Account  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  the  balance,  which 
occupies  a  very  choice  position,  is  being  held  pending  a  more  favour- 
able time  for  disposal.  The  large  overdraft  to  each  account  was 
temporarily  met  from  the  trust  funds.  The  Treasury  Bills  DeBcicncy 
Act  of  1900  (68  of  1900)  provides  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to 
liquidate,  among  other  purj>08eB,  the  outstanding  liability  under  the 
General  Post  Ollice  New  Street  Resumption  Account  and  Centennial 
Park  AccounL  Provision  is  made  for  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  after 
the  commencement  uf  the  Act  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  a  Special 
Trust  Account  with  a  view  to  the  redemption  of  the  billu  covering 
the  Deficiency  Debts,  These  bills  had  not  been  floated  at  the  31st 
October,  1901.  The  poaition  of  each  account  on  the  30th  June,  1901, 
was  as  follows  : — 


C«Dl«iiitaI  Park  Aeoooot. 
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B28,417 

l}r.£ 
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Tbust  Fomds. 
The  Trtnt  Account  forms  a  very  important  division  of  the  public 
finances,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  volume 
of  accomnlated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
occonnta  are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  finances  of 
the  state.    To  show  the  growing  unportance  of  the  Trust  Account,  the 
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toUoviag  table  has  been  compiled.  In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  was 
£213,340;  ia  1881,  £1,671,183;  in  1891,  £4,997,055  ;  the  sam  held 
in  trust  has  now  reached  the  very  large  figure  of  over  ten  and 
three-quarter  millions. 


Y«u. 

An»a„t. 

Y«,. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Au..^^ 

£ 

£ 
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1871 

213,340 
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1802 

4,538.758 

1872 
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472,437 

1884 

2,384,480 

1894 

8.544, 001 

1874 
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•1895 
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•1806 
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2.731,036 

•1897 
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1877 

1,006,42S      ' 

.^  172,056 

8,465,818 

1878 

990,284 

1389 

3,175,484 

'1899 

9,257,888 

187B 

986,729      i 
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3,381,902 

•1900 

10,103,940 

1380 

1,190,130 

1891 

4,997.06S 

■1001 

10,823,128 

1881 

1,671,183 

The  accounts  of  which  the  sumof  £10,8'23,128  at  credit  at  the  middle 
of  1901  ia  the  aggregate,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  the  l&rgest 
being  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Account  of  £6,199,054 ;  the  depomb 
of  tho  Savings  Bank  of  Kew  South  Wales,  £2,780,000 ;  the  Civi]  Service 
Superannuation  Acconnt,  £180,128  ;  the  Master  in  Ekj^uity's  Account  of 
£558,102,  and  the  Railway  Stores  Account  of  £90,186  ;  the  Assur- 
ance Fund  Real  Property  Act  Account  of  £185,785  ;  and  the  Railway 
Loan  Redemption  Fund,  £225,000.  A  complete  list  of  tho  varions 
accounts  will  be  found  on  page  825,  The  Trust  accounts  are 
of  two  kinds— those  opened  with  the  Treasury  by  departmental 
arrangement  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  tlie 
Legislature,  n-nd  voluntjiry  deposits  by  public  bodies  or  companies.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  accounts  is  of  the  firat  kind,  comprising  £8,039,138, 
or  over  74  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total;  the  voluntary  deposits  amoant 
to  £2,784,000,  tho  items  making  up  the  total  being  the  deposit  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  of  £2,780,000  already  mentioned, 
and  the  account  of  the  William  Roberts  bequest,  amounting  to  £4,00(L 

The  existence  of  a  large  account  upon  which  the  Treasury  is  free  to 
operate  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  in 
times  past ;  in  fact,  the  Trust  Funds  form  a  strong  reserve  on  which  the 
Government  may  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
funds  bears  interest,  whether  invested  or  not;  bat  the  power  to  use  these 
funds  enables  the  Government  to  effect  a  saving  of  interest,  as  similar 
accommodation  from  the  banks  could  not  be  obtained  under  such 
favourable  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
existence  of  the  funds  has  been  a  stroi^  temptation  to  extravagance^ 
as  without  them  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  had  the  large 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  that  bos  become  so  Dtarked  a  feature 
of  public  finance  since  1885. 
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As  will  be  seen  on  page  826,  a  sum  of  £1,897,584  was  advanced 
from  the  Trust  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  Treasury  Bills 
in  aid  ot  Bevenue  and  Works. 

The  Trust  Funds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Audit  Act,  and  subject  to  the  direct  operations  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and  those  not  subject  to  that  Act,  and  operated  upon  by 
the  officers  in  whose  names  they  stand.  Unlike  the  accounts  belonging 
to  the  first-named  class,  the  funds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act  do  not 
technically  form  part  of  the  public  account ;  nevertheless,  for  general 
convenience  they  are  used  in  the  General  Banking  Account.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  accounts  iias  been  maintained  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  how  the  various  funds  stood  invested, 
and  the  amount  at  credit  on  the  30th  June,  1901  : — 
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With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
by  the  Savings  Bank  of  Xew  South  Wales,  a  general  rate  of  4  per  cenL 
waa  allowed  to  31at  December,  1894,  on  all  funds  entitled  to  iotereet 
On  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  ixaU  od  sQ 
accounts  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates  could  not  be  altered  till  the 
terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had  expired. 

The  table  just  given  does  not,  however,  fully  illustnite  the  uses  to 
which  the  trust  funds  have  been  put ;  the  following  figures  are  necewaiy 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  an  important  phase  of  the  public  accounts 
On  the  30th  June,  1901,  of  trust  funds  there  were  invested  in — 

£ 

DebeDtnres,  Stock,  and  Misc«1IaneouB  Securities 4,015,714 

Tr«amry  Bills  1,897,58* 

Advanced  to  General  Loon  Aooonnt  1,500,060 

Used  for  general  purposes 3,409,S30 

Total 10,823,128 

Trust  moneys  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  on  which  no  interest  is 

paid,  amount  to  ^669,905,  while  on  the  ^£5,884,993,  in  debenture  stock 

and  Treasury  bills,  the  annual  payment  is  £196,594,  or  at  the  rate  of 

£3  Gs.  lOd.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  3Uth  June,  1901,  according  to 

tlie  rates  of  interest,  was  as  follows : — 


SecutlUiii,  etc 
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Treasury  Billsinsid  of  Eavwm» 

£ 
1,S58,DM 

£ 

asiooo 

£ 
219,600 

■«B,2« 
1,147,260 

S 
13,000 

Hz 

Funded  Stock- 

403;349 

H«w  Sonth  Wales  Fundsd 

30,000 

880,000 

1,032,500 
20,000 

150,000 

100,000 

i,i47,aa 

New  South  Wales   Funded 



New  South  Wales   Funded 

Stock  T59  Vio.  No.  6) 

New  South   Wales  Funded 

anKm 

:;:::::: 

New  SouthWaleB  1025  Stock 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  (62 

1O0.00B 

224,400 

1,726 
37,664 

Invested    in    securitiss   other 

13,580 
1,422,271 

Uninvested  bearing  iuterast . . . 

2,786,oixi' 

4,239,925 

TotU £ 

8,306,435 

2,800,000 

2,033,788 

13,000 

10,153.^3 
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It  "woB  the  practice  of  the  IVeasiiry  to  place  at  fixed  deposit  the 
portum  of  the  tntst  fnnds  not  invested  titid  held  in  excess  of  immediate 
requirememte  ;  at  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  a  lai^e  Bum  was  bo 
invested,  since  then,  however,  the  amount  has  been  gradually  reduced, 
and  during  the  last  financial  year  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney  made  its 
fioal  monthly  payment.  All  fundn  are  now  held  at  current  account. 
T^e  total  amoont  of  interest  received  1:^  the  Treaaui^  during  the  year 
ended  June,  1901,  on  fixed  deposits  and  other  investment«  was  X3,436, 
a  larf^  part  of  which  was  earned  by  moneys  belonging  to  the  Trust 
Account. 

AU  trust  funds  under  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  un- 
claimed after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the 
Consolidated  K«venue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt 
with  ;  nevertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pays  in  all 
cases  where  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.  The  amount  trans- 
ferred to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  eacb  of  the  last  eleven  and  a  half 
years  is  given  below  ;  the  figures  are  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot 
be  given,  but  this  ia  by  no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year : — 


Y«. 

Amounl. 

V-,. 

A™™t 

£ 

£ 

I88» 

55,735 

+1896 

35,278 

1890 

20,607 

+18D7 

1691 

16,713 

+1898 

9;991 

1892 

13,767 

1893 

lE.IH 

+1900 

3,881 

1604 

12,659 

+1901 

182 

•1895 

18,017 

onth*  ended  Smh  Jnit 


ontlH  ended  SOIh  June. 


Loan  Appropriations. 

All  items  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised 
under  an  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
expenditure  chargeable  to  the  general  revenue,  while  under  the  Inscribed 
Stock  Act  at  1883  (46  Vic,  No.  12),  the  passing  of  the  Loan  Estimates 
conferN  the  power  of-raising  the  money  required  without  the  necessity 
of  a  special  Loan  Act.  There  b  a  furCJier  restriction  to  the  expenditure 
of  money,  whether  from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Works  Act  of  16tl8.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
£20,000,  except  those  connected  with  military  and  naval  defence  and 
the  maintenance  of  railways,  is  referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
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0  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  appointed  diirinf; 
laion  of  each  Fartiament.  The  Committee  investigates  aiid 
Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  by  r^solntion  declares  whether 
ient  or  not  to  carry  ont  the  proposed  wort ;  and  if  the 
is  in  the  affirmative,  a  Bill  embodying  ench  resolution  has  to 
efore  the  authorisation  is  absolute.  The  Loan  Act  of  1901 
bhe  raising  of  a  loan  of  £2,997,213  for  services  shown  in  ibe 
ible : — 


Sarrlos. 

ffiiiklncFund). 

lyi— 

£ 
800,000 

rayi— 

134,1M 

T  DiBtrict  W.ter  Supply  wd  Sewenge 

7,000 

llaneouB  Servicer— 

7,000 

[emorial  to  Soldien  who  fell  in  South  Afrion 
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rection  of  PnbUc  Bathn,  Sydney  and  New- 
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Total  for  Works  

«t  S  per  c«nt.Debeiitnre*,dae  1902 

wt  S  per  cent.  Debentures  due  1  Decern 

2,585.701 
399,300 
12,212 

...£ 

oUl  Louu  Authoriied  daring  1901    

2,997,213 
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It  will  be  seen  that  no  provision  ia  made  for  redeeming  a  portion  of 
the  proposed  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.  This  principle  of  redemption 
from  revenue  waa  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services  whoBe 
value  will  disappear  bj  the  time  the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
th«j  were  constructed  falls  due  under  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894,  1S9S, 
1896,  1897,  1698,  and  1699,  but  was  discontinued  in  the  Loan  Act  of 
1900. 

The  Loon  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1900  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  public 
works  being  distinguished  from  those  required  for  redemption  of  pre- 
vious loans : — 


For  PubUe  Work 

Itu. 

ForRedBnptloa 

7^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,236.000 
1,120,000 

1877 

1,120,000 

7,362,768 
1.262,000 
8.8O7.M0 

tS80 

1,262,000 
8,807,500 

2,000,000 
14.388,303 

2,000,000 
14.388,303 

1SS4 

3.115.393 

3,115,393 

1SS8 

issg 

1890 

3,«4l,305 
*,  366.606 
4.982:9(17 
4,000,000 
4,«4.B68 
839,806 
1,690,662 
1,SC5,200 
2,205,576 
1,847,662 
2,035,837 
2,018.881 
2,288,485 

1,390,600 

723,200 

2.038,800 

5,031.905 
5,080.890 
7.021.757 
4.000.000 
4,414,668 
879,806 
2.522,662 
2,832.800 
2,271,376 
2.024,762 
2.233,637 
2,873.881 
3,703,380 

1892 

1993 
]«M 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

40,000 
832.000 
977,400 

65.800 
177.«» 
197.700 
867,100 
404,900 

Loan  Appropriations  are  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
required  for  expenditure,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
obtaining  parliamentary  sanction  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
regard  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised,  and  the  last  statement  of  public 
accounts  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty-three  millioDS 
were  authorised,  the  bulk  of  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be 
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Loan  Account, 

The  Loau  Account  vrae  not  established  until  1853,  althougli  the 
system  of  raising  money  by  loano  was  introduced  as  early  as  1842. 
The  lirat  ten  loans  of  the  state,  which  were  iasued  under  Gazette 
notices  for  immigration  purposes,  were  raised  on  the  security  of  the 
Land,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Territorial  Revenue;  but  only  ^329,700 
was  redeemed  from  that  source,  the  balance  being  mode  a  liability  of 
the  Consolidated  Kevenue,  and  as  sucli  eventually  included  in  the  Loan 
Account  under  the  head  of  Redemptions.  From  1853  to  1870  Ihe 
proceeds  of  loans  were  paid  into  and  formed  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund ;  but  during  the  year  last  mentioned  a  different 
principle  was  introduced,  and  a  separate  account  was  opened  apart  from 
Revenue  for  each  loan  floated,  while  the  amount  then  at  credit  of  the 
old  loans  continued  to  be  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Revenue 
Account  until  1891,  when  the  account  was  finally  closed.  The  systeio 
of  separate  Loan  Accounts  continued  for  abouc  nine  years  ;  bat  io 
1879,  under  authority  of  the  Lioan  Fund  Amalgamation  Act,  the  nine 
separate  Loan  Funds  tlien  existing  were  merged  into  one  "  General 
Loan  Account,"  into  which  also  the  proceeds  of  all  loans  thereafto- 
raised  were  to  be  paid.  The  present  system  is  open  to  technical  objec- 
tion, as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money  on  services  for  which  no 
loan  hELS  been  raised ;  but  it  Las  the  great  merit  of  saving  interest,  and 
rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when  the  Treasury  has  la^ 
sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  tlie  amount  of  loans  raised  from  the  com- 
meDcenient  of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  and  the 
proceeds  available  for  expenditure  : — 

TreBHur;   Bills,  Debentarei,  InacrilMd  and  Funded  9took 

Bold  from  IS42  to  30th  June,  1901  £S*,575,125 

Discount,  bonus,  aud  chorgea    » 2.S8S,d7'2 

Set  amoDQt  realMed £81,6S8,S54 

Add  net  vnount  transferred  from  Consolidated  Kevanue  to 

m^e  good  amount  short-raised  128,006 

Add  amount  lulvanced  from  ConsoUdated  Kevenae  1,500,000 

Add  nmonnt  advanced  by  Curator  of  lateatate  EalSites  in 

anticipation  of  loans    50,000 

Add  Sawera«e  Worka  taken  over  from  Municipal  Coancila, 

Ashfield,  Balmain,and  NorthSydney 8,400 

£83,374,960 

Less  proceeds  of  old  locms  not  included  in  Loan  Aeconnt  ...  724,733 

Advances  to  Settlers  Account  (62  Vic  No.  I)   219,450 

944.183 

Sum  available  for  expenditure £82,430,777 
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The  use  to  which  the  sum  just  atnted  was  put  is  shown  in  the  follow, 
in;;  table.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  sum  of  £14,443,030  for  redemption 
of  loans  is  included  in  the  total ;  ttm  amount  was  not,  of  course,  an 
item  of  expenditure,  but  its  inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  account  for 
the  total  of  £82,430,777,  in  which  the  ori^nal  loans  as  well  as  the 
redemption  loans  were  included  : — 
£zpeDiieil  on —  £ 

Railways    40,450,473 

Tramways  2,720.358 

TelegTKphi  ftDd  Telephones    1,255.«)0 

Water  Supply  and  Sewenge 9,878,833 

Whurves 1,923,062 

Dscka 362,605 

HarlKiurs  and  Kiver*   3,315,031 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 3,627,918 

RoftiU  anil  Bridges 1,382,351 

FortiticatioDB  aoil  MiUUry  Works  1,419,106 

Immignvtion  194,430 

Public  Instruction -School  Buildings,  etc 533,472 

Works  in  QaeenBl»nd  prior  to  sepBration 49,855 

£67,1 13,  IW 
Redemptions — 

I.iaia  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  New  Loans...  £12,043,0.30 

TrcBsury  Bills  in  aid  of  Kevenue  laid  off. 1,800,000 

14,443,030 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current    1,877,584 

£8.1,43.1,778 

Debit  Balance  of  Loan  Account  on  30th  Juno,  1901 i, 00.1,001 

Totiil  (as  shown  on  previous  page). £82,430,777 

Tlie  sum  actually  expended  from  loans  was,  therefore,  £6^,990,748,  the 
balance  to  makeup  tlio  total  of  £83,430,777  being  represented  by  redemp- 
tions and  debit  balance.  Of  the  sum  mentionwl,  £56,591,001,  or  over 
S2  per  cent.,  Iins  bt-en  expended  on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or 
cap.kble  of  yielrlinff  revenuo  towarcis  meeting  the  charges  for  interest 
Besides  tlio  sum  just  referred  to,  £8,858,772  has  been  spent  on  other 
works  of  a  [lerinanent  nature,  Huch  as  roads  and  bridges,  improvements 
to  harbours  and  rivers,  lighthouses,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  which, 
though  not  ilirectiy  productive,  have  been  undertaken  forthedeveiopmeni; 
of  til-resources  of  Ibestate,  and  for  facilitating  settlement  The  balance 
of  £fi'*,990,74>',  viz.,  £3,.') 40, 975,  has  been  expended  in  reduction  of  the 
deticieiicy  in  revenue  of  1894  and  previous  years  and  on  unproductive 
services,  the  items  being  £1,877,584  in  reduction  of  the  deiiciency  in 
revrnuo  of  ISOl  and  previous  years,  £1,419,106  for  fortifications  and 
lailitary  works,  £  0,Rr)5  for  public  works  in  Queensland  prior  to 
hejMiration,  and£194,430for  the  promotion  of  immigration.  The  figures 
last  given  represent  the  expenditure  on  immigration  under  responsible 
■,'overnnjent,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was  expended 
on  this  service,  making  a  total  exi>en<liturc  of  £919, 1 63  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigrution. 
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The  loao  expenditure  on  account  of  the  various  services  from  1897  to 
1901  was  as  follows  :— 
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DuriDgthe  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1901,  £3,549,707  has  been 
expended  upoa  railways,  £881,948  on  tram  ways,  £388,861  on  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  £778,939  on  water  supply  (or  the  Metropolitan  and 
Hunter  River  Districts  and  Country  Towns  and  Mining  Townships, 
£l,363,3T3on  sewerage  for  the  MetropolitanDistrict  and  Country  To  was, 
and  £388,532  for  Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation.  For  the  purpose 
of  thinning  out  the  forest  reserves  of  the  State,  with  the  object  of 
improi'ing  the  character  of  the  timber  remaining,  an  amount  of  £31,993 
has  been  spent,  and  £132,577  has  been  disbursed  on  the  general  improve- 
nient  of  Crown  Lands  to  promote  settlement  under  the  Crown  Lands 
Acta  in  force.  Most  of  the  foregoing  items  were  for  services  likely  to 
be  permanently  revenue  producing,  or  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  state ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there 
has  been  some  expenditui^  on  works  and  services  for  which  there  will  be 
in  a  few  years  no  substantial  assets  remaining.  Items  of  this  kind  it  is 
intended  in  future  to  pay  for  altogether  out  of  revenue,  or  if  out  of  loans, 
do  provide  for  their  ultimate  payment  out  of  revenue  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund. 

Ira  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the  expenditure  was 
moderate,  loans  were  hard  to  raise,  and  intei'est  high ;  but  latterly,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted  became  favourable, 
especially  since  1875,  few  of  the  states  set  any  bounds  to  their  require- 
ments. It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  experience,  the  opportunity 
engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses  of  the  investors  tempted  the 
states  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavish  expenditure.  What  is  termed  a 
"  vigorous  public  works  policy  "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  works 
were  pressed  forward  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held  back  until  the  growth  of  population 
warranted  their  construction.  The  plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful ' 
in  many  ways,  but  is  most  apparent  in  the  construction  of  not  a  few 
branch  railways  in  outlying  and  sparsely-settled  districts  which  do 
not  pay  even  their  working  expenses,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
interest  on  loan  capital  has  to  be  met  out  of  general  revenue,  and 
in  some  instances  the  present  generation  will  pass  away  before  this 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  remedied.  But  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  unwise  or  improvident  expenditure,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has  been  well' 
expended.  In  some  instances,  as  the  subsequent  pages  show,  it  will 
be  years,  taking  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  the 
revenue-producing  works  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working 
expenses  and  interest ;  nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate 
that  in  some  instances  the  construction  of  these  works  was 
justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  certainty  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
self'Supporting,  they  have  already  materially  assisted  in  developing 
the  country's  resources,  and  have  largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
public  estate. 
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The  lo&Q  cxp6Ddtture,  exclasiTe  of  payments  on  account  of  redemp- 
tiooB,  during  each  j'ear  and  up  to  the  end  of  each  period  since  1874, 
was  as  follows : — 


Durinj. 

echytt. 

AtttwdOH 

olMthyar. 

Y«r. 

Amount. 

A^^t. 

Periolubitant. 

£ 

£    s.   d. 

£ 

£     s.    d. 

1874 

529,783 

0  IS    9 

9,787,876 

17    0    6 

1875 

1,149,152 

1  19    4 

10,937,028 

18    S     1 

1878 

707,511 

1    3    6 

11.644,539 

18  10    2 

1877 

995,353 

1  11     8 

12,639.802 

19  K    9 

1878 

816,116 

1    4    9 

13,455,008 

20    a    6 

1879 

1,271,705 

1  16  10 

14.726.713 

20  Ifi    2 

1880 

1,688,638 

2    5    8 

16.395.361 

21  18    5 

1881 

2,397,368 

3    2    8 

18,792,719 

24    0    7 

1882 

2,832.759 

3  10  11 

21,625.478 

26  10    S 

1883 

3.265,711 

3  15  10 

24,891.189 

28  18    0 

1884 

3,674,706 

4    3    2 

28,565,895 

31  11    4 

1885 

3.888,145 

4    4    0 

32.462,040 

34    3    9 

1S8S 

3.766,356 

3  17    8 

36.228.396 

36  12    5 

1S87 

1,965,010 

1  19     1 

38,193.415 

37    8    8 

2.076,307 

2    0     1 

40,269,722 

38    «    3 

1869 

1,464.900 

1    7    6 

41,734.622 

38  11     7 

18)10 

2,299,7.11 

2    1     9 

44,034,373 

39  19    .1 

1891 

4,750.167 

4    3    2 

43.784,540 

42  14    4 

1892 

3.014.680 

2  113 

51.799.220 

44    0    2 

1893 

1.929,580 

1  12    1 

5.3.728.800 

44  13    2 

1894 

1,330,046 

1     1     8 

5.'i.0.>8,846 

44  17    6 

•1895 

659,125 

JO  10    8 

65,717,071 

44  19    3 

■tlSftfi 

1.279,098 

1    0    3 

56.997,009 

45    3     1 

+1897 

1.477.3  IS 

1     3     1 

58,474,.3S7 

45  14    .1 

+1898 

1,653,143 

1     5    5 

60,127,530 

46    3    9 

+1899 

2,024,944 

1  10    7 

62,152,474 

46  19    6 

+HM)0 

2,219,271 

1  13    0 

64,371.746 

47  17  10 

+  1901 

2,741.410 

2    0    2 

67,113,164 

49    3    S 

Prior  to  1875  the  loan  expenditure  on  works  was  moder&to,  ajid 
calls  for  no  special  comment.  In  the  year  named,  however,  the  ajnonnt 
spent  was  more  than  double  that  of  1874,  and  that  year  may  be  con- 
sidered the  starting-point  of  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  already 
alluded  to.  The  figures  in  the  table  apeak  for  themselves.  In  regard 
to  the  year  1891,  and  in  some  degree  to  1893,  it  may  be  as  well  to  nole 
that  there  was  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  portion 
of  the  main  line  in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  necessity, 
without  which  tlie  Railway  Commissionors  professed  themselves  unable 
to  work  with  safety  and  eiiiciency  tlie  large  interests  entrusted  to  them. 
Besides  this  expenditure,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  expended  on  recon- 
struction of  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  being  for  renewals, 
was  properly  a  charge  against  working  expenses,  but  the  sum  wan 
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advanced  M  the  CommiEsioncrs  from  the  General  !Loan  Account  in 
accordancT  with  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by  them 
presumably  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  control — 
the  annual  payment  in  redemption  of  the  advance  being  fixeil  at 
X75,00O.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  that 
■with  the  exception  of  the  financial  years  ended  30th  June,  1897,  and 
30th  Junn,  1901,  the  railways  did  not  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole 
of  the  annual  interest  cjmrgeablc  on  the  debt  liability,  so  that  the 
payment  of  the  instalment  in  the  manner  provided  was  an  impossibility  ; 
And  although  the  sum  of  £75,000  appears  in  the  public  accounts  as 
being  rejtaid  from  r.iilway  earnings,  it  is  in  reality  a  chaise  on  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state. 

The  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  ao  marked  in  the  past  decade, 
is  hanlly  likely  to  be  continued,  aa  apart  from  the  salutary  check 
imposed  by  the  investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  railway  construction,  for  which  most  of  the 
loans  have  been  raised,  will  in  the  future  be  confined  to  perfecting  the 
various  systems  in  operation,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  coast 
lines  north  and  south. 


HlBTOBV  OF  THE   PUBLIC   DeBT. 

When  in  1831  it  woe  decided  to  nbolisii  the  system  of  free  huid 
grants,  and  to  dispose  of  the  public  estate  by  auction  in  lieu  of  private 
tender,  it  wa.s  also  decided  that  the  proceeds  of  land  saleo  should  be  paid 
inuy  what  wna  called  the  Land  Fund,  from  which  were  to  be  paid  the 
charjjps  incident  to  the  introduction  i>f  immigrants  ;  an<l  it  was  from  the 
inability  of  the  Land  Fund  to  meet  these  charges  that  the  public  debt 
of  New  Si>uth  Wales  fjrat  had  iU  rise.  From  1831  to  1841  the  Land 
Fund  was  sufficient,  but  in  the  year  last  named  the  engagements  for 
immigration  purposes  were  so  heavy  that  it  became  necpssary  to  supple- 
ment the  Fund  in  some  w  '.y,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decided  by  the 
Governor  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  Territorial  or  Land  Revenue. 
Accordingly,  on  the  28th  December,  1841,  a  debenture  loan  of  £49,000 
was  offered  locally  under  Giaettc  notice.  This  loan  was  issued  during 
1842  in  two  instalments,  the  nominal  rates  of  interest  being  5  jd.  and 
4d.  per  cent,  respectively  per  diem.  The  loan  at  the  higher  rate  was 
raised  at  par,  and  the  other  at  a  discount  of  3  per  cent.  This  was  the  first 
loan  floated  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the  first  raised  by  any  of  the 
Australasian  Uovemments,  Including  those  just  mentioned,  there  were 
issued  between  the  years  1842  and  1833  tun  loans,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £705,200,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the 
furthenuice  of  immigration.  Debentures  representing  these  immigration 
loans  were  redeemed  to  the  value  of  £329,700  from  the  Territorial 
Revenue,  while  the  balance  of  £375,500  was  taken  over  as  a  liability 
on  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  and  ultimately  became  incorporated 
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in  the  public  debt.  In  addition  to  the  Immigration  Loans,  there  were 
others,  six  in  number,  authorised  by  Acta  of  Council.  These  were  not 
nil  issued  until  after  responsible  government  was  proclaimed.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  the  first  instalment  at  a 
loan  for  X683,300  was  placed  on  the  London  market  during  the  years 
1854  and  1855.  This  was  the  first  Australasian  loan  issued  in  England, 
and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  others,  representing  a  liability  of  over 
;e231,000,000  outstanding  in  1898. 

The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  govemmsnt 
was  proclaimed,  was  £1,000,800,  distributed  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

Raised  on  tlie  Security  of  Territorial  Revenue — 

Inunigration £423,000 

Sydney  Rftilw&y  Company's  Loan  217.500 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  Geuerol  Revenue- 
Amount  for  Sydney  Sewerage     51,000 

„      ,,    Sydney  Water  Supply 2S,000 

„      „    RftUwayB    266,400 

„       „    Public  Work«   21,000 

Total £1,000,800 

Of  the  totalshownabove,  £47,500  was  redeemed  out  of  the  Territorial 
Revenue ;  the  remainder,  although  afterwards  nominally  redeemed  by 
new  loans,  in  reality  forms  part  of  the  existing  public  debt. 

The  debt  outstanding  at  each  {)ULnquennial  period  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appetita  for  horTOfing 
increased  with  the  growth  of  population.  From  1850  to  1860  the 
average  annual  increase  of  indebtedness  was  £370,000;  from  I860  to 
1870,  £585,006  ;  from  1870  to  1880,  £522,000  ;  from  1880  to  1890, 
£3,348,000  ;  and  from  1890  trf>  1900,  £1.695,000  :— 


T«r. 

^.     II    T„. 

Auoonl 

Y»r. 

A.»..,. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1842 

49,500 

1865 

5,749,630 

1885 

35,564.259 

184.5 

97.900 

1870 

0,681,130 

1890 

48,333.333 

I3jO 

132,500 

1875 

11,470.637 

•1900 

65.332,993 

1835 

1.000,800 

1880 

14,903,919 

•1901 

67,361.246 

1300 

3,830,230 

The  increase  has  been  most  marked  since  1880,  the  period  covered 
by  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  more  important  particulars 
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necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  public  loan  accounts. 
The  aniuunt  of  bonds  or  stock  sold  has  been  placed  iigainst  the 
year  in  which  the  sales  were  effected,  and  not,  as  is  the  practice 
of  the  Treasury,  agiiinat  the  year  in  which  they  were  brought  to 
account : — 


£  ^  1                          Tnuurj'  Bllla.  Dobentum,  wid  Stock  >t  don  ol  «di  ;ow- 

|- 

Ited«ra«d. 

Unndeen 
•tandlng  Pu 

ed(On^ 
tlicnrh 

Inhibit 

1 

"'■ 

FwmCon- 
Itevtmie. 

'££:     r^ 

ToUI. 

«.t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

E 

£             £   s. 

d. 

1830 

27,333,964 

17.086.519 

1.371,870 

1,710,730 

3,082,600 

14,903,910 19  18 

9 

18SI 

36.141,464 

20.040,719 

1,405,070 

1,710,730 

3,116.700 

16,924,01921  12 

10 

1882 

38,141,464 

23,040,719 

1.608,770 

1,710,730 

3,319.500 

18,721,21922  19 

5 

138a 

38, 141,464 

28.045,719 

1,702,530 

1,710,7.30 

3,413,360 

24.632,459J28  12 

0 

im 

61.824,267 

33.550.710 

1.738,030    1,710,730 

3,448.760 

30,101,95933    6 

3 

1885 

51,824,267,39.050.719 

1.775.730.  1,710,730 

3.486,460 

35,56*.25937    9 

1 

ISSG 

54,939,6601  44,550,719 

1,805,740:   1,710,730 

3,516,470 

41,034,249,41     9 

fr 

18S7 

54,938,66(»  44,560,719 

l,854,64o'    1,710.730 

3,565,370 

40.995,34940    3 

T 

188S 

60,0d6,565|  48,188,619 

1,897.740    2,107,83o'  4.095,570 

44,093.049:41  19 

0 

issn 

6J,148,48l|  53,595.719 

1,043,210    3,008,930   5,042,170 

48,553,54944  17 

« 

IS90 

74.929.218,54.331,503 

2.131,240    3,816,930,  5.948,170 

48.3S3,333'43    2 

J- 

1691 

7*,920,218  59,325,703 

2,311,640    4,063,330   6,374,970 

52,050,73.3  45  " 

3. 

1893 

83,119,494' 62,837,203 

2..';01,340;  5.862,430   8,363.770 

54,473,433 

45  14 

2- 

1S9.1 

84,016,300  67,919,103 

2,887,340'   5,902,730   3,590,070 

59,:t2B,033 

48  17 

»■ 

1894 

86,537,962  69,058,933 

2,879,250    7, 153,  ISoll  0,032,380 

53,026,153 

47  12 

7 

•1895 

86.540,462,  69,086.213 

2,890,250   7,975,030j  10,865,280 

68,220,933 

48  11 

0 

•1896 

87,257.462  74.673.353 

3,062,750    9,199.23012.281.080 

62,411.373 

49    2 

4 

■18»7 

89,533.238;  70,240,078 

3,7M,550  11,401,030.15.165,680 

61,074,498 

47    6 

7 

■ISftJ 

91,557,990  78.635.300 

4, 118,850, 11,403.73(^15.522,580 

63,112,720 

48    1 

0 

•1S9»  M,29t,52T|79,S08,346 

4,Z7O,850ill,775,430]l8,O46,280 

63,762,068 

47  15 

3 

•IBOo'lOl.iesW  81,S35.373!  4,420.850!ll,781.530|l6,202,380 

65,332,993 

48    4 

» 

•  1901  [l  07,888.803 1  84,575,128'  4,570,850  12,643,03(' 17,213,880: 67,361,248 

49    6 

» 

In  dealing  with  the  figures  under  the  head  of  loans  redeemed,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loans  paid  off  from  revenue  can  alone  be  said 
to  be  redeemed.  Where  an  old  loan  is  redeemed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
subsequent  loans,  there  is  merely  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  liability, 
with,  as  a  rule,  some  reduction  of  the  interest  charge. 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  tlip  annual  paymente  under  each  head  for 
interest  and  expenses  of  the  public  dsbt  since  1867.  For  the  year  1893 
the  li;;ur(iK  shown  for  interest  do  not  represent  the  actual  liiibiiity  of 
that  year,  as  the  sum  of  ,£288,7flO,  properly  chargeable  to  1892,  wae 
not  brouglit  to  account  until  the  following  year  ;  otherwise  the  fibres 
are  correct ; — 


Tom, 

.« 

11 

ij~§i 

i 

Annual  IMerwl  ud 
Chai^pud. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    ..    d. 

1887 

1.643,522 

50,773 

11,903 

3.563 

1.709,761 

1    14     0 

188S 

1.702,595 

44,588 

13.160 

2,862 

1,703,205 

1   14     1 

1889 

1,760,274 

49,519 

14.426 

4,292 

1,828,511 

1  14    4 

1890 

1,857,056 

39,203 

15,855 

3,068 

1,915,782 

1  14    9 

1891 

1,374,616 

105,400 

16,680 

2,389 

1,990.085 

1  15    0 

1892 

1,715,096 

115,196 

18.259 

3,410 

1,861,961 

1  11    5 

1893 

2,440,328 

111,897 

19,057 

1,384 

2,572,664 

2    2    9 

1894 

2,255,255 

107,502 

19,952 

1,869 

2,384,578 

1  18  10 

•1895 

1,133.566 

21,561 

1.0.249 

827 

1.166.203 

Jtl  18    S 

+1896 

2,262,997 

261,752 

16,923 

1.718 

2,543,390 

2    0    4 

+1897 

2,207,861 

416,113 

18,626 

2,353 

2.704,953 

2    2    4 

+1898 

2,255,690 

300.248 

18,600 

1,941 

■2,576,479 

1  19    6 

+1899 

2.292,954 

255,840 

19,076 

1.584 

2,560.454 

1  18  10 

+1900 

2.310,271 

264,562 

19.206 

1,307 

2,595,436 

1  18    8 

+1901 

2,a46,852 

269,412 

19,207 

2.233 

2.637,704 

•  Siimonltu  ended  SOth  June.       tTvelvc  montlu  ended  SMh  June.       ^  *■&<»>"<'«  ■'I  ■»™t'^ 

At  present  the  net  revenno  from  the  public  works  of  the  country  is 
entirely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  railways,  tramways,  and  water 
supply  and  sewerage.  Docks  and  wharves  are  in  the  same  category, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  tJiat  the  claims  in  connection  with  the  re,sumptioiiB 
that  cnine  under  the  control  of  the  Harbour  Trust  are  incomplete,  il 
cannot  be  determined  how  far  the  net  return  on  these  works  meets  the 
interest  liability.  Tlie  control  of  the  Electric  Telegraphs  having  passed 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  lat  March,  1901,  they  need  not  now 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  water  and  sewerage  works  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  are  not  yet  completed,  and  are  not  self<supporting ; 
that  is.  the  revenue  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  amount  requit^  to  be 
expended  on  account  of  maintenance,  management,  depreciation,  and 
interest  on  capital  liability.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  works  nn<ier 
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the  control  of  the  Hunter  District  Board.  Inconnection  with  these  worka 
it  must,  however,  be  lx>rne  in  mind  thai',  in  the  absence  of  a,  complete 
and  compulsory  reticulation,  there  nniBt  be  a  large  outlay  of  cajrital 
expenditure  on  whieh  lio  return  is  received.  When,  however,  these 
nndertnkinn^  arc  completed,  and  the  railwaye  tii'e  in  full  o|>eration,  the 
mini  available  to  tnci-t  interest  and  other  charges  on  the  public  debt  should 
leave  little  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  state. 

The  public  debt  is  partly  funded  and  partly  unfunded,  the  funded 
debt  comprising  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  stocks  ;  and  the  un- 
funded. Treasury  bills.  The  two  classes  are  defined  by  the  difference  in 
currently,  the  funded  di-bt  being  long-dated  loans,  and  the  unfunded, 
sliorir^lated  loans.  Originally  the  term  "  funded  "  was  applied  only  to 
iiitemiiuable  stocks,  the  amount  of  which,  £S32,889,  is,  as  compared 
■with  the  total  debt,  unimportant ;  but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  apply 
this  term  also  to  redeemable  debts.  The  amounts  outstanding  on 
the  SOth  June,  1901,  under  each  class,  and  the  total  debt,  were  as 
follow  :— 

Funded  Debt—  £  £  £ 
Debentures- 
Overdue,  or  unprcsentctl,  which  have 

ooascJ  to  bear  iotereHt.     1,630  

Still  bearing  interest ..  8,246,200  380,216 

N,  W.  \ValoB4parcciita.  (Intenmnable),..  5.10,100  21,208 

Funded  Stock,  5fi  Vic  No.  1  2.549,350  101,974 

„      SSVicNo.  14  863,947  25.918 

„      69  Vic  No.  €  1,332,943  39,988 

„      GOVic.  No.  32  1.802,510  64.075 

„            1024  Stock 198,065  5.942 

„            1925      „ 222,2.*i5  6,668 

lutcribed  Stock     44.512,500  1.578,869 

Advances  to  SetUers  Act  220.050  6,602 

Total.  Funded  Debt 61,479,662  


UnEuaded  Debt— 
Treasary  Btlls  (for  Loon  Services)-^ 
Overdoe  or   anpreaented,   which   have 

ceaaed  bi  hiiar  interent 4,000 

For  Public  Works 4,000.000 

Tnwnry  BiU*(DeficieacyiiiBevenue) 1,877.584 

Total,  Unfnnded  Debt 


Total  Public  Debt 67,361,246  2,429,982 
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The  following  table  shows  the  totnl  amount  of  stock  under  each  vaU- 
of  interest.  The  stock  bearing  6  per  cent,  represents  the  loans  raised 
by  the  Jlunicipality  of  Sydney  for  water  and  sewerage  works,  now 
taken  over  by  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  municip^  loans  to  the 
amount  of  £2,300  due  in  1905,  £58,000  due  in  1904,  and  £2,700  in 
permanent  stock,  all  the  loans  bearing  6  and  5  per  cent  interest  will 
mature  in  or  before  1902.  There  were,  however,  alw  overdue  5  per 
cent  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £1,650  outstanding  on  the  30tb  June, 
1901,  which  have  ceased  t«  bear  interest; — 


92.000 

■852,550 

3,700 

+23.288,940 

31.320,200 

11,797.856 

iea  £4,000 

41 

H 

Tol»l 

lndud«  11.81 

67,361.248 

2,429.982 

The  3  per  cents,  comprise  the  £1,500,000  Inscribed  Stock,  floated  in 
London  during  January,  1898.  and  Inscribed  Stock,  floated  in  London 
under  50  Vic.  No.  28,  52  Vic.  No.  17,  53  Vic.  No.  23,  and  59  Vic. 
No.  5,;  Funded  Stock  raised  locally  under  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic. 
No.  6,  60  Vic.  No.  33,  and  62  Vic.  No.  1 ;  and  Treasury  bills  representing 
Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  so  inve^«d.  The 
whole  of  these  Treasury  bills  bore  interest  at  the  rat«  of  4  per  cent  to 
December  31,  1894,  but  the  rat«  of  interest  on  a  large  proportion  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  from  the  1st  January,  1895. 


Dates  op  Matuhitt. 

The  dates  of  i-epayment  extend  from  1901  to  1935;  the  sums  re- 
)»ayable  in  the  different  years  vary  considerably  in  amount,  the  largest 
sum  in  any  one  year  being  £16,698,065  in  1924.  The  redemption  of 
such  a  large  amount  in  one  year  is  happily  far  distant,  and  before  it 
arrives  a  more  satisfactory  procedure  in  dealing  with  loans  falling  due 
will  be  dedsed  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
loans  has  received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  of  consolidation 
adopted  will  probably  provide  for  the  principle  of  redemption  over  a 
specified  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  not  on  a  given  day 
as  is  the  present  practice. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  dne  dates  and  the  amount  repayable 
in  onch  year ; — 


1^ 

Amount  nbed  In— 

Totftl 

Y«wh™ 

London. 

Sjdnsy. 

•0,0m 

is.»M'.a» 

ifl.M»;ooo 

.... 

B.Mil',8O0 
S,600,000 

3M.S0UI 
M.-O0f 

3.»0B;ioa 

SMpCM 

iwlou 

1,S» 

«a>,«OD 

*».ooo 
1.00S.TOO 

58.000 

vos.soo 

E.BOsisOO  1. 

t,wa.7no' 

w"!:S'. 

S,999,40iJ 

'mo.om 

IB,SOO,000> 
lS8.0«iF 

B,S8U,S«0 
6,600.000 

ajoo 

1S21. 

82.M6.*W 

M13.X12 

81.479.Wi 

1 

1,000.000 

i:»on!ooo 

i.estuwi 
swwo 

ilooolooo 

1,858,0811 

nfl.soof 

4,000 

1,1)00.000 

i;oc>.«w 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

xisii.oon    »- 

deemed  uiniull;. 

looe. 

UntundadlMX 

2,oo»,ono 

i.sn.K* 

i>,a«i,»t 

Toul  Public  DtU 

M,e70.«o 

liewjM 

67,S61,aW 

Aa  will  l»e  seen  in  the  above  table,  New  South  "Wales  is  indebted 
to  the  London  market  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  under 
loan.  This  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to 
the  lack  of  local  capital ;  but  of  late  years,  when  such  capital  has  been 
burly  abundant,  the  Government  has  still  turned  to  London,  where  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  it  could  borrow  was  much  below  what  would 
have  been  demanded  by  the  local  capitalists.  The  local  and  English 
rfttes  are  now  much  nearer  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  Austi^ia, 
and  it  iit  probable  that  the  Government  could  place  small  loans  almost 
as  advantageously  in  Sydney  as  in  London. 
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Since  the  inception  of  respouaible  government,  the  stdte  has  had 
special  local  and  London  agencies  to  conduct  its  banking  business.  The 
Bank  of  ^'ew  South  Wales  'was  first  appointed,  and  under  its  auspices 
the  lirst  external  hian  of  1854  was  issued.  The  Oriental  Bonk  Cor- 
poration ne^jTOtiated  all  subsequent  loan  issues  until  1869,  when  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  again  took  up  the  management  of  lown 
operations  in  London.  In  1864  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Associated  Banks,  which  were  represented  in  England  by  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  On  the  31st  December,  1889,  tlie  agreement 
with  the  Associated  Banks  came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  Jirst  day  of  the 
succeeding  year  tlie  London  and  Westminster  Bank  became  the  state's 
authorised  agent  to  transact  such  financial  business  connected  with  the 
London  account  as  was  not  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England,  while 
the  Associated  Banks  divided  amoniist  them  the  local  business.  This 
arrangement  continued  untO  the  crisis  in  1893,  when  the  Bank  of  Xew 
South  Wales  again  became  sole  local  agent  for  the  Government 
During  1895-6  a  current  account  was  opened  at  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney,  and  during  1896-7  a  similar  account  was  opened  at  the 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  the  state's  agent  for  the  issue  and 
management  of  stock  since  1884,  although  this  institution  inscribed  the 
bulk  of  the  loan  of  1882  and  the  two  issues  of  1883,  negotiated  in 
London  liy  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  Ics  charges  for  negotiation 
and  management  are,  however,  higher  tlian  those  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  which  acts  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Victoria, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  prestige  of  the  former  insti- 
tution no  doubt  influeneed  the  Government  in  its  choice  of  an  agenL 
Outside  inscribed  stock  transactions  the  Government  prefers  accepting 
aid  from  other  banks  in  issuing  loans,  and  accordingly  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  during  1892  and  1893  issued  and  negotiated 
^3,250,000  Treasury  billa 


Charges   on    Ploatiso    Loasb, 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  sto^  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  composition  duty  of  12s.6d. 
per  cent,  to  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock.  The  otfaw 
charges — bank  commission,  i  per  cent.  :  brokerage,  ^  per  cent,  ;  and 
minor  expenses  which  amount  to  about  Is,  percent. — are  for  aervices 
rendered. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  maQagement  of  stock 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  through  which  New  Sonth  Wales  makes  its 
issues,  including  the  paj'ment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends,  are  £300 
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per  million  for  the  firet  ten  millions,  X450  for  the  next  five,  and  £400 
per  million  for  all  subsequent  amounts.  Prior  to  March,  IStfS,  the 
diaries  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  caae.  From  May,  1S99, 
all  amounts  raised  thi^Dugh  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Eogland  are 
charged  £200  per  million. 

Tlie  subjoined  statement  givna  the  charges  of  negotiation  of  the  two 
last  loans  issued  by  the  state  in  debenture  form  and  of  the  inscribed 
stock  lains  floated  during  the  period  1SS3-98:— 


■ 

Charja. 

Eip«dM»pM£l«)of- 

Tor 

""■" 

PrindpiJ. 

ceedi. 

D^^ 

Coiumis- 
•kirL 

CoDimig- 
.nil  Prttj 

ToUI. 

mndpJ. 

"'^"^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

£ 

iBusd  (in  London 

MDeb. 

2.050.01 

M  1    S,13a,WT  1 

2.S02    1 

2,(W0,«< 

W  1    2.0tt,(PGS  1 

2,600    1 

M       5,2»S     I     ll.«7S    I    on    5     1011     ! 

I  I     6,ira  I    ii.«e  i  0 11    i   I  D  II   : 


u  InKrlbvd  Stock,— Bulk  or  Enicluii 


3,001  .OOT 

1S,T60 

6.000 

7,600 

3,0[S,7Bl 

J.SOB 

5,15S,3*I1 

W^S 

27,500 

14,3£a 

S.OIS.WI 

M^6 

37,500 

14,4M 

S.ilZ.WK 

»l,37fi 

27,600 

3,flSB,3«l 

11^6 

17,500 

B,SSO 

«,379 

*.?7fl,«IO 

2d.  125 

22,500 

11,784 

2M.31KI 

1.N30 

696 

1.250 

Nil. 

6ca 

4,514,881 

is,e2fi 

12,500 

0.S63 

RKDEMPTI0N9   ASD   SlSKING   FUSDS. 

T/Min-i  are  either  redeemed  or  renewe<L  In  the  former  case,  the 
amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  stiite  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  liability  remains  the  same.  Repayments,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.     The  following 
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statement  gives  the  particulars  to  SOth  Jane,  1901,  of  each  loan  for 
which  redemption  ie  provided  by  sinking  fund  or  annusl  drawiogG. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  outstanding  loans  is 
subject  to  redemption  in  this  manner  :— 


Amount 

Anniul 
Slaking 

A<!«imul.ttd 
Sinking 

"iBse™" 

Railway  Loan  (53  Vic.  No.  24) 

Treaaury  Bills  io  aid  ot  Bevenue— 

1,000.000 

2.502,884 
1.174,700 
198,005 
222,255 
208,123 
224,747 
3.13,650 
145.MO 
16,000 

7S.000 

\   150,000 

6,602 

7,409 
0,337 
7,492 
11,122 
4,651 

225.000 

/ 

£ 
250,000 

852,884 

39,613 
44.451 

27,750 
22,475 
22,243 
4,851 
3,788 

Under  the  Railway  Loans  Eedemption  Act  of  1889,  it  is  provided 
that  during  each  year  £75,000  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  for  i-ailways.  On  tiie  30th  June,  1896,  the  fund 
amounted  to  £375,000,  which  was  used  to  pay  off  debentures  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act,  while  in  1897-8  the  amount  accumulated  to  30tJi 
June,  1898,  £150,000,  was  applied  in  redemption  of  the  balance  of 
Railway  Loan,  31  Vic.  No.  11.  The  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  on  the  30th  June.  1901,  w«9  £225,000.  The  principle  of 
extinguishing  the  pubhc  debt  by  the  operation  of  sinking  funds  has  never 
found  much  favoui"  with  the  Treasurers  of  the  state.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  diaposiiion  to  apply  tlie  system  to  all  cases  where  the  work  carried 
out  by  borrowed  money  is  not  ot  a  permanent  character,  or  is  for  the  relief 
of  the  ordinary  revenue.  In  the  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1894  provision  was 
therefore  made  for  an  annual  sinking  fund  to  redeem  a  proportion  of  the 
loan  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  a  similar  provision  was  made  in  the  Loan 
Aels  of  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  authorising  their  issue,  sinking  funds  have  be«i 
created  in  connection  with  the  1927,  1928,  1929,  and  1930  New  South 
Wales  stock,  but  to  tlje  30th  June,  1901,  no  sales  thereof  had  been 
eticctod.     la  connection  with  the  loan  of  £16,000  taken  over  by  the 
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Government  in  1893  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Newcastle,  a,  sum 
of  £3,788  had  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  debentures, 
but  the  Act  enabling  the  Government  to  take  over  the  waterworks  and 
debenture  debt  made  no  provision  for  further  contributions  to  the 
fuud.  It  maj  be  mentioned  that  the  sjstem  of  estabhshing  sinking 
funds  ia  not  favourably  entertained  in  the  other  slates,  judging  from 
tlie  way  in  which  it  has  been  practically  abandoned. 

Quotations  for  Stock. 

Tlie  standard  of  the  state's  credit  can  be  gauged  either  from  the 
prices  obtaiued  by  original  investors  in  loans,  or  from  the  prices  quoted 
un  the  market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.  The  ordinary 
stock  transactions  on  the  London  Exchange  are  perhaps  a  better  guide, 
as  unless  the  market  quotations  are  disturbed  liy  the  issue  of  a  loan  by 
New  South  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  state  of  the  Australasian 
fTToup,  ihu  Htandnrd  of  credit  c^in  be  established  daily,  and  consequently 
up  to  date. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotations  during  1900-1901 
on  the  Loudon  market  for  the  £16,500,000  3^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock 
nuiturin"  October,  1924  : — 


inoo. 

July 

Auguit  ... 
Kapt«mb«r 
October  ... 
Nor  ember 
December 

1901. 
January  ... 
February... 
Mnrch 

M«y 


103  95 
103-68 


102'08 

3  8  4i 

101-81 

3  8  8 

102-54 

3  7  m 

101  flo 

3  K  7 

1C2-88 

3  7  Si 

102-42 

3  8  0 
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The  foregoing  table  indicates  fluctuations  in  the  stocks  of  tJie  stMe 
during  the  twelve  mouths,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fin&aciaJ  year  ther 
were  quoted  at  a  lower  figure  than  at  the  openiog.  On  the  7th  Julj. 
1900,  Btocks  were  quoted  at  a  premium  of  £3  Is.  Id.  against  a.  premium 
of  £^  8s.  4d.  in  June,  1901. 

Transactions  in  Government  securities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Excbangg 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  stock,  issued  nnda 
Act  56  Vic.  No.  1.  Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  funded  stort 
aro  rare.  The  prices  of  the  new  funded  stock  due  1912  for  each  month 
of  1900-1901  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  :— 


Due. 

Bujlng  Pri«, 

\nniu>lnt«iKr 

yioMod  tain. 

HoDlh. 

D»y. 

Divid^." 

Dividend." 

afnuturil;. 

1900. 

£     fl.     d. 

3     9     5| 

October 

11th 

105 

104-32 

3  12  lOi 

IStU 

105 

103-94 

3  13    6 

I3th 

106 

104-63 

1901. 

Ta  u    V 

February  

Hth 

I04i 

104-46 

3  12    6 

14tb 

104 
104i 

103-05 

3  13  10} 
3  13    51 

13th 

lOJj 

104-15 

3  12    Oi 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  i  .. 
states  anil  in  London.     The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  marbt 
is  only  £0,158,203,  and  of  this  sum  £221,900  represents  debentures, 
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and  £126,911  old  funded  stock,  which,  t 
quoted  regularly : — 


already  mentioned,  ■ 


AiMunt  B«il«e»d  lii- 

Annuti  In 

tenrt 

Glut  at  stock. 

toriL 

,^ 

WiU«. 

J^  London.  ,p«j«Wc. 

DebcDtnrt  Bond*    .... 

'  Void  FdihImI  Stock 

N.S.V.t'undtdatock- 

MVIcNo.1 

WVlcNu.  U    

M.Vic.No.6    

(WVtr.So.S2    

K.S.W.  ISSl  Stock  .. 

N.S.W.  11B5  Stock  .. 

IncribcdStodi    

iHCribqd  Stock  (Ad 
nin(«  to  Settlpn 

Acl) 

TrtMury  Bills - 

Myic.No.» 

Pnblle   IMit    on    BWh 

!M,«0 
MS,M0 

880,000 
IBOiSw 

100.000 

i,'(tti.roD 

Eil.lKK) 

1M,W1 

l,«!.090 
i«S.»47 
162.84B 

1TS,0(U> 
IVI,<160 

i^.iibo 

8,7«,060 

2,'i)od,wu 

M;ei8 
se,esg 

M,075 
6,942 

sn.741 

70.000 

S.OTS 

■■ 

85fi,9TS 

ed.obo 

380,218 
21,2K 

£:fiS8 

0,088 
1,618,900 

27,781 

■■sb;7ii 

S.884,l»0     fl,IS8.M« 

M,fitN) 

as.Hw.sw 

4i£.aw 

a,0J5 ,2,014,842 

1 

K,4M,»S2 

The  owners  of  debentures  are  not  known,  as  the  bonds  ore  trani^ferable 
l>y  delivery  ;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  be  established  by  the 
registration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
s^ncies. 

CUAKACTER   OF  StOCK  IsEUED. 

As  will  be  seen  on  pajtc  841,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Treasury  bills, 
debentures,  and  stock.  The  Trensury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
&nd  will  in  the  course  of  a  f«w  years  disappear  from  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  either  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lien  of  them  when 
the  temp>rary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
redemption  on  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either 
in  anticipation  of,  or  to  make  Kood,  deficiencies  in  revenue,  k  an  old- 
eetablished  one :  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  Iveen  made 
to  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
eould  not  be  well  avoidf^  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name  only,  but 
they  have  some  points  in  common  with  the  British  Exchequer  bills.  The 
amount  current  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  was  £5,881,684,  of  which 
sum  £1,877,584  represents  bills  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  £4,001,000  those 
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issued  for  loan  services.  From  1842  to  1883  the  practice  followed  was 
to  raise  loans  by  debenture  lioiide.  In  the  year  last  named,  however, 
the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed,  in  confiimuty  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Imperial  "Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877,"  and  the  syatem  of  raising 
loans  by  debentures  was  abolished.  The  amount  of  debentures  out- 
standing on  the  30th  June,  1901,  was  £9,247,850,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  inscribed  stock  current. 

The  issue  of  funded  stock,  which  may  bo  more  appropriately  t«nned 
registered  stock,  is  regulated  by  four  Acts — one  passed  in  1873,  one  in 
1892,  one  ia  1894,  and  the  other  in  1895.  Stock  issued  under  the 
former  Act  ia  interminable,  while  that  issued  under  the  more  recent 
Acts  may  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  at  the  expuii- 
tion  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act  was  passed,  on 
the  Treasurer  giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem. 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Government  was  authorised  to  raise  by  t 
local  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  1>e  known  as  the  '*Ne» 
South  Wales  4  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  order  to  raise 
this  sum  was  £630,190,  which,  together  with  £2,700  raised  nnder 
another  Act,  represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable  stock  of 
the  state. 

The  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  authorised  the  issue  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000,  redeemable  in  1912.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
lixed  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  price  of  par,  while  the  purchasers 
■were  afforded  the  privilege  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  £10,  or 
any  multiple  of  that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  SOlh  June,  1901,  was 
£2,549,350,  leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised. 

Tlie  Loan  Acts  68  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  Na  32,  43  of 
1897,  36  of  1898,  and  42  of  1899,  passed  in  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897. 
1S96  and  1899  respectively,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  other 
local  stocks.  The  stocks  under  the  firet-mentioned  Act  are  known 
as  New  South  Wales  1924  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  running 
jiari  passu  with  the  Stock  floated  under  5G  Vic.  No.  1,  the  amounts 
outstanding  on  30th  June,  1901,  being  £198,065  and  £863,947  respec- 
tively ;  the  stocks  under  tlie  1895  Act  are  known  as  New  South 
Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  also  being  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  that  floated  under  5G  Vic.  No.  1.  Ths 
amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  were  £222,255  and 
Xl,332,945  respectively.  Tbe  stocks  under  the  1896  Act  are  known  as 
New  South  Wales  1927  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and  are  subject  to 
conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  in  respect  of  the  issues  under  the 
.1894  and  1895  Acts.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  sales  of  funded  stock 
had  been  effected  to  the  ext«nt  of  £1,802,610.  No  sales  of  1927  Stock 
have  yet  taken  place.  The  rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  the  four  loans 
just  specified  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  stocks  under  the  1897, 
"1898  and  1899  Acta  have  not  yet  been  floated. 

The  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed  during  1883,  and  the  £rst  issue 
under  the  new  conditions  took  place  during  the  same  year ;  but  tbe 
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Act  coming  into  force  shortly  after  tlie  negotiation  of  the  £2,000,000 
debenture  loan  of  1882,  the  holders  of  the  scrip  had  the  option  of 
exchanging  the  bonds  for  inscribed  stock,  a  privilege  which  was  availed 
of  to  the  extent  of  £1,186,300.  The  total  amount  of  inscribed  stock 
issued  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  was  £42,833,000,  and  the  amount  of 
the  debenture  bonds  converted  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  date  was 
;£1',680,500,  making  a  total  of  £44,512,500  inscribed. 

The  Colonial  Stock  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
1877,  and  provides  for  the  inscription  and  tranefer  of  stock  raised  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It 
aJso  defines  the  position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial 
indebtedness,  and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock 
transactions  shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no 
liability  direct  or  indirect  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in 
respect  to  such  stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 


Issue  of  Treasdrt  Bills. 

The  TreasurybillBcurrentjaa  previously  mentioned,  include  those  raised 
to  meet  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  those  issued  for  loan 
services.  The  first  portion  of  the  former  were  issued  during  1889  and  1890 
under  authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  former  year,  the  amount  of  the 
issue  being  £2,502,884.  The  Bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  as  the 
Treasury  had  large  sums  belonging  to  various  trusts  awaiting  investment. 
The  amount  nf  this  deficiency  loan  outstanding  at  the  middle  of  1901 
was  £852,884.  The  second  issue  of  deficiency  bills  took  place  in 
1895,  the  total  amount  being  £1,174,700 ;  this  sum  however  was  found 
to  oe  £150,000  in  excess  of  that  required,  and  consequently  bills  to 
that  value  were  cancelled  during  1896-7.  The  bills  were  taken  up  by 
the  Treasury  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  same  arrangements  for  the 
extinction  of  the  amount  have  been  made.  The  other  class  of  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  loan.  As  late  as  1890 
New  South  Wales  could  borrow  in  London  on  very  favourable  terms  j 
but  a  reaction  was  setting  in,  and  in  1893,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
borrow,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavourable.  The  state  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  changed  circumstances,  as  it  was  committed 
to  engagements  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  contracts  had 
been  accepted  on  the  assumption  that  funds  would  he  avaitabla  To 
tide  over  the  difficulty,  the  Government,  during  the  years  1892-3,  issued 
Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  r>.-i  Vic,  No.  7,  passed  in  December,  1891,  and  £3,250,000  were 
placed  on  the  market,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  and  the  balance,  £750,000,  taken  up  by  the  Savings  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales.  Of  these  bills  there  are  £4,000  outstanding, 
overdue  and  not  presented. 
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In  1900,  the  London  market  wag  again  unfaTourable  to  the  dotatioo 
of  a  ]oiig-dat«d  loan,  owing  to  the  South  African  war  having  afiected 
the  operatiooe  in  stocks,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  issuing  Treasury  Bills.  Accordingly,  authority  wbb 
obtained  under  Act  46  of  1899  for  the  issue  of  bilb  to  the  amount 
of  £4,000,000,  and  of  these  £1,000,000  were  sold  in  Loudoa  in  1900 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  ;£500,000  in  Sydney  at  3j  per  cent,  interest.  The 
balance,  viz.,  £2,500,000  were  sold  in  1901,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent. 
in  London,  while  £1,500,000,  in  three  instalments  of  £500,000  each, 
were  issued  locally  at  3^  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  these  bills  ban 
been  used  for  the  General  Loan  Services  of  the  state. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  various  issues  of 
Treasury  bills,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  amonats  at  3,  3i, 
and  4^  \>er  cent.,  were  negotiated  in  London  :— 
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The  1890  and  1891  issues  were  originally  placed  at  4  per  cent.,  but  as 
■  he  money  representing  their  putohase  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury,  being  trust  funds,  the  intei-est  on  all  but  £219,500  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  from  1st  January,  1895.  The  amount  at  4^  per 
i;ent,  was  a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Bince  1891  five  loaus,  forming  part  of  the  Funded  Debt,  have  been 
placed  in  London,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  was  rpqoired  for  redemption  purpoeea.  In  October, 
1893,  a  loan  of  £2,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  raini- 
mum  of  98i^,  was  isBued  in  London.  The  average  price  i-ealised  was 
£100  lis.  iOJd.  The  total  amount  subscribed  was  £6,465,000,  and 
the  gross  proceeds  amount«d  to  £2,514,861.  The  actual  interest  paid 
by  the  Government,  after  allowing  for  charges,  and  redemption  at  par 
on  maturity,  is  £4  3s.  OJd.  per  £100. 

In  September,  1894,  a  loan  of  £832,000  was  floated  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  two  small  loans  maturing  on  the  Ist  January,  1895.  The 
minimum  was  fixed  at  par,  and  the  loan  was  subscribed  over  five-fold. 
The  actual  rate  per  £100  sterling  payable  by  the  Government,  after 
allowing  for  charges  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10s.  1  Id. 
while  the  rate  yielded  to  investors,  also  allowing  for  redemptitai  at  par, 
is  £3  95,  4id. 

In  October,  1895,  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  was  floated  in 
London,  of  which  no  less  than  £3,352,400  were  required  for  redemption 
pnrposes.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  and  the  average  realised 
was  £96  18s.  3^.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  per  £100 
is  £3  4a.  3^d.  while  the  yield  to  the  investors  is  £3  Ss.  2\A.  In 
Jannary,  1898,  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  was  floated  in 
London.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  99,  and  the  average  price 
realised  was  £100  8b.  4d.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government 
per  £100  is  £3  la  6d„  while  the  yield  to  investors  is  £3  Os.  i^d. 

The  last  loan  raised  in  London  was  the  £4,000,000  at  3  per  cent., 
floated  in  September,  1901.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  espended  upon  works  in  connection  with  the 
resumption  of  water  frontages,  the  construction  of  wharves,  •&c.,  at 
Darling  Harbour,  and  upon  other  public  works.  The  loan  matures  in 
1935,  and  ranks  paripatsit  with  the  New  liiouth  Wales  3  per  cent. 
1935  stock  already  existing.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to 
£3,760,000,  and  the  amount  credited  to  the  General  Loan  Account, 
after  deducting  all  charges  and  accrued  interest  was  £3,644,918,  or 
£91  2s.  fid.  per  £100.  The  actual  rate  payable  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption,  is  £3  9s.,  while  the  yield  to  investors  is 
£3  5fl.  lOd. 

The  Funded  Stock  Acts  were  passed  in  1892, 1894, 1895,  1896, 1897, 
1898,  and  1899  respectively.  The  first  sales  under  the  1892  Act  were 
effected  on  the  8th  November,  1893,  and  from  that  date  to  the  31st 
December  of  the  same  year  stock  to  the  amount  of  £227,000  was  dis- 
posed of.  On  the  30tb  June,  1901,  the  total  amount  sold  under  this 
Act  was  £2.549,350,  while  the  amount  sold  under  the  1894  Act  to  the 
sMue  date  was  £863,947,  under  the  1895  Act  £1,332,945,  and  under 
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the  1896  Act  £1,802,510  The  cost  of  the  issues  was  practically 
exce|>t  tlie  J  per  cent,  paid  tor  brokerage,  and  even  this  was  only  payable 
ill  respect  of  a  portion  of  the  issue,  the  bulk  of  the  stock  being  taken 
direct  from  the  Treasury.  During  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  small  parcels 
were  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  slight  premium.  The  stocks  under 
the  1897.  1898,  and  1899  Acts  have  not  yet  been  floated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  to  the  Ckivemment  and  the  yield 
tw  investors  perXlOOaterlingon  each  of  the  issues  from  1881  to  1901  : — 
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When  the  neceasitics  of  the  Treasurer  compelled  him  to  borrow  in  ISDl 
to  obtain  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works,  be  was  forced  to  accept 
a.  net  price  of  93.  or  £S  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  In  1893,  how- 
ever, as  previously  nienlioiiod,  n  4  per  cent  loan  was  floated  at  an  averts 
of  £106  Us.  lOid.,  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  after 
nllowing  for  redemption  at  par  being  £4  2s.  4d.  ;  while  in  1894,  tlie 
average  price  realised  for  the  £832,000  3J  per  cent  conversion  loan  was 
XlOl  Hs.  8d.,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Goverrnnent  £3  10a.  3id.,  which 
was  about  that  given  for  the  1^89  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loan  Soat,ed' 
in  1898,  howovor,  was  by  far  the  most  successful,  and  the  rates  paid  by- 
the  Government  and  yi<;lded  to  the  investor  are  even  lower  than  those 
of  the  18B8  and  1895  loans,  which  were  the  most  satisfactory  till  the 
1898  loan  was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  something  of  the- 
resources  on  which  the  state  may  rely  as  security  for  the  public 
creditors,  but  before  examining  the  nature  of  these  resources  it  may  be 
well  to  recapitulate  the  liabilities  outstanding.  These  are  a,i  follow  : — 
Public  Debt,  including  Treasury  Bills  for  loan  services,..  £65,483,662 

TreMiiry  BillB  in  aid  of  Revenue    1,877,58* 

UninveaUd  Trust  Funds 4,909.830 

Total £72,271,076 


No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  balances  to 
credit  of  either  loans  or  trust  accounts,  as  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Loan  Account  is  allotted,  and  awaits  expenditure  on  various- 
services,  whilst  the  Trust  Funds  are  liabilities  whether  represented  by 
securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable  on  the  sum  of  £72,271,076 
ontstanding  amounts  to  £2,571,456.  The  assets  of  the  Government  of 
the  stat^  are  the  public  works,  elsewhere  described  in  this  volume, 
which  yield  an  income  of  £1,993.000  after  all  charges  of  maintenance 
and  working  have  been  defrayed ;  and  the  public  lands,  of  which 
136,085,000  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  mining  purposes,  and 
20,130,259  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  balance  due  in  respect 
of  which  amounts  to  £10,305,902,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  is  obtained  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  £1,227,000,  or  allowing  £150,000  for  adrainistration,  a  net 
revenue  of  £1,077,000,  so  that  the  state  has  a  revenue  of  £3,070,000, 
or  £498,541  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  with  any 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any 
such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its 
engagements  with  the  public  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  point  on  which 
little  need  be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  the 
debentures  of  the  stat«  lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity  of  the 
people  than  in  the  actual  possessions  of  the  Government 
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AA'ERY  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  property  in  the  sute  of 
New  South  Wulea  was  made  early  in  1900,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  such  value  was  £;15 6, 350,000.  The  details  of  this  estimutte 
are  as  follow  : — 

£ 

Land  (animproved  value) I4»,669,0e8 

Houses aod  permaneDt  improTemeDta 113,1)611,000 

Lirofltock 29,14T,0tt> 

Fumitora  and  LooBehoM  goods  and  effects 10,795,000 

Poraonal  offectB 4.117,000 

Macbinery  aad  implements  of  trade    9,007,1X10 

Merchandise 25.476,000 

Shipiaiig    2,034,000 

Mining  propertiea  and  plant 8,727,000 

Coin  and  bullion  9,362,000 

Besides  the  property  falling  under  one  or  other  of  the  descriptiona  iu 
the  foregoing  list,  there  are  other  descriptions  wliioh  must  be  comidered 
in  a  valuation  of  this  kind.  These  comprise  chiefly  shares  and  other 
interests  in  public  companiea  and  undertakings,  thn  Talne  of  which  is  not 
represented  by  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc  The 
case  of  gas  companiee  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  what  b  metuit.  The 
total  value  of  the  shares  of,  and  interests  in,  these  coK>p«nies  is 
£2,250,000 ;  but  in  the  statement  of  values  of  jwcqoerties  given  abom, 
the  actual  property  of  gas  companies  appears  as — value  of  marfiincry, 
etc.,  £632,000 ;  land,  Ac.,  i:550,000  ;  in  ^  £1,182,000,  or  £l,O««,O00 
below  the  actual  selling  value  of  the  gas  undertakings  of  the  covittij. 
Various  allowances  of  this  kind  reach  a  total  of  £19,250,000,  and  tlua 
sum,  added  to  £356,350,000  already  arrived  at,  makes  a  total  vahn  of 
£375,600,000.  An  indirect  method  of  estimatii^  the  value  of  privsto 
property  is  afforded  by  cmnparing  the  araonnt  of  property  Irft  by 
persons  dying  as  disclosed  by  the  returns  for  stamp  duty.  To  use  thcM 
returns  to  full  advantage  they  must  be  read  in  conneetion  with  tfas 
ages  of  the  persons  leaving  estates,  and  the  number  of  persona  of  likt 
age  amongst  the  general  population.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  da 
this,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  information  the  average  valoe 
of  estates  left  by  adults  who  died  may  be  taken  as  ^^iroxiinately 
representing  the  aver^;e  value  of  the  estates  of  these  who  survived. 

During  the  five  years  1896-1900,  there  were  Il,3»6  persons  who  died 
leaving  property,  the  value  of  such  property  being  £22,304,424,  of  £1,959 
for  each  separate  estate.  The  adult  pcqmlation  at  the  Census  of  1901 
numbered  700,480,  and  of  these,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  26-8  per 
cent. — that  is  to  say,  187,740  persons — were  the  possessors  ol  property. 
Assuming   the   average   value   of   estates    to    be   £1,959,    the    total 
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value  of  all  property  would  be  £367,782,660.  The  detailwl  eatimate 
gives  £375,600,000 ;  but  from  this  there  must  be  deducted  £10,300,000 
due  to  the  Crown  by  tb*;  holders  o£  conditional  selections  under  the 
various  Lands  Acts,  so  that,  the  a^tua.!  sum  for  purj'ioses  of  comparison 
■would  be  £3115,300,000.  The  results  arrived  at  by  such  totally  difierent 
methods  are  so  close  ua  to  warrant  confidence  in  the  calculations  on 
'which  they  are  founded.  In  round  numbers,  the  value  of  property  in 
New  South  Wales  may  be  set  down  at  370  millions  sterling. 

The  roost  inlerestinf;  item  of  the  estimate  is  that  in  regard  to  land. 
The  figure  given  is  £143,369,000,  Deducting£10,300,000,  representing 
balances  due  to  the  Crown  by  holders  of  conditional  purchases,  there 
i«  a  net  value  of  £133,069,000.  The  returns  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  land  tax  show  a  total  of  about  £115,000,000;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  valuatifws  for  purpose  of 
taxation  fall,  on  the  whole,  short  of  true  values  by  more  than  14  per 
cent.,  which  would  show  that  the  present  estimate  is  fairly  exact. 

The  distribution  of  property  is  a  matter  of  even  more  interest  than 
its  total  valuation,  and  the  probate  returns  afford  an  excellent  though 
indirect  method  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  peracma 
possessing  property,  and  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  wills  proved,  and  letters  of  administration 
granted,  from  1865  to  1900.  It  also  givesthe  number  of  estates  ciHnpared 
^th  every  hundred  deaths  of  the  whole  popalation,  of  adult  males 
and  females,  and  of  adult  maleti : — 

PropDrtlim  ol      '      Proportion  of  Pnportlnii  ot 

"""■  doMlM  ot  adult    ]   deuhi  ot  uliilM        dMtluiKloUl      "•«D'>«r  ot  maa. 

nukJ«ib  .(pukv  ukI  feniiJa),         populaUoa. 

l«65-a0  18-fl         i  12-7  6-7         I         2,079 

1870-74        '  22-7  '  15-0  75  2,747 

1875-79        '  30-9  I  20-2  94  I  4,973 


1880-84 

1885-89  ,  37-5  |  23-8 

1890-94  I  41-2  '  2S'S 

1895-99  .  43-5  I  36-8 

1900  I  43-2  I  26-9 


«,825 
8,440 
10,027 
11,588 
2,452 


The  figures  just  given  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  year  by  year 
property  is  becoming  more  widely  distributed,  and  this  conclasioti  is 
borne  out  by  fignres  which  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  In 
the  period  covered  hy  the  table,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
thirty  years,  the  proportion  of  persons  holding  property  has  increased 
more  thAn  two.and  a  half  fold  ;  for  whereas  in  1865-69  not  quite  six 
persons  out  of  a  hundred  held  property,  the  proportionate  number  in 
1895-99  wa*  nearly  fifteen,  and  this  increase  in  distribution  was  accom- 
panied by  m  tDcrease  of  aUooat  54  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the 
individual  estates — a  remarkable  condition  of  progress,  the  equal  of 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  other  countries. 
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In  some  previous  editions  of  this  work  it  was  assiimed  that  few  women 
held  property  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  eotimates  fonnded  on 
the  probate  returns.  Researches  since  made  show  this  assumption  to 
bo  quite  erroneous,  and  so  far  from  property  being  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  men,  women  have  estates  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
inconsiderable  value.  From  the  available  returns  it  appears  that  out  of 
every  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty,  twenty-one  ai-e  left  by  women, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  women's  estates  paying  duty  is  nearly 
27  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  estates  belonging  to  men — a  proportion 
altogether  too  large  to  bo  neglected. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  employment,  it  is  point«l 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  there  was  an  unemployed  population 
of  adult  breadwinners  equal  to  about  4-8  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number.  It  is  obvious  that  an  increasing  ratio  of  wealth  accumulati<m 
and  an  increasing  distribution  are  consistent  with  a  dearth  of  employ- 
ment amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community.  It  is  a  sound  senti- 
ment that  a  condition  of  regular  employment  of  the  whole  population 
willing  to  work  is  more  conducive  to  real  prosperity  than  a  condition 
which,  while  affording  increased  opportunities  of  saving  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  community,  leaves  a  not  inconsiderable  section  uncertain 
a>(  to  their  means  of  support  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  ««i- 
dition  of  affairs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  modern  progress  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  to 
remedy  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  aim  of  modern  social  legi.slation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exact  figures  which  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  obtain  under  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  actnid 
distribution  of  wealth  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
may  differ;  but  the  collections  under  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  afford  data 
which  indicate  the  distribution  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing aro  the  returns  for  ten  years  and  a  half: — 


Year. 

ot  £6,000. 

£5,00n  iinij  1  £12.500  and    tSS.OOO  and 

under      |       under      1       under 
the  value  ol  the  value  ol  1  the  value  of 
£l!,iOO.     1     £M,000.     1    £60,<100. 

££0,000  and 

ToUL 

i 

V^ue. 

||v.,..    j 

™-!ii™- 

i 

Value. 

i    vio. 

1890 

im 
i8Bs-a 

1899-7 

isoa-B 

i;8s« 

2,070 

1 

39 
IS 

eu.oss 

376',0Ki 
<30,^5 

sszlsos 

IB     M«.S» 

II  3»*,\a 

m    wslsBo 

•5  i?,S 

III  035,720 
7|    253,180 

3,6«9,6ie 
717:770 

lISM^SS 

ilniloofi 
i,72e!93e 

l,721,l!Ui 
S,S38.47fi 

'■ZS 

i.0B0 
2,119 

i,9oe 

2,081 

3,180 
2^072 

ha 

«.4M,1S 
3.SM.-tD 

4.m,M0 

1,»81.1» 

t,W(,IM 
5,lli» 

Total.. 

ao,887 

13,«il,i7i -0l|s,f,IH,13a 

Ml 

4,950,051  jUt[*,90»,700 

m 

I7.ea3.4i« 

J2.1S1 

40,eio.4rf 

•  Half-year  ended  30lh  June. 
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The  adult  populntion  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  T00,4S0, 
and  assuming  thut  2G'8  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  about  187,740 
I>ersona — were  the  posaessora  of  property,  and  further  thut  the  sum  of 
^370,000,000,  which  is  the  present  valuation  of  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
was  distributed  amungRt  the  187,740  percons  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  £46,810,486  ascertained  in  the  table  just  given  was  dietributed 
nniongRt  the  22,131  persona  in  whose  estates  stamp  duties  were  paid, 
then  the  following  would  be  the  present  distribution  of  property  in 
New  South  Wales  t— 


Cba  of  Ertnlei. 

Psreon.  «ith 

Total  Ytlai  D( 

CIUL 

lotol  proimrty 

No. 
75,M7 
101,37s 
6,070 
2.389 
1,284 
1.083 

£ 
6,609,000 
101,655,000 
43,982,000 
30.202,000 
38,519.000 
139,133.000 

■"'wt 

£200  and  under  £a,000 

27 '44 

187,740 

370,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  nearly  one  half  of  tlio  property  of  the  state 
is  in  the  liands  of  2,367,  nearly  three-fifths  in  the  hands  of  4,736,  and 
Almost  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  10,81ij  jtersona. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  ascertained,  the  possessors  of 
property  would  comprise  148,.tl.'3  males  and  39,425  fenjales ;  and  those 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  making  it 
the  subject  of  formal  beijucst,  512,740  adults,  viz.,  232,157  males  and 
2f'0,r>83  females.  These  and  certain  other  figures  given  on  the 
prpvioua  pages  of  this  chapter  are  advanced  with  no  little  diffidence, 
because  all  deductions  l>ased  on  the  probat«  returns,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  persona  leaving  property,  are  open  to 
error.  Further  researches  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  support  the 
figures,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  proceeded, 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  tend  to  discredit  their  substantial 
accuracy. 

Incomes. 

The  following  &itimates  of  the  income  derived  from  New  South 
Wales,  or  enjoyed  by  persons  residing  in  the  state  are  ba^ed  upon  the 
statistics  of  iocomea  subject  to  taxation  supplied  by  the  taxation  depart- 
ment, and  upon  the  direct  stiitements  of  pastoralists,  manufacturers,  and 
other  employers  of  labour.  On  the  completion  of  the  Census  during 
the  course  of  the  current  year  (1902),  ample  data  will  be  available  to 
]>ermit  of  this  estimate  being  revised,  and  until  the  (Tensus  results  are 
known  it  is  not  considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  alter  the  figures 
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established   for    1898,    and    the   following  particulars   relate   to 
year.     The  total  income  amountwl  to  £64,404,000,  and  of  this 
i;59,899,000  waa  drawn  in  the  state,  and    X4,505,000  by     '  ■- 
Dividing  the  incomes  into  classes,  the  following  were  the  snms  received 
by  residents ; — 

Emptoj^ere  and  properly  owners 19,505,000 

Proieaaional  persons  and  peraooB  working  on  own  accouut 8.170.000 

Wage-earners    2tl,67»,O00 

Public  Berviuita,  exclnding  railway  employees  and  roads  main- 
tenance men,  incladed  with  wage-eameta  2,539,000 

Total  £59,899,000 

Absentee  incomes,   £2.530,000,  and  payments  to  debenture 

holders,  £1,975,000 4,505,060 

£04,4IM,000 

The  earnings  of  employers  and  of  capital  employed  in  New  Sontk 
Wales  are  placed  at  £19,505,000.  This  sum,  however,  rBpreswits  not 
merely  the  income  of  the  employing  claas,  but  also  of  companies  carrying 
on  co-operative  enterprises,  depositors  in  financial  institutions,  and  the 
income  derived  from  invesied  capital,  no  matter,  how  small  may  be 
the  amount.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  there  are  no  data  on  which 
could  be  founded  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income  derive<l  fay 
persons  superintending  the  employment  of  their  own  capital  as  distan- 
guished  from  capital  indirectly  employed. 

There  are  about  490  companies  whose  incomen  exceed  £200  a  jar, 
and  their  t^gregate  earnings  amount  to  £2,250,000.  Further  details  of 
the  larger  incomes  are  given  below. 

With  wage-earners  are  included  persons  assisting  relatives.  Such 
persons  are  usually  remunerated  indirectly,  with,  in  some  instances,  the 
addition  of  a  small  money  wage.  The  total  income  of  wage-eamen  is 
£29,679,000,  distributed  amongst  301,965  males,  receiving  £26,924,000, 
and  76,405  females  with  £2,755,000.  These  figures  give  an  average  of 
a  little  over  £98  per  male,  and  £36  per  female,  wage-earner  during 
twelve  montlis. 

The  earnings  of  females  amounted  to  at  least  £4,338,000  ;  but  tbeir 
income  was  probably  considerably  more,  seeing  that  the  income  of  female 
capitaliste  and  land-owners  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  is  in  addition 
to  the  sum  just  set  down.  The  wage-earning  females  had  an  income, 
as  already  stated,  of  £36,  but  to  this  sum  should  be  added  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  board  which  servants  receive.  Women  working  on  Uieir 
own  account,  who  numbered  17,300,  had  an  income  of  £1,178,000,  while 
those  who  were  employers  of  others,  bad  incomes  amounting  to  £403,000i 

Dividing  the  incomes  into  two  classes,  those  over  and  under  £200  a 
year,  it  has  been  found  that  the  amount  falling  into  the  firat  class  ts 
£17,595,000,  and  into  the  second  £44,834,000 ;  but  these  sums  do  not 
indode  £1,975,000  paid  to  debenture  holders  in  England,  particnlar* 
concerning  which  were  not  ascertained.     The  incomes  over  £200  mn 
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enjoyed  by  30,732  persons  and  490  companies,  and  their  approximate 
distribution  waa  as  follows  : — 

£  £  No. 

200  tuid  nuder      250 10,64* 

300 5,961 

4O0 5,657 

600 2.571 

700 2,563 

700  „  1,000 1,674 

1,000  „  1.200 677 

1,200         „  2,000 SIS 

5,000 620 

10,000 169 

20,000 45 

20,000  ami  upwards 38 

Total  incomes  over  £200 3i;222 

Excluding  25,645  unemployed,  tbe  number  of  persons  following  gainful 
purHuits,  or  enjoying  income  from  property,  is  5-12,615,  and  of  these 
441,3.')0  arc  adults.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  30,732  adults 
have  incomes  above  ;£200  a  year,  and  410,GI8  below  that  sum. 

A  further  subdivision  may  be  made,  according  to  the  sources  whence 
tbe  incomes  are  derived  ;  but  this  subdivision  can  be  extended  only  to 
incomes  in  excess  of  .£200  a.  year,  and  is  an  follows  : — 

No.  £ 

MercbsDta,  tra<Iers,  &c 4,089  2,460,000 

Comnaiei 480  2,230,000 

Kmpluy«««  otbur  than  public  KTVants 4,166  1,444,000 

TubUo  lervaata 3,211  099,000 

Publicans   1,042  357,000 

Profeuional  pcraouB 1,7S0  873,000 

AgeatA.  Mictioneen,  broken),  &c 1.232  740,000 

Mannfuelure™  Ipart)  289  193,000 

MiiKiellaimuus,  iududiug  Bome  moDufscturers   ...         355  847,000 

L»uil  and  ioveatments 13.698  7,412,000 

ToUl 31,222       £17,595;000 

The  income  of  £59,899,000  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  tables  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  entirely  within  the  disposition  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  accrues.  The  actual  cost  of  living  during  the  year  1898 
wan  ascertained  to  be  £52,563,000.  In  addition  to  this  expenditure, 
X793,000  was  paid  away  in  local  rates ;  payments  to  the  8tat«  out 
of  income  by  holders  of  land  conditionally  purchased  amounted  to 
£1,105,000;  and  life  insurance  premiums,  £910,000.  There  were,  of 
course,  losses  by  fire,  accident,  and  the  like,  which  further  reduced  the 
si>endable  income.  The  income  of  absentees,  £4,505,000,  was  expended 
abroad,  but  this  amount  has  not  been  included  in  the  £59,899,000 
quoted  on  [lage  860,  When  every  allowance  has  been  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  spite  of  the  serious  checks  to  business  experienced  during 
the  year,  the  savings  of  the  community  reached  the  very  respectable 
sum  of  £4,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  indirect  accumulations  represented 
by  life  aesurance  premiums  and  payments  to  the  state  for  land  con- 
ditionally purchased. 
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Importation  of  Capital. 


Money  has  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially  by 
British  investors.  During  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  1900,  the 
sum  of  £109,494,000  was  invested  in  the  state.  Of  this  large  sum, 
X50,6G5,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  represented  the  proceeds  of  loans 
obtained  by  the  Govei-nment  smd  local  government  bodies  ;  £7,796,000, 
the  amount  of  capital  introduced  by  persons  who  came  to  the  state 
and  made  it  their  home  ;  and  £51,03;J,000,  the  amount  of  other  capital 
sent  for  investment.  Under  the  third  category  are  included  investments 
of  persona  living  abroad,  the  money  introduced  by  banks  and  finance 
companies,  and  the  lendings  of  private  persons.  The  total  sum  men- 
tioned, via.,  £109,494,000,  did  not,  it  should  be  understood,  actually 
reach  the  state,  since  there  were  large  counter  payments  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  earnings  of  capital  already  in  the  state,  and  the 
income  drawn  by  absentees.  Including  capital  withdrawn  from  invest- 
ment, the  total  of  the  payments  made  during  the  thirty  years  referred 
to  may  be  set  down  at  £110,982,000;  so  that  there  was  actually  no 
transfer  of  capital  to  the  state  in  spite  of  the  large  present  indebtedness. 

The  importation  of  capital  by  the  Government  has  already  been  dealt 
with  at  length  in  the  portion  of  this  volume  dealing  with  loans,  and 
detailed  reference  thereto  is  not  needed  here.  The  import  of  capital  by 
persons  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  state  has  averaged 
nearly  £200,000  a  year,  and  has  been  a  material  element  in  the 
progress  of  the  state,  as  it  has  not  entailed  the  export  of  interest  or 
the  repayment  of  the  principal.  The  capital  invested  by  persons  not 
living  in  the  state  amounted  to  £51,033,000,  including  money  by  the 
English  banks,  and  representing  their  capital,  with  the  deposits  received 
in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  state  ;  capital  employed  by  other 
investment  companies  ;  mining  capital ;  and  miscellaneous  investments, 
including  advances  on  mortgages  and  investments  in  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Sydney.  Against  this,  there  was,  of  course,  a  withdrawal  of 
money  from  investment  during  the  period. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investments  referred  to  above, 
grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  embraces 
ten  years  : — 

CIualBCAtian.  I  1871-75.        1376.30.         ISSl-Sfi.         133S-W.       ISBl-lBOO.  '  1S71-1900. 

Capilsl  Importsd  b:'  the 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

!,»ei,o«i 

0,458.000 

18,089,000 

11.B71.000 

14,7CpB.O0O 

60,ms,ooo 

761,000 

1,083.000 

I.71»,000 

1,SS7.<>«I 

856.000 

7.79«,000 

2.<»e,ooti 

8,687.000 

18,781,000 

16,187.000 

11, 420,000 

51.033,0)0 

ToUlcnpitQl  Introduced  ^05a.000  I    10,039.000  i   3V7e,C00  \  !S,14S,0aU  .  £7,086,000  j  100.494,000 
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The  fif^urea  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case.  British  money 
was  employed  in  the  state  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  any  large  extent, 
although  no  inconsiderable  sum  was  invested  in  pastoral  propertieti, 
especially  in  the  iUverina  district,  by  persons  residing  in  other  states, 
chiefly  in  Victoria.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
capital  introduced  for  private  investment  prior  to  1871  may  be  set 
down  at  i;i6,000,000.  The  import  of  money  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
public  debt  from  1871  to  the  end  of  1900,  has  been  estimated  at 
X50,GC5,000  ;  but  the  actual  state  and  municipal  debt  owed  outside 
the  state  was  ;£58,091,O00,  the  excess  representing  the  import  of 
money  on  public  account  up  to  1870.  The  debt  of  New  South  Wales 
to  persons  outside  its  boundaries  in  excess  of  the  value  of  property 
outside  the  state  owned  by  New  South  Wales  residents  is  as  set 
down  below.  It  will  bn  noticed  that  private  indebtedness  is  stated  at 
.£5^,941,000  ;  this  in  the  net  sum  remaining  after  making  allowance 
for  the  uapital  withdrawn  from  the  state  by  investors  during  the 
period  from  1871  to  1900  :— 

Amount.  Ineoaic. 

To  public  credito™ f56,715,000  £2,019,000 

,,  municipal  creditor! 1,376,000  69,000 

,,  prirato  creditors  and  abaentMS I>3,M1,000  2,5*5,000 

Total £11'J,032,000  £4,619,000 

The  sum  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  South 
Wales,  viz.,  i;4,619,000,  ia  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  as  it 
docs  £^  88.  3d.  jier  be^d  of  population.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  really  not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  result  of  antecedent 
production.  Thus  the  mining  industry  alone  pays  ;6900,000  as  profits 
and  exjwnses  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  state  ;  but 
as  the  income  would  cease  if  the  mines  failed  to  be  productive,  this 
payment  stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
for  example.  Other  payments,  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
cnmings  of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the  payments 
-jO  be  made  to  the  crevlitors  of  the  state,  irrespective  of  production, 
approximately  .£2,569,000, 

Tt  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  page  857  that  the  total  value  of  private 
pn)|>erty  in  the  state  is  £375,600,000,  while  the  foregoing  total  shows 
that  the  sum  of  £53,941,000  is  owing  or  has  been  invested  in  the 
state  by  persons  residing  outside  its  limits.  This  represents  about  14 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  private  property,  and  whatever  point  of 
view  be  taken  is  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  state.  As  further  illus- 
trating the  [losition  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  debtor  stat^  the  probate 
returns  are  extremely  interesting.  Taking  tlie  five  years  closing  witii 
the  3lBt  December,  1900,  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  number  of 
estates  was  11,100,  valuetl  at  £22,137,893,  and  of  these  estates  676 
value'l  at  £4,687,975  were  of  persons  residing  at  the  time  of  their 
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death  outside  New  South  Wales.      The  following  details  thro 
light  on  this  important  inatt«r  : — 

Piute  ol  Rraidence  Kt  DaM  ol  Decaao.         1     .?  pS?^  Vslue, 


New  South  Walts !  10,42* 

Victoria   !  175 

Other  Anetnliui  States  and  New  Zealand'  207 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    i  238 

Other  Coontriea  I  56 

Total I  II.IOO 


1,429,860 

844,310 

2,286,393 

127.410 

£'22,137,803 


If  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  be  accepted  then  it  mi^t  be 
claimed  that  6  per  cent,  of  tlie  property  holders  of  New  South  Wales 
resided  elsewhere  than  in  the  state,  and  that  over  21  per  cent,  of  the 
property  in  private  handn  belonged  to  abaentet^a.  The  last  five  vears, 
however,  were  in  some  respects  exceptional.  It  chanced  that  in  1899 
the  holder  of  one  very  large  estate  Talued  at  £631,500  died  in  Que«n3- 
land,  while  during  1897  and  1898  the  deaths  occurred  of  several  persons 
resident  in  England  whose  estat«s  in  New  South  Wales  were  extremelr 
valuable.  The  occarrence  of  these  exceptional  instances  makes  the 
value  of  estates  held  out  of  New  South  Wales  appear  proportionately 
larger  than  is  in  reality  the  case,  and  the  probabilities  point  to  about 
14  to  17  per  cent,  of  property  in  the  state  being  owned  by  absentees. 

Currency. 
The  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Gold  is  the  standard ;  the  silver  and  copper  current  are  more  properly 
tokens  than  coins.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  silver  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  T^ 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122-5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a 
half-sovereign  61  ■1115  grains  ; — 


jstiuulud  Weight 


StUtduil  FIDSUH. 


I  Half-sovereign... 

Double  Florin.... 
Half-crown 

Shilling..!..,..".!! 


.Threepence ... 

<  Halfpenny  . . . . 
(  Farthing    .... 


436-36363 
349-09090 

2IS'18181 
174-64545 
87-27272 


I  Elevan-twelftba  fine  gold,  or 
<     decinal   Gnencaa  0-01666, 
{      one-twelfth  copper  alloy. 
"1 

Thirty -Be  ven-fortieths      &n 
I      ailver,  or  decimal  &ieiM« 
I      0-925,   and  three-fortietlit 
copper  alloy. 

I) 

I  f  Mined  metal,  95  parts  copper, 
,  I  4  parts  tin,  and  1  part  nnc. 
'  J  (The  Cotnage  Act  iloei  n«  pn- 
I  I  icribe  these  prcvocttons  lor 
tironie  coini.  but  the  bUd}-  u»d 
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Gold  ooiius  only  Kt%  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  tlKKi|:li  stiver  and 
bronze  of  English  coinage  ar«  isaoed.  Towards  the  close  of  1898, 
however,  the  Governments  of  New  Sonth  Wales  and  Vietona  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Imperial  authorities  to  grant  them  permission  to  coin, 
silver  and  branae  for  circulation  in  the  Australian  colonise,  and  to 
retain  the  profits  of  the  coinage,  but  up  to  the  present  no  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  privilege. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
£^  17s.  10^  per  oz. ;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £4:  4s.  lli'td. 
per  oz.  The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  the 
Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assaying,  and  coining 
is  accounted  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  p&e  oz.  standard  or 
sovereign  gold,  white  the  average  price  by  the  Melbourne  Mint  in 
1808,  the  latest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  was  only 
£3  173.  S^d.  peroz. 

Standard  silver  is  0925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatly  increased 
production,  and  still  more  to  its  demonetisation  in  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in  countries 
which  still  have  a  double  standard  of  coinage,  its  value  has  decreased 
by  over  50  per  cent,  daring  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  average 
price  of  standard  silver  in  the  £x>ndon  market  for  each  year  since  1873 
is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint 
as  foUows : — 


Tw. 

«ssx. 

Y«. 

.ssr«. 

T«r. 

.szsr^ 

d. 

IS73 

Bin 

1883 

«tA 

1892 

39H 

58A 

60  i 

3S| 

IB7fi 

B6H 

4fi 

1804 

29 

1876 

1886 

189S 

1877 

M( 

1887 

44 

1806 

m 

1878 

^ 

1888 

42 

18OT 

27A 

«IA 

42  i 

26(i 

S2i' 

471 

2;j 

1881 

81| 

4^ 

leoo 

2»A 

1882 

fliH 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1900  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  avwage  monthly  prices  1 — 


Jannary 27H 

Pebmary  ...  ..[  27ii 

Mareh  :  27A 

April I  27H 

3  I 


■K  I  SeptemlMr  ...  2Sj^ 

\^         October 29}^ 

28^      ,  November 20U 

28tV  Dacember 2!!^ 
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The  nominal  value  of  one  pound  (aroirdupob)  of  bronze  coined  into 
pence  ia  4s.,  and  into  halfpence  or  farthings,  3s.  4d. 

The  -weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint 
on  the  Uth  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1900,  was  26,146,950  oz.,  valued 
at  £96,994,652.  Of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  onlv 
9,397,947  oz.,  of  tlie  value  of  .£35,363,126,  the  amount  from  each  source 
being:— 


Coontrj.  «h<«  gold  <».  p™lu«d. 

Weight. 

V^«. 

QnecnslMtd  

OZ. 

11,887,690 

9,397,947 

2,955,263 

1,442,958 

81,831 

67,457 

52,776 

260,928 

£ 
42,276,109 

185,368 

26,146,950 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land, and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
cornea  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  goH 
of  the  countries  lost  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  thu  other  provinces  of  the 
group,  goes  to  Melbourne,  although  for  the  yeara  1895  to  1 900. 
a  small  proportion  of  tlie  Western  Australian  gold  was  sent  to  the 
Sydney  Mint.  The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end 
of  1900  amounted  to  £443,550,310,  of  which  £96,994,652,  eqnivalent 
to  21'9  per  cent.,  passed  througli  the  Mint  of  this  state.  The  value 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1900  was  £96,808,633, 
of  which  £93,544,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted  into  coin,  the  value 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


t™. 

H.11- 

ToUl. 

1855  to  1890 
1891 

62,105,500 

2,596,000 
2,837.000 
2,844,000 
3,087,000 
2,758,000 
2,544,000 
2,532,000 
2,548,000 
3.259,000 
3,586,000 

2,420,600 
77,000 

64.526,000 
2,673.000 

1893 

125,000 

2,969,000 
3.067,000 

1898 
1899 
1900 

50,000 
65.000 
130,000 

2,598,000 
3,324,000 
3.716,000 

Total  

90,676,500 

2,867,500 

93,544,000 
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Bronze  coin  was  iirat  Usued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  silver  coin 
in  1879,  the  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  year  1900 
being :— Bronze,  £56,310 ;  and  silver,  £717,600.  The  amount  of  each 
particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1900  is  shown  in  the  following 
table;— 


i 

ffllwcoln. 

Y«r. 

and 
Doubl* 

Flotlm. 

HkU- 

Plorini. 

«-,„ 

all- 

penoH. 

^ 

ToW. 

Coin. 

ISaS  to  1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1,200 
"100 

£ 
113,400 
2,000 
1,500 
2,800 
1,900 
900 
2,100 
2,000 
21,800 
19,200 
30,000 

£ 

86,400 
1,800 
4,000 
2,300 
1,100 
700 
2,300 
2,000 
7,000 
17,000 
40,000 

£ 

110,160 

4,100 

4,300 

3,500 

900 

250 

4,300 

4,600 

5,000 

10.000 

26,000 

£ 
35,300 
5,100 
2,500 
1,000 
1,500 
300 
1,300 
800 
1,000 
8,000 
13,000 

49,900 
4.200 
1,625 

425 
900 
2,600 
900 
7,850 
5,000 
7,600 
11,400 

396,350 
17,200 
13,025 
10,025 
6,300 
4,750 
10,800 
17,250 
30,800 
61,800 

139,400 

34,020 
1,080 
2,066 
840 
605 
1,260 
2,880 
1,890 
3.940 
2,830 
4,100 

Totd...  £ 

1,300 

217,600  :164,e00 

172,000 

69,800 

02,300 

717,6001  66,310 

The  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  averagVprice 
per  staodard  oz.  paid  by  the  London  Mint  represents  the  seignorage  or 
gross  profit.  The  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  standard  oz. 
is  5b.  6d.,  and  the  price  per  oz.  paid  by  the  Loudon  Mint  during 
1900  averaged  2s.  4,y.,  the  difference — 3s.  liJd. — representing  the 
seignor^je  accrued.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the  loss  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  by  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  value ; 
but  after  making  all  necessary  allowEutces  for  loss  by  abrasion,  minting, 
etc.,  a  considerable  mai^n  of  profit  remains.  Aa,  however,  silver  coins 
are  merely  tokens,  the  demand  for  them  is  necessariiy  limited,  the 
average  annual  issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydney  Mint  for  the  twenty 
years  ended  31at  December,  1900,  being  about  £31,465.  The  average 
price  of  standard  silver  from  1K81  to  1900  was  about  40^.  per  oz.  If 
all  the  silver  issued  by  the  Sydney  Mint  since  1880  had  been  coined 
_  there,  the  gross  profits  for  the  whole  period  would  have  amounted  to 
about  £347,000,  but  from  this  would  have  had  to  be  deducted  the  loss 
on  old  coin  withdrawn  and  the  cofit  of  minting. 

The  gold  bullion  issued  by  the  Mint  is  partly  pure  gold  in  small 
quantities  for  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others ;  hut  the  bulk 
consists  of  10-07.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  lat«  years,  been 
principally  exported  to  India  by  Uie  Sydney  branch  of  the  "Comptoir 
National  d'Escompte  de  Paris."  The  total  amount  of  gold  bullion 
issued  during  1900  was  valued  at  £15,738,  and  to  the  end  of  1900  at 
£3,264,633.  « 
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Worn  gold  coins  liare  been  reoeiTed  at  the  Uint  for  recoina^  siuoe 
1876,  and  silver  coins  since  1873.  Light  gold  coins  are  recaiTed  in 
parcels  of  not  less  than  £60  nominal  value,  and  recoined  free  of  chuge^ 
but  depositors  mnat  bear  the  loea  by  abrasion.  The  nominal  value  at 
gold  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  during  1900  was  only  ^25,  the 
net  loss  by  recoinage  being  £18,  or  3429  per  cwt.  For  the  wbole 
period  from  1876  to  1900  the  corresponding  figures  were  £826,282, 
X2,755,  and  0-333  per  cent. 

Silver  coin  of  the  value  of  £11,201,  and  weighing  40,729-32  oz.,  was 
withdrawn  during  1900.  On  this  the  net  loss,  after  laelting,  was  foDitd 
tobe4,201'92oz.,or  10-32  percent.  The  vaJueof  silvwcoin  withdrawn 
fnmi  1876  to  1900  was  £194,118 ;  Its  weight,  705,88039  os.  ;  and  the 
net  loss,  84,657-06  oz.,  or  11-99  per  cmt.  All  sUver  coin  withdrawn  is 
forwarded  to  London  for  recoinage. 

The  expense  of  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  is  borne 
by  tbe  local  Government,  £16,000  being  set  apart  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Special  votes  for  construction,  repairs,  and  furniture  have, 
however,  been  passed  occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  which  shows  the  total  eost  of  administration,  ss  welt  aa  the 
net  cost  to  the  state  for  the  last  ten  yearfi.  The  falling  off  in 
1897  waa  chiefly  caused  by  the  diminished  profits  on  the  silver 
account: — 


% 

UntRewlpM 

NM 

sS? 

ObOhMmut 
(Indudine 

Si 

ToUl. 

AnDDilOiuii 

' 

EavwiueX 

tor  woridac  Dt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

14,3CT 

417 

14,774 

13,929 

8tf 

1B92 

13,344 

283 

13,627 

11,652 

1,973 

1S93 

14,293 

66S 

14,848 

13,198 

1,«S0 

ISM 

14,088 

6,823 

19,851 

16,700 

3.148 

ISM 

13,937 

348 

14,285 

14,619 

•225 

1896 

14.277 

493 

14,770 

14,847 

•77 

1897 

13,866 

7.6«8 

21,534 

11,702 

9,832 

1898 

14,186 

3.771 

17.956 

13,433 

4,023 

1899 

14,438 

467 

14,955 

10.610 

•655 

1900 

14,823 

669 

10,492 

18,807 

•»,3» 

Tbe  receipts  of  the  Mint,    which   are  paid   into  the  Craisolidated 
Revenue,  fITe  made  up  of  charges  for  coining  gold,  fees  for  assa^  eto. 
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and  profibB  on  sale  of  silver,  lie  Mint  retains  >U1  silver  contained  in 
depoeitB,  and  makes  payment  for  the  amonnt  in  excess  of  2  per  oent. 
at  a  rate  whicli  is  from  time  to  time  notified  in  the  Gaeelle,  and  which, 
from  1  St  Januaiy  to  30th  September,  1896,  was  Is,  9d.,  from  1st  OctobCT, 
1896,  to  23rd  August,  1897,  2s.  per  oz.  tine,  and  from  die  last-mentioned 
date.  Is.  6d.  p«r  oz.  fine.  From  the  let  January,  1901,  the  rate  has 
been  fixed  at  2s.  3d.  per  oz.  fine,  to  be  paid  on  any  silver  in  a  deposit 
in  excess  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  depodt  The  Melbourne 
Mint  pays  only  for  silver  in  excess  of  8  per  cent.,  the  average  price  in 
1898,  tJie  latest  year  for  which  information  is  available,  being  Is.  5-4A. 
The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  charges  of  the  Sydney  Mint  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1900 : — 


<)DUtltT. 

Ooldnlwdln 

Oold  certifled  lo  b« 
the  produoe  of  wiy  oolony 

k"b.  Wiles. 

In  dwoMts  of  bM  thu  600  oz.. 

In  dewuts  of  SOO  OE.  and  over, 
Ind«nMitaofS,OOOsi.,*buidard, 

6d.peroK.,nilhmins< 
beiDg  obuoed  for  a 
deposit  ander  12  oz. 

*d.  peroz.    

Sd.  per  oz.,  fi«.  Bhil- 
Id.  peroz. 

liVom  the  Ist  January,  1901,  however,  amended  regulations  were 
adc^ted  and  the  charges  were  considerably  reduced,  and  no  distinction 
is  made  between  gold  raised  in  New  South  Wales  and  that  raised  in  any 
of  the  other  SUtea. 

The  new  r^ulations  aro  as  follow : — 

For  assaying  and  coining— Id.  per  oz.  standard. 
For  melting  and  refining — 

Deposits  of  500  oz.  and  under — 3d.  per  oz.  gross ;  deposits  of 
over  500  oz.  and  under  1,000  oz. — 2d.  per  oz.  gross  ;  deposits 
of  more  than  1,000  oz. — Id.  per  oz.  gross  ;  deposits  containing 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  base  metal — Is.  per  oz.  of  base  metal, 
in  addition  t«  the  above  charges  for  melting,  &c.  The  mini- 
mtim  cbai^  on  any  one  deposit  is  6s.,  except  in  the  case  of 
deposit*  containing  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  base  metal,  when 
the  minimum  chai^  is  lOs.  €d. 

The  Melboumo  Mint  chai^ges  on  all  gold  are  IJd.  per  ox.  for  parcels 
of  1,000  oz.  and  npwards,  and  2d.  per  oz.  for  parcels  of  lees  than  1,000 
oz.,  with  a  miniiDum  charge  of  4s.  A  comparison  of  the  Melbourne 
charges  with  the  Sydney  ^ai;ge8  up  to  31st  December,  1900,  on  gold 
produced  elsewhere  than  in  New  South  Wales  shows  that  for  parcels 
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up  to  500  oz.  the  Melbourne  charges  were  3d.,  against  M.  in  Sydney  ; 
for  parcels  from  500  oz.  to  1000  oz.  they  were  2d.  in  Melbourne  agaiast 
3d.  in  Sydney;  from  1,000  oz.  to  5,000  oz.,  IJd.  in  Melbourne  against 
3d.  in  Sydney  ;  and  for  over  5,000  os.,  1^  in  Melbourne  against  Id. 
in  Sydney,  While,  therefore,  the  Melbourne  charges  on  large  parcels 
were  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Sydney  charges,  they  were  very  much 
lower  in  the  case  of  small  parcels,  and  amount  to  only  40  ]>er  c«nt. 
of  the  Sydney  charges  for  parcels  under  500  oz.  Under  the  new  r^n- 
lations,  however,  the  Sydney  rates  are  50  per  cent,  lower  for  parcels  of 
1,000  oz,  and  over,  while  for  deposits  up  to  500  oz.  the  Melbourtie 
rates  are  50  per  cent,  lower,  and  from  500  oz.  to  1,000  oz.  the  rates  are 
equal 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1855  are 
shown  below  : — 


Uint  Chug«. 

5<S 

01  Sweep, 

Toul 

Y«r. 

On  Nsir  South 
WilwGoW. 

On  Gold  of 

other  SUtea 

o(Kl»«. 

(paKtinlD 
RireniK), 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855  to  ISOO 

269.SJ2 

143,574 

59,282 

60,993 

533,381 

1891 

2,881 

3,85* 

6.319 

1,875 

13,929 

3,938 

3,893 

3.164 

1,657 

I1.6i2 

3,624 

3,713 

13,193 

1894 

4,439 

3,759 

1S05 

3,832 

3,125 

6.058 

2,496 

14,510 

1896 

3.4S7 

2,956 

5,058 

3,346 

14,847 

1897 

3,317 

3,259 

2,962 

2.164 

11,702 

1S98 

3,637 

3,1st 

3.896 

2.726 

13.433 

2.930 

15,610 

190O 

4,217 

7,855 

3.464 

18,857 

Total 

304,628 

179.103 

107,677 

86.328 

677.824 

In  former  issues  of  this  work  tables  were  given  parportin^  to  show 
the  amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.  These  tables  were  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  Mint,  and  were  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  gold  aad 
silver  imported  and  exported.     For  1896  the  amounts  were ; — 


Cirfniye, 

TotsL 

pOTlnhsbltiiit. 

£ 

4,536,883 

308,205 

34,633 

£  s.  d. 

4,969.720 
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In  the  report  of  tho  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Mint  for  1896, 
however,  the  then  Deputy-Master  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
rtesir&ble  to  devise  &  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the  coin  in 
private  bands,  as  the  previous  estimates  ^vere  not  reliable. 

As  showing  how  gold  leaves  the  state  without  count  of  it  being 
taken  it  has  been  contended  that  passengers  by  outward  steamers  usually 
take  with  themasupplyof  gold  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  brought 
to  the  state  by  passengers  inward.  This  may  be  conceded,  inasmuch  as 
passengers  commencing  the  voyiige  would  naturally  be  possessed  of  a 
larger  stock  of  money  than  those  whose  voyage  is  practically  over.  Early 
in  1893  the  general  manager  of  one  of  tho  principal  banks  in  Sydney 
obtained  returns  from  the  three  banking  institutions  with  the  largest 
receiving  Itusiness,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coin  paid  in  was  equal  to 
precisely  half  the  value  of  the  notes  deposited  at  the  same  time,  from  this 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  coin  in  private  hands  is  not  more  than  half  the 
note  issue  oufatanding,  which  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  was  not 
more  than  Xl,4.'J0,OOO.  On  Uiis  assumption  the  coin  in  private  hands 
would  have  been  £725,000,  as  compared  with  £4,416,000  estimated 
by  the  Mint  as  being  the  probable  quantity  at  the  same  period. 
While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  latter  estimate, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sound  reasons  why  the 
estimate  of  X725,000  should  not  he  entertained.  Bank  notes  are 
continued  in  circulation  by  several  of  the  banks  until  they  are  practi- 
cally worn  out,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  not  over  fastidious 
have  strong  objections  to  carrying  notes  about  their  persons  when  gold 
can  be  procured.  The  assumption  that  coin  is  withdrawn  in  lai^ 
quantities  by  outward-bound  passengers  may  be  correct  so  far  as  gold  Is 
concerned,  but  not  so  as  regards  silver.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  silver  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  in  regard 
to  that  metal  may  be  accepted  with  some  deduction  for  coin  lost  or  des- 
troyed. Another  source  of  the  accumulation  of  coin  in  private  hands  iti 
hoarding,  which  recent  events  prove  to  be  quite  a  common  practice 
in  the  state,  and  the  indestnictible  and  unimpeachable  sovereign  is 
naturally  preferred  to  the  perishable  bank  note.  Lastly,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  half-sovereigns  issued  remains  in  circulation  with  silver  as 
till-money,  and  not  being  paid  into  tho  banks  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  banking  authority  already  alluded  to. 

An  estimate,  founded  partly  on  the  records  and  partly  on  observation, 
has  been  made  by  the  author,  and  shows  that  the  estimate  of  the  Mint 
must  be  abandoned  as  being  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  coin  in  private 
hands  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  : — 

c 
Gold    1,950.000 
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This  is  equal  to  £1  Us.  Sd.  per  inhabitant  at  the  close  of  1900.  To 
the  sum  shown  muat  be  added  £1,447,641  note  circolatien;  so  that 
the  tobJ  active  currency  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,312,641,  or 
£2  15s.  1  Od.  per  inhabitant  Aa,  however,  the  noteiaaue  iafullya>ver«d 
by  gold  in  Australasia,  it  is  omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  coin  held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  ^ike  of 
oomparison.  Including  bank  reserves,  the  gold  uid  silver  hdd  in 
Australasia  at  the  end  of  1900  amounted  to  no  less  than  £S  lOe.  4<L 
per  inhabitant — a  sum  only  6a  Id.  below  that  shown  for  Franoe,  and 
considerably  ia  exoeee  of  that  shown  for  any  other  European  countiy. 
The  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  published  on  the  anthority  of  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  Washington,  with  the  excepdon  at 
those  for  Australasia,  which  are  based  on  a  special  eetimate.  The  total 
stocks  of  money  held  in  various  coontries  in  1900  were  as  follow : — 


Gold. 

SUyw. 

Pw« 

Countir. 

FoUTendB'. 

gr 

TotnL 

Doited  Kintcdom  

£ 

IW.OIO.OOO 

UKKtifiW 
4,SM,DM> 

l.*4T.IX« 

904,000 

leS.MT.OOD 

itilmooo 

■o.issloaa 
6,esi.oo9 

i!«ee|oK> 
i:*m:oo9 

I«,fl84,00<» 

WS.O0O 

lfi,89«.0(» 
*,7M,OO0 

4,es3,oo(i 

£ 

£ 
0,S!4,0«) 

'oeolooo 

1,161,000 

82,000 

1E.18*,000 

ss,m.ooo 

H>6,000 
S,7»,000 

nolooo 

490,000 

2,014.000 

lislooo 

E1.47S,000 

140,000 

6o,on.oo» 

1,897.000 

£.108,000 

i:o«;ooo 

at 

1,S1£.000 

»7,oaa 

l.OM,000 
498,000 

Me,oa« 

KI8,00D 

'u4^o6o 

18,4S»;000 
1,268,000 

£ 

K.9N.OO0 
19,788,000 

8,*lS,OO0 

i.ase.ooa 

l.Ul,0UO 
86.^1.000 

Slswlooo 
e.osi.ooa 

10,078,000 
4a8.M0 

SI  ,4711000 

S49.oao 

60,077,000 
1J87,000 

iM,iu,oae 

T9,90<000 

-•sr 

1,SU.«00 
t47.«0« 

I.os7,ooo 

£.401.000 

Me,ooa 

EI4,000 

4le73.«ao 

£ 

io,Ht;»oo 

1,S7*.0« 

IJ:ISS:SS 

tt.71t.«0 

%^-m 

S^S 

15^ 

a.sn.ou 

4,tII,«»» 

S,«l&.000 

1M,115,000 
79,006.000 

Indit 

(.setpooo 
•,110,000 

4a,oot 

sa.oHt.oao 
«.8n.ouo 

7.TO8.000 

B,1BB,000 

i;no,ooo 

i88,0O» 
411.000 
«»,000 

1,787,000 
14,080,000 

aoo.fl37.ooo 
M.ssi,ooo 

1,011,000 

1,5«.000 

nu.ooo 

il,78E,000 

1, 726.000 

11S,T50,000 

Meilco 

South  Awnicui  State*  t.. 

11,178,0<I0 
141.61  &.M0 

•  iDcliulTe  ot  Adon.  Pa 
t  Eisliulve  of  BollTla,  C 

m,  CflrloB,  Ho 
kdoiBbl^udi 

.oiudor. ' 

"■-"" 
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Tiie  amounts  per  inhftbitant  for  the  same  oountries  are  shown  below : — 


Unit«4{  Kingdom  

Aaatria-HDOsary  

Belgium    

Bulgwia 

DQiunark 

PiDland    

GerniAny 

Italy...!!!'"!;!!!!"!!!!!;!! 

NeUi«iiM]d«    

Portugal  

RoanumJB 

RwitcerUnd 

Tnrk«]r 

China    

ladi*     

Strait*  SettlNwrau!! !!!!! 

Capo  Colon)' 

Egypt   

Soatb  AfrioBO  B^nblic 

Canada 

Caatiml  AmcHcan  Statm 

Cuba 

Haiti     

B<Xith  AmerioanStatM.. 
Unitsd  State* 


)  6  11 

L  6    6 

i  14  10 

)  0    8 

)  12    8 

1  2    2 

)  16  10 

[I  4    2 

ft  S    2 

1  4  10 

)  2    7 

n  17  11 

)  lU    9 

1  II  10 

)  S    S 


0  10  0 
0  0  7 
2  9  11 
0  IS    5 


0  13    » 

0    3  10 

0  10    3 

1  14    7 


0    6    7 


'0  II  4 
0  8  3 
i  16  11 


1  13  I 

0  to 

2  10  ! 
0  10  ' 


0 

n 

8 

Itt 

7 

1 
1 

4 

7 

11 
2 

0 

0 

n 

n 

« 

0 

1 

8 

1 

10 

"4 

0 

8  11 

0  14 

B 

0  17 

9 

t) 

1> 

4 

0  18 

1 

3  11  10 
1  18    6 

4  14    6 


4    4  11 

2  12  7 
2  0  10 
4  18  8 
1  12  1 
8  11  10 

0  IS    0 

1  8    1 


0  14  9 
8  16  9 
11  1  0 
3  II  11 


6  10    4 


HovxKEtm  or  Oold. 
8m«e  the  diaeoveiy  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  qnantitiea  of  that 
metal — in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  ballion — hare  been  exported  from 
Auatralaaia  every  year.  The  returns  of  gold  imported  and  exported  from 
each  of  the  atstea  and  New  Zealand,  oalculated  for  ten-year  perioiia  from 
the  year  1851  to  the  end  of  1900,  are  given  herewith.  The  tables  also 
show  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the 
Tsrions  states,  or  vie«  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  exporters 
of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  producers,  as  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland.  The  other  states  now  prodnoe  very  little 
more  than  anfficw  to  meet  their  local  requirements.  The  returns  of  the 
gold  imports  and  e^xirts  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered. 
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are  swollen  by  large  quantities  o£  Queenaland  gold,  which  is  Bimply  sent 
to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  export  of  gold  coin  during  the  last  few  years  has  goae 
to  the  Unitfid  States,  the  quantity  shipped  thereto  in  1898  from  Sydney 
alone  being  valued  dt  £5,615,000,  or  1899  at  £1,9S2,000,  and  in  ISOO 
at  £3,701,156.  The  imports  and  exports  for  each  state  and  "Sew 
Zealand  were  as  follow  : — 


ISSl-M.      1891-1900.     IsSl-iaU. 


H*w  South  WUm    '    8,B7*,J81 

Vielorin  i    l.»19,4S7 

i8.i48,os; 

11,821.816 

'■ii 

MZ;44B 

i8,oia.sso 

S*,S05,1M 

so,isi.os 

£iuthA«tnlk    '    1,091,012 

WsrtemAiat»ll»  ]      

3SS,U9 
19,310 

ee.fwo 

50g.9&S 

NowZwlwid 1       nO.SlSS 

";m:^ 

S.»\i.3X! 

s'.'m.omi 

67.|7J,»i 

9.esa,oi» 

S7,02i,701 

«9.9S7,*S4 

S3,631.U78 

W,2»0,4W 

ti»,i»,iw 

State. 

1 

EipoctaofGoM. 

isfii-«o. 

1901-70.    1     1871-80.    j    1881-eo:]  1891-1000.  jlSM.l»l 

New  South  Walw 

\,.J,», 

».S04,e87 
71.430,Sft7 

I'i 

ja.os»!7»7 

lS,S!17,lSt  1   18,290,069 

«,091,4S0     at.698.2» 

10,813,860,   U,072,9BO 

W.898'     1M6.708 

1,710 :       1TB.8W 

Vido™  !  90,891, Mi 

38.996.016    SSiffltUO 

Wustam  AUBtnJl*  ... 

■■■■      -■■j^ 

N^zSumd ::: 

..,.I1M,7S8,«1S 

78,553.tl[,l  ,  66.880,080  ;131,10S.3e7  ■  *-S,l4«,ll7 
18.597.470  i  10.*ir,S90  1  11.701,181      tW.80l,nff 

10fl,i)57.727  |124.941,M8 

HS.031,121  [  70,917.470  113.S0tl,&4S  1  MS.(!S7,414 

The  excess  ot  exports  ot  gold  dur 
as  follows  : — 

ng  each  of  the  periods  sliown  was 

8tat«. 

1851-00.    ]    lS«l-70. 

1871-80.    1   WSIHW. 

.891-1900.,  lSil-19>«L 

N«r  South  WalM 

8.8S7.067 
80.342.134 

i;9«i,MS 

**s4'iba> 

13,658,660 
62,009.042 

•ss 

_19,580 

5,218,091 

9.430.1!^ 

•38,1)00 
10.^040 

277.609 
23.106.371 
11.640,245 
•eT3.HS 
•M.320 
872.754 

7,179,064 

2i,ooa.fn2 
!i,n7o.sK> 
ilmoii 

SS?i,;-;::::::::: 

WeslcmAurtmlta  

'mat'v^ 

■  48;98i 

77,6*3.966 

14!21S.'l43 

t|8S7!s81 

33I.)82.C«: 

ToUIeiHWBolejporte,, 

97.172,106 

97,918.7X7 

68.Ha,OS7 

12;7l6.S9e 

82,568.122 

S85,8i:,J0» 

Avm(r»l«riu">ooi..., 

9,747,!17 

0,791.879  1    8.511.864 

4,271.839 

S,m6l2 

7.;i6.j« 

Banking. 
The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are  bus- 
ceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  the  recent  failure  of  many  monetaiy 
institutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed  attention  to  the  strong  necessity 
for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits  may  be  t«ken 
from  the  general  public.     All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of 
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baokiag  are  required  by  law  to  fumiah  quarterly  statements  of  their 
assets  Aod  liabilities  in  a  specified  form,  and  from  these  stalementR  and 
the  periodic  balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled. 
The  returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  comjiliance  with  the 
lav  of  the  state,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited 
to  the  modern  methods  of  transacting  banking  business  ;  nor  can  they  be 
taken  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  otherwise  of  the 
banks.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be  elicited  beyond  what  ia  shown  in  the 
balance-sheets.  These  aie  published  half-yearly,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  three  banks  which  are  issued  annually.  No  uniformity  is 
observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the  balance-sheets,  and  the 
modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important  items  which  ought 
to  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  accounts  of  minor  import, 
and,  as  a  rule,  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other  accounts,  instead 
of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the  information  vouchsafed 
to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain, 
from  the  publications  of  several  institutions  suspending  payment  during 
1893,  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  ^ew  South  Wales, 
four  of  which  have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  Melbourne,  two 
in  Queensland,  one  in  New  Zealand,  and  four  in  London.  Of  the  four 
local  banks,  three  have  branches  outside  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
fourth  confines  its  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Two  of 
the  local  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney— carry  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of  special  Acts 
of  Incorporation,  and  the  liability  attached  to  the  shareholder  is  limited 
by  the  Acts  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  and  an  additional  amount 
equal  thereto  ;  tbe  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 
and  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  are  registered  as 
limited  companies.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  shareholders  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
middle  of  1901  :— 


Bank  of  New  South  Wsles ^ ! 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)' 

Aiutraliui  Joint  Stock  Bank  (limited) , 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

Commercial  Bank  of  AuitraliK  (Limited)    

NBtiooalBank  of  Aiutraluia  (Limited) 

Qneeniland  National  BiDk  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Qaeensland  (Limited) 

Bulk  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  AaEtndMia 

Union  Bank  of  Anstralia  (Umited). 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Boyish,  Scottish,  and  Auitialian  Bank  (Limi 


71S,464 
276,832 
250,000 
500,000 
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Capital  Rbsourcbb  of  Banks. 

The  total  capital  and  reserves  (including  balances  ai  Profit  and  Los 
Account)  of  banke  trading  in  New  South  Wales  about  the  middle  <t 
1901  amounted  to  £21,742,851,  but  of  this  amount  only  £8,557,237 
was  employed  in  the  state.  The  foltoving  is  a  statement  of  the  <a4>ital 
paid  up,  distinguishing  ordinary  from  preferential  capital,  and  of  IJm 
amonnt  of  reserreB  held  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of  bslanrang  ; — 


DM«o( 

O^ttlvMup. 

OnJiiuuT.   ''^™' 

T^. 

tad. 

Km-.,  IflOl  .. 
Juno.l»01  .. 

Ss  :: 
D^V  19Q0 :; 

Jiio«.ll»00  .. 

TOOD  OM  1         NU 

T.ISsImI  ,  2,117,230 
l,l»2,4iO        806,  WO 

IDOION)  1         NU 

«i3ao  SpOoQOoo 

l,«l»,(!l»             Nil 

],GOO,ooo  ;      mi 
K»,«s  1      n'u 

i.OOO.OM 

400,400 

3.2M.S!! 

i.49e.aw 

11S.SS3 

1.5»»,«» 
tEi»,4^ 

£ 

i,i5a,iw 

U.O0O 

Austnliw  Joint  gtwkBukTuinlttd)  . 

|i:iSirNl5:.iJS^,i&?.:; 

MUM 

'Ira** 

UnioiiBuikotAuitnlla(UinlUd)   

!SS.*SSirSl"l2£S£'i.i. 

(Umitea). 

offlDlHW. 


iwloUve  Dl  £41,48;  Bt  IMUM  : 


re*lB«£lSl,S4. 


The  preceding  table  shows  the  capittd  account  at  date  ofbtdandi^ 
but  some  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  cdiareboldetB  whidi  wifl 
increase  their  paid-up  capital.  Ths  amount  of  tliese  calls  and  the  total 
working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  tliey  are  met  are  sboim  in 

the  following  table : — 


Oullal  oiled  uid  b«lni 

called  op. 

BHk. 

^t- 

Total 

sss 

8,160.811 
l,4M.tH) 
Ut.SSS 

91S,8W 
5S0,4M 

£ 
Nil 

&•" 

NU 
78.1*0 
Nil 

NU 
«ao 

i.<no.«M 

1.1T4.SIS 

Gn^llita.  ScottMi,  uid  AiuCnlinn  Binli  (Llmltad)  .... 
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The  c«Us  beiog  mode,  as  sbovn  in  the  table  just  given,  represent  a 
total  of  £406,061,  and  of  this  amount  £6,473  is  payable  in  Sydney, 
j£318,243  in  Melbourne,  £2,425  in  Brisbane,  £78,140  in  New  Zealand, 
and  XSOO  in  London.  The  paid-up  capital  of  banks  operating  in 
New  South  Wales  has  very  largely  increased  during  the  past  twenty- 
three  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £10,807,069  in  1901; 
but  these  figures  have  no  reference  to  the  capital  actually  employed  in 
the  business  of  the  banks,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  table 
showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
are  here  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons  which 
will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  the  liabilities  of  banks  is 
being  considered.  The  decrease  since  1896  is  accounted  for  by  the 
writing  off  of  portion  of  the  capital  of  some  of  the  banks  : — 


T«i. 

Buk*. 

a» 

Yew. 

Buk). 

SSa 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

187S 

10 

:,930,0(» 

180S 

IS 

19,306,350 

1880 

11 

9,531,212 

1896 

13 

19,631,430 

1S8S 

14 

10,612,300 

1897 

13 

18,357,268 

1890 

17 

13,929,838 

1808 

IS 

18,040,449 

1801 

la 

13,526,136 

1860 

13 

18,092,428 

1883 

14 

12,384.637 

IBOO 

13 

17,732,205 

189S 

13 

la,12«.74» 

1001 

13 

16,807,060 

1884 

13 

16,743,737 

Local  Bvsinebs  of  Banks. 
The  banks  are  required  by  Act  No.  9  of  1896,  which  repealed  the 
Act  of  Council  4  Victoria  No.  13,  passed  in  the  year  1840,  to  make 
quarterly  statements  of  their  business  in  a  prescribed  form  ;  but  these 
statements  are  not  all  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  certain  adjustments  in  order  to  put  the  figures  on  a 
comparative  basis.  The  alterations  consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the 
asKta  of  two  of  the  banks  of  the  balances  due  by  branches  and  agencies 
outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head  office  in  Sydney.  The  following 
table  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  surplus  assets  of  the  banks, 
at  intervals  froin  1860  onwards  ;  the  surplus  assets  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  from  their  own  resources. 
The  figures  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  refer  to  the  quarter  ended 
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31st  December,  with  the  exceptioi 
quarter  endpd  30th  June  : — 


of  those  for  1901,  which  are  for  the 


T«r. 

AoeU  within 

ttaeSUts. 

^rr^^ 

aunduiAnaU 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S60 

8,053,«3 

6,480,642 

1.572,821 

1366 

9,193,5« 

6,962,315 

2,231.225 

1870 

9,863,071 

7.198.680 

2,664,391 

1875 

15,B15,!S07 

15.056,485 

489,022 

issr) 

21.658,317 

19,485.862 

2.172,455 

1885 

37,737,869 

29,687,296 

8.05O.573 

1890 

60,7B1,647 

37,248.037 

13,502,710 

isei 

51,934,372 

37.689,764 

14,344,608 

1892 

51,865.470 

37,171,380 

14,494.099 

1803 

48,704,036 

34,102.172 

14.691.864 

18d4 

47,195,214 

31,263,120 

15,932,094 

1S95 

45,622,320 

32.037.052 

13,585,277 

1606 

44,627,828 

31,254.776 

13,273.052 

1897 

43,980,722 

31.026,523 

12,954.190 

1808 

42,633.224 

31.311,293 

11.326,931 

1899 

42,194,661 

33,055,059 

0,139,602 

1900 

43,036,427 

33.960,731 

8,066,696 

1901 

43,478,486 

34,921,240 

8,557,237 

If  the  table  just  given  be  compai^  with  the  previous  one,  showing 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  state, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  (^nerol  tendency  has  been  for  the  b&nks  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  their  own  capital  employed  in  the  etatf, 
although  the  last  five  years  show  a  movement  in  the  opposite  directionl 
Thus  in  1875  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  was  £7,930,000,  and 
their  reserves  at  the  same  date  were  X2,496,457,  making  a  total  of 
£10,426,457  available  from  their  own  resources,  while  their  surplus 
assets  amounted  to  only  £489,022;  ten  years  later,  when  the  capiUl 
stood  at  £10,512,300,  and  the  reserves  at  £5,421,998,  or  together 
£15,934,298,  the  surplus  assets  were  returned  at  £8,050,573;  and  in 
1890  the  capital  was  £13,929,326,  and  the  reserves  £7,832,047,  making 
a  total  of  £21,761,373,  while  the  surplus  assets  reached  the  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  £13,502,710,  In  June,  1901,  however,  the 
capital  and  reserves  of  the  thirteen  banks  now  open  showed  a  total  <i 
£21,742,851,  and  the  excess  assets  of  the  local  business  amounted  to 
£8,557,237. 
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The  banking  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  being 
mode  from  them,  ae  the  classification,  both  of  aasete  and  liabilitiee, 
required  by  the  schedule  to  the  Act  b  obsolete;  thus,  under  the  term 
deposits  not  bearing  interest^most  of  the  banks  are  accustomed  to  return 
interest  accrued  and  all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at 
interest,  notes,  and  bills,  the  result  being  that  in  this  respect  the  returns 
are  mbleading.  It  unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  tluit  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  the  figures.  liiat  the  over-statement  is  consider- 
able will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  census  returns  of  1891  showed 
deposits  not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,906,  as  compared  with  a  totit 
in  the  quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  most  interesting  feature  of  a 
bank's  returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  but  93  per  cent. 
of  the  otlier  assets  are  marsballed  together  under  the  term  "  notes 
and  bills  discaunt«d,  and  all  other  debts  due  to  the  bank,"  and  the  lines 
on  which  business  is  conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight. 
The  following  statement  of  liabilities  for  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years 
refers  to  local  business  only  : — - 


114,118 

mitts 


I0,M2,S21   le.OSl.lK 

\'.in'.fis  \i».eta'.vt; 


The  assets  for  the  same  period  were  as  given 

n  the  following 

table  :- 
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Uetallic  Rebbrves  of  Basks. 

The  propoi'tion.  of  metallic  reserrea  whicli  banking  iostitutions  must 
habitually  keep  in  stock  ia  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared 
with  tie  total  liabilities,  aiid  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation, 
the  quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  ha^  varied  very  considerably  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  following  statement  shows  ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26 
per  cent.  The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all 
events  moat  institutions  strengthened  their  reserves  in  anticipation  of 
the  strain,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks  have  accumulated  gold, 
so  that  th^r  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  June  quarter  of 
1901  averaged  £6,614,940 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  five  times  the 
note  circulation,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  liabilities  at  cslL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  in  the 
years  1894,  1895,  and  1896  were  greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  butdnen 
requirements,  and  were  maintained  solely  as  a  precaution  against  a 
revival  of  the  unsettled  conditions  which  marked  the  year  1893,  bat 
during  the  last  live  years  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  gold 
has  taken  place  and  lai^  shipments  of  coin  have  been  made  to  Bnrope 
and  the  United  States : — 


Cuio. 

BtHilod. 

ToU. 

Y«M. 

ToMU 

'""SlS^"" 

LUUUtiai. 

eltniUihMfc 

^ 

£ 

£ 

per  cant 

p«cent 

iseo 

1.878,424 

90.062 

1,668,476 

25-7 

• 

1866 

1,328,504 

m,554 

1,454.058 

209 

1870 

80,744 

1,377.921 

191 

1675 

104.947 

2,422.647 

16-1 

40-4 

1880 

75,008 

3.563,562 

18-3 

49-5 

1885 

76,260 

4,103.313 

13-8 

39-2 

1890 

87.659 

5.706,770 

16-3 

491 

I8»l 

79,768 

4.797.427 

12-8 

44-2 

1892 

95.891 

6,313,265 

14-4 

57-4 

1S93 

5;877:89i 

95,386 

5,073,277 

17  5 

67-7 

1894 

7,330.005 

100,625 

7,430,530 

23-8 

69-8 

1895 

7,364,659 

151,619 

7.616,278 

23-5 

65-7 

1896 

6,760,851 

187,845 

6,948.696 

22-2 

58-2 

1897 

5,768,554 

175,037 

5,941,591 

19-2 

60-4 

1898 

6,564,870 

200.310 

6,766.180 

18*4 

47-7 

1399 

5,865,622 

217,136 

6,082,768 

18-4 

46-4 

1900 

5,033,076 

193,050 

6,126,126 

18-0 

44-8 

1901 

6,403,147 

211.802 

6,614,049 

18-9 

46-0 

■  AmooDt  ol  dapotiti  at  nil 
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Ai>vANCB8  BY  Banks, 
Under  the  head  of  advances  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes 
discounted,  caah  credita,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  The  bulk  of  advances 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depositing  of 
deeds  over  wliich  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien  ;  the  discounting 
of  tradebillsdoesnotamount  to  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
caah  credits  and  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  the  class  of 
security  advanced  against,  cannot  be  given.  The  most  interesting 
sumoiary  that  can  be  made  is  that  which  the  following  table  supplies  : — 


lUUoof 

Amount  of 

Y«w. 

idttOOf. 

.ih^un^ 

£ 

percent. 

£    M.      d. 

1860 

6,780,700 

*lll-» 

16  17    6 

ises 

7,100.361 

121-8 

17  16    0 

1870 

7,814,118 

127-8 

16  18  U 

1S7S 

12,483,713 

91-4 

21  17     1 

18S0 

17,2IO,a)5 

96  ■a 

23  12    4 

18S5 

3I,M4,909 

117-4 

33  IS    1 

1800 

43,009,559 

121-3 

39    0    8 

1691 

45,068,914 

126-4 

38  15    7 

1S»2 

44,I3.),72» 

124-1 

37    0    8 

1893 

40,0ai,3o4 

124-6 

32  10    1 

1894 

37.378,947 

125-4 

30    3    3 

laar, 

35.707,153 

1166 

38    6    9 

1890 

35,lie,69C 

117-7 

27    9    2 

1897 

35,697,494 

120-6 

27    8    5 

IHWJ 

34.403,700 

115-2 

26    0    0 

1809 

3.'),68S,8e2 

101-9 

25    1     4 

1900 

34.385,388 

101-2 

25    4    0 

1901 

34,408,058 

98-6 

26    3    8 

The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  readily 
Tealisad  from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  1875 
right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  through- 
out those  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  31  and 
117  per  cent.  Since  1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the 
other  states,  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  depres-sion,  and  the  ratio 
of  advaoees  to  deposits  has  fluctuated  between  98^  and  136  per  cent. 

Dbpositi!  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  oper- 
ating in  New  South  Wales  in  the  miildlo  of  1901  was  approximately 
£91,166,147,  and  of  this  sum  £33,118,859  was  received  locally.     The 
excess  of   the  total  over  local  deposits  was  employed  in~the  various 
3k 
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countries  to  which  the  banks'  business  extended,  some  of  course  being 
used  in  New  South  Wales ;  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
of  the  banks,  it  is  not  po§sible  to  do  more  than  make  a  sunnise  as  to 
the  amount  bo  used.     Dealing  only  with  local  deposits,  the  following 

statement  shows  the  average  amount  of  money  deposited  at  various 
periods  commencing  with  IStiO ;  the  distinction  between  interest-beariog 
'  s  and  those  at  call  was  first  made  in  18T5  : — 


Tew, 

Dcpoiiti  beulng 

DepoBltanol 
beuGig  InUnrt. 

TdUI  DspodU. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I860 

6,164,011 

1B65 

5,827,098 

1870 

6,107,999 

1875 

"SJ15,SS2 

4,875;oio 

13.650.802 

1880 

11,948,383 

5.034,641 

17,883,024 

1885 

18,038,497 

8,670,880 

28,709,386 

1890 

26,395,600 

10.064,518 

35,460.118 

1891 

26.470,817 

0,188,873 

35.669,600 

1892 

26,357,083 

9,207,109 

35,564.192 

1893 

23,584,119 

8.557,840 

32,141,969 

1894 

20,380,032 

9.412,761 

29,792.703 

1895 

20,406,822 

10,222,437 

30,629,259 

1898 

10,128,305 

10,707,611 

29.835,916 

1887 

10,024,114 

10.582,621 

29,608,736 

1898 

10,040,496 

10.812,215 

29.852,711 

1899 

19,648,107 

11,779,918 

31,428,025 

1000 

20,009,031 

12,221,510 

32,233,591 

1901 

20,224,630 

12,894,220 

33,118,858 

The  deposits  i-eached  their  highest  level  in  1891,  when  there  wu 
entrusted  to  the  banks  a  total  of  X35,659,690 ;  since  the  date  men- 
tioned deposits  to  tlie  extent  of  fully  five  millions  have  boen  witlidmwD, 
the  reduction  being  entirely  in  interest-bearing  deposits,  which  were  vciy 
lai^gely  witlidrawn  in  1693  at  the  time  of  the  bank  crisis,  and  daring 
the  succeeding  jear.  The  withdrawals  in  1894  were  probably  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  Previous  stoppages  of  payments  hud 
made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  fixed  dejxisits  on 
maturity,  and  place  the  money  in  the  savings  banks,  as  is  evidenced  bj 
the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
increased  their  deposits  by  over  one  million  and  a  half  from  1893  to 
1894  ;  while  the  capital  called  up  by  the  banks  themselves  absorbed  a 
considerable  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  on  deposit.  T« 
these  two  causes  which  tended  to  decrease  the  money  on  deposit  with 
the  banks  may  be  added  a  third — the  withdrawal  of  money  for  hoarding. 
That  this  last  must  have  been  considerable  may  be  argued  from  the  £>ct 
that  the  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  was  increased  during  1893  by 
£1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by  £321,793,  while  the  gold  needed  for 
circulation  probably  decreased  during  those  yeai-s.  Since  1894  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money  from  fixed  deposit  and  to  place 
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it  at  carrent  account.  The  cnrrent  accounts  have  increased  by  over 
one  million  since  1894,  while  the  total  deposits  have  remained  almost 
stationary  since  that  period. 

The  interest  offering  for  fixed  deposits  has  now  fallen  to  3  per  cent, 
for  anma  deposited  for  twelve  months ;  for  six  months'  deposits  the 
interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  li  per  cent.  The  practice  of  allowing 
interest  on  money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  was  discon- 
tinued in  May,  1894.  The  rates  quoted,  which  were  fixed  on  the  4th 
March,  1896,  are  much  the  lowest  that  have  been  offered  since  banks 
were  first  opened  for  businesa,  and  money  equal  to  their  requirements  is 
freely  offered.  The  following  is  a  stnteraent  of  the  average  rates  for 
twelve  months'  deposits  from  1660  onwards.  The  figures  of  the  last 
six  years  do  not  include  interest  payable  on  deferred  deposits  by 
reconstructed  banks : — 


Tew. 

Deip^u'lortoel^e 

Imi. 

""»tr:"'" 

percent. 

1860 

5 

percent. 

1865 

6 

1893 

4i 

1870 

6 

1894 

4i 

1875 

H 

1895 

3i 

1880 

6 

1896 

1885 

5 

1897 

1890 

*i 

1898 

1891 

*i 

1899 

1892 

a 

1900 

3 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fixed 
depodta  is  uniform  for  all  banks ;  but  some  of  the  institutions  which 
have  undergone  reconstruction  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  reduce 
the  rates  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  are  paying 
the  ordinary  maiket  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  depaiits  received  since 
reconstruction,  while  rates  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  are  being 
paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  reconstructed  bsnks  have  power  to 
releasetheirextendeddcpositsat  any  timeon  giving  the  necessary  notice 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits  when  renewed  are  being 
accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  dates 
of  suspension  was  X5R,9 1 4,58.'> ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1901, 
£40,040,418  of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  £2,504,940  turned 
into  preferential  share  capital,  and  £7,390,200  into  inscribed  or  per- 
petual stocks  or  debentures,  bo  that  there  were  then  deposits  to  the  extent 
of  £8,889,027  awaiting  release.     The  complete  statement  of  the  deposit 
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accounts  of  the  thirtaen  banke  operating  at  the  end  of  Maroh,  1901,  w«s 
as  shown  below : — 


Bank  ot  New  South  Vftlra  . 
OonunardBl  BuiUnr  Co.  or  Sydnsj 

(LW.) 

Austnliui  Joint  atoDk  Buik(Lld.X 

Cfty  Bulk  ot  SjflBty 

Commercial  Bonk  el  AiiMn]u(Ltd. ) 
NatioUDl  Bank  ot  AuitrallBia  (Ltd.) 
QuHuUnil  Ntttoual  Bank  (Ltd.). . 
Bank  ot  North  QuHmluid  (Ltd.) . . 

Bank  ot  Sew  Zealand    

Biilik  ot  AuBtralaala  

Untou  Bank  ot  AuslnJla  (Lbj.) .... 
London  Bank  of  Austnlla  (Ltd.)  . . 

^"  ^^M.'.: ""- 

Total 


(erentUl 
OaplUl). 

InvaUd 
in 

or  Per- 

as 

Extended 
dcporit.. 

Ff.ed,ti 

1 

^ 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£       1        £ 
ll.S37,«e9  >10,W2,377 

e.7io.«u .  4,303,Ha 

£ 
ItfilXM 

787.918 



—1  -~ 

SI7.884 '     619.m 

i.oss,:ji 

2.117,280 

W1,64T 

816,0E4  1  S.132.U1 

fl.orr.i4i 

305,780 

3,708,(«0  1  2,777,498 

«,792.0M 

3,118,621 

1,T1B.S28 

«1,204    l.«!l,18S 

i9.a» 

ia).48s     loT.wa 

3,379,(14  J  6,303.090 
7,218,7Ce    8.7M,3e5 

214, 145 

i3,K2.o;i 

710,000 

7,185,941  ,  7,154,Ug 

is,09a,M» 

171.930 

1,6«!.634 

™,.l,.»«, 

4.424.4S 

!,71B,«3 

215,8M 

073,668    1,363,279 

4,972,176 

a.6W.W0 

7,8»»,2O0 

3.889.087 

43.807.6«7  l4«.I5D,381 

■«,«,.■. 

The  amount  fixed  at  ordinary  rates  In  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, Limited,  is  exclusive  of  the  deposits  in  the  "Special  Assets  Tnist 
Company,  Limited" ;  while  the  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank,  Limited,  include  debenture 
stocks.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  also  i  per  cent,  guaranteed 
stock  to  the  amount  of  X2,000,000. 

Some  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receqiU  at 
face  ^alue  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  payment  <£ 
calls  where  debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable 
deposits,  however,  wishing  to  sell  in  open  market  are  obliged  to 
accept  prices  below  the  face  value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table, 
which  gives  the  rates  offered  for  deposits  of  six  banks.  TowardB 
the  close  of  1S95  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  and  the  C4»amercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney  released  the  balance  of  their  locked-op 
deposits,  and  since  then  some  of  the  other  reconstructed  banks  have 
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prepaid  poction  of  their  deposits.     The  prices  here  quoted  c 
ruling  in  Sydney  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1901  : — 


AuatraliftD  Joint  Stock  Bwk  (Ltd.)— 
InBcribod  

A  Deposit* 

B  Deposits 

Commennal  Bonk  of  Auatralik  (Ltd.)— 


Deposits  Trust 

EngUih,  Scottish,  and  AnatnJtMi  Bulk  (Ltd.)— 

Debenture  Stock 

TermiDsble  iMpoaits  

Inscribed— 

PeiyetURl  Preteirod    

Redeemable  Deferred 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 

QaeenalaQd  Naticoial  Buik  (Ltd.)  Inscribed 


The  overdraft  and  discount  rat«fl  remained  almost  stationary  until 
1895,  but  during  the  last  fivo  years  a.  decrease  has  taken  place,  eapeci 
ally  in  the  discount  rates,  while  the  decline  since  1869  is  almost  equal 
to  the  fall  in  the  deposit  rates.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  discount 
and  overdraft  rates  should  move  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to 
depositors ;  and  it  ia  therefore  evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  various  institutions,  that  the  business  of  the 
banks  has  now  attained  a  healthier  condition  than  has  existed  since  the 
crisis. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  ten  years  ended  1900 
were  as  follow : — 


DtocoiuitRatcc 

18»2 

9 

7 

8 

1893 

Si  to  9 

7 

8 

ISH 

H  to  7 
1  „  61 

1S95 

7  „  8 

7 

1896 

6  „  7i 

7  to  8 

1897 

6  „  « 

t!::l! 

18DS 

S  „   5 

1899 

6   „   5 

B   „   H 

1900 

6  „  7 

S   „   6 

5   ,.   6^ 
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The  bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  60  days'  sight,  averages  aboot 
1  (ler  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  Daring  the 
height  of  the  bank  panic  in  Ma^,  1893,  it  was  3^  per  cent.,  the  banks 
at  that  date  requiring  oil  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  The 
lates  for  the  ten  yearn  ended  1900  were : — 


Y«r. 

Eichangt  nt«  on  London  *t  M  dirf  tiffA. 

Buying. 

ScUim. 

percent. 

percent. 

1891 

SBitoIOO 

lODJtolOOi 

1892 

968,.  m 

lOOi,,  100 

1893 

97  „  mi 

100}  „  lOO 

ISM 

9H..     B&i 

100}  „   100 

1895 

99i.,    99f 

1001  ,.  100 

1806 

09i,.  m 

lOOi  „  100 

18B7 

m .,  1004 

lOOi  „  100 

1888 

m  „  looA 

looi.,  100 

1899 

»S!.,   »| 

lOOJ,,  100 

1900 

S8S,,    99i 

lOOJ  „  100 

Banks'  Exchakoe  Settlement. 

The  Banks'  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  was  eatablbhed  in 
Sydney  on  the  18th  January,  1894,  is  not  a  clearing-house  in  the 
accepted  term,  as  the  exchanges  are  still  effected  daily  at  the  banks  by 
clerks  of  each  institution  ;  hut  the  results  uf  the  daily  operations  are 
notified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Banks'  Exchange  Settlement,  who 
establishes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank  with  the  "pool,"  The  "pool"  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  three  of  the  banks,  and  cannot  be 
circulated  or  disturbed.  The  contributions  to  the  "  pool"  are  according 
to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.  The  Secretary  notiGes 
each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its  credit  with  the  "  pool,"  and  no 
bank  is  permitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  below  29  per  cent  of 
the  fixed  contribation.  In  the  event  of  its  credit  reaching  this  margin, 
the  bank  is  required  to  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold ;  this  payment, 
however,  ianotmade  to  the"pool,"but  to  such  other  banks  as  may  happen 
tohaveat  their  credit  with  the  "pool"  alai^er  sum  than  is  required  by  the 
agreement.  This  arrangement  enables  tbe  £700,000  comprising  the 
"  pool"  to  remain  intact. 
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The  volume  of  the  exchanges  from  the  establishment  of  the  pool  to 
the  ond  of  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


PeHoa. 

Ex^Z^ 

18th  Jan.  to  3Ut  Dec.,  law  

£ 
101,242,905 
108,509,860 
117.718,862 
131,645,873 
126,978,018 
146,188,144 
144,080,314 

.11rtDoc,1895,  to31«tr>eo.,  1896.,. 

Note  Circulation  ov  Banks. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  is  not  at  present  limited  by  any  enactment, 
the  law  regulating  note  issue  having  lapsed  on  the  9tb  October,  1895. 
Under  the  Stamp  Duties'  Act  of  1880  a  note  tax  of  2  per  cent,  is 
imposed  on  the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  within  the  state ; 
thin  tax  on  the  present  issue  yields  a  return  of  about  X25,00O 
per  annum.  The  note  circulation  of  banking  corapames  has  been 
declining,  not  only  aa  compared  with  the  population,  but  in  actual 
volume.  In  1885  there  was  an  average  of  .£1,793,686,  representing^ 
about  £1  188.  8d.  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1901  the  total  had  fallen  to' 
XI, 498,035,  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  to  £1  Is.  1  Id.  In  1830  the 
note  circulation  was  as  much  as  £2  17s.  5d.  per  head,  and  in  1882, 
£2  Is.  lOd.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  averags  note  issue  and 
bills  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860  : — 


v„ 

£ 

£ 

Totol. 

tchiitStafL 

£ 

£ 

1860 

949,849 

62,505 

1,012,354 

2-95 

1865 

729,076 

87.875 

796,051 

1-99 

1870 

695,366 

50,515 

7*5,881 

1-52 

1875 

1,114,411 

37,008 

1-97 

1880 

1,260.772 

61,698 

rso 

1885 

1.793,696 

69,327 

2-00 

1890 

1.657,805 

127.442 

1S91 

1.674.049 

146,202 

157 

1,439.872 

104,223 

1'3D 

1893 

l,804.,i31 

75,086 

1-65 

1804 

1,235,989 

146,911 

112 

1895 

1,223.864 

117,327 

1-06 

18DC 

1,237.971 

111,889 

1-06 

1897 

1,227.964 

112,113 

1,310,077 

1S9S 

1.278,940 

125,414 

1,404,354 

1-06 

1899 

1,340.557 

202,468 

1,543,»2S 

115 

1900 

1,447,641 

209.9ft-i 

1,659,540 

190) 

1,493,015 

233,395 

1,731,430 

1-28 
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Tho  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  a_ 
bank  notes,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  note  issue  is  miuiy  t 
covered  by  the  reserves;  thus  in  June,-  1901,  the  note  issue  stood  at 
£1,498,035,  while  the  gold  in  hand  was  £6,614,949. 

The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is  one  pound,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination.  During  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Notes'  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  issues  of  certain  banks 
(twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets,  uid  were  legal 
tender  throughout  the  state  at  all  places  except  the  head  offices  of 
the  banks  issuing,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
average  monthly  issue.  This  t&x  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp  duty 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  October,  1895. 


WOBKINO   EsP»(8Ba  AND   PrOPFTS. 

The  published  balanoe-shoets  of  baAka  as  a  rule  give  very  meagre 
information  of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exceptton 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  gross  profits.  In 
the  matter  of  management  expsnsea  equal  reticence  is  observed,  not 
one  bank  whose  bead  office  is  in  the  state  giving  this  informattou  to 
its  shareholders.  The  net  profits  are  therefore  the  only  data  on  which 
a  comparative  statement  can  be  based,  and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-np 
capital  and  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading  and  total  aHset«,  will  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Bktfaxtf  KatProWatD 


Oommercliil  Buikbig  Co.  of  8} 


iydom  (UmlCed). 
Joint  Stock  Bank  (UuUd) 

lAki^  Aui^iiU' <ijniit«il)' " ! ' ! 

Buk  ol  AoMnluls  (Umlted)    

nd  Hdtloiwl  Bulk  (LEmlted) 

Noith  QiHeniUnd  (LlmitHl) 

"--ZmtoDd 


1(«,73S 
5,012 


>t  AiBtnJIa  (Umltol) 

la  Bsnkot  AtntnUu  (Limited) 

ih,Scottl^.uid  Aiutnlian  Buik(IiDiitad) 


The  results  shown  in  the  above  t«ble  must  be  regarded  as  very  aatia- 
factory  when  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  four  yean. 
All  the  banks  have  succeeded  in  carrying  on  operations  at  a  profit,  and 
although  in  some  cases  the  amount  is  small,  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  the  drought  of  the  last  five  seasons  precluded  any  jarge  additions 
to  the  profits.  Moreover,  four  of  the  instibutionB  sliowed  an  absolute 
loss  on  the  transactions  of  tho  year  1896-7,  so  that  the  recover}'  is  a 
stilt  further  evidence  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  people. 

IntiuuUely  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  is  that  of  working 
expenses,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  tlie  cost  of  working  banking 
institutionB  in  Australasia  is  undoubtedly  largo.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  wide  and  sparsely  populated  area  over  which  operations  are  carried 
on,  and  partly  to  tho  class  of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  management  of  the  several  banks 
niaraerated : — 


"^      montlu,  1809-1901. 

Blnk. 

ToUl. 

RWloW  bank's 

CkplM.  Kaervn, 

Cfrmlition). 

74.«I 

BS.U2 

ii»;s87 

71,391 
11«SS 

iw.a<9 

7*.ft«l 
W.*»7 

PWMhI. 

■  ■- 

EnglMi.  asoUWi,  nod  Aiutnllui  ^k  (Umlted)   

1-.7 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  of  working  three  of  tho  four 
local  banks  are  not  shown  in  the  stabunentjost  given.  These  banks  do 
not  disclose  even  to  their  shareholders  the  details  of  their  business,  so 
that  the  reference  to  the  coet  of  banking  bueinesa  is  seriously  incom- 
plete ;  but  taking  such  banks  aaare  enumerated  as  a  gaide  to  the  whole 
of  the  institutions,  the  total  expenses  of  management  of  the  thirteen 
banks  which  have  offices  in  the  state  may  be  set  down  for  the  year 
1900-1901  at  £1,720,070. 
The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : — 

Total  trading  MMta £138,542,2*0 

Capital  trad  reaarv«   21,742,860 

Otom  MtmiDgs,  Ims  reserr*  for  bad  and  doubtful  debta,  and 

reUte  on  bill*  current    S,225,]e0 

GroM  «icp«ndittire,  iucludiag  int«re«t 4,030,530 

Netew-Dinqs 1,185,030 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0-32  per 
oent,  lutd  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources — i.e.,  capital  and 
reserved  profitfl — 5*45  per  cent.     The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above 
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may  be  divided  into  espenses  of  management,  £1,720,070,  and  interest, 
£3,319,460;  these  together  amount  to  77'31  per  cmt.  of  the  gross 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  3392  per  cent,  and  the 
interest  44 '30  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  for  every  £\  of 
net  earnings,  £1  9s.  Od.  are  spent  in  management  expenses,  and 
£1  19s.  2d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  linking  isBtitutions  in 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  lar^ ;  but  this  class  o£  business  is  every- 
where expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-eheets  of  twenty 
British  joint  stock  banks  shows  that  the  expeoses  of  management 
amount  to  nearly  I63.  for  every  XI  of  net  eamingia. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  results  obtained 
before  the  financial  crisis,  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1892  are 

Total  trading  asseta    j:i55,5S2,833 

Capital  and  reserses    19,084.148 

GnwB  eamiDn,  leu  resen-e  for  bad  and  doabtfol  debts 7,638,400 

Grose  expenditure,  mcluding  intereat. 6,06S,600 

Not  eamingi l,5(>9,S0i) 

The  net  earnings  in  1892  equalled  101  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets, 

and  8-23  per  cent  of  capital  and  reserves. 

The  following  table  aflbrds  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New 
South  Wales  luinks  with  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  figures  relate  to  the  year  1900 : — 


Cspitol  uid  Kcwrva. 

DepontK. 

Bulks. 

aSiiB. 

fS,1;:r 

-S-" 

■toM. 

ToUI 

TotkL 

f 

^ 

. 

^ 

" 

18,807.000 

4,0S6,00O 

«l,7«.O0O 

10t;8(>3,000 

1-13 

The  net  profits  of  the  banks  of  this  state,  and  the  allotment  of  such 
under  the  accepted  heads,  are  given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
a  few  instances  only  have  the  reserve  funds  been  strengthened.  The 
particulars  are  as  follow,  the  dates  of  the  balance-sheets  being  shown 
on  page  876.  The  figures  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  for  twelve 
months,  and  the  net  profit  shown  (£210,665)  is  exclusive  of  the  dividend 
paid  on  preference  shares  (£9,577),  and  the  interest  (£80,000)  on 
Government  stock,  neither  of  which  appears  in  the  balance-sheet.  An 
amount  of  £17,000  was  appropriated  in  reduction  of  the  book  value 
of  the  assets  in  liquidation ;  £35,360  in  reduction  of  the  Debenture 
Conversion  Account ;  £60,000  in  reduction  of  the  Colonial  Bank 
Purchase  Goodwill  Account,  and  £48,305  in  reduction  of  Property 
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Accoimts.  The  amount  shown  as  bronght  foricard  (£50,000)  vas  paid 
to  the  Assets  Realisation  Board,  and  tbe  amount  CELtried  forward 
(j£5O,O0O)  will  also  be  paid  to  tlie  same  Board. 


fiMik. 

Balance 

formml- 

a 

TotaL 

"l^^S^ 

if 

1| 

Bunk  ol  New  South  Wilea  .... 
ComownTUU    Baking    Co.    o 
ajdi«)r(Ltd.V 

«,661 
14,011 

■S;k 

1M397 
7i,SS9 

1V.078 

10 

m. 

100.000 

Mil. 

lit 

M.8OT 
S2,88» 

17,078 

City  Buk  o(  Sj^lney B,S7S 

8.10S 

17.880 

4 

8,000 

sn. 

0.630 

NUlawlBuk  of  Amtnluin'  11,137 

•34,»M 
28,(48 

4S.870 

«.1« 

10ri.'8 

i-M,SSl 

KiL 

10.918 
11,SS4 

Buk     or    Nortb    «liM«»lud 

BuikolNewZ€*Und*>    

Cnlon  B4Dk  or  AuRnlii(Ltd.). 
London    Bulk,  ot    Auukll* 

NU. 

tlMOO 

nJ 

Nil. 

Nil. 

112.000 

Nil. 

U4 

8,1W7 

..OM 

*( 

1.31S 

1.000 

71B 

19,866 

zio,«ra 
lisnan 

U.S18 

tto,«ai 

84.980 

Nil, 

}  14.18* 

1 

50,000 

^146,000 

Nil. 

^50,000 
10,806 

Eiulbh,  Scottlah.uid  Aiutn-,       111 
liu  Bank  (Ltd.).** 

S|23,*«S 

23.870 

*     Si 

13,480 

113,372 

7.01B 

*  Attm  anoHine  £30.000  to 
After  alkittiiuE  £18,713  to  O 


Aneti  Special  Reserve  . 


t«  Depoeitora  Repayment  Ft 
-  'tie  text  precodinff  the  ti 

irro  PiiDd,  terpetual  Stockii' 


e  releiH  trom  Canliiiitency  Account  ol 


)  Etcloai™  ol  fSU.OOO  applied  lo  the  rrdiictloi 

months.        H  Afler  olIotUiiK  an  additional  su 

nnd  Mmiiuble  depoeii  reoelpto.       ■I^  App 

■Iniilar  amount,  which  haj  been  translerred  u  tne  neaerve  runo.        ||  tor  toe  purcnaae  ana 

cancellation  ol  Deferred  InKribed  D^wtit  Stock. 

Moat  of  the  banks  have  contrived  to  reduce  their  working  espenaes 
during  the  last  few  yeara  ;  this  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  closing 
unprofitable  branches.  The  amount  for  1900-1901,  however,  shows  it 
eligbt  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  two  years,  but  the  general 
growth  of  banking  business  compensates  for  the  larger  expenditure. 

The  number  of  banks  aud  branches  open  throughout  New  South 
Wales  in  1901  was  411,  or  93  less  than  in  1892.  This  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  one  bank  or  branch  to  every  3,300  persons.  In  England  the 
proportion  is  one  bank  to  8,000  persons,  in  Scotland  one  t«  every 
4,000,  and  in  Ireland  1  to  every  8,000. 

Dividends  of  Banks. 
No  feature  of  banking  business  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  large  dividends.  The  vast  changes  brought  about  by 
the  bank  crisis  of  1893  materially  interfered  with  the  earning  powers  of 
banks,  and  of  the  thirteen  operating  in  the  state  five  were  not  able 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  their  ordinary  share  capital  during  the  year 
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1900-1901.  AcomparisonbetweeDl892-3— that  iB,  the  year  before  ttw 
crisiB— -and  the  year  1900-1901  is  afibnled  by  the  following  table,  which 
refers  only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  shure  capital : — 


BMltotV      South  W^ 

1 

in 

Ccmmenlal  BukingCoiapaiir  ot  3i'dn«)>  ( 
AuitraliRn  Joint  Stuck  Bulk  (Ltmlted)    ... 

inited)  .... 

NtL 

nS 

London  BuiK  ot  Auatnillk  (Limited)    

EnglUi,  SootUsh,  and  Aiutnlkn  Buk  (U 

Bii^i  ■'.::::: 

n 

Savings  Banks. 
The  institutions  clEtssed  as  savings  books  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — those  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and,  conse- 
quently, directly  adtuinistered  by  the  State ;  and  those  under 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Government,  l^e  declared  objects  of  t 
banks  ore  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  s 
safe  investment  for  the  foods  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  aocw- 
ties,  and  such  like.  The  savings  banks  have,  however,  become  ao  popolsr 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  among  their  depcMibHS. 
The  Fost  OHice  or  Government  Savings  Bank  was  sstAblished  in. 
1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  1831 
[Oic  rate  of  ibterest  in  the  former  institution  was  reduced  on  the  lat 
July,  1896,  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  hank  amounted  to  £6,070,630,  of  which  £6,046,622  repre- 
sented deposits,  and  £25,008  balancs  of  profit  and  loss  acconnt.  Tha 
investments  made  by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follow: — 

£ 

Govemmeat  DebeDtaieB I6ff,900 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vio.  No.  21 403,248 

56Tic.  No.  1     1,000,000 

1924  Stock,  58  Vio.  No.  14    20,000 

1925  „       and  Funded  atook,  S9  Vic  No.  6   1,030,000 

Treasury  Bills,  53  Vic.  No.  9    372,600 

50  Vic.  No.  22 1,024,700 

N.8.W.  Funded  Stock,  60  Vio.  No.  32 1,000.000 

Stock  issued  under  Advaucei  to  Settlers  Act  of  1899        100,000 

Cash  at  credit  of  TroBt  Account 816,656 

,,    in  hands  of  Controller  47,379 

Intereet  da«  on   Invegtments   sod    on    nninvMited 

Funds,  at  3  per  cent 90,3S1 

Total  £6,070,630 
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The  BavingE  Book  of  New  South  Walea  wm  originally  administered  hy 
nine  trust««'s,  one  of  whom  wan  vice-preeident ;  but  under  an  amend- 
ing Act  passed  in  1853,  the  number  may  be  increaaed,  but  cannot  exceed 
eighteen.  The  trustees  have  power  to  nominate  a  managing  truBtee, 
who,  if  not  already  a  trustee,  becomes  one  ex-offieio.  The  number  of 
tmsteeR  at  the  end  of  1900  was  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  managing 
troBtee.  Unlike  those  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  funds  of  this 
institution  are  applied  to  investments  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  mort- 
gages Government  and  municipal  securities,  and  deposits  with  banks 
of  issue  and  the  Treaaury.  The  amount  invested  under  each  head, 
including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1900,  wan  as  follows  : — 


How  Interned. 

^. 

£ 

FiwrilhspciU:- 

B»DkB  of  Inne 

966,S38 

The  reeene  fund,  depreciation  account,  nnd  profit  and  loss  account, 
on  the  3l8t  December,  1900,  amounted  to  ^£259,688.  According  to  the 
published  statements  of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £1  Is.  0Sd<  for 
every  £1  liability.  Tho  classification  of  the  deposits  on  the  lat  January, 
1901,  was  as  follows; — 


cu-«w^. 

Depodton. 

Dopodf. 

^'£^u.. 

iM^donder 

No. 
45,351 
11,536 

8,712 

8,730 
0.18 

£ 
197,012 
374,197 
617,623 
1,320.052 
1,856.843 
489.233 

£     B.     d. 

0»er  £80  and  under  £60  .. 

£60  Mid  under  £100  

£100        „        £200  

£200        „        £300  

£300  and  apwarda 

32    8    8 
70  17    8 
137    0    7 
212  13  11 
743  10    6 

Total 

64,ft20 

4.865,760 

67    7    6 

During  1900  interest  was  allowed  in  the  Kew  Sooth  Wales  SavingB 
Bank  at  the  rale  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  accounts  closed  during 
the  year.  On  accounts  current  at  the  close  of  a  year  a  higher  rate  was 
formerly  allowed ;  this  latter  was  fixed  at  3^  per  cent.  Both  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  New  South  Wales  Savings  Bank 
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suiriB  of  la.  and  »Dy  multiple  of  that  amount  may  be  deposited ;  bat 
with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  and  friendly 
societies  deposits  exceeding  ^200  do  not  bejir  interest  on  such  excess. 
The  bulk  of  the  deposits  over  X200  probably  belongs  to  iuatitutions  of 
the  classes  mentioned. 

During  the  year  1900  there  was  an  increase  of  21,817  in  the  number 
of  depottitoru  in  the  savings  banks,  and  of  £831,948  in  the  amount  (f  the 
deposits.  This  increase  belonged  almost  wholly  to  the  Post  Office  Bank 
as  far  as  the  amount  ia  concerned,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  banks  waa  over  five  times  that  in  the 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  By  comparing  the  annual  figures 
giving  the  amount  deposited  per  inhabitant,  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
be  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
depositors  at  the  close  of  the  lost  three  years  and  the  amonnts  to  thdr 
credit  were  as  follow  : — 


Bulla. 

1S08.             1             ISM.             1             i»oa 

SaviDgB  Back  of 

New  South  Waloa 
Post  Office  Bulks... 

No. 
78.813 
163,552 

£ 
4,454,875 
5,02fi,O69 

No. 
81.300 
170,626 

£ 
4,584,399 
5.486,035 

No. 
84.629 
198,014 

£ 
4,835,760 
6.0*5.622 

Total 

212,365 

9,4S0,9M 

260,826 

10,069,434 

282,643 

10,901,382 

Registered  Coupanibs. 

The  Land,  Building,  Investment,  and  Trading  Companies  established 
with  the  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1874  ;  Benefit  Building,  In\fst- 
ment,  Co-operative,  and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mntaal 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members  only,  may  beregistered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1S73 ;  and  Mining  Companies  in 
which  the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  under  the  No-liability  Mining 
Companies'  Act  of  1896. 

The  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act  are  so  framed  that  they  are 
applicable  to  nearly  all  classes  of  (inanciai  institutions,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  carried  on  under  special  Acts.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  there  appeared  to  be  about 
675  companies  whose  registration  held  good  at  the  middle  of  1901,  but 
it  is  believed  that  in  this  number  ai-e  included  some  companies  which 
have  really  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and  legal  steps 
required  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

Registered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with 
a  periodical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward 
to  the  Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the 
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transactions  of  the  capital  account.  Besides  this,  companies  registered 
subsequent  to  the  year  1879,  receiving  money  on  deposit  within  the 
state,  are  required  to  furnish  quarterly  Btatements  of  the  average  assets 
snd  liabilities  of  their  local  business  in  the  same  manner  as  banking  com- 
panies. Of  the  675  companies  in  operation  at  the  middle  of  1901,  only 
16  were  returned  as  receiving  money  on  deposit,  in  addition  to  one 
company  registered  under  the  Victorian  Act ;  the  remaining  companies, 
irith  an  exception  here  and  there,  conduct  their  business  on  the  sub- 
scribed espial  alone.  The  675  companies  referred  to  above  are  ex- 
clusive of  5  companies  registered  under  Rection  8,  the  liability  of 
members  being  limited  by  guarantee ;  2  companies  with  unlimited 
liability,  under  sections  9  and  234  ;  and  17  companies,  not  for  profit, 
registered  under  section  54. 

The  registrations  under  the  Companies'  Act  for  the  five  years  ended 
1900  "were:— 


1^ 

-■ 

las. 

■■»• 

1900. 

_-l-.-J 

71 

as 
It 

88 

49 

IS 

1,078 

87 

V,si8 

nrtaln  Com 

In  the  numberof  companies  shown  in  the  above  table  as  woundup  are 
included  several  defunct  companies  which  have  been  reconstructed,  and 
in  the  number  shown  as  having  become  defunct  durii^  the  same  period 
are  included  many  which  ceased  operations  in  previous  years  without 
notifying  the  Begistrar  at  the  proper  time;  still,  after  making  all 
necessary  allowances  on  these  points,  the  five  years  mentioned  show  an 
unusually  large  number  of  winding-up  notices. 

During  1890  most  of  the  deposit,  land,  building,  anil  investment  com- 
panies were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Their  dividends 
to  shareholders  were  very  large,  and  the  rates  allowetl  on  deposits  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to 
be  resisted  by  a  section  of  the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were 
placed  in  these  institutions  with  the  utmost  contideiice  ]ihat  they  would 
be  available  when  required.  This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to 
be,  in  many  instances,  unmerited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and 
the  depreciation  of  real  estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  unsound 
institutions  working  on  speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  other 
companies  that  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles.  In  August, 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  payment,  and  they 
were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  others,  several  of  which  were 
placed  in  liquidation ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  existing 
institutions  are  now  carrying  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of 
the   Joint   Stock    Companies  Arrangement  Act    of    1891,  which  was 
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passed  to  afford  relief  to  6onn /tie  inatitutiona  which,  tbrougli  no  fault  of 
their  own,  became  embarraaaed.  This  Act  expired  ou  let  Jauuary,  1896, 
but  Parlianient  extended  its  operatioos  until  the  Ist  Jaau&ry,  1 899. 

The  liabilities,  aiwetH,  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  seventeen  deposit 
companiee,  for  the  quarter  ended  June,  1901,  were  as  follow  : — 


Ual>IUtia<eic1u^reiX 
LUbilili»loKto«b(,lden!). 

1 

l' 

Dmctitt.       'uil'L.       ToUJ. 

Property. 

Other 

-r 

,..-™...,. 

■" 

1.013,240 

He,t>38 

883,507 

£ 
Mi,OW 

».B1,T«1 

T*)W 

l" 

eBi.ow  1    »<«.782 

i,m,m 

!;.0M,2S6 

8,«»,8M 

6.IM.0M    3.TJWW 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit  companiea  fell  may  for  the 
most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short 
periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  however, 
many  so-called  building  societieii  indulged  in  ^>eou]ative  land  pur- 
chases, and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  payments 
over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among 
the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
for  in  many  coses  the  purchasers,  after  paying  a  few  instalments  toa'atd 
the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the  companies,  whose 
anticipated  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionary,  and  whose  dividends 
were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely  taken 
from  the  deposits. 

Brnefit  Building  and  Investkent  SociEriEe. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societiea  Act  of  1873, 
any  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  intoaBenefitBuildingaud 
Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to 
enable  members  to  erect  aud  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  which  must  be 
secur<;d  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  shares  has 
been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are 
established  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing 
members,  aud  their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscrip- 
tions. There  were,  however,  10  institutions  in  1900  receiving  money 
on  deposit  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  vis 
£283,690.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment 
Societies  which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
numbered  135,  of  which  only  37  were  in  0[)eration  at  that  date.  Of  the 
other  institutions,  aome  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Terminating 
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Societies  ;  others  had  become  Limited  Companies  under  the  Companiea 
Act,  and  conaequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act; 
and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 

R«tam8  have  been  received  from  the  37  institutions  operating.  The 
liabilities  and  assets,  etc.,  of  these  37  societies  at  the  date  of  theii  latest 
balance-sheets  were  as  follow  : — 


UibUitltatokwahoidun). 

inetM. 

■~"""  jl 

Dtpodta. 

OUWT 

,^. 

"»->»|  a'SS  1   »*^ 

OoDttn- 

KZ 

Stur-BowkMt  

e 

4,M0 
lfll,9«T 

a,oa  \   28,012 

*,9M    1  m,33J 

a,eat  \  m.sse 

is 

»i7,m9 

SS.«K 

88.678 
S7S.Ra 

.'« 

BuUdliJ  ml  iiiV^ 
Uod.    BnUdlnt,  uwl 

i»7,m 

IT 

tSS,«W  1      SS,SIt    1   319,0SB 

TM,(K9 

B6,18& 

8y,8H  j   WO,WT 

The  amount  of  paid-up  capital  aud  contingency  funds  shown  i 
exclusive  of  a  net  amount  of  ^43,487  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
account. 

CO-OPKBATIVB  TkADINO  AHD  INDDSTBIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Particulars  of  these  societies  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume- 
dealing  with  Employment  and  Production. 

Ko-Li ABILITY  Mining  Companies. 
Under  the  No-Liability  Mining  Companies'  Act  of  1S06,  which- 
repeated  the  1881  Act,  shareholders  in  any  mining  company  registered 
under  the  Act  are  not  liable  to  be  sued  for  calls  or  contributions,  but- 
they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  dividends  on  shares  upon  which  a  cati 
is  due  and  unpaid ;  if  calls  are  made,  and  not  paid  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  payment,  the  aharea. 
are  forfeited.  Companies  registered  under  this  Act  are  also  subject  to- 
certain  provisionsof  the  Companies' Act  of  1874.  The  total  registrationa 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  numbered  only  591  -  it  would  therefore 
appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  registration  fees,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  not  very  largely  made  use  ot  The  registrations  during  the 
last  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
189S... 


Reriitnttodl. 
...        76 
43 
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ToTAi  I>*posiTB  III  Banks  and  Invbbtmbnt  CoMTAims. 

The  amoant  of  depeaite  at  tiw  end  oE  e«ch  of  the  last  ten  yoan  in  the 
Banks  of  Issue,  the  SaTingi  Banks,  and  tita  Building  and  InTtstment 
Oompaniee  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  iuoreaae  daring  dM 
first  font  years  waa  rapid,  not  only  ab8(^at«ly,  bot  also  aa  oetnpand 
irith  the  increase  in  population ;  but  in  tbe  couree  of  the  last  four 
yean  the  amount  per  head  has  fallen  oonsiderablj.  During  the  period 
of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  t&bte,  the  deposits  fluctuated  between 
^43,597,314  and  .£44,303,066,  the  r«t«  per  head  being  £32  14b.  3d.  in 
1900  as  compared  with  £3S  3s.  6d.  in  1891.     The  a  '  ' 

bead  on  Slst  December  of  each  year  vaa  as  follows : — 


DwoMi. 

Ytw. 

bBuki 

'°i£S^ 

Vottl. 

*^r 

1B91 
1S92 
1693 
18M 

J895 
1896 
1897 
1698 
1809 
1900 

£ 
35,659,690 
35,564,192 
32,141,950 
29,792,793 
30,629,257 
29,835,916 
29,606.735 
29,832,711 
31,428,«» 
3Z,m50I 

£ 
5,342,136 
fi,7M,081 
6,635,758 
7,217,009 
8,073,675 
8,522.623 
0,136,793 
0,480,944 
10,0«9,4,'M 
10.001,382 

£ 
2,605,489 
2,08%  223 
1,616,667 
1,83S,&4» 
1,28(K01« 
1,335,416 
1,078,806 
1.087,096 
1,182,306 
1,167,083 

£ 
43,597,314 
43,362,406 
40,194,284 
3S.8«,3>3 
30,9M,84S 
39,693,935 
30,822,224 
40,420,750 
4e,«»,7M 
44,302,066 

£    a   d. 
38    3    • 
36  16    8 
33     8    2 
SI  U    3 

ai  10  6 

28  17    7 
30  17    3 

30  IS  11 

31  10    4 

32  14    1 

The  depoMta  in  investment  and  building  companies  for  the  seven  yean 
from  1894  to  1900  are  includre  of  the  amounts  depOGited  ia  bcoiefit, 
building,  and  investment  Hocieties  roistered  under  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  viz.  :— £564,729  in  1694,  £473,880  in  1895,  £424,292  in  1896, 
£319,335  in  1897,  £306,492  in  1898,  £299,604  in  1899,  and  £383,690 
in  1900.     Similar  information  for  years  prior  to  1694  is  not  available. 

Trade  Makks. 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  r^pstration  of  trade 
marks  and  for  the  prevention  of  Uie  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise. 
During  the  thirty-six  years  Uie  Act  has  been  in  force,  7,586  trade  marks, 
or  an  average  of  210  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  tbe  average  of 
the  last  few  yeara  being  considerably  in  excess  ot  that  for  the  whole 
period.  The  more  ci^eful  discrimination  now  exercised  with  regard 
tb  the  designs  submitted  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  die  Act  into 
greater  favonr.    The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  does  not  confer  any 
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patent  righta,  but  aoU  m  &  commercUl  safegaard  and  as  a. 
ment  to  manufkotaren  to  produce  goods  of  a  saperior  qnality . 

The  goods  or  tnaDufaoturea  Tkich  may  be  protected  by  trade  marks 
ore  duaified  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  efficient  r^;>stration  into  fifty  main 
^Tiaioiia;  tbe  fees,  however,  are  the  same  iar  each  dass.  The  tnuis- 
I  uoder  the  Act  aod  the  fees  reoedved  daring  each  o£  the  five 
'  i  1900  were  at  follow  :— 


Applicadcnu  for  tnde  ma^B... 

New  trade  Durki  EtBoted 

TndaroadntnuiuerTad 

„         refo  Bed  and  withdrawn 
Ainonnt  of  (ee*  Tsceired  


The  figures  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  regJstratioBS  of  local 
mknnfactarers,  as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the 
state  if  not  registered  locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  state,  aa  an  application  for  registration  costs  three 
gnineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trade  mark  one  guinea;  no  charges 
are,  however,  made  for  appUcnAious  withdrawn  or  refused.  The  fees 
ooUected  during  1900  amounted  to  £1,365,  or  £330  more  than  those 
received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


Mo!iK<  Ordkrs  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  three  constituting  one  of  the 
anb-departments  administered  by  the  Postmaster-Cteneral.  TJndw  the 
money  order  system  money  may  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  where  an  office  is  open  to  any  pM^  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  orders  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  of  payment  or  throng 
intermediary  a^ncies,  all  places  within  New  South  Walea  or  the 
neighbouring  states  being  dealt  with  direct,  while  to  places  outside 
Australia  ibe  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the  postal  Bot« 
system  exchanges  are  efiected  between  this  state  and  Victoria, 
Qaeeusland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  but  its  original  object  was 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  £1  and  under  to  jJaces 
within  Uie  state.  Aa  regards  small  remittances  within  the  stat^ 
the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  the  same 
ground ;  but  aa  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  bvour 
of  tbe  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  ^stem  will 
be  almost  entirely  cimfined  to  business  of  more  than  £1. 
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reniittancee  of  thia  kind  are  received  from  Western  Australia,  Queens- 
l&nd,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

IntwdinNtwaoWhWilw.  DmirD  oo  Nev  Sooth  Wiln. 


uidpaJdln 
S.S.V. 


1894 

ISM 
IS96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1,266,691 
:  1,017.003 
985,771 
i  1,016,556 
,  1,000,030 
:  1,062,350 

1,120,804 
,  1,182,554 


341.319  1,677,744  ,  1,233,— 
326,413  1,762,713  1,430,109 
340,194  1.015.885  1,260.839 

2DS,634  '  1,315,637  1  1,016,670  ! 

283,429  .  1,269,200  1  084,509  ' 
294,030  1,313,6!I5  |  1,014,040 

302.820  '■  1,311,850  1  1.011.877 

309,377  I  1,371,727  1,062,816  1 
316.123  1,436,927  1,118,518 

325,413  I  1,507,967  1,178,713 


285,796  ,  1,518,987 


241,352 
262.726 
413,480 
409,647 


,739,812 
,566,238 
,257,922 
,247.236 
,427,620 
.421,524 
,432.373 
,.496,602 
,641.536 


The  system  of  postal  notes  has  naturally  caused  a  reduction  of 
money-order  business,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  and  amount  of  transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  Is 
visible  in  almoet  every  form  of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those 
countries  to  which  money  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  orders  forwarded  to  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  J  to  1 
per  cent.,  and  a  similar  allowance  is  made  to  the  state  by  countries 
doing  ft  return  business.  The  amounts  paid  and  received  by  the  state 
on  tltia  account  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


r*M. 

P«ld. 

£ 

1601 

3,171 

3,464 

189S 

2,392 

2,066 

1.688 

1,445 

1895 

1,771 

1,537 

1896 

1,812 

1897 

1,890 

2.290 

1898 

1,901 

2,076 

1899 

1.925 

1,964 

1900 

1,080 

2.031 

Money  orders  drawn  on  places  within  Australasia  are  limited  to  £20, 
the  commission  ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.  for  local  orders,  and  from  6d. 
to  4s.  for  orders  on  the  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
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and  Kew  ZeH.Iaad.  On  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  Qermanj,  ItaJy,  kbA 
the  United  States,  the  maximum  sum  for  which  an  order  laay  be 
obtained  is  also  £20,  and  the  charges  6d.  per  £,  or  fraction  thereof ; 
while  on  tdl  other  countries  the  limit  is  fixed  at  £10,  and  the  commia- 
sioti  at  6d.  per  £,  or  fraction  thereof.  The  total  amonnt  of  commission 
collected  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  190O 
is  giTen  below,  and  against  this  amount  is  placed  the  excess  of  paymeats 
over  receipts  down  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


TBK-. 

neeind. 

MatlVmsiitito 
OtbarCmmttle*. 

VelOiaeMOBM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

W,I83 

•293 

19,491 

IBK 

19,309 

326 

18,988 

19,038 

S26 

1S,S13 

16,828 

44ft 

16,883 

189S 

14.863 

234 

14,629 

1896 

16,2J2 

•514 

16,7« 

18»7 

15,133 

■400 

15,533 

1898 

16,110 

■174 

15,284 

1899 

15,874 

■30 

16,»]3 

16,296 

•51 

16,347 

*  Nat  noalpti  trora  other  cm 

yo  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  en 
all  wders  issned  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orden 
of  £2  and  upwards,  issued  elsewhere,  paid  in  the  state. 

Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  Soutii  Wales  on  Uie  Ist 
October,  1893,  under  tlie  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legi^atan. 
1%e  transactions  during  1900  were  as  follow  : — 


bnaliiiNtnrScnUiWile.. 

Dnwnnn- 

OtberStMc*. 

i0fc«d.toi6fc  ',',     ::::::;: 

£      a.  d. 

■KS  ! 

m'.vn  0  0 

6,lffi    1     0 

V    M,m  0  0 

<     •■  d. 
183,077    9   0 

ToUl  £ 

4S!,08T    1    0 

2e,39«  K  11 

«8.«S  W  11 

Dnwn  on  I4«»  &01M1  Widcs. 

Isauedto- 

._ 

Kl  to  ta  «d.  incliulTe     

^*5A,^  ;:     :::::::: 

£      kL  1       £      ..   d. 
l.TH    *     0  1   1,6*6  IS     0 
3.4S8  17    S  ,  3,030  10   0 
1,161  U     0  .   l,flS6     0     e 

'•'«  IB  iS  1  ''m  18  I 

£     a.  d. 

607   a  fl 

700    0    0 

£    I  d. 

ill! 

41T    0    0 

£     a.  A 

7,4«a  t  t 
i.mu  » 
11,018  0  0 

ToW  £ 

ii,»r  s  4  ]  e,8aB  e  a 

!,!0S14    S 

I,OM  IT   B 

S6,»«1W   * 
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Ho  nfimiiiiiw'iiii  ifl  paid  bj  one  state  to  anotlier  in  re^»ect  of  notes 
obtained  tot  ititerat»te  ftsa,  bnt  pooiMbk^  is  charged  both  by  the  state 
in  wbioh  a  note  is  iasued  and  by  that  in  whidi  it  is  cashed.  The 
poandage  collected  in  New  South  Wake  daring  the  last  quarter  of  1893 
ma  £5i9;  dnriBg  the  year  1891,  £3,878;  during  1895,  £6,317; 
daring  1896,  £7,839;  during  1897,  £9,092;  during  1898,  £10,099; 
daring  1899,  £10,966  ;  and  during  1900,  £11,850.  The  notes  rai^ 
in  Talue  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and  the  poundage  payable  thereon  varies 
from  Id.  to  4d.,  according  to  tiie  following  scale : — 


Tila>  Dt  note. 

^~-^ 

VklMof  iwIb. 

Pomdiee. 

1.   d. 

■.  d. 

d. 

1     0 

6    0 

2 

1     6 

7    6 

2 

2    0 

to  0 

S 

2    6 

IS    0 

s 

3    0 

20    0 

i 

4    0 

Ltsdraitce. 

There  are  no  Acts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  regulating 
die  business  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  lo^  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business  are  either  incorporated  under  special 
Acts  or  luider  the  Companies  Act  As  the  law  does  not  require  the 
publication  of  returns  of  the  businesa  transacted  within  the  state,  it 
is  not  customary  for  companies  to  discloee  tiiis  information.  The  only 
figures  available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  their  whole  business  ; 
bat  the  oaees  are  few  in  which  a  staiement  of  tiie  whole  bnaness  of  a 
oompany  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
inconTenienoe  ariaing  o«t  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  insurance 
baa  been  the  sulgect  of  «>m|rfBint  by  alt  eompoinee  seeking  to  transact 
basinees  on  Bound  Hues,  especially  those  companies  engaged  in  life 
inasranoe.  No  deposit  or  otfier  guarantee  of  genuineness  is  required, 
and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  Ule  office,  the  business  traoeacted 
being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  whidi  the  credulity  of  the  public 
may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fire  companies  are  not  so  great 
as  for  life  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  iuvariably  for  short 
periods ;  bnt  tltey  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  q>eedy  remedy. 
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There  were  seventy-five  companies  operating  in  the  state  daring  1900; 
of  these,  only  ten  were  local  institutions.  In  addition  to  thoK,  there 
were  two  Underwriters'  Associations,  which  do  not,  however,  take  anj 
risks.     The  number  doing  each  class  of  business  was  as  follows : — 


Ha«]  Office. 

CliH  ot  BiulnM. 

lnoU.« 

sw 

New  South 

Oatside 

,»i 

Life  only 

6 

6 

J 

„ 

£ 

FlHonlj 

S 

12 

16 

«,!»,«« 

MSWM 

Fii«uidLil« 

10 

* 

* 

* 

nn,  LUe,  Marine,  utd  Aaddent.. 

WVM 

Fin,  Ufa,  uid  Huin«    

t 

1,1J7.«» 

Fite,  MirinB,  »Bd  aui.i«il«    .... 

i 

IftlSl 

1 

i!s,an 

Fin.     Marine,      Accident,      iind 

Accident  indGuumtee    

> 

in,«B 

The  life  assurance  efiected  by  the  "  Fire  and  Life  "  offices  forms  s 
very  small  proportion  of  their  total  business. 


FiBE  Insdkance. 

The  amount  of  the  net  ri^s  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
under  the  15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  requires 
each  company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  »t 
risk  on  the  preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  leas  the  sum 
re-insured  with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This 
information,  however,  is  for  sasessment  purposes  only,  the  companies 
being  obliged  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by  each  being  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  net  lisks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
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1900  was  £8,500,  and  the  total  contributiona  tabe  levied  for  1901  are 
£9,400,  from  42  companies.  The  net  risk  in  the  metropolitan  area  held 
b;  each  company  on  the  Slet  December,  1900,  was  as  follows  : — 


MiHnc  ot  Compuijr. 


s  uul  Fin  Inn 
Citj     Uututtl    fin    Ini 


uo,sie 

i,2se,ooo 

!.*TS,872 
8,7T7,IS7 


(Lid.)  .... 

ImperU  liuni 

dinXUd.) 


Uon  Fin  Ins 


Llmpool  uKl  LoDdm  u» 
Inanwce  Co 

LiiKlODaudtAiiiaihirennli 
Co.     

LoodoD  Atmannot  Gorporatloi 

XitnlebuiK   Fir-    " 

UoKdebont 

MwichMtor  Fin 

KtnwitUe  If uliul  InHinoccCo.CLd.) 


e    Co.   ot 


8,T14,W» 


Natioul  Fin  uid  Muina  Ininnnoa 
Co.o(N.Z. 

Nctherlwili  Indift  Sen  *nd  Fin  In' 
ninncsCo. 

Now  Zoiluid  Iniurui™  tXi. 

North  Britiih  and  UennaCUe  In- 
ninnosCo 

North  QueePBlHid  Iniimnce  Co. 
(LW.) 

NorthBrn  Anuruoe  Compuiy    

NorwIchUnlanFlrelDsunnM  Society 

Piilatlna  Iiuumnce  CompuT(Lbl.) 

l^Ginii  AfHirmnce  Co.  o(  Ltuidan 

Ho^l  InBOnncn  Co.   

Ito^al  ddunge  AHunnce  Cocpor- 

ScoUldi   UnioD'ua'NBtl'iHU 

■unnoeCo.  

South  Brltiih  Fire  dnd  lUrii 

Stuidud  Hre  uM  Uirlns  [nsuranoe 
Co.olN.Z. 

RtateFiKlinui«iiceCD.(Ltd.)  .... 

Snn  Iniunuiixi  uaiceat  London  — 

United  luuimnce  Co.  (Ltd.) 

United  Aiutrkliu  Uutiwl  Fire  In 
■nnticg  Co.  <Ud.) 

VLetortft  luunnce  Co.  (Ltd-)  ..... 


eso,9ie 


aa,4iT,« 


In  cases  where  insurances  cannot  be  effected  in  New  South  Wales 
there  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  by 
which  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  assessment  due  to  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  is  paid  by  the  insured.  No  risks  of  this  kind  were  in 
force  at  the  close  of  1897  or  1898,  but  at  the  end  of  1896  the  insurances 
on  local  properties  held  outside  the  state  amounted  to  £200,260, 

The  declared  amount  of  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  district  since 
the  Fire  Brigades  Act  came  into  force  was  as  undemoted.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  31st  December  in  each  year  : — 

1884  £36,«91,(X)0  1893 59,84<,701 

1883  41,631.582         1894 59.340,096 

1886  46,253,370         1895 69,730,282 

1887  49,209,39fl         1896 59.907,953 

1888  53.583.000         1897 60.426,170 

1380  67,148,388         I8S3 61,861,909 

1890  58,?07.IS.t         1899 , 63,689,331 

tS91  68,415.943         1900... 66,427,648 

1892  £ei,185,;i5 
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Tke  number  cpf  firea  wliioh  oooorred  w  th«  m«tr^>^ltMi  dintrict 
daring  tbe  year  1900  was  398,  wbidi  may  be  rtliwifirii  »a  fdOom, 
socordinx  to  t^  damage  dcme  : — 

Slight  ilainmge      *  Sn 

3enoas  dun*ge  13 

Total  deatructioa 2S 

Bendes  these,  there  were  85  chimney  fiiea,  &nd  82  false  olarma 

Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed,  18  were  insured  and  10  were  nob 
insured.  Of  those  in  which  serious  damage  was  effected,  12  were  insured 
and  I  not  iasured  j  while  of  those  coming  under  the  head  of  aUgbtJj 
damaged,  142  were  insured,  165  not  insured,  and  in  50  instanoee  the 
insurance  was  unknown ;  so  that  it  would  appear  the  total  nUBber  of 
insurances  was  172,  as  against  176  non-insurances,  or  49  per  cenL  of  ttte 
wiiole  number  for  which  infermation  is  available.  The  perouitage  jost 
giren  must  be  taken  with  qualification,  as  the  premises  and  the  pn^iertf 
therein  contained  frequency  belong  to  different  persons,  mmI  in  orJer  to 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  insuimnoe  is  practised  It  woidd  be  nooeamtj 
to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances  the  double  insurance  was  effected. 
In  the  returns  above  given  a  property  is  considered  insured  if  the 
premises  be  covered  and  the  contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  a  also 
the  case.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  liable  insured  premises  are 
to  receive  serious  damage  than  those  uninsured.  This  is  a  mattv, 
however,  belonging  rather  to  the  ethics  of  ineorance  than  to  statis  ' 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  oocurred  in  the  n 
poHtan  area  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


T«t. 

dunwe. 

1891 

27 

1892 

270 

21 

23 

314 

1893 

216 

23 

25 

2se 

ISM 

206 

23 

41 

270 

1695 

299 

W 

48 

S67 

1896 

2S0 

27 

34 

SBl 

1S97 

384 

2S 

4^ 

449 

31 

422 

1899 

478 

16 

27 

620 

1900 

367 

IS 

28 

398 

Under  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguoOB 
clause  in  the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consider  them- 
selves called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  country  Boards,  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  hare  not  taken 
any  steps  to  come  under  the  Act  further  than  being  gazetted.  The 
country  districts  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  companies,  a  return  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table.  Full  particulars,  similar  to 
those  given  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  obttuned,  and  until 
the  Act  is  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  suburbs  correct  returns 
will  not  be  available, 
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The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  metro- 
politan and  coantry  districts,  and  the  number  of  fires  attended  daring 
1900,  were  as  stated  below  :— 


AoCiaa    II«  Id 


MetTopolitMi  Fire  Brigade- 
No.  1,  Head-qiurtcrB... 
Ko.  2,  George-rt.  Wwt 
No,  3,  G«orge-Bt.  Northi 
No.  4.  Darl&ighurat  .    ' 

No.  6,  Newtovn 

No.  6,  Nortb  Sydney, 
No.  7,  MarrickviUe  . 
No.  8,  Alexutdria  .... 
No.  9.  WoolUhm  .... 

No.  10,  Kedfem 

No.  11,  PaddiDgbm  . 
A>xiU»ry  Fire««B  - 

Uetrapoliti     "  ' 
Aahfield 


Qlebe 

Qmiville. 

HorrtviUa    

Kogatah  

Leiohhardt 

Liverpool 

M«»ly 

North  Botany.. 


RiohiiKnul 
Rookdal*  ... 
Rookwood  . 
Waterloo  ... 
Wavorley  .. 
Wfllonjjhby 
Goimtrf  Com) 


Alburjf 

Armidale 

Balranald     

Batbnrrt  

Boorke 

Bowral 

Biaidwood  

BrokcoHill 

Camden    

CvTtnxtOD  

Condobolin  

Coonamble  

Cootamnndra  .. 


;iiS 


Conntry  Companie* — ctd. 

Beniliqain 

Uubbo  

Forbes 

Olen  lanee  

Ooalbam  (2  atationa) . . 
Grafton  (2  rtatioM)  . 
Hamilton  ............  . 

Hay 

bbngton 

lAmbton 

Idoibton,  New    

Lianon 

Lithsow   

Maittand,  Eart    

Maitknd,  West 

Merewether 

Minmi  

MorpeUi 

MoaVala 

Mndgee    

Narrand«ta 

Nawcaatle,aty 

Newoartle,  Central  . 
NewcMtKWert    .... 

Market  '.'.'."1".'.'.'.!'.!!'!!! 
PlattafaBig  ft  Wallasnd 

Qneanbe^in 

Singleton 

Stockton 

TamwoTtb    

Tana 

Tenterfieid  , 

Tighe'iHill 

Wagga  Wam(a  .... 
Waratah  and  Mayfield. 

Wentworth 

Wickham 

WoUongong 
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Life  Aasn  range. 


Life  aasuniDce,  in  common^with  other  forma  of  financial  business, 
received  a  severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  efiecte  of 
which  it  is  only  now  recovering.  Prior  to  the  year  named  all  forma 
of  life  business  showed  great  expansion;  during  1894  and  1S95  this 
gave  place  to  a  stru^e  to  maintain  the  position  already  acquired;  but 
since  1896  a  decided  improvement  in  business  has  been  experienced. 
The  falling  off  after  the  financial  crisis  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  The 
sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the  locking-up  of  deposits  in  banks  drove 
many  of  the  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  policies, 
and  borrowing  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  towards  the  surrenderof 
the  policy  on  the  security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.  The  business 
of  the  last  half  of  1893  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect 
abnormal ;  for  It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  tables  given  below 
that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies  together,  the  surrenders  and 
forfeitures  actually  exceeded  the  new  business  obtained.  In  dealing 
with  the  contraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  good  many  of  the  old  policies  are  now  falling  in,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  field  from  which  new  policies  are  obtained  is  sensibly  narrow- 
ing, as  the  Australian  states  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  for  many 
years,  while  the  insurable  element  of  four  and  a  half  million  people 
cannot  be  said  to  be  large.  Of  late  years,  however,  sundry  new  forms 
of  insurance  have  been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this  way 
more  readily  to  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seems  to  have  set 
in. 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existence 
in  every  state  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  no  two  states  having  precisely  the  same  la*.  During  1863 
an  Act  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  life 
insurance,  but  its  provisions  in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  of 
business. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circu- 
lated by  the  companies  themselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statwnents 
do  not  allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from 
that  done  elsewhere.  During  1900  there  were  fourteen  institutions 
operating  in  the  state.  Of  these,  five  were  local,  five  had  their  head 
offices  in  Victoria,  one  in  Queensland,  and  three  in  the  United  States. 
The  volume  of  the  local  business  of  those  last  mentioned  proportionately 
to  the  total  is,  however,  so  small  that  returns  retnting  to  the  American 
offices  have  been  omitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except  where 
their  local  business  can  be  stated.  Early  in  1898  two  of  the  Victorian 
Institutions  amalgamated.  Fourteen  companies,  uniting  life  with  other 
classes  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with  one 
exception  their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  the  state  are  unimportant 
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Of  the  eleven  Australasian  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  were 
incorporated  uuder  special  Acts ;  nad  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Limited),  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  Standard  Life  Association  (Limited)  were  registered  tinder  the 
Companies  Act,  the  first-named  in  1879,  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance 
Company  (Limited)  in  1886,  and  the  Standard  Life  Association 
(Limited)  in  1899.  Of  the  remaining  institutions  five  were  incorporated 
in  Victoria  and  one  in  Queensland. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the 
varions  societies  were  as  follow  : — 


1 

1 

o( 
Viluuion. 

DM*. 

LllSuitl'.' 

Total 
AxetB. 

Had  Oflloe  in  He*  South  VImim- 

PercenL 

M 

£ 

AustnliuiHutualProiidaitSccMr 

im 

3H') 

SI  Den.,  low 

1«,S7S.1B0 

17.W8.878 

llDti»]    Uh   AwdoUoD   ot  Alu. 

wee 

*  to) 

S\  D«c.,  IBBS 

1,SS1,9»0 

1,872,331 

(liniitBl). 

w. 

*  <o 

SI  Dec,  1900 

iM.ses 

m,«a 

atlicni'  LUe  Anuruice  Compu)' 

ISM 

HW 

SI  D«.,  1900 

S5S,«05 

387,688 

Tb*  StAndud  Ula  Asoowtlon  (Ltil.) 

ISM 

-(9) 

i 

iG,e30 

H(«IOm«ln%1c>arii- 

pony. 

1S«2 

SJC) 

Sineo.,1897 

2TS.8ST 

IM2,S0a 

Au«nUji»(U«>lUd). 

1S« 

*  (0 

308epl.,189S 

i,H5,TIS 

5,836,357 

■uniKC  Society  (Limited^ 

1871 

mi) 

31  Oct.,  1890 

i.sii.Boa 

1,879,276 

S<id«lj{Uiult«l^ 

m* 

SI  «    Iq) 

SI  D«.,  isao 

e.OTi,fi;B 

2.S01.8SS 

ml  UuUul  Ule  Ahotukc  Soui. 

im 

siw 

SO  Sept..  1900 

•!S1,1« 

I299.7B1 

uiaCompanr  (Limited). 

ISM 

..w 

t 

1 

2i.n6 

•  Oldlnary  b™ 


Anniui.    (0  Triennial,    (g)  (tulnqucnnUI. 

I  nl  whlcti  annat  be  dlaJngulstaed.         I  No  Inlormition  av^lible. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonusee,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuations,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Seven  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is 
termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed" — that  is,  proprietary  companies 
dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders  ;  while  three  of  the  institutions 
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rIso  tranaaot  indiutrial  buaineeB,  ajid  one  ccMnputy,  the  AnstraJun 
Alliance  ABaiirance  Company,  ooiMluctA  fire  and  ntarine  iosunuMK 
MoBt  of  the  offices  havo  rapreeentatdves  in  all  the  ConunoDwealtli  Statn 
and  N^ew  Zealand,  and  three  inatitutiona  have  extended  thair  t^ieraldaaH 
to  London,  and  one  alao  to  Soatb  Africa. 

The  fcdlowing  table  givea  the  polioes  in  toroe  and  the  sons  acanged 
in  eaeh  aociety  at  tibe  oloae  of  1900  ;  the  item  "  Sams  aaaared  "  —m 
the  snms  payable,  exclusive  <£  revendonary  bonosea,  at  death,  or  no 
attuning  a  certain  age  or  at  death  before  that  t^  :— 


AntiaUui  Ilntiul  Provident  Sodcty 

Hittul  Ltfs  Amotetlon  of  Antealula  ... 
<XtT  Mntui]  LHa  Awarmnoe  Sodetr  (Ltd.). 
atlHa*'  Ulo  Amumnoe  Compu)'  (Ltd)  . . . 

Tb«  Btudud  urs  AnocitUoo  (Ud.) 

Aiulnllu  AlUuMK  Ahiuum  Oomtaay    , 
fe  AHDoUtl«o  ol  Attitnl- 


li*  (Ltd.)  . 


>■  Fund   Ute  i 


Soiietj(Ud. 
OolcnblUatiu]  LSltAHunuioaSodgQIUd. 
tAwtnlulin     TempciuM     UK!    0«n«ral 

lintiul  Ufe  AHinnce  SocMj  (Ud.) 


*T,VOB.T» 

i.tNjet 


<i,m,K» 

4W,T4I 
M,tM 

iu,ue 


TU,U3 


i.no.ni 

S,T8T.MS 


•December,  1S99. 


t0rd<ui7Brurh(u 


The  following  table  Ebows  the  buaineBS  in  force  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisia,  the  year  following  the 
crisis,  and  at  the  close  of  1900.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Tolmne  t£ 
assurances  decreased  in  nearly  every  society  from  1892  to  1894,  mad  the 
results  as  disc1us«d  by  the  fiRurea  afiord  another  striking  instance  oF  tte 
widespread  distrras  followiug  the  events  of  1893.  Dining  1898, 
however,  most  of  the  societies  exhibited  a  considNwble  isiprtveiQest 
in  their  business.     The  Mutnal  Anurance  Society  ot  YictcHua  (Limited) 
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WH  amalfiainated  with  the  National  Mnttud  Lif«  Associalion  of  Anstral- 
ui»  (I^Duted)  from  Ist  Jannarjr,  1697. 


laaz. 

m.        1 

£ 

38,8S8,2S3 

4.430.668 

719,989 

429.0S4 

£ 

38,510.130 

4,166,308 

778,946 

845,984 

788,987 

W5.46J 

0.4T9.001 
3,865,517 

6.338.6B9 
3,332.312 

4,»»,075 

4,58S,B6S 

».827,028 

10,58^271 

827,066 

812J70 

4.33B,«29 

I,107,2SS 
1.8SS.76S 

l,C53,462 
1.665.068 

AnatraUui  Mutual  Prorideiit  Sociatj 
Hvtaal  LJfe  JkamtoMtioa  «t  AtwtnJMi 
Cl^  HntDAl  life  AMoruoa  Sooiety  (Ltd.). 
CituMi*'  Life  AManwM  Comimiiy  (Ltd.)... 
TIm  SbHulard  Life  AtMoiktioti  (Ltd.) 


47,706.785 
5,179,578 
,274,166 


Nrntjooal  Hntoal  lif*  AufKutiaa 

torU  (l.td.1.     

Jintiul  Aaanrann  Society  of  Victeria  (Ltd. ) 
AustraiJaLn   Widows'  Fund  Lifa   ilwiiiiiiiiin 

Society  (Ud.) 

Cdlcmikl    Mntoal    Life   Aaonuio*   Society 

(Ltd) 

Aiutralasiui     Teatptnaoe    and     GeDeral 

Uutokl  Life  Aounuiae  Sodet^  (Ltd.)... 
Aiutralian    HetTWM^taa    Life   Aaniraiice 

CompnuT  (Ltd.) 

'Equitable  Life  AeaanHKe  Sooie^  of  the 

Tnited  State* 

*  Mutual  Life  AaBOtauce  Company  of  New 

York 

*  New  York  Life  Inanrance  Compapy  


4.742,674 

10,418,383 


13.571 
H,098.452 


tTovUM. 

Tba  following  table  gives  a  sniumar;  of  the  aew  bufoneu  completed 
danng  the  put  ten  yean  by  tho  eleven  AuBtralian  offices  repreeented  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  assaniDce  and  endowment  policies  Mily  are  dealt 
witli,  as  the  annnitj  transactions  are  unimportant : — 


'"• 

,^ 

AiB«iit,A»c«L 

Tbul. 

A 

T-.L      1^;^ 

1801 
1893 

1883 
ia»4 
1885 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 

Ho. 
39.032 
27.966 
24.488 
25.791 
27,098 
29,611 
30,761 
35,678 
39.434 
42,860 

8,435,673 
7,877.154 
6.019.408 
«.062,4W 
0,384.455 
6.SIW.B67 
6,974,149 
8.479,842 
9.039,315 
9.237.454 

»1 
285 
246 
236 
230 
233 
227 
238 
229 
3I« 

i! 

273,061 
262,«7 
197.088 
202,316 
215,013 
230,896 
240,982 
289.686 
294,476 
321.172 

£    a.   4 
3    4    9 
3    5  10 
3    6    6 
3    6    0 
3    7    4 
3    7    0 
3    9    I 
3    8    4 
3    6    2 
3    0    « 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  sum  assured  was  £216  in  1900, 
compared  with  .£301  in  1891,  while  the  annual  premtnm  for  £100  was 
considerably  larger  than  for  any  of  the  other  years  shown.  It  would 
seem  from  Uiese  two  facts  Ukat  the  depression  of  the  past  six  years  has 
had  the  effect  o(  curtailing  the  insuring  powers  of  the  people;  while 
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the  proportionate  increase  in  the  premium  is  Kcconnted  for  b^  the 
growth  of  the  endowment  asGurasce  baainess.  At  the  present  time 
about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  asaurance  bosineas  is  of  this  description, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  combination  of  investment  with  insurance 
thus  afforded  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  assuring  public  The 
average  sum  assured  per  endowment  policy  is  below  that  of  the  whole 
life  policies,  whOe  the  average  annual  premium  is  higher,  as  many  of 
the  policies  are  for  short  terms.  The  new  assurances  effected  during  the 
year,  less  the  void  business  or  discontinuances,  represent  the  annual 
additions  to  the  sums  assured  ;  this,  or  its  opposite,  is  shown  in  the 
following  comparison  for  the  ten  years  ended  1900 : — 


1891 

8,435,673 

£ 

£ 

1892 

7,977,164 

0,099,772 

1.877.382 

1893 

6,019,408 

8.218,360 

•198.952 

1891 

6,062,494 

6.305,437 

•242,943 

1895 

6,384,456 

5,796,308 

588,147 

1896 

fl.893,567 

5,501,385 

1897 

6,974,149 

6,344.764 

1,629,385 

8,479,842 

5.328,957 

3,150.885 

I8W 

9,039.315 

5,053,752 

3.985,563 

1900 

8,237,454 

5,673.224 

3.594.230 

The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
from  premiums  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
the  accumulated  funds  ;  while  payments  on  account  of  polidee  matured 
and  surrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly 
comprise  the  disburse  menta.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  <d  each 
society  during  1900  were  as  follow  :^ 


Beccdpti. 

"'"'"" 

£ 
8,364.216 
244,076 
80,039 
145,531 
24.993 
24,349 

524,121 

237,019 
406,428 

53.572 

9.432 

£ 
1,409.112 
165,837 
41,741 
69,143 
22,786 
37.330 

382,753 

177,495 
290,701 

45,170 

7,242 

£ 

City  Mutual  Ufa  Assnr&noa  Society  (Ltd.) 

•Citiieni'  Life  AMUrance  Company  (Ltd.)  

18,298 
86.388 

AaatrBlian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

;iiSi 

Colocial  Mutual  Life  AMuraDoe  Society  (Ltd.).. 
•Aastralaaiin  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 

106.734 

2,190 

Total £ 

4,093.376 

2.648,303 

1,446.073 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursemente,  under  the  accepted  h 
for  the  eleven  mstitutiona  were  as  follow : — 


RMxilpU. 

£ 

327,405 

2,498, 948 

87,500 

1,161,696 

17,827 

£ 
1.510,801 

New 

Annuitiaa 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends 

Expenses  

Amount  written  off  toDepre- 
cktioD,  Reserves,  etc.  ... 

Total £ 

54,082 
563,380 

30.264 

Other  Keeeipta  (Beata,  etc).. 

Total £ 

4.093.376 

2.648,303 

In  1894,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  interest 
earned  and  rents  received  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under 
the  head  of  claims,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  during  the  following 
six  years ;  the  excess  to  be  made  good  from  the  other  sources, 
however,  was  small. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  dependent 
oa  the  volume  oE  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  the  one  are 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  force  up  to 
the  year  1894,  the  amount  added  to  the  accnmulated  funds  bad  corres- 
pondingly fallen  off.  During  the  years  1895  to  1900,  however, 
the  additions  to  thn  funds  have  shown  a  considemble  increase.  The 
amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received  thereon,  for  the  ten  years 
ended  with  1900,  were  as  follow  t — 


Awnmultlail  Fundi. 

I=.„ 

art. 

Yi«r. 

Anunnt 

s 

durtiMtrwr. 

n«i%-ed. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

1,380,563 

16,821, 42,^ 

902,774 

6-80 

18,328,668 

991,369 

6-68 

1304 

912,278 

19,240.944 

1,041,529 

5-54 

1895 

1,057,942 

20,298,886 

1,037.477 

5-25 

189S 

996,045 

21.294,931 

1,038,993 

5-00 

189T 

1,191.032 

22,486,1163 

1,04;,660 

4-78 

IMS 

1,168,740 

23.964,709 

1,093,621 

4-74 

1,476,215 

25,130.924 

1.119,526 

4'6» 

1900 

1.445.073 

26,401.025 

1,161.696 

4-51 

The  figures  for  1899  include  the  bus 
Association  (Limited)  to 30th  June,  1900. 
lated  funds  for  1 900  is  exclusive  of  £99,333,  the  Investment  Fluctuation 
Fund  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Limited)  which 
sum  was  included  in  previous  years.  It,  however,  includes  £14,360, 
the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance 
Company  (Ltd.)  at  the  31st  of  August,  1699,  which  was  not  included 
in  the  total  given  for  the  previous  year. 
3  X 
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ASSETS  AND  Liabilities  of  Absdbakcb  Companies. 
The  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  their  liabilities  aod 
assets,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumalated 
funds  and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  returns  are, 
however,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheets  pre- 
pared at  the  date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities 
of  each  institution,  for  the  financial  year  1900,  ai'e  shown  in  tbe 
subjoined  table : — 


|iri 


Aiutnlltui  Mutual  Provident  Soci 
Mutual  Lile  ^wooiiUJan  at  Aiut 

CEty  MutiiiJuie  AnurannSoci 

(Ltd.) 

*C]tl»nt'    Life  ABsarancx  Componj' 


(Ltd.) . 


-tStandanl  Ufe  ABHocliiUon  (LtdO   . . 
JAustrolian  Aniuce  AuuRuicsCtnii 

Nat£nd  Miitiul'LJte 'Anociitlot 
^uBtntlMln  (Ltd.) 


1,017,! 
1,363,4)3 


3,23!,W£I 
1,443,!^ 


•2S6,a27 


110.033  n.iwx* 

T.SSDJ  I,4i&,4K 

1.7«  Sll,tli8 

S.Kl!  KT.RSi 

1£,»M,  I^OO 

i43,Tee  sKfix 

uo.oeB,  s,Biyi» 

14,03^  i,w,!m 

I05,«1I|  !,19S.!!;i 


About  no  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  by  loans  nn 
mortgage,  and  another  20  per  cent,  is  lent  on  the  policies  of  the 
societies.  In  former  years  insurance  companies  were  almost  confined 
to  these  forms  of  investment,  but  recently  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  Government  securities,  loans  to  municipalities,  and  investtnenU 
in  shares ;  while  considerable  sums  are  deposited  with  the  banks,  or 
sunk  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property.  The  remaining  items  require 
no  special  comment,  except  loans  on  personal  security.  Investments  of 
this  character  are  unusuaj  in  Australasia,  the  amount  invested  xsgre- 
gating  only  ,£64,799.  In  some  of  the  states  the  companies  are  obliged 
by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  the  amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of 
Govemment  securities  or  of  deposits. 
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ExpBMBBS  OP  Management  of  Asbdrance  Coupanibb. 
The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
receipts  must  necessarily  vuy  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exa«t  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
the  faidt  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world : — 


Eip. 

EW.0I  Huagei 

^ent. 

^t 

Proportion  to- 

Pnmlum 

GroH 
Iteoelpu. 

Aiatnliu  U  tiuJ  Pro  id     tSodct 

!H.«81 

«:»» 

t\.an 
a,T«! 

6i.m 

77,0»4 

4,es5 

puoent. 
H-00 

»-as 

ST-H 

an 

MSI 

per  cent. 

GotanU  If  ntiul  Ule  AHunuK*  Sodety  (Ltd.) 

MTl 
lS-61 

AnMimUtn  Utlrop^liun  lue  Asunn«  Co.  (Ltd.). , , , 

Kte 

Assurance  in  various  Countries. 
The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  state,  and  for  New 
ZeaJand,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  in  some  instances  are  probably  some- 
what overstated  as  all  the  companies  do  not  show  complete  returns  of 
the  business  in  each  state,  but  the  results  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  each  province.  The  Australasian  business  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions excluded  from  the  previous  returns  has  been  included  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Australian  averages  shown  herewith  : — 


Oounlrj-. 

AvMwe 
■unnHQred 
per  Poller. 

per  £100  of 

£ 
269 
316 
2M 
S99 
243 
32t 
263 
258 
348 
465 
333 

CMi»da   
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The  average  Rmount  of  ssBurance  per  bead  of  popmlataon  was,  in 
Australasia,  £21  ;  in  Caoada,  £16  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £15^  and 
in  the  United  States,  £19  ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  77 ;  in  Canada,  47  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  43  ;  and  in  the  United  Statee,  40. 

The  average  policy  Ib  scarcely  a  fajr  measure  of  thrift.  In  theee  states 
mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  societies  have 
acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  eusting  policy,  including 
revetuionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies  during  1900,  wm 
£301,  as  compared  with  the  £269  shown  in  the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  1i£b  is  much  mora 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced: 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  niiEnba- 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 

Bakkruptct. 
The  present  Bankruptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1888,  super- 
seding a  ^stem  which  made  insolvency  a  very  easy  matter.  It  was 
expected  that  the  new  Act  would  give  a  healthier  tone  to  trade,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  oases  in  which  debtors  would  have  recourse  to 
law  to  be  relieved  of  their  engagementa.  The  result  anticipated,  however, 
was  not  immediately  realised,  and  bankruptcies  were  just  as  namsrons 
as  formerly,  but  since  the  year  18S3  a  decided  improvement  has  tsken 
place.  In  the  thirteen  years  duringwhich  the  present  law  has  been  in  force, 
14,464  petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received;  of  these,  12,419 
were  filnl  by  the  bankrupts  themselves,  and  2,046  on  behalf  of  creditors. 
Tho  petitions  were  not  granted  or  were  withdrawn  in  531  cases,  so  that 
the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  numbered  13,933.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  bankruptcy  petitions  for  each  of  the  thirteen  yean 
during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  has  been  in  force  : — 


PaUtlonBlnRinkniptcr. 

PMition 

ntussd, 

Imt. 

CompuLKwy.    |         ToUt 

im>l«L 

less 

1S80 
I8W 
ISftl 
1«92 
lSfl3 
1894 
1896 
1S96 
1S97 

1809 
1900 

Wo. 

735 

935 

1,079 

1.016 

1.267 

3.535 

1,364 

1,080 

937 

755 

677 

621 

518 

Ko. 

no 

1B6 
164 
222 
239 
209 
148 
200 
149 
90 
lOS 
112 
122 

No. 
851 
101 
243 
238 
506 
744 
512 
280 
086 
845 
786 
63S 
640 

Mo. 
28 
39 
SO 
49 
4S 
69 
47 
61 
4« 
19 
31 
21 
38 

No. 

823 

1,062 

1,193 

1,189 

1,463 

1.685 

1465 

1:219 

1,040 

836 

754 

612 

602 

Total.,. 

12.419 

2,045 

14.464 

681 

13.933 
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It  will  be  obwrrad  that  a  regnlar  decrease  in  the  sequestrations  has 
taken  place  aince  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  the  total  for  1900  being 
conBiderably  lees  than  one-half  of  that  in  the  year  first- mentioned,  and 
«vea  221  less  than  the  bankrtipt<^es  in  the  fairly  prosperous  year  1888. 
This  decline  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  state, 
already  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  also 
by  the  life  asauranoe  retnms. 

A  bajiierupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  in  one  of  three  ways — by  the 
seqneetnttion  order  made  against  him  being  annulled,  hy  the  release  of 
his  eatate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  being  gmnted  to  him.  The 
bntk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  last-mentioned  head; 
only  three  sequestration  orders  have  been  annulled,  and  178  estates  have 
been  released  since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while  1,504 
oertificatee  of  discbaige  have  been  granted.  The  number  of  oertifi' 
cat«s  issued  from  lat  January,  1868,  to  31st  December,  1900,  was  aa 
follows: — 


Y« 

isa. 

nlMHl. 

"jsss"  h^-s- 

Octlficatu 
inued. 

1888 

No. 

No. 

1 

14 

4 

8 
IB 

B 

No. 
36 

n* 

96 
30» 
18S 
1S2 
W7 
142 

SS 

66 

SS 
Vi 

53 

No. 
S 
7 

4 

No. 

1802 

1 

2 

12 
St 
26 
2S 

2S 
97 

18M 
1997 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

118 
93 

18BS 
IBM 

2 
S 

90 
84 

Total    

8 

178 

1,604 

24 

1,714 

The  number  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  discharge  or 
relsMe  were  granted  was  1,714,  or  12  per  cenL  of  the  total  sequestcattona. 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certifieate  and  refused ; 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  bankrupts,  88  are 
Qnable  or  too  indifferent  to  take  the  neeeesary  steps  to  free  themselves 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law,  the  property  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  even  if  acquired  lubeequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to 
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seizure  on  behalf  of  unsatisfied  creditors  ;  and  as  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  discharge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  bj 
unsatished  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted,  all  fees  owing  to 
the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  thirteen  years 
the  Act  has  been  in  force  wafi  13,933,  and  of  these  12,219  remain  oncer- 
tificatod.  During  1900  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  603; 
the  liabilities,  according  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  £743,887;  and 
the  assets  amounted  to  X338,053.  The  qualification  "according  to 
bankrupts'  schedules"  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities 
establiijied  after  investigation  by  the  Court  differ  widely  from  those 
furnished  by  bankrupts: — 


Nondiul- 

LW>niti«. 

Maeta. 

IX^elMiBj. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18S8 

823 

659,307 

459,677 

199.630 

18SD 

1.082 

794,603 

396,723 

397,880 

1890 

1,193 

1.203,685 

540.726 

662,959 

1891 

1.189 

989,778 

454.211 

635,567 

1892 

1,463 

2,033,316 

703,045 

1.242.271 

1893 

1,6S5 

1,527,985 

805,763 

622,222 

1B94 

1,466 

1.852.235 

995,935 

856.300 

1895 

1,210 

1,142.637 

747.053 

395,584 

1896 

1,040 

627,314 

409,928 

217,386 

1897 

sia 

610,111 

347,469 

263,642 

IS98 

754 

605,563 

263,500 

342,063 

1899 

012    • 

321,913 

175,345 

146,568 

1900 

602 

743,887 

328,053 

415,834 

ToUl    

13,933 

13.114,334 

6,817,428 

6,296,906 

The  dividend  rates  paid  on  the  amount  of  proved  liabilities  of 
estates  which  have  been  wound  up  are  not  given,  as  to  establish  sacli 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  est&te ;  and 
even  this  operation  would  not  result  in  complete  returns  being 
established,  as  there  are  many  e3tat«s  which  remain  unsettled  over  ■ 
long  period  of  years.  There  are  three  official  assignees  to  assist  the 
Court  in  winding  up  the  estates.     Each  official  pays  all  money  received 
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bj  him  to  the  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  who  places  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  Baakmptcy  Estates  At^oimt,  from  wlijch  all  chitrges, 
fees,  and  dividentb  ore  met.  The  official  assignees  are  also  reijuired  to 
faroish  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 
that  period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statements  following  wero 
obtained  from  these  returns.     The  charges  under  each  head  were  : — 


c2S. 

Paid  Into 

Te«. 

cZ."^ 

Libour.elc 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

3,019 

18,«» 

«,202 

1,508 

726 

5,386 

35,280 

1892 

3,692 

10,350 

7,192 

S91 

5.681 

1893 

z,m 

13.743 

7,133 

662 

5;aei 

32.644 

1894 

1,143 

8,810 

40,299 

1895 

16,752 

8,510 

1.414 

6.182 

36,365 

189« 

1,955 

22,488 

6,113 

1.321 

551 

4,665 

37.093 

1897 

1,617 

13,929 

8,100 

1.2fl3 

691 

5,129 

30,759 

1S98 

1,519 

7,085 

4,438 

348 

3,194 

17,830 

1899 

1,364 

6,435 

4.062 

267 

3.031 

16,221 

1900 

6,530 

2,996 

3,900 

The  official  assignees  receive  3^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised,  and 
a  similar  rate  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared ;  in  addition  to 
this  the  Jndge  may  grant  special  remuneration.  The  dividends  paid 
and  the  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow  : — 


HoiwyltxtuuidoalOOdml 

Ymr. 

Didd.„d.(«d. 

A»i^ 

WYkKSdfc 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

1691 

52,304 

1,449 

432 

21.651 

1892 

45.084 

1.145 

691 

20,284 

1893 

40.433 

27,287 

1S94 

70,381 

305 

30,085 

1695 

50.640 

314 

S30 

16,738 

1898 

31,557 

9,610 

747 

23,553 

1897 

37.900 

1.065 

13.208 

1899 

16.786 

206 

925 

14,660 

1900 

1,269 

1,760 

17,684 

On  the  30th  June,  1901,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £8,003,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Suitors  Fund,  to  which  account  intei'est  earned  by  the  Unclaimed 
Dividend  Fund  is  placed,  tbe  sum  of  £1,160. 
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District  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throughout 
the  state,  and  in  moat  iustanoee  the  positiona  are  tilled  hy  Police 
Magistrates  or  other  court  otScials.  Ststrict  Regiatrara  have  die  Bama 
powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar  in  respect  to  examiiuttiODB  of 
bankmpta  and  the  technical  buaineaa  of  the  court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  callinga  of  peTSona  vho  became  hankn^ 
dnring  1900;  no  trade,  however,  is  reconled  which  showed  lesa  tiun 
10  bankrupta ; — 


<Mni>w. 

No.       1                         aUloj. 

NO. 

Labonreni 

106 
96 
30 
20 
18 
IB 
17 
16 

A 

Holel-kaepew    

Otben  (under  10  Sequeatra- 
tions)     

m 

The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy ; 
other  information  ralating  to  legal  procedure  will  bo  foand  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  tnuisactions  of  the  Law  Oourta. 


Tbarsactions  ih  Keal  Ebtatb. 

The  Beal  Property  Act  came  into  force  in  1862,  dealings  in  real 
estate  before  that  year  having  been  regulated  by  the  Deeds  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1843.  The  Real  Property  Act  completely  revolutioniaed 
the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  die 
linea  of  legislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
R.  R.  Torrens— hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrena'  Act,  The  chirf 
features  of  the  Act  are  the  tnuiaferring  of  real  property  by  registration 
of  title  instead  of  by  deeda ;  the  absolute  indefeasibility  of  the  title  when 
registered;  and  the  protection  afforded  to  owners  against  po«aeasory 
clums,  as  a  title  isaued  under  the  Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any 
length  of  adverse  posseaaion.  From  the  passing  of  Torrens'  Act  all 
landa  sold  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  under  its 
provisions,  and  the  proviaiona  of  the  old  law  wei-e  reatricted  to  transw)- 
tions  in  respect  of  grants  already  iasned.  The  area  for  which  gnnts 
under  the  old  syatem  had  been  issued  in  1663  was  7,478,794  acres; 
aince  then  1,385,040  acres  have  been  brought  under  the  providone  <S 
Torrens'  Aot^  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registratitm  Act  ii 
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6,093,754  acres.  Laode  nre  allowed  to  be  placed  under  Toitcub'  Act 
on)j  when  their  titles  are  found  to  be  nnchallengeahle ;  but  thousands  of 
acres  are  brought  under  the  Act  during  the  course  of  every  year,  bo  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  will  be  under  a  uniform  eyBtem.  The  area  of  Crown  lands 
oouveyed,  and  of  private  lands  brought  under  the  Beal  Property  Act 
daring  the  decade  ended  1900  was  as  follows  -. — 


T«r. 

uodtr  tbc  AM. 

PrlT«.  land.  brouBht 

undor  tfae 

R-IPrepntyArt. 

Tot*L 

A^ 

V.h». 

Am. 

Vilue. 

Arau 

vuue. 

acru. 

£ 

aCTM. 

£ 

acwa. 

£ 

1891 

279,247 

403,421 

51,145 

1,163,044 

330,392 

1,560,465 

1893 

189,990 

301,165 

83,637 

1,243,890 

273,617 

1,515,050 

1893 

283,941 

306,842 

44,999 

962,413 

298,940 

1,269,265 

I89< 

267,730 

485,006 

43,766 

808,234 

313.486 

1,293,340 

1895 

289,167 

361,363 

33,330 

755,114 

311,337 

1,016.376 

1898 

3»,474 

226,440 

53,717 

861,811 

374,191 

1,088,251 

1897 

366,014 

161.694 

26,941 

617,984 

294,966 

779,678 

1898 

4He93 

336,090 

25,169 

663,888 

459,861 

898.978 

1899 

881,086 

396,316 

09,644 

776,863 

611,229 

1,173,178 

1900 

526,381 

427,286 

47,234 

837,315 

673,605 

1,364,600 

For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Keal  Property  Act  (Toirena') 
has  been  in  operation,  19,044,301  acres,  valued  at  X-20,636,029,  hare 
been  conveyed  under  ite  provisions,  and  1,385,040  acres,  valued  at 
£22,357,922,  have  been  broogbt  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Act 
to  the  same  extent  oancelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  which  take  place 
dining  ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  meaanretbecondition  of  businees; 
the  volonte  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  speculation  or  inflation.  In 
the  following  table,  which  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  considera- 
tion money  jiaid  on  sales  of  private  lands  during  each  year,  excluding, 
of  course,  lands  sold  on  long  terms.  During  1888  land  to  the  value  of 
£11,068,873  changed  hands,  but  in  1900  the  amount  had  fallen  to 
£ft,7]0,110.    The  year  1688  marked  the  last  flickering  of  the  boom 
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period,  when  land  speculation  proceeded  on  a  Bcole  of  nnexampkd  reck- 
lesBnesB.  Tlie  other  extreme  was  reached  in  1897,  when  the  value  o{  the 
land  transferred  was  onlj'  slightly  more  than  in  1877,  and  nearly 
£1,000,000  lesB  than  in  1896.  Although  the  year  1900  showed  a 
greater  activity  than  any  of  the  years  since  1892,  it  ia  evident  that 
transactions  in  land  still  very  largely  repreeent  conveyances  by  mortga- 
gors and  mortgagees,  genuine  speculation  in  land  having  almost  wholly 
died  out : — 


a™v.,«u«,cr-T™.«. 

Y«r. 

Under 

N.«8yrtBin. 

ToUL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

16»1 

4,564,286 

3.602,082 

8,166,367 

1892 

3,537,829 

2.716,379 

6,254,208 

1893 

2,817.777 

2.532,211 

4,819,988 

18M 

1.945,327 

2,048,977 

3,994.504 

1S03 

1,812,199 

1,862,633 

3,674.837 

i89e 

2,212,158 

2,009,172 

4,221,330 

1897 

1.149,939 

2.101,390 

3,251,379 

1898 

1,275,316 

2,351,140 

3,328,456 

1899 

1,873,076 

3,009,279 

4,072.355 

1900 

2,265,901 

3.444,209 

5,710,110 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Real  Fro{>erty  Act  provides  that  on  the 
iaaue  of  a  certificate  the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is 
indefeasible.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which 
persons  might  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  property,  as  should  the 
transfer  be  made  to  the  wrong  person  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently. 
To  indemnify  the  Government  for  compensating  persons  who,  throogli 
error,  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  properties,  an  assurance  fund 
has  been  created  by  a  contribution  of  one  lulfpenny  in  the  pound  on 
the  declared  capital  value  being  levied  on  property  first  brought  under 
the  Act,  and  uj^on  transmissions  of  titles  of  estates  of  deceased  proprietora. 
It  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act,  and  the  facility  of  it3 
working,  that  payments  from  the  assurance  fund  to  the  Slst  December, 
1900,  in  respect  of  titles  improperly  granted,  amounted  to  only  £15,935. 
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The  amonnts  paid  into  the  Tretuuiy  on  account  of  the  assurance  fund 
during  eanh  of  thn  ten  years  ended  1900  were  as  follow : — 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

5,345 

NU 

5,343 

1B92 

4,8-0 

1,053 

3:617 

1893 

4,083 

Nil 

4,083 

18M 

4,882 

367 

4,515 

189S 

4,276 

1 

4,275 

1896 

3.912 

12 

3.000 

1897 

4,721 

35 

4,686 

1898 

4,808 

2 

4,806 

1899 

5,272 

324 

4,918 

1900 

4,28* 

12,414 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  part  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Treasury,  amounted  to  £180,331  at  the  close  of  1900,  and  bears  interest 
at  rates  of  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  accretions  to  this  fund — that  is, 
interest  and  collections — average 'now  fully  £10,000  per  annum,  while 
the  total  withdrawals  durin;;  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have 
reached  £15,935;  thus,  as  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  amount 
annually  added  growing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  Hds  fair  to 
attain  considerable  dimensions. 

Mortgages. 

All  mortgages,  except  those  regulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of 
1855  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  registered  at  the 
Regiatrar-General's  Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  nomber 
rKOrded  represents  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  effected.  'Where  more 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  amount  of  consideration  for  which  a 
mortage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  words 
"  valuable  consideration"  or  "  casli  credit"  being  inserted  instead  of  a 
spccitic  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  loan  inatitu- 
tions,  in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are  liable  to  fluctuation  ;  and 
■s  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property  mortgaged  is  of  great  value, 
an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  mortgages  cannot  be 
given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  figures  in  the 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  which  a  specific  amount  is 
stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actually  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  roistered  holds  good  for  discharges, 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  reduced  by 
the  exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  foreclosure  or 
seizure,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therefore, 
sppear  in  the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  that  the 
property  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgagor. 
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Mortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  Registration 
Act  oi  1843  or  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1862,  according  to  the  Act 
under  whioh  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The    mortgages    registered    for    each   of  the    ten    years    ended    1900 


were:— 

Tew. 

UndaDKdi 

Und«  R«a]  Propmtj  Aet 

Vait 

both  Acte. 

Number. 

Nombw. 

OnhlentlfHi. 

Nmnlwr. 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

10,348 

10,620,261 

4.623 

8,635,876 

14,871 

HO«,I37 

18»2 

10,4fi0 

9,328.663 

4,644 

6,770.594 

16,094 

16,0t9,lS7 

1893 

9,361 

7,434,029 

4,704 

6,03*,3« 

14.056 

13,408^ 

1694 

8,»1 

6.824,797 

4.277 

6,624.968 

13,178 

1I,4«,TI5 

1896 

8,467 

7,183,729 

3,886 

4,741,877 

12.353 

n^,«» 

1896 

7,855 

6,428,148 

3.677 

4,662.779 

11,532 

io,o«o,iia 

1897 

3,898 

4,147,683 

3,571 

4,354,412 

7.469 

8,aii,«i5 

1998 

3,8fll 

4,698,034 

3,617 

4,807,182 

7,478 

a,mfiu 

1899 

a,87« 

4,280,780 

3,928 

4,282,661 

7.799 

S.I«J<1 

ISQO 

3,468 

3,889,880 

8,961 

4,066,748 

7,460 

8,80li,K> 

The  considemtion  given  generally  represoitB  the  prlnotpal  owing ;  in 
some  oases,  however,  it  stands  for  the  limit  within  which  clients  of 
biuiks  &Dd  other  loan  inatitutionB  are  entitled  to  draw,  thouf^h  inai^ 
of  tfaeso  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their  property  is  mortgaged  and 
onrele&sed. 

The  amount  of  mortgages  diachat^d  has  always  been  mnch  lees  tJisn 
the  amount  roistered,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  discharges  do 
not  include  foreclosures,  which  if  not  formally  registered  as  dischargti 
are  nevertheless  mortgages  canoelled.  The  volume  of  the  releaaea  is 
also  reduced  by  mortgages  paid  off  in  instalments,  as  the  discharge 
may  be  given  for  the  last  sum  paid,  which  might  b(q»pen  to  bear  a  voy 
small  proportion  to  the  total  sum  borrowed  ;  and,  further,  the  total  i 
discharges  is  reduced  owing  to  the  practice,  now  largely  followed,  rf 
allowing  mortgages  maturing  on  fixed  dates  to  be  extended  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Conveyances  under  mortgage  or  purchases  of  equity  of  ivdemp- 
tion,   and   transfers  which   represent   dealings    between    mortgagees, 
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ftre,  ia  point  of  value,  unimportant ;  never^eless,  to  complete  the 
Cransactiona  in  mortgages,  returns  covering  the  period  of  ten  years 
ended  1900  are  given  below.  The  table  is  incomplete,  aa  the  con- 
sideration in  respect  of  conveyances  and  transfers  under  the  Real 
Property  Act  cannot  be  given  ;  while  the  figures  for  1900  are  exclusive 
of  3  convoyoncea  under  mortgage,  and  105  transfers  of  mortgages,  for 
wbich  the  amounts  involved  are  not  stated  : — 


Tm«^rt 



^JTgr 

Tw. 

Mortw-- 

PropeitjAot. 

..^. 

»>-.».,„. 

,^. 

=,^.,. 

£ 

£ 

ISO) 

348 

245.111 

246 

390,243 

218 

1892 

392 

162,307 

253 

1,219,401 

255 

1893 

430 

216.925 

383 

276,507 

347 

1894 

374 

381,738 

508 

485,489 

318 

1S9S 

320 

159,608 

600 

768.368 

308 

isee 

467 

286,967 

370 

287,361 

227 

1897 

4S0 

2S0,6S3 

I4« 

174,379 

216 

1898 

406 

276,803 

200 

306.488 

258 

1899 

285 

123,423 

166 

380,363 

278 

1900 

162 

142,667 

273 

526,542 

264 

MORTOAOES   ON   LiVE  9tOCK   AND  WOOU 

Liens  on  wool,  mortgages  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  crops 
ue  registered  under  special  Acts,  the  two  first  mentioned  under  a 
temporaiy  measure  passed  in  1647,  which  was  continued  from  time  to 
time  and  became  permanent  by  a  special  enactment  in  1860,  and  the 
liens  on  growing  crops  under  one  passed  in  1862.  The  mortgages  on 
live  stoclc  are  current  till  discharge,  while  the  liens  on  wool  mature  at 
the  end  of  each  season  and  terminate  without  being  formally  discharged. 
Mortgages  under  each  Act  are  valid  without  the  stock  or  crops  being 
delivered  to  the  mortgagees.  The  figures  renting  to  live  stock  are 
given  in  some  detAil,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  great  indastcy  of  the  countiy.  They  must,  however,  be  taken 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount  stated  represents  in  many  cases 
"lerely  nominal  indebtedness,  imd  the  advances  are  not  in  every  instance 
>nade  to  penons  financially  embarrassed.  But  with  full  allowance  on 
this  score,  the  figures  given  hereunder  will  make  it  plain  how  large  a 
hold  the  lending  institutions  liave  upon  the  great  pastoral  industry. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  liens  on  wool  and  the  mortgages  on 
live  stock  registered  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1900.     Sums 
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secured  both  by  a  Hen  on  the  wool  and  by  mortgage  of  the  abeep,  ate 
included  under  the  head  of  mortgages  only  ; — 


NortK*gea  on  IJve  Btock. 

T«»r. 

=■->«■  ^ 

Ooiniden- 

N™''™-,      Bbitp. 

Uomed 
Cattle. 

Ho%».;       timi. 

1 

ISM 

ISM 
1S»» 

IBM 

18W 

isao 

1,701 

Is 

2,012 
i;758 

13       or     1,1     no 

W           20        IJ        ,B1 
9           04     '    ill         ■!! 

i.328 
1,230 

1T«S 
1.87S 

0.        X7 

5    SI 

1:  ;: 

111,*M 

ItS.OW 

093;4*S 

'IS 

V 

5 

1) 

7ii 

XM 

ns 

0«3 

£ 

23i«.6aT 

•3,178,725 

•t.<»e.3si 

£.!M.»0 

i,7!»,i*e 

lloWtMS 

To  supplement  the  information  just  given,  the  following  table,  which 
showa  tlie  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  the  state  covered  by  lien  aod 
mortgage,  has  been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  given,  a 
considerable  (juantity  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  institutions 
as  mortgagees  in  possession,  but  an  exact  statement  of  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  : — 


s^.n^ 

H 

imedOttle. 

h™. 

Vear. 

Total  in 
Stale. 

^r.!" 

InrfJvcd 

Pm- 
beids. 

''^" 

Involved 

Pro- 
ponion 

lototil 

No. 

,.^f 

No. 

Vo 

, 

No 

So. 

pernnL 

1^4 

M          TO 

W-B 

I-:  r, 

as-s 

24,Stl 

1900 

81-9 

1.1          IS 

6»,aM 

481,41T 

The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations ;  hence  the 
aheop  involved  were  those  pledged  during  twelve  months  only ;  and  as 
the  currency  of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  lien  which 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  follows  that  the 
figures  in  any  year  do  not  represent  the  total  number  of  sheep  oovtred 
by  mortgage,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and 
mortgage,  after  making  every  allowance  for  releases,  is  therefore  some- 
what higher  than  that  stated.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
lignres  given  for  horned  cattle  and  for  horses. 
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Th«  number  of  discharges  registered  amounts  in  an  ordinary  year  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered.  The  figures 
for  the  ten  years  ended  1900  were : — 


Y«r. 

NUIDIW. 

Amount 

y«. 

Number. 

AU^H-Ot. 

£ 

£ 

1891 

380 

1,184.372 

1896 

432 

886,218 

1802 

317 

085,  (M8 

1897 

.185 

549,064 

1893 

286 

1,082,827 

1898 

1894 

334 

49f;,041 

1809 

432 

967,082 

1895 

372 

1,063,863 

1900 

521 

687.787 

There  were  also  29  discharges  of  liens,  amounting  to  £35,255  during 
1900  ;  these  represent  transfers  of  security  and  repayments  during  the 
season,  as  liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool 

Liens  ox  Growiko  Crops. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Jiens,  the  duration  of  which  must 
not  exceed  one  year,  are  made  on  agricultural  and  horticultural 
produce.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums,  either  indi- 
%-idually  or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  on  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
securitv  offered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from 
i78,44'8  to  £219,392  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1900  were 
1,514  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £161,887  : — 


Vmr. 

Nambw. 

C™id«rmlion. 

YWU-. 

Ku»,b.r. 

£ 

£ 

1891 

1,171 

78,448 

1896 

2,567 

202,605 

1892 

1,416 

130.155 

I8B7 

1,947 

151,334 

159,007 

101,216 

1894 

3.291 

181,4.32 

1899 

1,712 

158,359 

1895 

2,621 

219,302 

190O 

1,514 

161,887 

Mortgages  on  Ships. 

Alortgages  of  registered  Biitish  vessels  are  dealt  with  under  the 
Alercbant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  to  the 
Act,  divided  into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  security, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  advances  are  made  on  the  security  of  what 
is  termed  in  the  Act  "  the  account  current,"  which  may  comprise  ships, 
wharfage  appHonces,  etc.     Registrations  are  effected  at  the  two  ports  of 
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registry,  Sydney  and  Newcastle;  the  returns  given  in  the  sabjoined 
atatements  apply  to  both  ports  ; — 


Uortm«o 

.hip.™ij-. 

>l«t«M««">ec«iMciim.t. 

Y»r. 

Sailing:  Vesgel*. 

st^v«^. 

BaUlntTiOMl*. 

- 

-V.-*. 

Ha 

~ 

No. 

Amount 

NO. 

AuanoL    1    So. 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S91 

37 

22,377 

7 

3,022 

3,672 

8,800 

IS92 

36 

18,571 

9 

16,835 

19 

51.293 

!O,O0O 

1893 

23 

13,152 

10 

6,6SI 

12 

315 

15 

3,019 

1891 

34 

11.420 

21 

13,577 

4 

1.855 

7 

16.600 

1895 

M 

8.790 

9 

4.617 

15 

19.730 

1896 

a.  165 

19.630 

5,450 

4 

7.250 

1897 

21 

7,745 

23 

22,917 

2 

1,509 

12 

12.934 

1898 

13 

4,653 

9 

5.840 

5 

3.550 

12 

21,258 

1S99 

10 

4.525 

10 

27,487 

fi 

13,250 

18 

42,104 

190a 

27 

11,839 

10,340 

1,555 

7 

9.391 

The  nnmber  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the  BoIe 
security  represents  the  vessels  eucumbered — that  is  to  say,  "  one  ship  one 
mortgage" ;  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 
represent  ths  number  of  vessels  mortgaged.  The  discharges  of  mort- 
gages during  the  same  period  were  aa  follow  : — 


MDitgicoo 

rtiiiBonlj. 

MorW«««,«i>te«n«t 

T«t. 

MUnsV(«el(. 

ataon  Vo-eb. 

SiUlneVwd.. 

StewmVnaite. 

So. 

Amount 

BO. 

Amount 

No. 

An-ouM. 

No. 

a»™l 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

17 

12.482 

10 

9,004 

3 

Noaroonnt 

7 

12,400 

1892 

n 

9,789 

7 

3,872 

ft 

2,717 

2 

872 

I89:i 

20 

13,062 

5 

13,028 

1 

No  amount 

2 

90 

1894 

5,948 

12 

10,325 

1 

DtL 

1895 

li,096 

7 

8,664 

8 

216 

S 

1,000 

1896 

15 

5.230 

9 

13,553 

2 

601 

2 

1897 

n 

3.193 

IH 

16.643 

4 

BW 

7 

4.8D0 

1898 

6,653 

10,002 

5 

1.613 

I 

13 

7,494 

14 

21,185 

4 

2,303 

16.459 

1900 

7 

2,575 

11 

4.361 

4 

1,052 

15 

4,383 

In  some  cases  of  mortgages  on  account  current  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration is  not  stated,  and  the  figures  given,  must  be  accepted  with  this 
qualification. 

Bills  of  Sale. 

All  mortgages  of  personalty  other  than  ships  and  shipping  appliance^ 
wool,  live  stock,  and  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  at  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1S53,  as  uonsolidated  by  Act  No.  10 
of  1898.  This  Act  provides  that  each  document  shall  be  filed  and  entered 
within  thirty  days  after  it  is  made  or  given,  otherwise  the  tiansaction  is 
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illegal ;  and  tlutt  the  registration  shall  be  renewed  every  twelve  months  ; 
and  to  prevent  fraud  uid  imposition  the  records  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public  The  total  amount  of  advances  annutUly  made  on  bills  of 
ule  is  not  readily  available,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bills  £led 
the  Eom  must  be  considerable.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed 
of  by  all  claasea  of  the  community,  but  brewers  and  money  lenders  figure 
CMupicuoasIy  among  the  transferrees.  No  complete  record  is  made  of 
the  bills  terminated  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing 
only  those  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.  Seizures  of  the  security 
given,  which  generally  comprises  hoasehold  furniture  and  stock-in-trade, 
are  common  occnrrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  them 
is  kept ;  but,  as  previously  shown,  the  neglect  in  the  re^tration  d 
foreclosures  is  a  weakness  in  the  procedure  under  all  Acte  regulating 
mortgage  transactions.  The  bills  filed  and  the  discharges  registered  for 
the  ten  years  ended  1900  were  as  follow  : — 


v„ 

Bllla  of  S»l«  Act  ol  1S83. 

B.^.&.r*. 

Batltfled  or  ordcn 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
189S 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1000 

2,697 
2,776 
3.111 
2;762 
2,612 
2:375 
3,368 
3.725 
3,945 
3,503 

136 
132 
96 

77 

140 

158 
156 
220 
223 
207 

""i',m" 

1.742 
2.005 

SttUMART  OF  MotnOAOEB. 

The  volume  of  mortgages  registered  and  discharged  under  each  class 
IB  given  below.  Aa  the  returns  are  incomplete,  from  causes  already 
alluded  to,  BO  general  total  has  been  established.  The  following  table 
■hows  the  total  consideration  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each 
of  the  last  five  years : — 


On  K—l  Ennte—  £ 

Uwlcr  Detail  RcirljtnUon  Ace  ....  £,418,148 

„      R»l  Property  Act '  4,se2.TTS 

On  Pmaimi^—  i 

UemonWaol 1,341,MS 

naonUiaBtock '  l.TW,»e 

jnOmwrnrCrop*  i  aM.8(i& 

.    )li>n«*g«  on  Ship*   I  XG.IS9 

,.  „       and    Bblpplngj 

Awiliuca    •12,;oo 

BlltaolSnle 


,2t<2,e£l       4,M5,T4tt 
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The  coiuddenLtios  of  Ijw  mortgtLgw  of  irhioh  £mtitar^e»  were  Rgu- 
t«red  during  each  of  the  btst  five  years  is  givea  below  -. — 


Pwp«tj. 

^ 

■«. 

1 

». 

OnRHlEit^.. 

t, 
ie.T8S 

1,108^1 

t        1         £ 

On  PMMDnltj— 

iMM  1      wan  1      ».«» 

SUppinr 

».«• 

FamrDLT  Socibtibs. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  ia  a 
moat  important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  th^  exert 
on  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  peculation ;  and  reeognisinj; 
the  services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  thrift,  sjul  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  woold  other- 
wise be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding 
the  carrying  on  of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  on  each  member  of  its  committee  f^ould  it  accept  money  in 
consideTstion  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies 
trhose  rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conf(»'mity 
with  the  law.     These  privil^ies  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  caa  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  btaa 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  and 
can  cany  on  ali  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  aommary  conviction  whenaver  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  &lae  repre- 
sentation or  imposition ; 

(6)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  pnqterty,  withholdE 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  suclt  property  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  aud  authorised  by  the  Act 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  baakrupt  or  iBsolveat, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  hiu  whilst  hu  has  money  or 
property  of  the  Slociety  in  his  posseBsion  by  virtue  of  hia  office, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money 
or  property  in  prefervtee  to  spt^  other  creditors. 
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4.  Th«  documente  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 
6.  The  Society  can  admit  members  nnder  twraity-oae  and  take  from 
them  hi|*diwg  leceipta,  which  vouJd  otherwise  be  of  no  effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mort^i^  sach  mortgages  can  be  di&- 

eharged  by  a  mere  ^uloraed  receipt  wi^out  reconveyanoa. 

7.  Ita  officers  are  l^ally  bound  to  render  aceount  and  give  np  all 

money  or  property  in  th^r  poaneaaion  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compiled  to  do  so. 
6.  Disputescanbele^UyeettledaooordingtotheSoeiety'Bownrulee. 
9.  Members  of  regi^ered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
legally  insuring  m<mfiy,  on  tlie  deaths  of   their  wires  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  Irvee. 
lOi  Members  of  re^tered  SocietieB  may  dispoee  at  death  of  soma 
pa.yaUe  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will ; 
and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen,  who 
cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-ene. 
11.  Where  there  is  no  wi)l  and  no  txomination,  the  trustees  may 
distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administTstion  being  taken 
ont.     (A  person  who  should  do  ho  in  any  other  case  would 
make  himaelf  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deoeaaed). 
Host  of  the  Friendly  Societies  operating  in  New  South  Wales  were 
founded    by   old   members  of  English  onlers  who  bad  emigrated   to 
Australia  before  the  light  of  public  investigation  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  business  <A  the  societies  in  Great  Britun,  and  an  exposure  made  of 
the  niuwientific  principles  on  which  they  were  being  conducted.     Accord- 
ingly, the  societies  establiHlied  in  this  state  were  from  the  commence- 
ment worked  under  a  fallacious  system,  which  was  regarded  as  perfect ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  funds, 
the  members  looked   upon  the  money  as  their  personal  property — in 
fact,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.     They  argued  that  any 
probable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of  afiairs  would 
be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  youngw  members,  who 
in  their  turn  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  trust  to  others  in 
the  future  ;  and  any  proposal  for  the  application  to  their  a&irs  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
elsewhere  was  strenuously  opposed  as  unnecessary,  until  very  recently, 
when  many  leading  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rajsd  depletion 
of  the  funds  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  their 
pontion. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  raised  this  false  feeling  of  security 
*■«  that  in  times  of  general  prosperity  many  employers  paid  good 
worionen  their  wagee  during  short  periods  of  sic^ees  in  order  to  retain 
their  MTviceo,  and  membera  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably 
easy  draimstancea  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  accepting  assistance 
from  their  lodges.  Also,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  years 
the  members  were  young,  and  even  if  all  claims  had  been  preferred  it 
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in  spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contributions  charged.  Ac  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended  rules  shows  what 
the  accumulation  of  capital  led  to  :  in  many  cases  the  membera  of  s 
society  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributions,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  increaiie  the  benefits  given.  The  inevitalile  results  have 
happened  :  the  membera  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  acconut  of 
siclcnesn  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  trade  has 
compelled  those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  funds  whenevei* 
possible,  so  that  many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  state  of 
insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  when  'the  fallacy  underlying  the  old 
system  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  societies  had  been  so  fordbly 
exploded,  some  attempt  was  made  to  place  affairs  on  a  sound  basis,  but 
the  steps  taken  by  many  of  the  older  members  were  halting  and 
uncertain  ;  they  conceded  that  an  error  of  judgment  was  committed  in 
the  past,  but  were  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  any  considerable 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  placing  matters  upon  a  better  footing.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  convinced  that  no  new  members  should  be 
admitted  unless  they  paid  according  to  a  projierly -ad justed  scale  of 
contributions.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for  Parliament  to  place 
the  societies  into  a  more  satisfactory  position  by  legislative  action. 
This  was  done  by  the  Act  No.  31  of  1899,  assented  to  on  the  5th 
December  of  that  year.     The  main  points  of  the  Act  are  : — 

1 .  The  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodges  over  the 

subordinate  branches. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Registrar  in  the  direction 

of  the  inspection  of   the   lodge-books  and  the  initiation  of 
prosecutioii&  in  cases  of  defalcation. 

3.  The  re-registration  of  all  existing  societies,  and  the  power  given 

to  the  Registrar  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  an  adequ.ite 
scale  of  contributions  before  granting  registration. 
i.  The  provision  for  a  quinquennial  valuation,  and  the  power  to 
enforce  the  improvement  of  the  scale  of  contributions,  if  this 
should  be  shown  to  be  inadequate  by  the  valuation. 

This  Act  was  amended  in  1900,  and  again  in  1901,  the  principal 
amendments  being  the  extension  of  the  period  for  registration  to  Jane, 
1902,  and  provision  that  existing  societies  may  be  re-registered  for  five 
years  conditionally  upon  members  who  join  before  the  registratimi 
contributing  not  less  than  at  present,  and  new  members  on  an  adequate 
scale  to  be  certified  to  by  an  actuary.  The  further  re-registration  at 
the  end  of  the  period  indicated  will  lie  contingent  on  the  Registrar 
being  satisfied  that  the  society  has  improved  its  financial  position  in 
respect  to  the  old  members,  or  that  the  society  has  adopted  an  adequate 
scale  of  contributions. 
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A  list  of  tbe  principal  societies  is  given  below,  Irom  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  returns 
are  available,  there  were  in  existence  16  leading  orders  (some  of  them 
sabdivided  into  districts,  provinces,  or  grand  divisions),  comprising  780 
distinct  subordinate  branches  ;  and  29  independent  societies :— 


SmmeofOrdenorSodWii* 

tt 

ttj' 

Aoiount 

lolDMrict 

Total 

Huchcaler  Unity  I.O.O.F.  - 

7 

i 

800 

i:4«6 

'it 

'i 

243 

'■3 

103,76! 

fm 

tUm 

S.037 
ISISBO 
M.4M 

»s 

s.ut 

30,384 

ii.oeo 

8,617 
!,701 

as.Vie 

SLUM 
2,680 

o.m 

7,BSS 
S.SM 
IHBD 
4,117 
l.CM 

i,W 

ii.87i 

7,BtO 
1MB 
439 

3.198 
1.M4 

2.065 
483 

B9« 

80.377 

10.4M 

ie,s« 

2|(I10 
837 

i:4i4 

■as 

£ 

a      1     i;oi3 
1                »s 

4  1           SM 
39                *,80» 

i  '  ■« 

"1      KS 

4!          a.!WJ 

fl        '        1,407 

5  '          'WB 

*1         1        ?M? 

fm 

O.^^l^nW.O^F'^ 

10,114 

MHinlna  Rivsr  Diitrivt 

Bothunt  DMrict 

J:si 

WiliiMM  Blvar  DiKiict 

WW™  .lid  Onriiut'  Fund  ll> 
IheHunlwRfTMlMMriet. 

AndrntOrdn-o(For«t.n- 

«08 
46,793 

New  EoElMtd  DlUrkt    

iPo     1      10  WB 

1.032 

10,379 

Onlcr  of  Royit  FoFHicn 

IrUta  National  Forstrn  

Vnttm  Anclont  Orderol  DniM.- 

l,SIt 
1.873 

1.0B1 

'"Ira 
s,sia 

lo.sss 

4,867 

Ills 

js-Vii 

io;44ii 

Gnnrt  Unltod  Onlor  ol  Free  Oar 

Soil!  and  IMui-hlenol  TeinperanM 
Pntotatit  Alllaniw  Friendly  Bo 

Hodety. 

B,4«J 
S.44S 

K,«98 

67.6a) 

3,6*0 

13.040 
19,443 

3,on 

Total 

tm> 

63.790 

t3a,sii 

*23,«S 

869,782 

! 

The  r 
6,734  w. 


mber  of  members  adaiitted  during  1899  was  9,945  ;    while 
;  lust  from  all  causes.     The  total  casus  of  sickness  came  to 
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13,517,  »ad  the  average  Bmonot  of  sick  pay  vas  £1  ds.  lOd.  per  meaber. 
Tbe  tot&l  reoeipts  were  £266,938,  and  tbe  e^ipenditore  amotmted  lo 
£232,295  ;  while  the  total  funda  were  £659,762,  as  shown  above,  or 
£9  la.  Id.  per  member  enrolled. 

The  benefits  promised  by  Frieodly  SocietieB  are,  in  kind,  mnch  the 
same  in  all  societies  and  nsually  comprise  medical  atteudaaoe  and 
medicine  for  a  raembw  and  his  family,  Bick  pay — generally  £1  per  we^ 
for  the  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  10a. ;  atlowanaein 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife 
on  the  death  of  a  member.  The  Act  limitH  the  amount  payable  on  tbe 
death  of  a  member  to  £200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  £50, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  aiok  pay,  although  tbe  rales  of 
some  BDcieties  limit  the  total  amount  recoivable  weekly  to  428.,  nor  to 
the  number  of  societies  to  which  one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which 
he  may  receive  benctitB,  but  the  combined  benefits  mnst  not  exceed  the 
above-mentioaed  amonnta. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  of  the 
legiatered  Trade  tTnions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
nentioned  above.  The  benefita,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amomt, 
seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £7  in  case  of  death.  A 
few  Trade  Unkms  also  make  allowances  to  their  members  wfaea  tbey  aie 
out  of  employment, 
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THB  latest  Census  of  New  South  Wales  w«e  taken  in  1901,  and 
tables  sbowmg  the  nnmber  and  agea  of  the  people  &re  pnblidied 
herein.  At  a  conferanoe  (rf  statisticunui,  the  Slat  March,  1901,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  saitsble  date  for  taking  a  simultaneous  Census 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  Mid  by  legislative  enactment 
this  dat«  was  appointed  CensuH  day.  The  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  returned  as  3,781,537,  and  of  New  Zealand,  772,719.  ||The 
following  table  shows  the  population  of  each  of  the  staies,  and  ofjNew 
Zealand,  as  shown  by  the  Cttuus  :^ 

i 


8o>tbAQBlnli>  _ 

603,266 
362,604 
182,653 

I^MWBia  

172,475 

NowZMlud    _ 

772,719 

The  proportion  of  the  CommonweaJth  population  belonging  to  each 
state  was  aa  follows :— New  South  Wales,  35-94  per  oent. ;  Victoria, 
31-77  per  oenL  ;  Qneenalaod,  13-31  per  cent. ;  South  Australia,  9-69 
per  cent. ;  Western  Anstndia,  4-83  per  cent. ;  and  Tasmania,  4-56 
percent 

Prior  to  the  taking  of  the  Censos  in  190],  there  had  been  no  actual 
enumeration  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  since  1891,  but  on 
approximate  return  wasnutdeup  of  the  estimated  population  on  the  3Ist 
December  in  each  year.  This  was  carried  out  by  taking  into  account  the 
increase  caused  hy  the  excess  of  birtJiB  over  deal^  and  of  arrivals  over 
departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  data  could  be  oaoertained  exactly, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
population  at  any  time.  But  ahhougfa  the  machinery  for  the  registration 
v4  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  oorrect  return  under  these  heads,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particulars  respecting  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures— especially  deportoree.  The  lists  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea 
are  asnally  aocnratci  but  in  the  case  of  persons  leaving  the  state,  it  is 
&and  thirt  large  numbers  go  on  board  steamera  at  the  last  moment, 
without  having  prerjously  booked  their  names,  and  so  ore  not  recorded 
amangst  the  emigrants.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  when  estimating 
the  population,  to  moke  allowanoe  f<nr  unrecorded  departures.     As  the 
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result  of  a  careful  examination  during  190O,  it  was  ascertained  that 
sufficient  allowance  had  not  been  made  for  unrecorded  departures  and 
that  the  estimates  of  late  years  were  therefore  in  excess  of  the  actual 
population.  Consequently  they  were  recast,  and,  as  now  presented,  the 
figures  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  published  in  the  last  edition  d 
this  work. 

In  the  table  given  hereunder  showing  the  estimated  population  of 
New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  the  various  years  from  1861  to  1900, 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  unrecorded  defiartures  : — 


Yfl. 

tUlM. 

Femklu. 

Total. 

1861 

301,574 

166,404 

357,978 

18M 

235.116 

193,697 

428.81S 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

617,768 

1876  . 

333,516 

280,666 

614,181 

1881 

429,020 

363,060 

782,080 

I8S6 

543,260 

446,080 

989,340 

1891 

628,045 

634,146 

1,162,100 

18&2 

641,646 

660,246 

1.191,71» 

1893 

661,755 

562,796 

1,214,650 

1894 

683,086 

676,165 

1,238.260 

1895 

672,620 

589.760 

1,»2.270 

1896 

680.185 

598,785 

1,278,970 

1897 

692,090 
701,815 

609,690 

1,301,780 

1898 

621,315 

1,323,130 

1899 

710,520 

633.5fi0 

1,344,080 

1900 

718,995 

646,695 

1,364,590 

For  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  the  average  rate  of  i 
population  during  the  ten  years  ended  1900  was  1'80  per  cent.,  the 
highest  rate  in  any  one  year  within  the  period  being  2'86  per  cent,  in 
1891,  and  the  lowest,  1'28  per  cent,  in  1898.  The  rush  to  "Western 
Australia  since  1891  has  given  that  state  the  largest  average  annual 
increase  during  the  decade,  namely,  14'55  per  cent.  The  movement  of 
population  was  subject  to  great  variation  in  the  course  of  the  ten  yeare, 
the  increase  ranging  from  1'73  per  cent,  in  1899  to  36*36  per  cent,  in 
1896.  Queensland  is  the  state  which,  next  to  Western  Australia,  bss 
had  the  highest  rate  of  increase,  the  average  annual  rate  being  2'42  per 
cent.,  with  a  maximum  of  3'28  per  cent,  in  1900,  and  a  minimum  of 
1-82  per  cent  in  1891.  New  South  Wales  had  an  increase  averaging 
198  per  cent,  annually,  with  a  maximum  rate  of  3-59  per  cent,  in  1891, 
and  a  minimum  of  1'32  per  cent,  in  1896;  while  Victoria  occupied  the 
lowest  position,  with  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  but  0*55  per  cent.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  great  states  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
this  matter  of  movement  of  population  during  the  past  few  years.  At 
the  Census  of  1891  Victoria  had  a  majority  of  8,171  inhabifante  ;  but  in 
1901  New  South  Wales  bad  a  ma,iority,  as  shown  by  the  Census,  erf 
157,627.     In  every  year  since  1889.  New  South  Wales  has  had  the 
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greater  rate  of  increaae,  Victoria  actually  experienciog  one  decrease  to 
the  extent  of  0-47  per  cent,  in  1896,  and  another  to  the  extent  of  0-02 
per  oent.  in  1898.  In  the  states  of  Taatnania,  and  South  Australia, 
a  the  annual  increaee  during  the  last  ten  years  was  at  the  rate  of  I'TC 
per  cent.,  and  1-34  per  cent,  respectively.  The  maximum  rate  in 
Tasmania  was  4-16  per  cent,  in  1891 ;  and  in  South  Australia,  3-03  per 
cent  in  1892.  Tasmania  had  a  decrease  to  the  extent  of  950,  or  0  06 
per  cent,  during  1692,  while  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  in  South 
Australia  was  022  per  cent  in  1897.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in 
New  Zealand  during  the  ten  yearv  was  210  per  cent.,  ranging  from 
1-28  per  cent  in  1891,  to  336  per  cent  in  1893. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
also  in  New  Zealand,  in  periods  from  1861  to  the  end  of  1900,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


T-r. 

c™™nw«a.,." 

Hew  Znluid. 

Total. 

1861 

1,166,877 

99,021 

1,265,898 

1866 

1,442.426 

204,114 

1,946,540 

1871 

1,703,080 

266,986 

1,070,066 

1878 

1,961,480 

309,076 

2,360,556 

1881 

2,323.384 

500,076 

2,823,459 

)83S 

3,801,828 

389,386 

3,391,214 

1891 

3,240,380 

631,060 

3,883,440 

1S98 

3,608,810 

714,160 

4,272,970 

1897 

3,623,460 

729,060 

4,352.620 

1898 

3,668,670 

743,460 

4,413.130 

1699 

3.718.690 

756,500 

4,475,190 

1900 

3,774,710 

770,680 

4.64r>,390 

1901 

3,781,537 

772,719 

4,664,256 

(CwiuaiMsr.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female 
population  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since  1891,  allowance 
being  made  tor  the  persons  whose  departure  from  the  state  was  not 
formally  recorded ; — 


y™. 

UalM. 

P^DUIM. 

TotaL 

1891 

18.395 

21,935 

1392 

13,500 

16.100 

29.600 

1883 

10,210 

12.550 

22.760 

1894 

11,330 

13,370 

24,700 

1805 

9,436 

13,586 

23.020 

1896 

0,035 

1897 

10,905 

1898 

9,725 

11.625 

1899 

8.705 

12,245 

20,9oO 

1000 

8.475 

l2.a3S 

20,510 

Tested    by    the  voluntary  increase  of  population,  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  do  not  present  so  attractive  un  appearance  to  the  outside 
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world  as  hitJterto.  Tlie  net  incKMe  of  pa{>iiI&tiaB  doe  to  imnu^vdoB, 
during  the  ten  ywav  between  the  ommbb  of  1861  and  tJwt  of  1891  wm 
373,754,  but  from  1891  to  1901  At  iacrease  only  amoimted  to  9,18& 
Dnriog  the  latter  period,  Western  AnsttkliA,  with  a  total  of  117,503,  ^ 
waa  the  oolj  state  to  show  any  snhatantial  increase  from  this  aonTOe. 
In  Qneensland,  the  inoreued  popuUtioB  amounted  to  21,505,  sad  in 
New  Sooth  Wales  to  336  persons.  The  other  three  states  expoienoed 
decresaes  during  the  de<»de,  caused  by  excess  of  emigratkin  ova- 
imurigrvtioa,  Yiotoria  losing  population  to  the  extent  of  111,814  peraou*. 
South  Anstralia,  16,390,  and  Tasmania,  1,995  persons.  The  tsUe 
given  below  shows  the  total  incraaae  in  population  of  each  state  of  the 
OommcaiweaJth,  and  abotrf  New  Zealand,  during  the  ten  yeara,  betwMn 
the  census  of  1891  and  that  of  1901,  together  with  a  diatribntunt 
between  the  two  sources : — 


.^ 

Total 

lueran. 

dusto 

226,BM 
61,101 

109,648 
42.172 

132,771 
2S,a08 

2W,663 
172,915 
88,043 
68,563 
15,26S 
27.763 

Victoria 

Tumsnia 

[-)     1,955 

898,300 
146.0S1 

588,116 
117,419 

NewZa^ud  

28,042 

744,M1 

706,934 

Itu  «lcn(— )  faiiaHet  dacmw. 
From  this  table  it  is  ^parent  diat  the  tide  of  immigtAtioo  to 
Australia  has  diminished  cmisiderably  of  late  years,  and  this  is  especiklly 
remarkable  with  regard  to  New  SoutJi  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  tea 
years  from  1881  to  1891,  the  population  of  New  South  Vfalea  vas 
increased  to  the  extent  of  162,828  persons  by  immigration,  while 
Victoria  showed  an  increase  of  116,361.  From  1891  to  1901.  New 
South  Wales  had  an  increase  by  immigration  of  only  336,  while  the 
population  of  Victoria  was  decreased,  by  emigration,  to  the  extent  of 
111,814  persmu.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  tiiat  a  laige  percent)^;e  of 
the  population  lost  to  these  two  states  by  emigration,  has  been  absorbed 
by  Western  Australia,  and  this  accooots  for  the  abnormaJ  increase 
shown  by  that  state.  The  despatch  of  troops  to  Soutii  Africa  by  the 
various  states  has  caused  the  emigration  returns  to  be  unduly  inflated, 
and  of  the  total  number  sent  from  the  Commonwealth,  New  Sooth 
Wales  furnished  by  far  the  largest  prt^fiortion  of  any  one  state.  The 
introduction  of  bubonic  plague  to  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales, 
at  the  end  of  1899,  militated  against  immigration  and  doubtless  assisted 
to  augment  the  total  of  emigrants.     Since  1660,  the  year  foUowing  the 
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■epuBtion  of  QneenBland,  the  arriTftla  in  N'ev  South  Walee  have  in 
every  year,  1862  and  1896  alone  excepted,  exceeded  the  dtrpftrtnrea. 
The  greatest  apparent  excess  daring  any  one  year  waa  in  1B83,  when 
the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  tlie  departures  by  27,278. 

Assisted  immigntiou  dates  [rom  1833.  From  that  year  until  the 
practical  cessation  of  the  system  in  1888,  it  was,  with  slight  interrup- 
tions, the  settled  policy  of  New  South  Wales  to  grant  assistance  to 
dMirftble  peraong  who  wished  to  make  their  home  in  the  stat«.  In 
the  1893  edition  of  this  book  will  be  fonnd  a  statement  showing  the 
increase  by  assisted  immigration  up  to  that  year.  During  1894  the 
aniated  immigrante  arriving  in  the  state  numbered  67,  of  wturni  13 
wen  adult  males,  38  adult  females,  18  male  children,  and  8  female 
children  J  during  1895,  37  persons,  of  whom  2  were  adult  males,  16 
adolt  females,  12  mate  children,  and  7  female  cbildron ;  duni^  1896, 
17  peisons,  of  whom  8  were  adultmales,  3  adult  females,  3  male  children, 
and  3  female  children ;  daring  1897,  35  persons,  of  whom  6  were  adult 
males,  11  adult  females,  8  male  children,  and  10  female  children; 
during  1898,  5  persons,  of  whom  1  was  an  adult  male,  2  were  adult 
females,  and  2  male  children ;  during  1899,  9  persons,  of  whom  3  were 
adult  males,  4  adnlt  females,  1  male  child,  and  1  female  child ;  while 
during  1900  there  were  no  assisted  immigrants.  It  may  be  explained 
that  the  persons  still  assisted  in  making  tbeir  way  to  the  state  are 
brought  out  in  terms  of  a  promise  made  to  emigrants  while  the  system  of 
assistud  immigration  was  in  force,  namely,  thac  if  any  members  of  a 
family  choosing  to  remtun  behind  should  afterwards  desire  to  follow  their 
friends  to  their  sew  hom^  they  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate  on  the 
same  terms.  To  the  end  ot  1900,  the  assisted  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  the  State  numbered  211,972,  viz.,  76,849  men,  81,929  women, 
27,257  boys,  and  25,937  giria  Of  these,  77,326  have  arrived  nnoe  the 
year  1661,  vit^  28,9*1  mwi,  29,0S6  womeai,  9,771  boys,  and  9,517  girls. 

The  arrivals  in  and  departuree  from  the  state  by  sea  during  the 
last  ten  years,  making  due  allowance  for  those  unrecorded,  were  as 
shown  in  the  table  below  ; — 


y«w. 

Arrlnk. 

rm^DEi>llo«n»lortfa«i 

onrMonled). 

"^ 

F«»]. 

Total. 

UMlm. 

r»mim. 

ToW. 

18S] 

47,019 

22.900 

60,919 

39,567 

17,182 

66.749 

1S92 

*1,S70 

20,627 

62,197 

39,880 

17,7U 

57.391 

1R03 

44,908 

22.001 

aB,90» 

44,489 

19,029 

64,118 

ISM 

49.732 

25,856 

75.588 

48,490 

23,282 

71.772 

1895 

49,213 

2a,63S 

78,051 

48,330 

23.798 

72.12« 

ISQS 

4e,fl83 

21,BB0 

82,63* 

44,429 

23,4« 

67,888 

imn 

44.780 

22,286 

67.016 

43,0*1 

22.S60 

65,810 

1S96 

49,186 

26.340 

75.526 

46,946 

34.*53 

71,399 

i8»g 

49,990 

27,674 

77,63* 

47,809 

23,746 

71,556 

IWO 

45,685 

23,198 

68,783 

45.264 

21,93* 

«7,1BS 
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The  record  of  the  aniTalB  and  departures  overland  for  the  last  tMt 
years  is  as  follows  : — 


Ar,^™.. 

D.p^™ 

Mb1«. 

FemllH. 

Tout 

IblM. 

FrauJa. 

TotaL 

1891 

44.0S1 

33,189 

77,270 

43,944 

29,312 

73.256 

]892 

40,800 

27,465 

68,256 

41,008 

69,007 

1893 

30,271 

18.422 

49,693 

32,094 

22,034 

64,128 

ISM 

28,872 

18,218 

47,090 

30.061 

19,925 

49,986 

189S 

1896 

41,290 

23,4,ie 

24,146 

63.459 

25,992 

71,349 

27,069 

1898 

44,340 

26.600 

60,940 

45,943 

26,336 

72,279 

1899 

46,358 

25,626 

71,983 

49,278 

28,386 

77,664 

The  Census  of  1901. 
A  Census  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years.     The  last 
BQumeration  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  Slst  !Uarch,  1901,  bat 
the  detailed  results  are  not  yet  available. 

DlBTRIBUTlON   OF  SeXES. 

At  the  census  of  1901,  the  males  constituted  5242  per  cent.,  and  the 
females  47-58  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  distribution  of  the  sexes  has  undergone  little  change  for  many 
years  past  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures,  -which  give 
the  proportions  of  males  and  females  to  the  whole  population  at  the  last 
five  decennial  censuses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  1900  : — 


Y-r. 

K^«. 

F«^«. 

V«. 

Viia. 

F«n^«. 

18S1 

56-57 

43-43 

1896 

53-28 

46  72 

1871 

54-67 

45-33 

1896 

53-18 

46-8-2 

64-86 

46-14 

1897 

1891 

54  14 

45-86 

1898 

53-04 

46-96 

1892 

53-83 

46-J7 

1899 

52-86 

47-14 

1893 

53-66 

46-34 

IflOO 

52-60 

47-31 

1894 

63-51 

46-49 

1901 

63-42 

47-58 

The  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  at^es 
from  30  onwards,  and  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  the 
papulation  of  which  has  been  largely  recruited  by  immigi-.-ition.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  lower  death-rate  of  females,  the 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  being  steadily  lessened. 
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Tlie  Census  of  1901  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard  to  tlie 
ages  of  the  people  of  New  South  W^es  at  that  date.  The  table  given 
below  shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each  quin- 
quennial period  of  age.  The  males  in  their  2Ut  year  numbered  13,785, 
and  the  females,  13,493:— 


Age*. 

Total  PopuIoUcHi.                   '           Per  100,000. 

lUla.         FnulH. 

Per»o. 

111.. 

f™.,* 

80,457       78,699 
34,340       82,078 
81,702  1     80,189 
70.528  1     70.826 
62,556  1     63,034 
56,390  1     66.121 
52,679       48,770 
62,412       41,660 
46,006       33,413 
34,417        24,050 
25,707  '     19,380 
19.686        16,399 
15,816  ;     12,234 
13,041  '       9,259 
7,798         5,212 
3,687  ,       2.860 
1.892  1       1,583 
666            61 1 
177  ,          138 
SO  ,            26 
13  1              4 
3,636  I       1,251 

159,146 

186,418 

181,801 

141,354 

127,590 

112,511 

99,449 

94,072 

78,419 

58.467 

45.087 

35,083 

28,050 

22,30l> 

13,010 

6,437 

3,475 

1,077 

315 

76 

17 

4,887 

11,361 

11,899 

11,527 

9,980 

8,825 

7,955 

7,432 

7,394 

6,349 

4,856 

3.627 

2.777 

2,231 

1.840 

1,100 

506 

267 

80 

23 

7 

2 

5  ye«n  aod  under  10 

10    „                ,.        16 

16    „                „        20 

20    „                ,.       25 

as    ..                „       30 

30    .,                „       35 

35    „                „       40 

40    „                „       45 

46    „                „       50 

50    „                „       65 

55    „                „       60 

60    .,                „       65 

65    „                „       70 

70    „              „       75 

76    „              „       80 

80    „                „       85 

86    ..                „       90 

90    „                „       95 

95    „                „      100 

12,717 

12,424 

10,973 

10,076 

8,695 

7,246 

6,455 

6,177 

3,726 

3.003 

2,386 

1,895 

1,435 

808 

442 

245 

79 

21 

4 

712,466  1   648,677 

1,358,133 

100,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  age  constitution  of  the  people  haa  materially 
altered  since  1891.  The  Census  of  that  year  showed  a  steady  fall  in 
the  population,  both  of  males  and  females,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
only  exceptions  being  that  the  males  showed  increases  in  the  periods 
from  20  to  25  years  and  from  25  to  30  years.  The  results  of  the  Census 
of  1901  show  that  the  largest  number  at  any  age  period  is  found  from 
5  to  10  years,  while  the  number  in  the  first  age  group — under  5  years — 
is  also  exceeded  by  the  total  between  10  and  15  years.  The  cause  of 
this  change  is  to  b«  found  in  the  falling  birth-rate,  to  which  the  author 
has  already  directed  attention.  It  has  been  well  known  for  some  years 
that  the  birth-rate  in  this  state  was  declining,  and  tlie  results — now 
clearly  indicated  by  the  above  table — command  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  thoughtful  people. 
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Assammg  that  malea  from  20  to  60  yeara  of  Age  are  capable  of 
sapportiag  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  posaessed 
at  the  hut  census  period  no  less  than  348,169  males  of  that  desiraUe 
class,  or  49 '21  percent,  of  the  male  population,  excluding  aborigiae& 
Here  were  but  42,771  males  of  60  years  of  age  and  over,  reprwenting 
only  6-05  per  cent  of  the  totid  male  population ;  while  the  remaining 
316,502  males,  forming  4474  per  cent.,  were  under  20  years  of  a^ 
The  number  of  mates  from  20  to  40  years — the  military  age,  that  is,  the 
age  of  those  upon  whom  the  first  ^1  for  the  defence  of  the  coantiy 
would  naturally  be  made— was  223,652,  equal  to  31-62  per  cent  of  the 
male  population. 

From  15  to  45  years  of  a^  is  usually  considered  the  reprodactin 
period  of  life  in  females.  There  were  at  the  census  date  313,323  such 
females  in  New  South  WaleB,  or  48-55  per  cent  of  the  female 
popolation. 

BiRTHPLACBS  OF  THE  FbOPLB. 

Of  the  1,354,846  people,  exclusive  of  4,287  aborigiues,  who  couipoeed 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
1901.  the  birthplaces  of  all  but  1,438  were  recorded.  But  of  those  who 
failed  to  state  the  place  of  their  nativity,  1,407  had  British,  and  31  had 
foreign  names,  lite  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the 
population  ; — 
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'S 
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«) 

!:SS 

1 
M7 

t,3tS 
GIB 

71 

10 

w 

Bl 
W7 

1 
IBS 

40 

^S 

too 

ss 

<tt 

A».rt™c™„«.^ 

3,0M 

».«T 

hJKl 

"^.h« 

■■■s 

MB 

L-»»c««.- 

1.407 

710,008 

M4,841 

l.S54,8« 

A  compATuon  of  the  rwasl  oompoeition  of  the  people  at  the  lost 
lour  Census  periods  is  afforded  by  the  bible  ^ven  below.  It  will 
be  teen  that  in  the  coanw  of  the  thirty  years  ixam  1871  to  1901,  the 
pn^rartion  of  Auatralasian-bom  to  the  total  population  advanced  from 
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61-23  per  cent  to  80-52  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
British  Isles  declined  from  34-37  per  cent,  to  16-28 

persons  bom  in  the 
per  cent  : — 

1871. 

U81. 

18»l. 

1901. 

New  Soath  Wale. 

Other  Australim  States  and   New 

2-6S 
17-38 
12-M 
3  99 
0-37 
0-39 

per  cent. 

5-94 
14  36 
9-2< 
3-35 
0-41 
0-50 

7-56 
13-29 
fi-68 
3-28 
0-45 
0-44 

percent 
72-20 

wSr.....::;:::::::::::;::;::;:::::;;:;::::; 

Scotch 

227 

Total,  British  Subject. 

95-89 

95-96 

96-28 

97-2) 

ChiQGM 

1-43 
1-32 
1-03 

1-36 

1-01 
1-44 

1-17 

0-85 

1-52 

other  Foreigoere   

1-23 

TotiJ.  Foreignei.  

3-83 
0-28 

3-81 
0-23 

3-54 
0-lS 

2-61 

Of  the  Australasian  na-tives  living  within  New  Sonth  Wales  wb«i 
the  1901  Census  was  taken,  448,163  werf;  adults,  the  birthplaces  d 
whom  were  as  follow  : — 


H>r». 

Pmula. 

TotaL 

182,470 
22,454 
.1,586 
7,884 
189 
3,071 
3,776 
155 

188.989 
18,-22S 
4,222 
6,235 
185 
3,107 

371,459 
40,679 

302 

Australia  (State  undefined) 

Commonwealth  

223,555 

2-24,608 

448,163 

The  question  of  the  Chinese  and  other  alien  races  is  elsewhore  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter. 

Centralisation  of  PopotATioN. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  development 
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of  mwanfactures  has  brought  about  an  enlire  change  in  the  employ- 
meota  of  the  people,  Mid  has  necesearilj  oauaed  the  aggregfttlon  of 
vorken  m  towns,  bat  it  ii  aeec  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
favoured  txtaatry  for  the  agi-icultural  laboarer.  It  is  aotioed,  too,  that 
in  all  new  eoaniriea  Uiere  is  a  toodwiey  for  immigrantB  to  locate  tliBin- 
nlves  in  aakl  near  the  great  cities,  and  the  State  of  Kew  South  Wales 
is  00  exe^iou  to  the  rale. 

Am  far  back  as  1661,  when  th«  native-bont  population  awoimted  to 
only  45-69  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state,  the  number  living 
in  Sjrdoey  and  Hburbs  formed  only  4213  per  cent,  of  the  metn^litan 
populaticm ;  while  Britisli-bom  colonists,  forming  46-18  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  constituted  52-93  per  cent  of  the  dvellars  in 
the  city  and  environs.  In  1891  the  native-bom  formed  64-76  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  but  the  proportion  of  native-bom  resident  in 
the  metropolitan  area  had  risen  to  58-63  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
of  Britisb-bom  had  declined  to  30-51  per  cent.  Of  late  years,  natives  of 
the  other  states  who  have  been  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  have 
shown  no  decided  preference  for  eitlier  the  metropolis  or  the  rural 
districts  ;  but  moh  slight  difference  as  exists  is  in  favour  of  town  life. 
The  non-British  population  have,  as  a  mte,  preferred  the  country  districta 
to  Sydney.  lAtterly,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  certain  foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards  the  ohi^  city.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  amongst  Chinese  aud  Hindoos,  as  well  as  in  the 
caae  of  Syrians  and  others  from  the  Levant. 

The  conditions  of  progress  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  approxi- 
mate somewhat  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
without  interest  The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  America  there  esist  many  large  cities,  while  in  New  South 
Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  for  four  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to  city  population^ 
will  be  seen  belov  : — 


.   OUu  ol  United   '    Urli 


1860 
1B70 
18W 


31,443.321 
38,568,371 
•0,1S5,7SS 


6,072,256  16-13 

8,071,876     <  30-93 

]1.3U,M7     i  32-67 


The  rapd  increase  oi  city  population  shown  above  has  given  rise  to 
eaondsmble  s{>eeulatian.  It  seems  an  established  fact  that  tlie  move- 
■Met  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world 
>>  a  aign  of  the  desire  of  the  rural  papulation  for  an  improvement  in 
their  oircomstanees  ;  for,  like  every  othior  commodity,  labour  gravitates 
3  o 
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to  the  market  where  it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.  In  America 
the  increase  in  town  population  boa  been  derived  mainlj  from  abroad ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage;  In 
Australasia,  however,  the  caae  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Over  57  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  period 
1881-91  was  retained  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  stat«  the  proportion 
of  town  population  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  United  States, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage  of 
population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  and  of  the  country  districts  : — 


Y«r. 

CoontlT. 

percent. 

26-70 

2673 

73-27 

18SL 

30-34 

1S91 

34-*7 

65-53 

1901 

35-90 

M-10 

For  the  neighbouring   state  of  Victoria,   the  corresponding  figures 
Jire  : — 


percent. 

1871 

28-87 

7113 

18S1 

32-81 

6719 

1901 

«-.2 

68-88 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  St&tes  on  page  94ii 
are  included  all  towns  exceeding  S,000  inhabitants ;  nevertheless, 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  there  than  in  either  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria,  where  only  the  chief  city  has  been  taken.  The  case 
of  Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney;  for  during  the 
forty  years  covered  by  the  table  the  growth  of  Melbourne  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  ifietricts  has  been  proportionately  greater  than 
the  growth  of  Sydney,  and  up  to  the  year  1892  its  actual  numerical 
increase  was  also  greater.  During  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1891 
the  proportion  of  metropolitan  population  in  New  South  Wales  had 
increas^  to  the  extent  of  4-13  per  cent.,  but  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  rate  of  increase  has  moderated  somewhat,  and  the  proportion  is 
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now  only  1*43  pur  cent,  more  than  in  1891.  The  following  figures 
represent  the  population  of  the  citjr  and  suburbs  of  Sj'dney  and  of 
Melbourne  at  the  end  of  each  year  : — 


T«. 

Sjdnej. 

Y-r. 

Sydney. 

«,.b<,un.e. 

ISfll 
1871 
ISSl 
1886 
1891 

95,566 
136,483 
237.300 
308,270 
400,650 

139,860 
206,780 
296,347 
380,612 
491,042 

1896 
1S97 

1898 

1899 

1901  (CeiuoB) 

452,560 
462,700 
472,190 
481,510 
487,800 

461,110 
458,610 
469,680 
477.790 
494.129 

The  population  of  Sydney  includes  only  the  city  and  those  suburbs 
immediately  aurrounding  it ;  had  the  ten-mile  radius  been  taken  as  in 
the  case  of  Melbourne,  the  population  would  have  numbered  521,197. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  these  cities  has  no  parallel  amongst 
the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  America  the  rise  of  the  great 
cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  corresponding  increase  in 
the  rural  propnlation.  In  the  Australian  States,  however, — perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world^is  seen  the  disquieting 
spectacle  of  magnificeqt  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
embr&cing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
of  which  they  are  the  centre.  The  chief  cities  of  the  other  Australian 
Statea  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they  are  not  so  large  in 
proportion  to  their  rural  population. 

The  one  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Australasia  is  that,  in  spite  of  their  inordinate  size  when 
compared  with  the  population  of  the  states,  they  have  not  grown  by 
the  process  of  absorbing  the  rural  population.  This  question  was  fully 
discussed  by  the  author  in  his  report  upon  the  last  census  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  may  suffice  to  repeat  here  that  the  growth  of  the 
AuBtraJian  cities  is  due  mainly  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
continent,  which  makes  no  other  mode  of  development  possible — for 
here  are  no  great  rivers  with  leagues  of  navigable  waterway  stretching 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  far  remote  from  the  seaports.  To  some 
extent  the  growth  of  cities  has  also  been  favoured  by  the  commercial 
development  of  the  states.  For  many  years  wool-growing  has  been 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country ;  and  while  the  actual  tending  of 
flocks  needs  few  hands,  and  those  widely  scattered,  the  handling  of  bales 
of  wool  at  a  convenient  place  of  shipment  demands  all  the  resources  of 
a  great  commercial  centre.  Also,  gold-digging,  to  which  the  states 
owe  so  much,  is  not  an  industry  likely  to  promote  permanent  settlement 
in  the  interior.  The  miner  of  the  past  was  in  every  respect  a  nomad  : 
if  successful  in  his  quest  after  the  precious  metal,  he  became  an  emigrant 
U>  the  Old  World  or  a  sojourner  in  an  Australian  capital 
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The  {H^nUatMOi  of  the  cajntal  citie*  ol  ike  Anstntlian  S 
ITew  ZeftlftBd  ftt  the  CenBOfl  of  1901  is  given  bdow  : — 


Cl^. 

SlitKre^lflOI. 

S  dn 

487,900 

119,428 
162,281 

Bob»rt 

32,418 
24096 

'Wellington,  the  capital  of  Kew  Zealand,  is  net  the  most  populons 
ci^  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dnnedin,  all  ooataia 
IBi^^  populations. 

Sydney  atanda  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  cf 
pedtion  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade,  and  tlie 
pn^reas  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  has  not  beta]  leaa  than 
expectation  warranted.  At  the  Cenans  of  1861  the  populatiim  of  the 
whole  metropolis  was  95,789 ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  137,776  ; 
in  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,939  ;  at  the  Cenaua  o£  1891, 
383,383;  and  in  1901  the  population  was  487,900.  The  growth  <j£  tk 
city  and  suburbs  and  of  the  country  diatricte  may  be  traced  in  tha 
following  table,  showing  the  estimated  population  on  the  31st  Itecember 
of  each  year,  and  at  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


Ht^BoaOtW 

4*1. 

aiy. 

SabDrb*. 

TdW. 

Halo. 

Fam^a*. 

ToteL 

HTO 

7B,4(W 

6ft,08S 

1M,BTB 

»««,081 

WS,Mfl 

»«,1M 

4M,SB 

SMI 

S«8,O«0 

741,821) 

aog.eM 

US,  an 

896 

110,010 

812, 2M 

M6,1*B 

sso.us 

MI.TW 

MS.Tse 

i.imxn 

n2,*Ba 

flia^MT 

1,3S94» 

The  incmtae  of  population  during  the  twenty  ye»i  wiiich  oba^ 
with  1900  has  been  119-14  per  cent,  in  the  metropoliB,  and -66-77  par  oesl 
in  the  country  districte.  The  population  of  the  whole  state  bam  iMiaiij 
doubled  itself  during  this  period,  the  total  for  1900  showing  an  ii 
of  82-44  per  cent,  on  the  number  in  1880. 
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The  incorporated  uea  in  tbe  metropoMtm  district  ia  about  143  equ&re 
nile^  or  91,220  acres,  no  tbat  the  average  density  of  popalatkm  on  tlie 
31at  March,  1901,  was  5'35  perBons  per  acre,  some  of  the  more  immediate 
rabnrbs  hting  more  Jeosdy  populated  tban  the  city  iteelf.  Tke  area 
of  land  permanently  dedicated  for  public  recreation  in  the  metropolis 
is  3,973  acrae  (inelnding  the  Centennial  Fari^  the  area  of  which  ie  about 
330  acres),  equal  to  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the 
district,  which  mnst  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  Tery  liberal  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  puUic  health.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the 
National  Park,  an  area  of  36,810  acree,  which  is  within  an  hoar's 
joomey  by  train  of  the  city  ;  and  of  the  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  35,300  acrea 
in  extent,  wiiich  has  recently  been  reserved  for  public  recreation  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Hawkeebury.  The  area  of  Melboome  and  suburbs  is 
193,660  acres,  or  about  254  square  mUes,  and  the  population  at  the  date 
<d  the  Cenans  of  1901  was  494,129  ;  this  shows  a  density  of  popalatioa 
<rf3  04  pemooB  to  the  acre.  The  area  reserved  as  public  recreation 
gmands  within   the  booadary   of   Melbourne  and   suburbs   is  5,329 

Tbe  sobtirba  «f  Sydney  ooni{Hise  torij-oae  distinet  municipaJitieB,  the 
peculation  of  which,  at  the  dates  of  the  cetksuses  of  1891  and  of  1901, 
will  be  found  bektw : — 


noDkiftiUr. 

^ 

«" 

U,.^. 

^i*^ 

AluandrU 

7.50S 
4,075 
11.W7 
23.47» 

im 

2,«7 
«,127 
8,6W 
S;42« 
2,107 
3,465 
l,4fil 
2,050 
a,275 
1,260 
17,075 
3.633 
3,17C 
2,S28 
»2fi 

9,341 
8,349 
14.328 
30,076 
3.078 
3,383 
3,772 
7,521 
7.931 
4,226 
2.818 
3,784 
2.B43 
2,487 
8,058 
1,401 
19.220 
4,232 
4,019 
3,892 
1.818 

Leichbarft  

•12,092 
3,236 

13,507 
526 
1,460 

I7,S70 
•15,646 

18.308 

10,369 
6,236 

21,322 
4,906 

-1,800 
4,860 
1,820 
S70 
8,701 
8.B42 

•2.886 

•9,1M 

17.434 

ISS-:: :::::.:::::::;: 

Bot«.y,  North  

S-Uagtoa 

R».k^.l. 

iB-a=ir^ 

»,60B 

WavorlBv 

woouXa :::::::::::: 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  exelosive  of  shipping,  at  tiw 
date  of  the  Census  of  190t  was  112,137. 
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At  the  same  date  there  were  148  boroughs  &nd  muDicipal  districts  out- 
side the  metropolis.  The  population  of  each  of  these  will  be  found  below : — 


unld^lH 


X'.- 


Aberdeen 

Adamstown    

Armidale 

Aabum 

BalUna 

BolTOnold    

Bsnkstown 

Bathnrat 

Beg» 

Berry 

Biugara 

Bl»j-nev 

Bombala , 

Bowrnl 

Braidwood 

Brewarritift , 

Broken  Hill    

BroDghtoD  Vale.. 

Burrows 

Cubranuittai      sdi 
Canley  VaJo    ,. 

Camden 

CampbelltowQ    ., 

Ciircoar    

Carrington  

Casino 

Castlcreagh     

Condobolin 

Cooma 

Coonamble 

Cuotamoudra 

Cuiii^Z'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'. 

Cudgegong 

Dentliquin  

Dubbo ". 

Dundtu    

Dun^^g    

Ermington     luid 

Eydalmere 

Forbes 

Gemngong 

(Jladstone    

Glen  Innes 

Gosford 

Goulbum 

Grafton 


CountiT 

IfUDiclpalltilM. 

j   GraftoD,  South.. 

Granville   

I    Grenfell    

Greta 

GuLgong 

Gundagai  

Gunnedah 

Hamilton  

Hay    

Hill  End   

Hillgrove  

Hillston 

lllawBrra,Central 
North. 

laglebnrn 

luverell 

Jamberoo  

Jerilderie  

Katoomba 

Kempaey 

Lantbton 

Lismore 

Lithgow 

Liverpool  

Maclean 

Maitland,  East... 
West... 

Merewethar 

Mittagong 

Moama  

Molong  

Moree    

Morpeth    

Moruya 

Moss  Vale 

Mudgee 

Mnlgoa 

Marmmburrah . . . 

Murrurundi  

Mnsclebrook 

Narrabri    

.,           Weat 
Narrandom 

Newcastle 

Nyngan 


onictpalFtis 


Orange,  East... 

Parkes    

Parrainatta    ... 

Peak  Hill   

Penrith  , 

Plattsburg 

Fort  Macqnarie... 
Proapoct      and 
Sherwood    

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace 

Richmond  

Rookwiwd 

Shellharbour .. 
Shoalhaven  ,SoDth 

Silvertou 

Singleton  

„       South... 
Smithfield   and 

Fairfield 

St  Mary's 

Stockton 

Tamworth 

Taree  

Temora  

Tenterfleld 

Tumut  

Ulkduila 

Ulmarra 

UralU 

\V«KHiWBgga  ... 

Wallendbeen 

Walleend 

Woratah 

Warialda    

Warren  

Wellington  

Wentworth 

Wickliam   

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Wingham   

Wollongong  

Wyalong    
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The  great  bulk  of  the  jiopulation  dwells  &long  the  seaboard.  Outaide 
tlie  metropolia  the  most  thickly- peopled  districta  are  tho  fprtiie  valleys 
of  the  rivers.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  population,  the  Hunter  Biver 
valley,  with  its  large  agricultural  and  mii)tng  induatriea,  stands  firat.  The 
Illawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and  pasture,  comes  next ;  then  the  maize 
and  augar-growing  country  of  the  Clarence  and  the  Richmond.  The 
settlement  of  population  originally  followed  tho  main  roads  of  the 
state,  and  is  now  drawn  to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which 
have  almost  superseded  them. 


N  ATU  RA  Lia  ATI  ON, 

The  Acts  relating  to  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners  in  New  South 
Wales  have  now  been  consolidated  by  Act  No.  31,  1898,  known  as  the 
"Naturalisation  and  Denization  Act  of  New  South  WalpH,  1898." 
The  Governor  or  Acting  Governor  is  empowered  to  grant  letters  of 
denization  to  such  foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  state  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  these- 
letters  of  denization  entitling  the  holder  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,, 
and  advantages  in  the  state  which  a  British-bom  citizen  may  claim. 
It  is  aJso  provided  that  an  alien  in  New  South  Wales  may  hold  and 
acquire  real  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not  be  qualified  for  any 
offico  nor  enjoy  either  a  municipal  or  parliamentary  franchise;  shall 
not  be  qualified  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship  ;  and  shall  not 
have  any  rights  and  privileges  except  such  as  are  expressly  conferred 
upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  state  of  not  less  than  five  years 
a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalisation,  which  the  Governor 
may  or  may  not  grant,  in  his  option.  After  letters  of  naturalisation 
have  been  received,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  the 
holder  Ix^omes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred-  by 
itritish  birth.  The  naturalisation  of  Chinese  is  no  longer  periaitted. 
Certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  in  other  colonies  do  not  confer 
the  right  of  British  citizenship  in  New  South  Wales. 

Ihiring  the  period  of  fifty-one  years  extending  from  1849  to  1900 
there  have  been  7, .IIS  letters  of  naturalisation  taken  out  in  New  South 
Wales.  Germans  have  availed  ihemselvat  most  largely  of  the  privileges 
of  naturalisation,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them  amounting  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  granted,  namely,  3,666.  No  other 
nationality  has  at  all  approached  these  figures,  the  Chinese,  whose 
naturalisation,  as  before  explained,  is  now  prohibited,  coming  next 
with  908,  The  countries  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  follow  with  516 
and  426  cases  respectively;  France  has  303;  Russia,  293;  Italy, 
2:^0  ;  Norway,  202  ;  Switzerland,  166  ;  Austria,  167  ;  and  the  United 
States,  115.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1900  the  number  of  foreign 
Hubjects  naturalised  was  320,  of  whom  103  were  Germans,  52  were 
Swedes,  34  were  Russians,  and  33  were  Danes.     The  following  table 
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shows  t)it  nfttive  countries  of  those  who  obtained  certilicates  of  natanl- 
isation  from  1849  to  1900  :— 


Entope — 

AnBtria 

Belgium 

Denmark  

France  

Germany   

Greece   

Holland 

lUly  

Portli{t«l    

Roumania 

s^T..:::::::::::: 

Switzertand 

Turkey 

America — 

United  States  ... 

Not«[>«cifi«d  — 
Asia— 

Beloochistan 

China 

Otlnr  uationalitiai 
Weat«m  ialaadt 
Kot  specified    ... 

Tot<J 


.5,990 


221 


234 


O&ktHL 


9M 


an 


1771: 


7^tl 


Of  persons  naturalised  during  1900,  there  were  1  accountant,  3  ^etttit 
-8  bakers,  3  blacksmitha,  6  bootjnalcers,   1  butcher,  2  cabinebnakei^ 

3  caretakers,  13  carpenters,  1  clerk,  2  ooachbuildere,  3  coft]-liua{)a^ 

4  coatractoTs,   5  cooks,   1   dentist,    1    diver,  2   dnqwra,  5    engineer^ 

2  engine-drivers,  35  ftumera,  3  fettiers,  I  financier,  3  firemen,  1  fish- 
dealer,  3  fruit-growers,  3  gardeners,  2  hHrdressers,  6  hawkera,  3  hotd- 
keepers,  1  importer,  2jeweller8, 44  labourers,  1  manager,  6  maDufactaren, 
44  mariDers,  1  medical  pi&ctitioner,  5  men^nta,  17  miners,  4  mnsician^ 

3  painters,  1  pawnbroker,  2  railway  employes,  1  restaunuit-keef)«, 
2  selectors,  3  shipwrights,  I  stokea",  9  storekeepers,  3  storemeo,  6  tailoi^ 
1  tanner,  2  te«die(s,  2  wharf-labourers,  and  35  others. 

Chinbsb  Fopdi^tiok. 

The  unanimity  with  which  tiie  Australian  States  have  passed  lam 

restricting  the  immigraticn  of  Chinese  may  be  t«ken  aa  aone  eviiemt 

of  the  undesirability  of  that  race  as  colonists.   At  ^e  Oensas  of  I S61  ^ete 
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were  in  New  South  Wales  12,£^86  Chinese,  to  November  of  tliat  year 
«  dntj  of  £10  per  ht»A  was  impoeed  upon  Chinese  uMtle  iramigrants. 
Thin  contiaaed  until  the  month  of  November,  1867  ;  &nd  when  the 
Cenms  was  t«ken  in  1871  the  number  of  Cbineae  in  the  state  was 
found  to  have  fnilea  to  7,220.  In  1861  the  number  bod  risen  to  10,205, 
and  to  15,445  at  the  end  of  1886.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  depar- 
torea  have  been  nnmeroua,  and  only  14,166  Chinese  were  enumerated  in 
April,  1891,  while  at  the  Cenaas  of  1901,  the  number  was  10,974. 
For  many  years  New  South  Wales  oflbred  little  inducement  to  the 
Chinese  aa  a  place  of  aettlement,  the  superior  attomctiveness  of  Victoria 
and  other  states  as  gold  producers  claimmg  their  atteation.  At 
the  nwh  to  Lambing  Flat  in  1660,  however,  large  nnmbera  of  Chineaa 
oane  m»^ws  the  border  and  eatablished  themaelvea  in  Hub  state,  their 
strength  being  constantly  recruited  by  fresh  airival*  from  China ;  bnt 
theae  Chinese  did  not  remain  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  for,  as  already 
shown,  at  the  CetMas  of  1871  there  were  5,768  leaa  than  ten  yean 
previomly. 

Hie  numben  oi  Chinese  who  entered  and  left  New  Boutit  Wales 


daring  each 

Y«r. 

AcilnU. 

Ym. 

AwHTth. 

1975 

025 

1,209 

1888 

1.BIB 

i,6as 

IS76 

096 

940 

189D 

7 

941 

1877 

884 

490 

1890 

IB 

697 

1878 

2,485 

1,560 

1891 

17 

681 

18T9 

1,»78 

657 

1892 

21       766 

1880 

2,H2 

876 

isn 

34    i    568 

18S1 

4,466 

920 

1894 

78      837 

1882 

I.OOT 

884 

1806 

94       413 

1883 

1,936 

1,402 

1896 

80   1    4W 

18S4 

2.191 

1.038 

1807 

34       438 

188S 

2.929 

1.726 

1898 

32       419 

i8se 

S,Wi 

1,883 

1899 

36       440 

1887 

4,4SB 

2.773 

"" 

75       379 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  following  years  were  marked  by  a 
large  inoreaae  in  the  arrival*  from  China.  The  influx  appeared  in  1881 
■n&dentJy  fomudable  to  demand  the  interferenoe  of  the  Legislature. 
Aooordingly,  the  "  Influx  of  Chinese  Restriction  Aot"  was  passed,  again 
imposing  a  poll-tax  of  £10,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  year  was 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458.  After  that 
time,  however,  there  was  a  steady  increase  until  1888,  when  the  powen 
of  the  Leg^atare  were  again  iovoked  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  these 
undesirable  ecrioniats.  This  legislation  was  partly  the  outcome  (rf  a 
oonfcraiee  of  del^atee  from  the  AustnUasiMi  States  which  was  held 
in  Sydney  in  that  year,  and  which  was  convmed  after  consideraUe 
disciusion  had  taken  place  upon  this  growiI^(  public  danger.     Although 
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it  was  not  deemed  ailvisable  to  altogethor  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  aliens,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  numbers 
privileged  to  land  should  be  so  limited  that  an  effective  check  would  be 
given  to  the  immigration  of  this  race.  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
was  already  considering  a  Bill  when  the  conference  was  summoned,  and 
ultimately  the  new  enactment  came  into  force  in  the  state  on  die 
Ilth  July,  1S88.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
to  the  state  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  ta  every  300  tons  ;  and 
Chinese  landing  are  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £1 00  ;  they  are  not  to 
engage  in  raining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  Minister  of  Mines ;  nor,  a?  before  explained,  are  they  permitted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Katuralisation  Act.  Chinese  who  by  birth  are 
British  subjects  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  restrictive 
legislation :  but  they  have  to  pass  the  educational  test  prescribed  by 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1898.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  is  £500.  The  Act  has  greatly  restricted 
Chinese  immigration,  hut  it  is  believed  that  a  number  of  Chinese  find 
their  way  into  New  South  Wales  by  way  of  the  other  states.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  of  Chinese  immigrants,  there  has  been  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  arrivals  since  iSSS,  as  the  followiug  table  will 
show  :— 


(Jhln«e 

lcWr,«*p.ylnB 

CM.™. 

ChiiwH  MyiiK 

arriving. 

Poll-tu. 

ear. 

„i.^. 

PoU-ti«. 

18S5 

2,929 

..oeo 

1893 

34 

_ 

18S6 

3,092 

1,284 

1S94 

76 

3 

1887 

4.4.'« 

1.798 

1895 

94 

2 

1888 

1,848 

i6-2 

1306 

99 

2 

1889 

7 

1SS7 

34 

3 

1890 

15 

1            :t 

1S98 

32 

3 

1891 

17 

1899 

36 

5 

1892 

21 

1             ^ 

1900 

75 

3 

Information  showing  the  number  of  marriages  of  Chinamen  resident  in 
New  South  Wales  is  notavailable  annually,  nor  is  it  possible  to  a-scertain 
the  nationalities  of  the  women  who  form  matrimonial  unions  with  the 
Chinese.  The  Census  returns  of  1891,  however,  showed  that  of  the  2&S 
Chinese  then  in  the  state  whose  wives  were  with  them,  129  were 
married  to  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  '29  to  Victorians,  7  to  wives 
born  in  Queensland,  1  to  a  South  Australian,  4  to  Tasmanians,  ]  to  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  4  to  wives  born  in  Australia,  the  particular 
state  not  being  specified.  Twenty-eight  Chinese  were  married  to  English 
women,  3  to  Scotch  women,  16  to  Irish  women,  1  to  a  German,  and  I  to 
a  French  woman.  In  60  cases  the  wife  was  a  native  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  well  as  the  husband,  while  in  the  remaining  2  cases  the  birth- 
place of  the  wife  was  not  stated. 
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PRRVENTIOS   OF   ISFLDX   OF  COLOURED   RaCES. 

In  1896  the  question  of  the  influx  of  the  alien  races  was  deemed  by 
Parliament  to  be  sufficiently  grave  to  Justify  it  in  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Chinese  Restriction  and  Regulation  Act  of  1888  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  state  the  coloured  races  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
An  important  feature  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  proposed  to  restrict  the 
immigration  of  persons  belonging  to  the  inferior  races  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  British  subjects  by  birth,  and  the  existing  Act  was  so  amended 
that  Chinese  bom  in  British  territory  were  shut  out  from  free  entry 
into  the  state  as  well  aa  the  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  The 
Australian  aborigines  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  were  not  aflected 
by  the  Bill ;  and  all  persons  partially  of  European  descent  were  likewise 
unrestricted  in  their  movements.  Provision  was  made  to  allow  of  the 
admission  into  the  state  of  accredited  representatives  of  the  states 
whose  subjects  were  excluded  under  the  Bill,  and  of  missionaries,  tourists, 
and  persons  travelling  with  the  object  of  prosecuting  scientific  researches. 
Also,  division  of  a  family  was  prevented  by  treating  wives  as  of  the 
nationality  of  their  husbands.  The  measure,  which  was  termed  "The 
Coloured  Races  Restriction  and  Regulation  Act,  1896,"  was  reserved 
for  the  assent  of  the  Queen,  but  this  was  withheld,  and  new 
legislation  was,  therefore,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
same  object  in  a  different  way.  The  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of 
1898  was  accordingly  passed,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  3rd  August, 
in  that  year.  This  Act,  which  came  into  force  three  months  after  the 
Royal  assent  was  proclaimed,  prohibits  the  immigration  into  New 
South  Wales  of  any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  properly- 
appointed  officer,  should  tail  to  write  out  in  some  European  language, 
and  sign,  an  application  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  speciGed  form. 
It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  persons  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of 
exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces,  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  any  foreign  man-of-war,  to  the  ollicers  and  crew  of  any  other 
vessel  landing  during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  a  New  South  Wales 
iwrt,  and  to  persons  duly  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  state. 
In  some  of  the  other  states  of  the  group  'the  educational  test  has 
likewise  been  adopted  for  the  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  coloured 

In  addition  to  the  measures  alrea<1y  quoted,  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  now  under  consideration  two  bills  regulating  the 
admission  of  undesirable  immigrants.  The«e  measures  are  termed 
respectively  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers'  Bill'and  the  Immigration 
Restriction  Bill.  The  former  is  particularly  directed  against  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  kanakas  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland, 
and  provides  that :  No  Pacific  Island  labourer  shall  enter  Australia  on 
or  after  31st  March,  1904  ;  that  none  shall  enter  before  that  date  except 
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under  a  license ;  and  that  all  agreements  under  the  Pacific  Island 
Liabourers  Acts,  1880-1892,  of  QueenGland  shall  terminate  on  3l3t 
December,  1906.  Licenses  may  be  granted  during  1902  tu  the  number 
of  not  more  tban  three^ourths,  and  in  1903  to  not  more  than  one-half 
the  number  of  those  labourers  returned  to  tiiMr  luitivc  islaada  dari^ 
the  precedii^  year.  The  Imimigration  B«etnctioa  Act  provides  btr  the 
«iclDaion  of  any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  ao  by  an  officer  oi  the 
Customs,  Eaiis  to  write  out  and  sign  a  paaaage  of  tLEty  vorda  ia  aoaie 
Earope*n  language.  The  Act  does  not  apply,  however,  to  persona  m 
ponesaion  of  certilicatea  of  exemption,  to  His  Uajestj's  lasd  and  sea 
forces,  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  Temel  of  any  GovenuoeKt, 
any  person  duly  accredited  by  any  Govemntent,  a  wife  acooeipanyiB|! 
her  huabaod  if  be  ia  not  «  prohibited  imiaigraut,  aU  children  uader  18 
yearv  of  age  accCMnpanying  their  father  or  mothw — if  ihey  an  bM 
prohibited  immigrants — and  any  peisoa  who  satiafies  as  officer  that  be  faaa 
formerly  been  doaueiled  in  the  CoetmoBweaUh. 

ABOSIOINEa. 

Th»  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin,"  wmi  gives  to  Ae  sadiat 
known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  bat  it  is  now  t^tplied  to  tbe  original  or  pcHa- 
tive  iidtabitants  of  any  country.  Aa  the  Imtory  of  the  iiaiii  i  nae  ia 
IJMse  States  is  so  entwined  with  the  progress  ai  the  Hnlinh  people  ia 
Australia,  a  few  words  concerning  them  may  aot  be  out  of  ptaan,  Ik 
aboii^nea  of  Aiutralia  fonn  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  pnaniMd 
that  the  whole  of  tiiem  throngfao«t  Um  costiiient  tpnatg  itmm  tke  same 
stock,  although  it  is  remarkaU^  that  th^  languages  difler  so  greatly 
that  tribes  within  shmt  distaiMes  are  often  quite  unable  to  n&derataitd 
each  otlier,  and  in  fact  almost  every  iarge  conmanity  of  nsiivMi  haa  ttt 
own  peculiar  dialect.  It  ia  difficult  tn  form  a  oorrect  LwUmaJL  t£  tha 
numbers  of  the  aborigines ;  but  while  there  ia  reaaon  to  belisve  dut 
■ome  generations  ago  tJtey  were  very  namerona,  there  is  ample  emAeaet 
(tf  late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreaaing,  and  th^  b<*7  ™>* 
be  counted  by  fives  where  they  were  formerly  counted  by  huadroda.  Ia 
Taaniania  tbey  have  disappeared  altogether,  the  last  of  tbe  tiihe  in  that 
state  having  died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  eatimated  thr  nlmriginnl  prryiihitiwi 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  million ;  ^e  anmber  batstemt 
Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  been  about  ^OOOl 
It  is  impossiUe  to  aay  bow  far  this  estimate  was  in  acoordaBce  with 
fact ;  for  although  at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggeratoi 
conjectmre  in  t£e  face  of  ao  large  a  number  as  3,000  having  hasK 
found  within  the  small  area  between  the  bays  above  aaaitiaBed,  jet 
coDsidering  how  smtdl  a  portion  of  the  temtory  was  than  exfUnd  bf 
the  early  settlors,  the  statement  must  be  accepted  aa  wiait  it  fgofcsaca  to 
be,  namely,  an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  vtrj 
limited. 
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Th«  ori^nftl  inliabitwite  of  N'ew  Zealapd,  or  Maoris,  as  they  are  called, 
■re  ojoite  &  difierent  r&oe.  They  afe  gifted  witli  s  conaiderable  anMnnt 
of  mtelligeaoe,  arequickatiiiutaUon,aiidbraveeventorashDeB8;  outh« 
other  IwDd,  they  ai«  avaridoiu,  and  ofttuuei  feroaons.  Their  nnmbarG 
■re  not  dimini«hing  to  any  oouBiderabla  extent,  aa  during  the  laet 
tventy  yean  tlie  decreaie  hod  been  only  1,347.  AoconJing  to  the 
Oencns  of  1881,  they  numbered  44,097.  At  the  Ceneae  of  1686  Qam 
were  41,432;  in  1891  the  total  was  found  to  be  41,993,  and  in  1696  it 
WM  39,854,  wbUe  in  1901  the  nunil>er  was  42,850.  It  is  believed  Umt 
at  the  tisoe  the  oolonistA  first  landed  the  number  of  Maoris  in  tlie 
ooontry  was  fully  120,000. 

Afioording  to  the  OraiMis  of  1901,  there  v»e  4,287  aborigines  in  New 
South  Wales,  this  total  imclodiBg  half-castes  in  a  nomadic  state.  The 
Bomber  of  aborigiiies  under  the  o(mtrol  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Bawd  At  the  end  of  the  year  1900  was  6,901,  of  whom  3,108  weta 
fnll-bloAds  and  3,793  half-castes.  This  shows  a  decrease  on  the  retsm 
for  the  etkd  of  1»99  of  95  full-bloods  and  an  increase  of  114  half-cast«. 
The  namber  of  births  reported  daring  1900  was  238  (165  of  the  children 
hMug  half-castes),  and  t^e  number  of  deaths,  199  {59  half-castes).  These 
figures  show  a  net  increase  in  the  aboriguiaJ  popalation,  instead  of  a 
decrease.  The  deficiency  unacoounted  for  is  probably  dae  to  the 
diffioally  experienoed  1^  the  police  in  m firing  a  correct  enumerati(m, 
owing  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the  aborigines,  and  to  the  border 
tribes  croeaing  into  the  other  states.  Tliere  are  seven  mission  stations. 
These  establishments,  when  first  formed,  were  little  more  than  camping 
groonda  for  the  aborigines,  where  the  blacks  worked  for  tbnr  rations, 
and  elementary  instruction  was  imparted  to  the  children ;  but  now 
they  have  developtnl  into  settlements,  with  greatly  improved  huts  for 
married  couples,  and  adeqiiato  accommodation  for  teaching,  duly 
qualified  instructors  having  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  797  full-blood 
aborigines  and  half-castes  living  at  the  misiiion  stations,  and  on  the 
same  date  €59  aboriginal  children  were  receiving  iostruction  in  schools 
or  privately.  During  the  year  a  sum  of  XI  7,849  was  expended  on 
the  aborigines.  There  are  altogether  in  the  state  133  reserves  for 
the  aborigines,  the  total  area  being  24,791  acres.  At  the  Census  of 
1891,  8,280  aborigines  were  enumerated;  but  the  decrease  is  not  so 
great  as  would  appear,  as  a  large  number  of  half-castes  were  excluded 
from  the  returns  in  1901.  The  total  number  of  aborigines,  excluding 
all  half-castes,  at  the  Census  of  1901  was  7,434,  but  of  this  number 
3,147  half-castes  who  were  living  in  comparative  civilisation  have  been 
excluded,  and  the  number  given,  4,287,  includes  only  full-blooded 
aborigines  and  those  half-castes  who  were  members  of  wandering  tribes. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  aboriginal  of  Australia,  as  it  was 
of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hottentot,  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  European  colonisation  ;  and  the  black  has  not  seen 
the  white  man   take  possession    of  his  territory   without   many  an 
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attempt,  by  deeds  of  ennning  &pd  of  blood,  to  stop  the  invasion  and  to 
avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from  tho  records  of  British 
colonisation  in  Australia  many  instances  of  horrible  crimes  committed 
by  the  aborigines,  who  ai-e,  in  fact,  partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people 
of  British  origin  who  settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
blacks  alone,  were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least 
equalled  in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race.  Cunning 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  stm^le ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  have  done  tends  to  make 
the  colonists  slow  to  recognise  any  characteristics  of  an  opposite  kind 
in  the  blacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  songs  and  cherished 
traditions  of  the  aborigines,*  that  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  some 
qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory — such  as  the  power  of  inventing 
tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the  thirst  for  religious  mystery,  stoical  con- 
tempt of  pain,  and  reverence  for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  Tie 
manner  in  which  they  have  displayed  these  characteristics  presents  such 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading 
thoughts,  of  interesting  and  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and 
grot^que  observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilisation,  of  which  its  people 
have  retained  some  memorials. 


*  Vidt  Kamilaroi  and  other  Austraban  Iian|;uages,  by  Bev.  W.  Ridlej,  U.A. 
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IIIabriage  Laws. 

THE  lawrelating  to  marriagea  is  contained  ia  four  Acts  of  Fftrliament, 
the  principal  of  which  ia  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  "  An  Act  to  Amend 
and  Consolidate  the  Laws  affecting  the  solemnization  of  Marriage."  This 
Act  determines  that  the  marriage  ceremony  ia  to  be  performed  hy  an 
oSciating  minister  duly  registered  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  in  provided 
that,  ill  cases  where  the  contracting  parties  conscientionsiy  object  to  a 
religious  ceremony,  or  where  the  services  of  a  minister  are  not  available, 
(bey  may  sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  be  married  by  a  District 
Registrar.  The  Act  further  provides  for  the  signing  of  a  declaration 
by  both  parties  to  the  effect  that  they  believe  there  is  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  or  lawful  objection  to  their  marriage  on  account  of  relation- 
ship, foimer  marriage,  want  of  consent  in  case  of  minors,  or  on  other 
grounds.  The  written  consent  of  the  father  must  be  produced  by  a  minor, 
or  should  the  father  not  renide  in  New  South  Wales,  of  the  mother  or 
guardian,  and  in  the  abeence  of  these,  of  a  magistrate  specially  appointed 
"  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors."  The  marriage  ceremony  is 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Penalties  for  wilfully 
marrying  minors,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  doing  so,  are  imposed, 
the  maximum  being  a  fine  of  j£500,  or  imprisonment  for  five  years. 
Forgery  in  connection  with  forma  of  consent,  etc.,  is  punishable  with 
five  years'  hard  labour  or  hard  labour  on  the  roads. 

Act  19  Vic.  No.  34,  "  An  Act  for  Registering  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,"  provides  for  the  registration  of  officiating  ministers,  and  for 
the  transmission  by  them  to  the  District  Begistrars  of  copies  of  certifi- 
cates. District  Regiatrara  are  to  forward  these  copies  to  the  General 
Registry  Office,  where  they  are  indexed  for  future  reference.  Act  42 
Vic.  No.  5,  the  "  Clergy  Returns  Transfer  Act,"  provided  for  the  handing 
over  to  the  General  Registry  Office  of  registers  previously  kept  by 
certain  of  the  clergy.  Act  65  Vic.  No.  34,  the  "  Marriages  Validation 
and  Marri^^  Law  Amendment  Act,"  validated  marriages,  celebrated 
after  the  passing  of  Act  1 9  Vic.  No.  30,  in  which  the  required  declaration 
had  not  been  signed,  and  provided  that  the  declaration  should  from  that 
time  be  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  marriage  certificate,  omission  to  do 
so  being  ma>le  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 

Marriages. 

Up  to  the  year  1891   the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages 

celebrated  in  New  South  Wales  was  remarkably  steady,  very  few  checks 

l>eing  experienced ;  indeed,  during  the  eleven  years  extending  from  1875 
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to  1SS6  the  progress  was  uninterrupted.  But  in  1892,  despite  the 
growth  of  population,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  the  number,  and  this 
decline  continued  until  1895,  when  the  figures  again  took  an  upward 
movement,  evidencing  the  existence  of  a  feeling  in  the  community  that 
the  clouds  of  depression  were  gradually  lifting  from  the  state.  An 
examination  of  the  annual  marriage  rates  given  below  will  show  that  a 
settled  tendency  to  fall  waa  exhibited  between  1883  and  1894,  the 
rate  deoUnisg  from  8-83  to  6-25  per  1,000  of  the  populaiion  duiii^  the 
eiev^  years.  In  1895,  however,  aa  already  reowrted,  mi  improrement 
took  place,  and  id  1897  the  marriage  rate  of  the  State  was  the  highest 
experieooed  since  1892.  From  1897  onwards,  as  the  table  shows,  tb»« 
has  been  a  still  further  improvemuit,  the  rate  Id  1900  standuig  at  7'38, 
which  is  only  slightly  below  that  of  1891.  The  figures  for  tJie  hM 
twenty-two  years  axe  given  below  :— 


y«r. 

™gUt«Bd. 

P«  1,000 

'- 

S«^ 

Par  1,000 

1879 

&.391 

7-80 

1891 

8.487 

7-41 

ISW 

S,fi72 

7-65 

1892 

8,«SS 

8-82 

ISSl 

6JJM 

8-21 

1693 

7,7« 

6-44 

1S82 

6,948 

8-70 

1S»4 

7,666 

6-26 

1SS3 

7.405 

8-83 

ises 

8,030 

6-42 

ISM 

7,482 

8-47 

1880 

6,486 

6-» 

1885 

7,618 

8-22 

1897 

8,813 

«as 

1886 

7,811 

8-06 

1898 

8,888 

8-77 

leg? 

7,690 

7-65 

1899 

9,275 

6-93 

1888 

7,844 

7-67 

1900 

9.996 

7-38 

1889 
1890 

7,580 
7,87fl 

7-06 
7-16 

Mwuft 

rSOyosTS 

7-28 

The  year  1883  was  distinguished  by  a  high  nuuria^mte  not  only  ia 
New  South  Wales,  but  in  most  of  the  other  Commonwealth  States  as 
well.  In  Queensland,  New  Sooth  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
the  rates  then  recorded  have  not  been  exceeded  mnee  that  time  ;  oa  the 
contrary,  with  the  exception  of  an  individual  year  here  and  thare,  a 
steady  tendency  to  fall  was  exhibited  until  recently.  As  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  the  marriage-rate  in  Australasia  is  an  mdex  to 
the  state  of  general  prosperity,  evincing,  howevei-,  an  eagmiess  to 
anticipate  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  and  a  reluctance 
to  accept  the  evidences  of  the  approach  of  times  of  depression. 
Probably  the  year  1 883  marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  lavish  public 
expenditure,  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  jioeition  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  married  life^the  inability 
to  enter  into  the  married  state  bang  confirmed  later  on.  by  the  bad 
years  of  which  the  states  had  experience.  In  addition  to  4^  four 
Rtates  mentioned,  New  Zeidand  also  had   its   highest   marriage  rate 
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ot  recent  jeare  about  the  aame  time,  namely,  in  1684,  after  wbioh  year 
t!ie  rate  likewise  steadily  declined.  In  Western  Australia  the  rste  lias 
fiuctuated  considerably.  So  receotly  as  1891  it  was  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  1868;  but  the  heavy  immigration  of  males  who  had  left  their 
women  folk  behind  them  greatly  aSected  the  marriage-rate  of  the  state 
during  the  last  few  years. 

For  the  year  190U  the  average  marriage-rate  per  1,000  of  populatioK 
in  the  'whole  of  Australasia  was  7'3t,  the  rat«  for  the  Commonwealth 
heing  7-20,  and,  for  New  Zealand,  7'67.  The  rate  of  New  South  Wales 
was,asalreadrstated,7-38;  that  of  Victoria,  was  6-96  ;  of  Queensland, 
6-67  ;  of  South  Australia,  645  ;  of  Western  Australia,  lO-H  ;  of  Tas- 
mania, 7*49  ;  and  of  New  Zealand,  7*67.  The  average  annual  rate  for 
the  Continon wealth  during  the  last  ten  years  was  6'69  per  1,000  of 
population,  and,  for  Australasia,  6'68.  The  state  with  the  smallest 
average  rate  during  the  decade  is  South  Australia,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  the  highest  average  rate  for  the  same  period,  New  South 
Walee  coming  next  in  order.  The  marriage  rate  of  Victoria  for  the 
period  was  below  the  average  for  the  Cotniuoawealth.  From  1861  to  1886 
the  rate  of  New  South  Wales  was  conabtcntly  higher  than  that  of  th« 
southern  state.  During  the  next  five  years,  however,  Victoria  had  the 
advantage,  only  to  lose  it  in  1892,  since  which  year  New  South.  Wales 
has  again  had  the  higher  rate. 

For  the  ten  years  ended  1900  the  states  which  had  a  raamoge-rate 
above  the  Australasian  average  were : — 

Western  Anstnlia  9-16  per  1,000  of  population. 

New  South  Walea    6-80 

Those  which  had  a  lower  rate  were : — 

QDeeiisluid    6'50  „  „ 

Tictoris 6-54  „  „ 

Tunuinia  6-39  „  „ 

SoDth  Australia   6-25  „  „ 

The  rate  for  New  Zealand,  6-64,  wag  also  below  the  Australasian 
■rerage. 

A  comparison  of  the  marriage-rates  of  various  countries  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leadbg,  on  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevailing  therein. 
Thus,  in  comparing  theAustralian  rate  with  the  rates  of  foreign  countrieSr 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  superior  condition 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  preponderance  of  unmarried  adult  males 
itt  the  oolonies  favour  a  high  marriage-rate  ;  whilf^,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  migratory  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  often 
occasion  a  certain  amount  of  exlravogance  and  selfishness,  and  tend, 
therefoi-e,  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate.  Below  wiH  be  found  the  average 
marriage-rBb-fl  of  a  number  <^  European  countries  for  the  twenty  years, 
187U90,  and  the  annual  rates  for  the  yearn  1891  to  1899.  The  figores, 
which  are  tt^en  from  the  reports  of  the  Begistnir-Oeneral  of  England, 
show  that  in  Europe,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  course  of  the 
3  P 
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marriage-rate  has  been  directed  upward   during  the  last  five   or  »x 


CauntTf. 

» 

... 

isaz. 

18»3. 

18W. 

ISK. 

18»6. 

law. 

iws-isw. 

United  Kiusdom    

EngUndandWalB*.. 

7-2 

7-8 
7-0 
4  5 
7-6 
6-9 

6-a 

8-2 
9-6 
7-4 
8-2 
8-4 
7-6 
7-1 
7-7 
7-8 

7-S 
7-8 
7-0 

4-8 

0-8 

e-6 

6-8 
7-7 
8-8 
7-1 
8-0 
8-2 
7-1 
7-5 
7-4 
7  6 

7-3 

7-7 
7-1 
47 
6-8 
6-4 
5-7 
7-8 
9-2 
7-4 
7-9 
8-1 
7-2 
7-7 
7-5 
7-5 

7-0 
7-4 
6-6 
4-7 
7-0 
6-4 
6-7 
7-9 
9-3 
7 '4 
7-9 
8-1 
7-3 
7-6 
7-5 
7-5 

71 
7-5 
6-7 
4-7 
6-9 
6-4 
5-7 
7-9 
9-3 
7-4 
7-9 
8-1 
7-2 
7-5 
7-5 
7-5 

7-2     7-5 
7-5     7-9 
6-9  1  7-2 
5-0  ;   fl-0 
71  :  7-3 
6-5  1  fi-7 

7-6 
8-0 
7-4 
5-0 
7-5 
6-7 
61 
8-0 

8-2 
7-6 
5-0 
7-6 
7-0 
G-1 
7-8 
8-3 
7-8 

7-9 
8-3 

Denmark 

Norway    

7-5 
7-2 

8  1 
8-5 
7-5 
7-5 
8-0 
7-4 
7-7 
7-4 
7'4 

8-0 

7-8  ■  8-1 
8-2    8-4 
8-3    8-4 

7-5     7-4 
8-1  .8-2 
7-6    7-6 

In  1899  the  marriage-rate  in  England  and  Wales  was  8-3  per 
thousand;  in  Scotland,  7-7  per  thousuid ;  and  in  Ireland,  4'9 ;  the 
general  rate  fc,  the  United  Kingdom  being  7 '9  per  thousand. 

I'LITERACY  DISPLAVBD  BT   MarsIAOB   REGISTERS. 

Tho  nutiber  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has 
steadil)  udolined  for  many  years  past.  In  1871  the  proportion  of  signa- 
tures made  with  marka  was  as  high  as  16-96  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  in  1 900  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  1  -45,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy 
being,  therefore,  highly  satisfactory.  As  will  be  Been  from  the  table 
appended,  the  greatest  proportion  of  signatures  affixed  by  means  of 
marks  has  always  been  supplied  by  the  country  districts ;  but  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  illiteracy,  as  disclosed  by  the 
marriage  rasters,  has  greatly  decreased,  the  percentage  in  1900  being 
only  1-71  for  the  country  and  1-13  for  the  metropolis,  as  compared  with 
18-92  and  13-50  respectively  in  1871  :— 


V«r. 

as. 

Mew  South! 
Wale*. 

T«r. 

HetropoIlL 

CountiT 

NewStutli 

1871 

13-50 

18-92 

16-96 

1394 

1-26 

2-43 

1-90 

6-54 

16-71 

10-47 

1896 

1-61 

2-49 

2-09 

1881 

fi-06 

8-34 

6-94 

1896 

1886 

2-89 

5-00 

3-98 

1897 

1-19 

1-75 

1-50 

1891 

2-26 

3-78 

3-08 

1898 

1-50 

1-90 

1-72 

1892 

235 

3-63 

3-06 

1899 

0-94 

178 

1-42 

1893 

1-60 

2-67 

2-16 

1900 

113 

i-;. 

1-45 
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The  amoant  o£  illiteracy,  aa  displayed  by  inability  to  sign  the  marriage 
roister  in  the  proper  manner,  was  for  many  years  greater  amongst 
females  than  amongst  males,  the  returns  showing  that  this  was  the  case 
in  every  year  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1887.  This  order  of 
things  has  now  been  reversed,  1894  being  the  only  year  of  the  last  eleven 
which  has  exhibited  a  greater  proportion,  of  mark  signatures  by  females. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with 
men  in  the  acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of  education ;  furthermore, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  women  refrain  from  signing  their 
names  in  the  marriage  register,  not  from  inability  to  write,  but  from 
sheer  nervousness.  In  1871  the  number  of  women  who  were  unable  to 
sign  their  names  amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
married,  but  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  1-4  percent,  in  1900.  During 
the  same  period  the  male  illiterates  fell  from  14-5  per  cent  to  IS  per 
cent-  of  the  number  of  moles  married  : — 


Tew. 

Fenulia 
Honing  with 

Teu. 

■ignlngwKb 
mirk^per 

rignlinirith 

1871 

145 

194 

1894 

19 

20 

1876 

96 

114 

isoe 

22 

2D 

1881 

K 

84 

1896 

23 

30 

1866 

38 

43 

1897 

16 

14 

1891 

32 

29 

1898 

18 

17 

1892 

33 

98 

1899 

16 

12 

1893 

23 

20 

1900 

IS 

14 

Of  every  hundred  marriages  celebrated  in  New  South  Wales,  about 
ninety-sevea  are  solemnised  by  the  clei^gy  (including  those  officiating  at 
Matrimonial  Agencies).  The  actual  figures  for  1900  show  that  during 
that  year  9,729  marriages  were  solemnised  by  clergy  and  267  witnessed 
by  registrars,  giving  the  proportions  of  97-33  per  cent,  and  267  per 
cent  respectively  of  the  total  number  of  9,996. 

The  Church  of  England  celebrates  the  largest  number  of  marriages, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  coming  next,  followed  by  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  Churches.  After  these,  the  most  marriages  are 
celebrated  in  certain  institutions  termed  "  Matrimonial  Agencies," 
which  have  come  into  existence  during  the  lost  few  years.  In  1900, 
there  were  1,035  marriages  celebrated  at  these  agencies,  or  10'35  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 
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The  taUe  below  showB  the  munber  of  marmges  celebrated  daring 
1900  by  each  deoominstioii,  bimI  the  percentage  which  each  diTiHtm 
bears  to  the  total : — 


Chnrchof  Enirluid 

KoDun  OftthoTio 

Freal^tarian   , 

We«leyui  and  PrimitiTe  MetbodiaL, 

CosgregatioDHl 

BanBrt  

Other  Denominatians 

Matrimonial  Agencies 

E«f;iilr»re'  Office* 


TCentacv 


34-30 

iQ-es 

12-11 
13-57 
3 '48 
1-49 
0-27 

2-ie 

10-3S 
2-67 


The  following  table  shows  the  nomber  of  marriagei  registered  by  the 
principal  denominations  daring  the  last  five  years  : — 


.-—,„. 

13M. 

- 

188S.     1      18». 

MOO. 

2,978 

»44 
199 

19 

14 
169 

'296 
16 
17 
12 
1 
1 
1 
2 
47 
6 
30 
23 
B56 
369 

3,130 
1,562 
1,021 
938 
261 
23 
17 
121 

"338 
20 
31 
14 
3 

■■■« 
6 
20 
18 
948 
312 

3,126       3,W8 
1,717  ■     1,741 

Weeleyan  MethodiBb  

922 
226 
70 

■SI 

31 
383 
22 

21 
2 

■■■■'ss 

11 

28 
30 
746 
241 

835 

298 

23 

9 

167 

■353 
30 
23 
19 

1 

""  48 

4 

27 

£3 

1.002 

301 

1.095 

United  Methodist  Free  Cbnrcb    ... 

28 

SI 

fl» 

a«7 

8,495 

8,818 

8,888 

9,276 
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The  ages  of  bridegrooms  and  brides  are  (pven  below  for  the  9,996 
couples  married  in  1900.  An  ex&mination  of  the  figures  shows  that 
in  762  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  the  hnsband  was  ohler  than  the  wife  ; 
in  8-7  per  cent,  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties  were  the  same ; 
while  in  the  remaining  16-1  jitr  cent,  of  the  unions  tJie  wife  was  older 
than  the  husband.  Tiie  results  of  a  tabulation  of  the  respective  ages 
of  bridegrooms  and  brides  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
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Since  1897  information  has  been  collected  respecting  age  at  marriage, 
and  the  average  for  the  sexes  during  the  last  four  years  will  be  foimd 
in  the  following  table.     It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  fiftem  yean 

Erior  to  1898  the  average  age  for  males  was  approximately  two  yeora 
igher,  and  for  females  one  year  hi^er : — 


V«i. 

*''"»£jiSr°' 

ATMg««gaot 

Y«™. 

Ye.™. 

M-93 

18W 

29-53 

24 -M 

1S99 

M-SI 

24-98 

1900 

2874 

24  56 
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A  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  minors,  namely,  persona  under  21 
years  of  age,  married  in  the  state,  and  the  figures  for  the  lost  ten  years 
are  appended : — 


Mlnon. 

T«u. 

giwaa. 

BHd- 

^i 

Brtd-. 

1891 

177 

2,085 

2-09 

24-06 

1892 

177 

2-21 

23-55 

2-28 

1694 

167 

1,905 

218 

24-86 

18B5 

207 

1,942 

2-58 

2418 

18M 

•     212 

2,066 

2-60 

24-31 

1897 

274 

311 

24« 

1898 

242 

2,110 

2-72 

2374 

262 

2,202 

2-82 

23-74 

1900 

291 

2,297 

2-94 

22-98 

8  t&ct  that,  although  there  is  evidence  that  the  average  age 
at  marriage  of  both  moles  and  females  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
the  percentage  of  brid^rooms  and  brides  who  are  minore  does  not  show 
any  corresponding  signs  of  decrease. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  registered  in  K'cw  South  Walea: — 
HarruigeB  between — 

Bachelors  uid  SpinBton 8,734 

Widows 419 

,,  Divorced  Women 67 

Widowers  and  SpinsUrs 541 

„  Widows 174 

„  Divorced  Women    17 

Divorced  Men  and  i^pintten 37 

„  Widows 13 

„  Divorced  Women 4 

Total „ 9,996 

Similar  information  for  the  ten  years  extending;  from  1891  to  1900 
shows  that  out  of  every  10,000  marriages  celebrated  in  the  stat«^ 
there  will  be  between — 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters 8,685 

„  Widows 459 

„  Divorceil  Women 59 

Widowers  and  Spinsters  492 

„  Widows 242 

„  Divorced  Women 14 

Divorced  Men  and  Spinsters 36 

Widows 9 

„  Divorced  Women 4 

Total 10,000 
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DUBATION   OF  LiPB  AFTBR  MaRRIAGE. 

Although  the  ages  of  the  parties  conti'acting  marriage  are  aot  demanded 
hy  law,  and  the  marriage  register  prior  to  1897  are  generally  silent 
upon  this  point,  yet  the  information  may  be  ubtained  indirectly  from 
the  death  registers,  which  contain  many  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  the  life  of  the  person  whose  death  is  recorded ;  and  from  the 
information  thus  obtained  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  average  duration 
of  life  after  marriage.  Tables  giving  detailed  information  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Rejtort  on  Vital  Staiiatien  ;  for  this 
volume  the  appended  figures,  which  relate  to  the  seven  years  1893-99, 
and  which  deal  with  20,088  married  males  and  18,539  married  females 
whose  ages  both  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  death  were  known, 
mut  suffice.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  deal  with  the 
marriages  of  males  under  the  eighteenth  or  over  the  fiftieth  year,  and 
with  those  of  females  under  the  fifteenth  or  over  the  forty-tlurd  year, 
as  the  figures  are  too  small  to  possess  any  significance  ; — 


PwiodM 

.«d»tt«r 

Period  lived  ifter 

Feriodi 

•edtlUr 

■issi. 

-^ 

JSS. 

-is^. 

Itomits. 

Holn. 

iW». 

F™.b* 

»"* 

Pem«lM, 

yemra. 

years. 

y^"?- 

ye«™. 

yearn. 

ywrt. 

\.^. 

yoara. 

yeari. 

15 

40-6 

27 

30-2 

31-2 

39 

20-3 

27-6 

16 

39-0 

28 

29-6 

31-3 

40 

30-2 

26-8 

17 

35-2 

S9 

29-4 

29-3 

41 

25-2 

25-8 

18 

38^ 

351 

30 

31-7 

33-0 

!        42 

23-2 

28-7 

18 

38-6 

32-2 

31 

27-0 

28-8 

43 

24-4 

21-3 

20 

37-4 

33-0   1 

32 

27-1 

27-5 

44 

24-3 

21 

3fi-0 

29-7    1 

33 

28-2 

28-0 

45 

24-0 

22 

34-3 

31-0    \ 

34 

27-4 

29-7 

46 

20-5 

23 

32-2 

30-0    1 

3S 

28-0 

30-0 

47 

200 

24 

30-B 

30-3    : 

36 

29-1 

26-8 

48 

21-9 

25 

32-3 

32* 

37 

28-3 

291 

49 

20-2 

26 

29-1 

29-0    , 

1 

3S 

28-7 

27-8 

50 

231) 

These  averages  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  expectation 
of  life  of  persons  marrying  at  each  of  the  ages  set  down.  This  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  married  persons  has  not  been  accurately  established, 
uthough  the  requisite  data  are  available.  So  far  as  the  investigation 
has  proceeded,  however,  it  confirms  the  popular  opinion  that  the  length 
of  metime  of  married  persons  exceeds  that  of  the  unmarried,  both 
female  and  male  The  excess  in  favour  of  the  married  appears  to  be  a 
trifle  short  of  f>\  years  for  females  up  to  age  40,  and  about  the  same  for 
males  up  to  age  45.  After  these  years  the  difierence  lessens,  and  almost 
disappears  at  the  extreme  ages. 
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Fbccnditt  or  Mahsiagbs. 

The  death  records  of  New  South  Wales  Bhow  tho  issue,  both  living 
and  dead,  of  the  deceased.  During  the  seven  jetiia  1893-99  there  died 
31,716  muried  maJea  and  19,501  married  females.  The  chil<lren 
of  thnee  mea  nuiaberad  114,218,  giving  an  avein^  of  5-41  to  e«eb 
married  man ;  and  the  regiatrations  of  death  showed  that  of  theae 
ofaiMren  44,303  males  and  42,169  femake  were  alive,  and  14,854  maiea 
•od  13,892  females  were  dead.  The  total  issue  of  the  married  wMnm 
Bambered  101,008  children,  or  as  average  of  5'26  to  each  wodiml; 
and  of  this  Damber,  37,548  male  and  36,160  female  children  were  aliv^ 
aad  14,492  male  and  12,808  female  children  were  detd.  An  aoal^isof 
the  fignres  shows  that  at  each  ^e  at  marriage  die  average  Bomber  <]f 
children  raanlting  from  the  nnions  was  as  set  down  below.  It  is 
Deceaeai7  to  state  that  in  coses  where  the  deceased  was  married  more 
dmii  onoe,  the  age  at  the  iiist  marriage  only  is  noted  in  the  table,  while 
the  total  famU]',  wbadier  the  &tut  of  (me  or  of  more  than  one  marri^c^ 
is  indaded.  The  records  only  reveal  ten  children  as  the  issue  of  women 
who  married  after  reaching  the  age  of  45  : — 
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The  difference  between  the  nonbera  ot  <iujldr«i  bom  to  the  males 
and  to  the  females  is  explained  by  the  largw  nnmber  of  seoood  mar- 
riages contracted  by  men.  Tf  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  the  ava»ge  in 
both  cases  would,  of  course,  be  the  same. 
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Tha  average  ntuaber  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  in  each  of  the 
Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand,  during  the  decennial  period 
189M900,  is  shown  below: — 


SBta. 

■Sf 

Shite. 

4-79 
439 
6-86 
4'3e 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand   

South  AnitnliB 

4-02 

The  ordinaiy  empirical  formula  in  use  amongst  atatisticians,  i.e., 
dividing  the  number  of  births  in  an;  year  by  the  marriages  occurring  in 
the  seventh  previous  year,  has  been  employed  in  obtaining  these  averages. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  formula  gives  somewhat  too  high  aa  average 
for  these  atate^  although  it  woi^a  out  correctly  enough  when  applied 
to  more  settled  countries.  The  average  for  Western  Australia  is  13*91, 
which  is  palpably  t4X>  high,  and  ia  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
large  increase  of  population  in  that  state  during  the  last  eight  years  has 
unduly  increased  the  number  of  Inrths  to  be  compared  with  tJie  marriages 
of  the  seventh  previoua  year.  The  average  number  of  children  to  a 
marriage  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  ten  years  1890-99  was : — 


EngUnd  and  Wales  .. 


Inland    4-83 

The  ^UTM  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  ia  somewhat 
■arpriaing,  aa  the  average  age  of  peraons  marrying  tiiera  is  much  higher 
Amu  in  Austvatia.  The  lowest  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage 
ia  any  of  the  impmiaot  European  oounlariea  ia  in  France,  where  the 
avenge  for  the  ten  years  1890-99  was  only  2-92. 

A.  fnrtlier  ^bulation  haa  been  made  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
avBcage  number  of  children  who  survive  their  parenta  in  families  of 
variona  aiiea.  It  will  be  seen  &om  the  aubjoined  table  that  in  every 
group  the  number  o(  ohildrea  sorriving  their  fothere  appears  larger  than 
the  nnmbar  aarviving  their  moUtera.    Thia  ia  due  to  the  more  frequent 
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re-mamtm;es  of  fathers,  the  children  resulting  from  tJl  marriagea  being 
included  in  the  table  : — 


Nmnbet  ot  ChQdnn  out  ot  IM  Fuuilis 

Number  of  ChMren 

tbtirlUho-. 

UHirl£othBr. 

86 

82 

IM 

157 

2*2 
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310 

303 

392 

380 
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528 

611 

684 
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T4S 
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796 

865 

821 

032 

851 

M9 

894 

1,036 

1,028 

16  and  more 

1,065 

946 

The  average  number  of  children  who  survive  one  of  their  parents 
is  four. 

The  influence  vhich  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  exert  on  the  birth- 
rate is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  was 
discussed  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  made  hj  the  author  during 
1 899  into  the  phenomena  attending  childbirth,  the  results  of  which  were 
recently  publinhed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Childbirth  in  New  South 
Wales,  A  Study  in  Statistics."  The  results  arrived  at  there  were  based 
on  the  legitimate  confinements,  numbering  177,582,  during  the  five  years 
1893-7,  and  the  estimated  relative  numbers  of  husbands  and  wives  of 
each  age  for  the  mean  of  that  period.  Births  of  ante-nuptial  conception, 
which  are  rather  numerous,  especially  among  women  of  the  lower  ages, 
and  which  would  have  unduly  tended  to  exaggerate  the  fertility  of 
,  women  of  those  ages,  were  excluded  from  the  discussion,  and  it  was  then 
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found  that  the  probability  of  a  birth  in  the  o 
coaples  of  specified  ages,  was  as  follows  ; — 


e  of  a  year,  per  100 
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The  age  of  the  wife  ia  by  far  the  more  important  factor  in  determining 
the  hirth-rate.  As  that  advances,  it  ia  seen  that  there  is  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  probability  of  birth  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life,  except 
from  the  20th  to  the  25th  years,  during  which  period,  namely,  at  the 
23rd  year,  it  was  found  that  a  woman  attains  the  summit  of  her  fertility. 
The  resalts  of  the  investigation,  permitted  of  the  following  conclusions 
hieing  drawn : — First,  that  huslNinds  np  to  age  47  have  the  greater 
chance  of  becoming  fathers,  the  younger  the  wives  (S3  years,  however, 
being  the  minimum  age-limit  in  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  to  apeak 
with  certainty).  Husbands  between  47  and  65  have  also  the  greatest 
chance  with  the  younger  wives ;  but  information  in  regard  to  such 
husbands  was  available  only  for  those  with  wives  of  28  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  Second,  that  wives  up  to  the  age  of  35  have  the  greatei 
chance  of  becoming  mothers,  the  younger  the  husband,  alihough  with 
husbands  between  the  ages  of  28  and  36  the  chance  is  practically  the 
same.  Wives  from  age  35  up  to  the  limit  of  child-bearing  age  have  the 
greatest  chance  with  husbands  of  their  own  age. 

From  an  investigation  into  the  natality  statistics  of  Budapest,  by 
Korosi,  the  distingui^ed  Hungarian  Statistician,  Mr.  F.  Gallon  deduced 
the  law  that  there  is  a  constant  number  from  which,  if  the  united  ages 
of  the  parents  be  subtracted,  the  difierence  approximates  to  the  number 
per  cent,  of  paroats  to  whom  children  will  be  bom  during  one  year,  but 
the  present  investigation  showed  that  Gallon's  law  does  not  hold  in  New 
South  Wales,  nor  does  any  analogous  law  obtain.  The  general  law 
governing  natality  is,  undoubtedly,  that,  with  one  exception,  the  youngw 
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the  pareats  the  greater  the  probabilily  of  a  birth.  Tbe  exertion  is  wifJt 
wivea  approaching,  and  at  the  Uiait  of,  child-bearing  age.  A  wmnaa 
about  tJi<e  limit  of  child-bearing  possesses  a  greater  chaoce  of  becoming  a 
mother  with  a  husband  of  or  about  her  own  age.  For  instanci^  with  a 
woman  whose  age  is  between.  40  and  45,  the  annual  natality  per  cent, 
with  B,  buBbaod  between  25  and  30  is  lO'O,  whilst  with  a  husband  of 
between  40  and  45  it  is  12*7  per  cent,  declining  rapidly  until  with  a 
husband  whose  age  is  between  65  and  70,  it  is  oiHy  43  per  cent.;  and 
similarly  with  women  between  45  and  50. 


DiTOBCBS. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  and  judicial  separations  are  granted 
in  New  South  Wales  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Law  and  Crime."  Since  the  paaaing  of  the  existing  Act  of  1892,  by 
which  the  grounds  of  divorce  were  greatly  iacreased,  the  boainesB  of  the 
Divorce  Court  haa  grown  enormously ;  indeed,  so  much  has  this  been 
the  case  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,529  petitions  for  divorce  and  294  for 
judicial  separation  presented  to  the  Court  from  1873  to  the  end  of  1900, 
no  less  than  2,871  petitions  for  divorce  and  226  for  judicial  separation 
were  presented  in  the  coiinteofthe  last  nine  years.  Of  the  3,529  petitions 
f6rdiTorce~l,13Sof  which  were  presented  IB ,/5mru»poap«r«» — 137wn« 
dismisBed  and  713  were  not  proceeded  wiUi  to  the  Slat  December,  1900. 
In  the  remaining  2,679  caeee,  decrees  nin  wei«  granted,  of  wfaiefa  2,405 
had  been  toade  absolnte,  and  274  had  not  been  made  aboolote  to  ^ha 
end  of  the  year  mentitHied.  Of  the  294  petitions  for  judicial  s^mratiim, 
12  were  dismissed,  140  were  not  proceeded  witJi,  and  the  remainii^  143 
were  granted.  Zhinng  tiie  period  of  twenty-ei^t years  tlieiewta>e  oady 
27  petitions  for  nullity  of  marriage.  Of  theM,  4  were  not  pt<oceeded 
wil^,  1  was  dismissed,  and  the  remaining  22  were  granted.  Of  IS 
petitions  for  restitntion  of  conjugal  ri^ts,  1  was  dismi^Md  and  1 1  w«re 
net  proceeded  wiUi.  In  <ndy  two  cases  w»e  decrees  km*  gnwted,  mad 
both  <^  these  had  been  made  absolute  to  Slst  DeoBBbor,  1900. 

In  tJie  2,679  successful  suits  for  divonoe  tfa«  htudjand  waa  ths 
petitioner  in  867,  and  the  wife  in  1,812  cases ;  in  the  142  saite  lor 
jndicial  separation  tiie  huaband  was  the  petitioner  in  11,  and  the  wifa 
ia  131  caaee;  while  of  the  22  decT«ee  for  nolUt?  of  marrBge  14  wcara 
granted  at  the  suit  of  the  husband,  and  8  at  the  suit  of  the  wifla. 
The  total  number  of  decrees  granted  at  the  inataooe  ot  the  husband 
was^  therefore,  892  ;  and  at  iha  instanea  of  &&  wife,  l,d61.  Of  erwj 
100  decrees  granted  in  the  stata,  the  wife  baa  been  the  petatsonar  in 
69,  and  the  husbaod  in  31  cases. 

In  three  out  of  every  ten  aueoeecAil  diroroe  petitions,  rdief  is  aoo^it 
on  more  than  one  ground,  and  to  give  a  statement  of  the  grounds  as  thaf 
atv  set  forth  in  the  pditaons  would  be  to  enter  into  possibiy  u 
ilwisili     The  upended  table,  ther«£>re,  only  fbawg  the  : 
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.  which   are  adultery,  i 


973 
letty,  deeertion,  and 


(iDCMtnOW*)    . 

knd  cruelty,  i 

Bad  hftbitiuil  dnmkeimeu,  i 


Bigamy  and  adultery,  cnielty,  deoertioa... 
Cruelty 


id  attempt  to  muTder  by  adminitter- 
iag  poiioD. 

„      aaddeaertiiM,  babitnaldmnkMutew,  «tc. 
DttMrtion 

„         and  frequeat  conviotioDS  for  crime  ... 

„         and  habitual  druDkeuneMi,  etc 

„         and  impmoDinent  for  time  years  end 
npwarda. 
Habitual  driuUtennxi  andaeglect  to  nipport, 

Impotency  

ImptuonrneDt  for  three  years  and  npwarda. 

Lunacy  of  petitioner 

NoQ-coDsninaiation  of  HMUTtage 

Kepaatad  BMaulte  and  cruel  beatings    

By  cmiaant,  without  adnuMions. 


Total 2,679 


Of  the  3,679  divorce  decrees  granted  ap  to  the  end  of  1900,  938  were 
grounded  on  the  act  of  adatteiy,  3  on  incestuous  adultery,  and  32  on 
adultery  with  bigamy,  the  reapcmdent  having  broken  the  law  by  going 
thioogh  a  form  of  marnage,  making  altogether  a  total  of  963  decrees  ; 
uid  if  to  this  number  bo  added  those  cases  in  which  adultery  was  allied 
with  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  desertion,  &c.,  or-  wiU)  any  two 
or  more  of  these  grannds,  no  less  than  1,301  decrees  are  obtained,  or 
48*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Desertion  is  a  common  cause 
of  dissolntion  of  marriage.  On  this  ground  alone,  as  many  as  1,029 
decrees,  or  384  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  grmted ;  and  the  details 
diacloae  the  fact  that  in  633  other  cases  in  which  divorce  was  granted 
the  petitioner  had  been  deaert«d  by  the  respondent  A  divorce  cannot 
be  granted  on  the  ground  of  oruelty  alone,  but  there  were  decrees 
granted  in  540  oases  in  which  cruelty  was  alleged,  along  with  other 
grounds.  Habitual  drunkenness  was  included  as  a  reason  for  divorce 
in  329  cases,  in  68  of  i^ich  it  was  the  principal  ground  on  which  the 
petition  was  based ;  in  232  cases  it  was  allied  with  cntelty,  desertion, 
or  neglect  to  support,  and  in  the  other  39  cases  with  adultery  or  other 
nasons ;  so  that,  alti^ether,  habitual  dranketiness  entered  into  12*3  per 
Mnt  of  the  total  number,  2,679,  of  divorces  granted. 
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Of  the  2,843  marriagea  which  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation, 
or  which  were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  ia  the 
Commonwealth,  and  nearly  four-fifths  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  The 
actual  number  celebrated  in  this  state  was  2,266,  or  79-7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number;  and  in  all  Australasia,  2,605.  or  91-6  percent.  Of 
the  other  238  marrit^es,  198,  or  7-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  toot 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  169  in  England,  8  in  Wales,  11 
in  Scotland,  and  10  in  Ireland.  The  countries  where  the  other  marriages 
were  celebrated  will  be  found  in  the  following' table  : — 


^»„„»^,.- 

JudicUl 

VtraraaioA 

2,266 

21 
69 
1(>9 
8 
11 
10 
3 
1 
8 

C«pe  Cotony 

France  and  NewCaledoDu. 

5 

mir 

United  States 

iJ^^ ;;":": 

Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognise  divorce,  yet 
a  considerable  number  of  marriages  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of 
that  Church  have  been  dissolved  by  the  law.  Still,  the  figures  are  by 
no  means  large  when  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  broken  marriages  which  had  been  celebrated  by  denominations  whose 
adherents  form  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Thus,  out  of  the  2,843  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  petitions  for 
nullity  of  marriage  granted  to  the  end  of  1900,  only  287  of  the  marriages 
had  been  solemnised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  Church 
of  England  had  solemnised  1,155  ;  the  Presbyterians,  460  ;  and  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  Churches,  288.  The  Congregational 
Church  had  celebrated  212  of  the  marriages;  the  Baptist,  54;  the 
Hebrew,  20 ;  and  other  denominations,  55  ;  while  the  ceremony  in  288 
cases  had  been  performed  at  a  Registrar's  office,  and  in  the  remaining 
34  cases  the  Church  was  not  stated. 

Of  the  2,821  couples  who  were  divorced  or  judicially  separated, 
and  the  22  couples  whose  marriage  was  declared  null,  280,  or  9'8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  2,843,  had  been  married  for  a  period  of 
less  than  5  years ;  953,  or  336  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  had 
been  married  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  10  years;  795,  or  280  per 
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cent.,  between  10  and  15  years;  and  4i8,  or  15-8  per  cent,,  between 
15  and  20  years.  In  no  leas  than  296  caeee  the  duration  of  the  marriogo 
was  between  20  and  30  years ;  while  in  71  cases  the  period  was  even 
greater,  extending,  indeed,  over  40  years  in  the  case  of  d  couples. 
Marriages  of  long  duration  are,  therefore,  just  as  liable  to  be  severed  by 
the  Divorce  Court  as  those  of  shorter  length.  Nor  does  the  possession 
of  a  family  deter  the  aggrieved  party  from  seeking  rediress  at  taw ;  for 
in  one  case  the  children  numbered  15 ;  in  two  cases,  14 ;  in  one  case, 
13  ;  in  three  cases,  12  ;  in  eight  cases,  11 ;  in  six  cases,  10  ;  in  twenty- 
four  cases,  9 ;  in  twenty-five  cases,  8  ;  in  thirty-four  cases,  7- ;  in  sixty- 
seven  cases,  6  ;  in  ninety-eight  cases,  5  ;  in  151  cases,  i  ;  in  287  cases,  3  ; 
in  477  cases,  2;  while  in  656  cases  there  was  one  child  bom  to  the  marriage. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  333  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
decree  craved  for  was  granted,  the  ties  between  the  parties  had  not  been 
strengthened  by  the  birth  of  children ;  for  of  the  2,843  successful  petitions 
for  divorce,  judicial  separation,  or  nullity  of  marriage,  no  less  than  94S 
affected  parties  were  childless,  while  the  number  may  have  been  even 
larger  than  this,  as  in  65  other  cases  the  information  did  not  disclose 
particulars  regarding  the  fniitfulness  of  the  unions.  The  number  of 
children  affecte<f  by  the  other  1,840  decrees  was  4,661,  and  if  allowatice 
be  made  on  account  of  the  55  cases  referred  to,  it  may  possibly  have 
reached  5,000. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marriages 
concerning  which  the  petitions  were  granted,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Conjuiml  condition  otFani 

NotsUted. 

S|.i»M«. 

widow. 

Bwhelor  

2.33.'J 
85 
5 
64 

too 

43 
"l4 

5 
3 

1 

1 
173 

8,Ma 

132 

2,487 

167                0 

178 

2,831 

The.se  figures  are  exclusive  of  four  nullity  suits  granted  on  account  of  a 
previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband,  and  of  eight  nullity  suits 
granted  on  account  of  a  previous  existing  marriage  of  the  wife. 

Among  the  2,843  marriages  dissolved  from  1873  to  the  close  of  1900 
there  were  774  in  which  the  age  of  either  husband  or  wife,  or  of  both, 
when  the  marriage  was  contracted,  was  unknown.  Of  the  remaining 
2,069  cases,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  related  to  marriages 
contracted  between  parties  of  suitable  ages,  1,255  being  between 
husbands  of  the  ages  from  21  to  40  years  inclusive,  and  wives  of  the 
ages  from  18  to  30  years  inclusive.  In  605  cases,  however,  the  mar- 
riage had  been  contracted  at  very  early  ages,  the  husband  being  below 
21  years  in  217  cases,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  394  cases,  while  there 
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were  112  cams  in  which  the  busb«Bd  was  less  than  21  and  the  wife  less 
than  18  at  the  time  of  marriage.  There  were  imly  55  cssefi  in  which 
the  husband  had  been  41  and  over  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  86  in 
which  the  wife  had  been  31  and  over,  while  unions  in  whi<^  the  hoBbnnd 
had  been  41  and  over  and  the  wife  31  and  over  nnmbered  but  S6. 

Ferhi^  the  union  which  presented  the  most  peculiar  featoros  mw 
one  in  which  the  husband  was  14  and  the  wife  15  at  the  time  «f 
marriage.  After  a  duration  of  31  yens  the  bond  was  aoTered,  at  the 
instance  of  the  husband,  on  account  of  the  wife's  adultory,  but  nltimat^y 
the  petitioner  n^leoted  to  have  the  decree  made  abmlute.  Another 
extreme  case  was  that  of  a  woman  erf  35  who  married  a  mau  of  75,  and 
after  one  year's  endurance  of  her  husband's  cruelty  filed  a  petition  for 
judicial  separation,  which  was,  however,  not  further  proceeded  with. 

The  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriagee  were  dis- 
solved call  for  no  particular  conmient.  Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Victoria  form  the  only 
large  groups,  in  the  order  named ;  while  among  the  wives  the  order  is 
slij^tly  altered,  Victorians  coming  next  to  Englishwomen.  As  mi^t  be 
expected,  there  ia  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  natives  of  New 
South  WaloB  among  the  wives  than  aoiong  the  husbanda,  the  nambera 
being  1,466  and  1,073  respectively,  while  in  795  cases  both  husband  and 
wife  were  natives  of  the  state.  There  were  736  Englishmen  and  450 
Englishwomen  whose  man-iages  were  dissolved,  while  England  waa 
the  birthplace  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  254  cases.  After  these 
the  most  numerous  groups  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  the  same  country  were  those  of  Ireland  and  Victoria,  but  in  these 
groups  there  were  only  41  and  37  cases  respectively.  The  otiter  groups, 
except  the  33  cases  in  which  both  hnsbaDd  and  wife  were  nativea  of 
Scotland,  are  too  small  to  deserve  mention. 

A  statement  of  the  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  decrees  <rf 
nullity  of  marriage  granted  in  New  South  Wales  in  five-year  periods  te 
1892,  and  annually  during  the  last  eight  years,  will  beioond  below: — 


„«.. 

WwT^^ 

sss- 

r^ 

fifi 
86 
141 
316 
305 
311 
298 
233 
245 
344 
230 
216 

"""s 

81 
» 
14 
11 
3 
13 
17 
17 
9 

'""2 
5 

1 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

1887 

isas 

259 
SB4 

1900 

226 

2,679 

2,836 
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It  liBB  already  been  explained  tbat  until  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  atRt«  had  no  juriMliction  in  divorce.  From  the  Ist  July  in.  that 
year  down  to  the  end  of  1892  the  number  of  divorce  decroes  granted 
vaa  596.  In  the  month  of  August,  1892,  the  new  Divorce  Act  had 
come  into  force,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  viH  granted  roae  to 
305,  and  in  the  following  year  to  311  ;  while  in  1900  the  number  wai 
still  an  high  as  216.  On  the  basis  of  tbe  ligurea  of  the  last  eight  years, 
the  numher  of  divorces  per  10,000  marriages  in  New  South  Wales  was 
302— an  average  which  places  the  state  in  the  position  of  having  more 
divorces  proportionately  to  marriages  than  auy  other  country  la  the 
world  eicept  the  United  Stat«s  and  Switzerland.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  after  the  new  Act  waa  passed  in  1892  advantage  was 
taken  of  its  provisions  to  dissolve  marriages  which  would  have  been 
broken  long  before  had  the  grounds  on  which  divorce  is  granted  always 
been  the  same  ;  and  this  might  account  for  the  diminished  number  of 
divorces  granted  since  1895.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  tbe  number  of  decrees  granted  in  1900  was  still  very 
large. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  average  number  of 
divorcee  per  10,000  marriages  in  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  the- 
world.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  period  of  ten  years  wherever 
possible  : — 


Coi.n<fj. 

CoDKtrr. 

4 
11 
1« 
13 
25 
38 
4.1 
44 
SO 
S9 
71 

3en...::::;:;:::::::::;.:;: 

Aufltmlaaia  

Cape  Colony 

NeWlsnds 

QaeeiJuid 

South  Aoetrslia 

98 
103: 
16S 

Switzerland 

*  iDdudlnir  Sepustlont,  As. 

Only  in  Austria  have  judicial  separations  heeo  tekeai  into  account  in 
calculating  tbe  averages.  In  that  country  the  civil  law  only  permits 
of  the  divorcement  of  perw>nB  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  adherents  to  this  church  being  restricted  to  judicial  separations 
except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  marriages  are  anniilled  by  tbe  Pope  by 
a  declaration  of  their  invalidity  from  the  beginning.  Owing  to  the. 
great  preponderance  of  tbe  CaUiolic  population,  the  number  of  separa- 
tions is  much  larger  Mian  that  of  divonws,  the  annual  averages  over  a 
period  of  years  being  672  judicial  separationi^  19  annulments,  and  92 
3  q 
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divorces,  giving  a  total  of  783,  equal  to  43  marriages  dissolved  in  every 
tec  thousand.  In  the  United  States  of  America  no  general  system  <i 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  thf! 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  marriage-rate  of  that  country  has  been 
assumed  to  be  650  per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the 
20,660  divorces  granted  annually  during  ten  years  would  give  an 
average  of  not  less  than  612  per  10,000  marriages.  Of  European  comitrieii 
where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable  statistics  are  available  with 
respect  to  Denmark,  Hungary,  Bussia,  and  Spain  ;  while  in  Italy  and 
Portugal  divorce  is  not  recognised  by  law. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  the  Union  Act, 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  but  those  provinces  which  had  estab- 
lished divorce  courts  before  the  accomplishment  of  federation,  namely. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia,  were  permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already 
■exercised.  In  the  remaining  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba, 
and  in  the  North-west  Territories,  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established 
since  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  divorce  can  only  be  obtained 
by  legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  case  as  an  ordinary 
private  Act  of  Parliameikt,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law. 
During  a  period  of  ten  years,  118  divorces  were  granted  in  Canada, 
namely,  42  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  76  by  the  provincial 
courts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  has  not 
so  far  granted  a  single  divorce.  No  general  system  of  registration  exists 
in  the  Dominion,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  divorces  do  not  exceed  4 
for  every  10,000  marriages.     Newfoundland  has  no  divorce  law. 

Births. 

The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  Australasia  during  the  ten  years  ended 
1900  was  29-33  per  thousand  of  mean  population,  the  rate  for  the 
Commonwealth  being  29-86  and  for  New  Zealand,  2965.  The  highest 
average  was  that  of  Queensland,  namely,  3264  ;  then  came  Tasmania, 
with  30-46  ;  New  South  Wales  with  30-34  ;  New  Zealand,  with  2965  ; 
Western  Australia,  with  29-34  ;  South  Anatralia,  with  28-92;  and  Vic- 
toria,  with  28-56.  In  all  the  states  the  birth-rate  is  declining.  The 
figures  for  1900  show  that  in  that  year  the  rate  in  New  South  Walea 
was  27-43  per  thousand  ;  in  Victoria,  25-79  ;  in  Queensland,  29-28  ;  in 
South  Australia,  25-59  ;  in  Western  Australia,  30-06  ;  in  Tasmania, 
27-37  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  25-60.  The  birth-rate  for  the  Common- 
wealth was  27-15  and  for  Australasia,  27-00.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  depression  which  prevailed  in  Australasia  for  a  number 
of  years  has  not  only  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  marriage-rate, 
and  consequently  on  the  birth-rate,  but,  in  addition,  has  in  many  cases 
led  to  the  adoption  of  artificial  checks  on  procreation.     The  birth-rat«s  of 
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1887  and  1888  afiTorded  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  these  checks 
were  being  resorted  to,  and  there  is  iiitle  doubt  that  their  use  has  largely 
increased.  The  subject  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  already  alluded  to  on 
page  970,  it  was  found  that  three  conditions  of  affairs  were  prevailing  ; 
first,  that  for  all  women  the  proportion  of  fertile  marriages  is  declining ; 
second,  that  amongst  fertile  woiuen  the  birth-rate  is  much  reduced  as 
oumpared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  third,  that  Australian 
women  are  less  fertile  than  the  European  women  who  have  emigrated  to 
these  shores.  As  an  illustration  of  the  decline  in  fertility,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  comparing  the  births  with  the 
married  women  of  child-bearing  ages  (which  were  taken  as  being  between 
IH  and  50)  the  rate  had  decreased  from  3001  per  100  married  women 
of  the  above  ages  in  1884,  and  28-G4  per  hundred  in  1888,  to  20-13  per 
hundred  in  1898,  or  a  decline  of  one-third  in  fifteen  years.  A  similar 
condition  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  other  states,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  giving  the  birth  rate  per  100  married  women  in  the 
four  eastern  states  : — 


VtM. 

Ne.^  South 

W.lBfc 

VlclorU. 

ZealHid. 

p««nt. 

pwwnt. 

percent. 

ptroun. 

1861 

3061 

28-64 

1871..'. 

3012 

26-97 

28-39 
3012 

26-51 
W-30 

29-15 
20-80 

The  table  shows  that  the  decline  has  been  persistent  and  regular  since 
18151,  and  this  restriction  of  births  in  a  young  country  like  Australia  is 
a  matter  that  must  clium  the  most  serious  thought.  The  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  wilt  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  if 
the  present  dight  inflow  of  population  into  New  South  Wales  were  to 
cease,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  is  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  would  probably  only  be  a  little  over  1 J  per  cent,  whereas 
ten  years  ago  it  was  2j  per  cent 

For  further  comparison,  the  annual  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion in  several  European  countries  are  given  below ;  and  from  these 
figures  the  important  fact  is  established  that  iu  1899  the  rate  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  was  27-34  for  that  year,  had  fallen  below  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  European  countries.  The  information  in  the 
table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Kegistrar-General  of  England, 
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the  figures  coTering  th«  pemd  of  twenty-neven  ye»s  from   1871  to 

18Q0- — 


iMi. ;  \«n.   late.    ism.  \i»i.    isae.   isn.   isas.  leu. 


u«. 

^ 

2ft-(S 

29  ■a 

30-4 

29-7 

30-4 

an-9 

'Ki'f. 

"SiP. 

«t-« 

"•n 

■/«■« 

w-o 

rtfi-1 

;<flii 

;wi 

ma 

Sfi'fl 

37 -n 

;«■(» 

41 -fi 

4<l-3 

;«-K 

VN-fi 

2B(1 

acta 

3(lfi 

win 

•£l-b 

u-;-^ 

United  Kmgd< 

EoKlaod  luid  Walei 

SootUnd 

Ireland   

Switzerland   .. 

It»ly    

OarniAii  Empli 

Austritt 

Hnngarj' 

Netherlands'  .. 


DsmnarlE    . 

Norway  ... 
Sweden   . , . 


2<-9  ,  23  1 
24 '6  I  22-6 
28'4  28-2 
37-3  I  37-3 
38-1  1  37-0 
38-2  37-7 
3S-6 :  37  0 
44-0  I  423 
35-2  ]  337 
31-0  29-6 
31-7  I  31-0 
30-7   30 -a 


22-4  1 

I3H-7 

3.1-7  1 

ia«-« 

35-9  1 

137-4 

36-5  1 

137 '9 

36-7' 

42-5 

41-3, 

|33-8 

29-S 

a)-(i 

3fl-fi 

30-2  1 

30-7 

29-8, 

27-4 

27-1 

29-7 

2»-4,» 

30-fi 

30-8 

i>3-5 

23-21 

W-4 

22-4! 

•flt-y 

28-1  1 

:«-« 

33-91 

3«-« 

36-21 

rtK-d 

37-1 

;(7-:t 

38-0 

40-3 

37-7 

m(-s 

31-9 

2H-9 

28-6  iS 

2HH 

30-5 

31  HI 

30-3 

'"■' 

271    - 

The  birth~rate  in  1899,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  29-4  per  thousand ; 
in  Scotland  30-6  per  thousand  ;  in  Ireland  22*9  per  thousand;  while 
the  general  rate  for  the  United  Kiagdom  was  287  per  thousand. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  births  increased  year  by  year  from  18G5  to 
1893,  and,  although  they  have  diminished  sinca  that  time,  they  still 
exceed  thoseof  Victoria.  Thesuperiority  in  number  rested  with  Victoria 
until  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in  New  South  Walea  exceeded  those 
of  her  southern  neighbour  by  94.  During  each  of  the  last  nineteen  years 
the  excess  has  been  maintained,  the  greatest  being  in  1900,  when  it 
reached  6,367. 

In  no  year,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  have  the  female  births 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  males.  The  prepondemnce  of  births  of 
male  children  in  New  South  Wales  during  a  number  of  years  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  given  below.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  childrnt 
stiUbom,  the  births  of  which  are  not  required  to  be  registered  : — 


Y^. 

Utl«L       F<m>il«.  I    TobL 

Y«r. 

Hila. 

PenulM.|     tattl. 

1871 

10,326 

9,817 

20,143 

1894 

,.««. 

16,958      38.961 

1876 

11,507 

23.298 

1695 

19,877 

18,897      38,774 

1881 

14,891 

14.102 

28,993 

1896 

18.891 

17,615     38,506 

1888 

18,700 

17,584 

30,284 

1897 

18.989 

18,268      37,2*7 

1691 

20,386 

19,072 

39,458 

1898 

18,723 

17,499  1   36,SS2 

1892 

20,532 

19.509 

40,041 

1899 

18.613 

17,843      36,461 

1693 

20,822 

19,520 

40,342 

1900 

18,96* 

18,182  .   37.H« 

The  excffls  of  males  over  females  bom  during  the  paat  twenty-aevwi 
years  has  ranged  from  208  per  cent,  in  1875  to  7-66  per  cent,  in  1S89, 
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the  average  being  5*03  per  cent.    The  follawicg  table  shows  the  number 
of  iMSIes  bom  to  ereiy  100  females  : — 


Y«. 

rr„rjr"' 

Yw. 

Uolubomtogyiir)' 
100  fomslea. 

1871 

1        10518 

1804 

106-46 

iS7a 

102-47 

1895 

105-19 

ISBI 

'         105  M 

189e 

104-92 

1886 

ioe-35 

1897 

104-00 

1891 

1898 

ioa-99 

1S« 

105-24 

1899 

104-29 

I8B3 

ioe-67 

1300 

104-30 

In  some  years  the  Ulc^timate  births  in  the  state  show  a  majority 
of  femnle  children,  and  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  the  proportion 
of  male  to  100  female  illegitimate  births  has  nu^^ed  from  94-96  in  1873 
to  121-96  in  1876.  Excluding  the  illegitimates,  the  rariation  in  the 
excess  of  mi^ee  over  females  hae  ranged  from  1-71  per  cent,  in  1876  to 
8*06  percent,  in  1889,  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  propor- 
tion of  males  bom  out  of  wedlock  was  abnormally  high  in  1876  and 
abnormally  low  in  1889,  while  Hx  reverse  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
legitimate  births  in  those  years. 

The  inflnenoe  of  the  age  of  par^ts  upon  the  sex  of  o%pring  is  a 
qoestion  that  has  been  often  discussed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  before- 
mentioned  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  child-birth  in  New  South 
Wales  the  proportions  of  each  sex  in  every  100  births  to  parents  of 
every  age  were  tabulated,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  law 
governing  the  occurrence  of  sex,  and  it  was  found  that  the  prc^rtion 
of  male  births  exceeded  that  of  females  at  every  age,  with  the  folio-wing 
general  exceptions : — 

Where  the  father's  age  was  22  years  and  under,  and  the  mother's 

age  20  years. 
Where  the  father's  age  was  21  years  and  nnder,  and  the  mother's 

age  21  years. 
Where  the  father's  age  was  20  years  and  under,  and  the  mother's 

age  32  years. 
Whwe  the  father  was  10  years  younger  than  the  mother. 
Where  the  father  was  20  years  older  than  the  mother,  and  the 

mother's  age  was  over  22  years  and  under  33. 
Where  tite  mother  was  approaching  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing 
period  irrespective  of  age  of  father. 

The  number  of  children  bom  to  married  couples  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  of  exceptions  to  the  general  law  is  not 
large,  probably  not  reaching  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  biriJis. 

BirUie  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.     This  is  found  to  be  the  case 
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in  the  other  States  of  Australia  as  woU  as  in  New  Soutb  Wales. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  since  1880  : — 


Qusrter  endinsr— 

V«r. 

QuerterendLng- 

V«r. 

91 

SO  June. 

30  Sep- 
tember. 

UDnwm- 

If^h. 

go  June. 

SO  Sep- 

"r" 

ISSO  1   6,590 

7,11G 

7.230 

7,226  ' 

1S9J 

9,181 

9,602 

10,345 

I0.£90 

1881 

8,97fi 

6,983 

7.514 

7.520 

IRft2 

9,753 

10.361 

9,655 

lO,T,t 

1882 

7,195 

7.273 

7,327 

7,407 

9,610 

10,187 

10.578 

9,967 

198:1 

7.378 

7,755 

8,000 

8,148 

1S94 

9,619 

9,981 

0,551 

<i.m 

1884 

8,141 

8,44.1 

9,160 

1395 

9.394 

9,.m 

10,080 

9,9M 

1885 

8,178 

9,636 

8,701 

1896 

».294 

9.031 

9.1. 53 

1SS6  1   8,451 

8,976 

9,S92 

9.265 

IH1I7 

8,013 

g.306 

9,797 

1887  ,   9,075 

9,183 

9.890 

iHoa 

8,924 

a,8!5 

9,565 

S,S1S 

1888  '  9.058 

9,651 

10,162 

9.654 

iR9fl 

8,772 

8,810 

9,491 

a,3Sii 

138D  1  9.125 

9.292 

9.243 

1900 

9.168 

9,416 

9,609 

s,m 

9,667 

10,497 

9,6*2 

Separating  the  state  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  it 
wiJl  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  during  recent  years  the  birth- 
rate per  thousand  hnn  been  higher  in  the  metropolis  tlian  in  the 
remainder  of  the  state.  This  is  due  to  the  proportionately  larpr 
number  of  females  in  the  metropolitan  population  as  compared  with 
the  country  population,  among  whom  males  largely  predominate.  Tbe 
highest  rate  reached  for  the  whole  of  New  Sooth  Wales  during  the  last 
twenty  years  was  38-81  in  1880.  The  estimated  maximum  rate  for  the 
metro|K)lis  was  reached  in  1 884,  when  the  births  were  43-88  per  thousand 
of  the  population.  In  the  country  districts  the  greatest  number  of 
births  in  proportion  to  the  population  occurred  in  1880,  when  the  nite 
was  38-73  per  thousand  ;— 


Birtha 

BIrttai 

per  thoiBuid  e(  tbe 

Yeir. 

Y«r 

Metfop^i:.. 

Conntrj-. 

Wftlei. 

Hetropolis- 

Connlry. 

WdA 

1880 

39-00 

38-73 

35-89 

33-S6 

34-55 

38'54 

34 -.'iS 

3.1-74 

1882 

39  52 

3617 

37-20 

1893 

33-32 

33-64 

33-53 

1883 

40-08 

36-10 

37-32 

1894 

.10 -72 

.12 -30 

3175 

1884 

43-88 

36-03 

38-44 

1895 

29-00 

32-09 

31-00 

1885 

43  03 

35-47 

37-79 

1896 

27-41 

29-4.5 

28  73 

1886 

43-70 

34 'Kl 

26-24 

30-31 

42-39 

.34-60 

25-49 

28-77 

27150 

1888 

4109 

35-35 

37-20 

1899 

23-67 

28-27 

27-34 

1889 

37-97 

33-50 

34-97 

1900 

24-95 

28-81 

27-43 

1890 

36  53 

34-77 

35-36 
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The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  Rhown  a  steady  increase  year  by 
year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  siincecding 
Ubie.  In  the  whole  state,  during  the  period  from  1S80  to  1900,  the 
least  excess  was  16,866  in  1882,  and  the  highest  25,631  in  the  year 
1892.  In  the  metropolis  the  least  excess  was  in  1880,  viz.,  3,434  ;  and 
the  highest  in  1892,  when  the  number  reached  8,558.  In  the  country 
district*  the  number  i-anged  from  12,278  in  1882  to  17,073  in  1892  :— 


Per  cm  t.  of 

Year. 

Mrtropolii 

^Z 

K™  South 
Walea. 

viouB  yo«t. 

1830 

3,434 

13,497 

16,931 

2-39 

1881 

4.580 

12,897 

17.457 

2-33 

1882 

4,608 

12,278 

16,886 

216 

1883 

3,342 

13,690 

19,032 

2-33 

1884 

6,046 

13,780 

19,726 

2M 

1835 

6,773 

13,988 

19,781 

2-18 

18SG 

6,860 

14,8.^ 

21.697 

2-23 

1887 

7,874 

15,914 

23,783 

2-40 

18S8 

7,449 

16,668 

24,117 

2-38 

1889 

7,006 

15,493 

22,499 

214 

1S90 

7,938 

16,804 

24,742 

2-29 

1891 

7,588 

15,584 

23,172 

2-07 

1892 

8,558 

17.073 

23.631 

2-14 

1893 

7,472 

16.848 

24,320 

2-03 

18M 

7,408 

16,328 

23,734 

1-94 

1895 

7,276 

16,584 

23.860 

1-91 

1896 

6.713 

13,954 

20,667 

1-62 

1897 

8,789 

18,194 

22,983 

1-77 

1808 

5,550 

14,011 

19.561 

148 

1890 

6,728 

13.832 

20.560 

1S5 

1900 

8,623 

1J,403 

22,028 

IM 

The  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  2-30  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1884,  2-27  per 
cent  from  1885  to  1889,  2-11  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1894,  1-68  per 
cent  from  1895  to  1899,  and  1-G4  per  ci-.it.  for  the  year  1900. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  males  born  are  more  numerous  than 
females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  male  population  largely 
exceeds  the  female,  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of 
deaths  of  males.  There  is  also  a  greater  mortality  amongst  male  than 
amongst  female  children,  and  from  this  cause  alone  the  natural  excess 
of  male  births  is  almost  neutralised.  During  the  ten  years  which  closed 
with  1900,  the  number  of  females  added  to  the  community  by  excess  of 
births  exceeded  the  males  by  15,51 1,  or  14-73  per  ceni. 
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During  the  eight  years  1893-1900  the  agea  of  the  women  giving  birth 
to  uUildren  ranged  from  12  to  58  years.  Ab  might  be  expected,  (he 
majority  of  the  very  young  mothers  were  unmarried ;  thus  of  3,687 
mothers  under  IS  years  of  a^c,  2,021  were  unmarried.  The  total  number 
of  married  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  eight  years 
was  278,601,  the  ages  of  whom  were  as  follow  : — 


Agca  ol  lUnied  Hotben. 

Numbsrol 
Kotbeit. 

Ae:ea  or  Huried  Motbgn. 

Hnmberot 

14  ywn        

S 

29  years 

14,908 

15      , 

59 

30  yaars  and  uiide 

r35 

64,796 

16      

340 

35 

40 

46,678 

"7 

1,259 

«    „        „         „ 

45 

17,373 

18      , 

2,979 

«    „        „         „ 

60 

1,752 

19     

5,333 

50    „ 

12 

20      , 

7,148 

52    „ 

5 

21      

10,308 

53    „ 

... 

2 

22      , 

12,576 

65    „ 

2 

23     „         

14,677 

66    „ 

1 

24      „          

15,460 

58    „ 

1 

25      , 

15,610 

Notatatad   .. 

17 

26      „          

16,207 
16.960 
16,230 

27  , 

28  , 

TOU... 

278,601 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55 
years ;  in  another  case,  as  56  years ;  and  in  still  another  case,  as  58. 
As  these  four  cases  were  outside  the  usual  experience,  inquiries  were 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  was  confirmed. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  tbe  first  two  cases  the  agne  of  the  fatheci 
were  45  and  55  years  ;  in  the  third  case,  58  years  ;  and  In  the  fonrtk 
case,  64  years.  It  is  found  that  tho  age  of  the  mothers  of  one-fonrtli 
of  tiie  children  bom  does  not  eKceed  24  years,  and  that  before  women 
pass  their  twenty-eighth  year  they  give  birth  to  one-half  their  ofispring. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  births  occur  afteriage  38,  and  less  than  7  per 
cent.  aft«r  age  40  is  reached. 

The  average  age  of  the  fathers  was  nearly  five  years  higher  than  tluit 
of  the  mothers,  the  respective  ages  being  34-31  years  and  29-5S  yeta. 
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Duriog  the  eight  years  1893-1900,  the  ages  of  the  fathers  raoged  from 
16  to  tJ4  years,  as  shown  below  : — 


AgwofPiUnra. 

sr 

Ac«oIIUh«i. 

i.' 

11 

91 

.361 

893 

2,464 

4,130 

6,Hi6 

3,062 

9,373 

11,188 

12,417 

13,762 

14.717 

71.072 

60.639 

35.595 

17.289 

6,783 

2,349 

703 

75 

66  r« 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

U 

83 
S4 

23      , 

30  years  and  anderSS 
36      ,,            „         40 

1 

60      „            „         S5 
66      „            .,60 

2 

6U      „            „         66 
My-™ 

To 

278,601 

Birthplaces  op  Parbntb. 

A  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  557,202  parents  mentioned 
above  showR  that  of  the  fathers,  155,030  were  bom  in  New  South 
Wales;  18,952  in  Victoria;  3,030  in  Queensland;  6,035  in  South 
Australia  ;  162  in  Western  Australia ;  2,389  in  Tasmania ;  and  2,640  in 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Australasian-born  fathers  was, 
therefore,  188,238.  Of  Australasian- bom  mothers  therewere  226,379, 
viz.:— 189,145  natives  ofNew  South  Wales;  20,109  of  Victoria;  i,6S7of 
Queensland;  7,276  of  South  Australia;  181  of  Western  Australia;  2,181 
of  Tasmania;  and  2,800  of  New  Zealand.  In  130,845oasea both  father 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  164,837  cases  they 
wero  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

There  were  77,635  fathers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.  ;— 
47,097  bom  in  England,  1,752  in  Wales,  11,527  in  Scotland,  and  17,259 
in  Ireland.  Mothers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  47,670, 
vU.  :— 26,035  English ;  1,020  Welsh  ;  6,666  Scotch  ;  and  1.3,949  Irish. 
In  29,733  cases  both  parents  were  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in 
13,013  cases  both  were  English  ;  in  299  cases  both  Welsh  ;  in  2,859 
cases  lioth  Scotch  ;  and  in  5,700  cases  both  Irish. 

Fathern  born  in  other  British  colonies  and  poasessions  numbered  1,453, 
vix.  : — 477  born  in  Asiatic  possessions ;  292  bom  in  various  African 
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jxiBset^ions  ;  430  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland  ;  128  in  tlie  West  Indies, 
and  166  elsewhere.  Of  821  mothers,  342  were  bom  in  Asiatic  poeites. 
sions ;  172  in  Afiican  possessions;  103  in  Cannda;  31  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  173  elsewhere. 

Foreign-born  fathers  were  more  numerous.  Amongst  them  were 
3,263  Germans,  530  Frenchmen,  668  RusBian.<i,  221  Austrians,  759 
Danes,  1,829  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  589  Italians,  745  natives  of  other 
European  countries,  479  Chinese,  77  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
12  natives  of  African  countries,  1,026  natives  of  the  United  States,  88 
natives  of  other  American  countries,  and  41  Polynesians  ;  total,  10,347. 
Of  3,121  foreign-born  mothers,  1,040  were  German,  189  French,  211 
Kussian,  55  Austrian,  161  Danish,  96  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  329 
Italian,  324  natives  of  other  European  countries,  154  natives  of  China, 
47  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  4  of  African  countries,  437  of  the  United 
States,  31  of  other  American  countries,  and  43  of  Polynesia.  There 
were  only  1,772  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  foreign. bom. 

Besides  the  fathers  enumerated  above,  there  were  864  who  were 
born  at  sea,  and  24  whose  birthplaces  were  not  stated.  Of  mothers  there 
were  590  bom  ivt  sea,  and  20  whose  birthplaces  were  not  stated. 

BiHTu  OP  First  Child. 
The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  has  been  ascertained  for  the  eight  years  1893  to  1900. 
The  total  number  of  iirst  births  occurring  during  that  period  was 
56,247.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  performed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


»,«,. 

Number 

Period. 

Number 

Period. 

■    Nairber 

1  mont].  and  under 

1,7S0 
l,«64 
2,12H 
2,280 
2,309 
2,720 
2,720 
2,530 
6.317 
5,858 
4,136 
2,994 
2,2»9 
1.775 
1,546 

16  months  ... 

17  „      ... 

18  „     ... 

19  „      ... 

20  „      -.- 

21         

22  „      ,-. 

23        

2  years      ... 

4  " 

5    

6  , 

7  , 

8  „      

1.272 

1,038 

908 

781 

736 

644 

579 

539 

3,472 

1,267 

C22 

340 

220 

142 

129 

,?'""• 

93 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

18 
20 

Tot^ 

14        „       

..1   56.247 

It  will  bo  seen  that  of  the  56,247  first  births  24,658,  or  438  percent., 
occurred  before  ten  months  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  marriage ;  and 
18,344,  or  32-G  per  cent.,  within  nine  months  after  marrii^e. 
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Excluding  births  occurring  within  nine  months  of  marriage,  tlie 
avera^  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  in  fruitful  uniona  is  1-445  years  (1  year  5J  months).  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  average  period  of  fruitfulneKs 
of  women  married  at  various  ages  rises  gradually  as  the  age  increases  : — 


AgeofMolhos. 

Numtwrof 
llolhen. 

Avenge  Period 
MuTuee  lo  Fine 

ISudnnderSOyetra  

M          „        25      „      

25          „        30      

3.350 
16,914 
ll,8ei 

4,092 
1,33S 
293 

1-3M 
1-636 

Illegitiuacy. 

A  Htatement  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  New  South 
Wales  is  given  below.  Taking  the  whole  period  over  which  the  table 
extends,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  has  increased  throughout 
the  state,  notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  : — 


Numlwr 

P.™ 

Utnot  Total  BIMhL 

>«. 

..»,.,.. 

Ci>unti7 

DirtricU. 

New 
SauUiW>1« 

MetropoUe, 

Cmmtn- 
DlMricts. 

8omb*wja. 

1879 

soe 

709 

1.215 

644 

3-72 

451 

1880 

561 

665 

1,226 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

18S1 

671 

1.263 

6-64 

3-34 

4-36 

1882 

601 

660 

1,261 

0-24 

3-28 

4-24 

'.883 

676 

642 

1,318 

659 

305 

4-21 

18S4 

709 

1,495 

6-82 

3-21 

4-40 

1835 

845 

1,612 

6-89 

4-60 

1886 

905 

782 

1,687 

6  89 

.3-.T8 

4-65 

1SS7 

873 

838 

1,711 

6-50 

3-52 

4-59 

1888 

1,040 

909 

1,958 

7-65 

3-66 

508 

1,066 

921 

7-99 

6-33 

1S0O 

995 

2.051 

3-91 

1801 

1,149 

966 

2,11.'! 

8-20 

3-80 

1892 

1,242 

1,047 

2.289 

8-83 

4-02 

5-71 

1693 

1,257 

1,253 

2,510 

901 

4-75 

6-22 

18H 

1,20* 

1,233 

2.437 

913 

4-79 

6^ 

1,219 

2.624 

1896 

1,189 

1.256 

2,445 

966 

5-19 

G-70 

1897 

1,176 

1,276 

9-79 

5-06 

1898 

1,233 

1,278 

2,511 

10-35 

5-25 

6-93 

1899 

1,305 

1.304 

■2,609 

10^6 

7  16 

1900 

1,222 

1,383 

2,605 

10-08 

7-01 
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Dividing  the  years  since  1871  into  qninqnennial  periods,  the  avenge 
rate  of  illegitimate  births  as  compared  with  the  total  nnmber  of  fatrtiu, 
was  as  appended ; — 


SUte. 

Kn-Boutb 
Witaa. 

percent. 

percent. 

1876-80 

4-22 

1S81-SS 

6-60 

3'2S 

4-36 

1886-90 

3-67 

4-00 

1801-95 

6-03 

6-01 

1896-1000 

»«. 

5-2* 

6-88 

Possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  In 
the  coun(J7  districts  is  to  sonie  ext«nt  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  table  given  below, 
showing  the  number  of  accouchements  tit  the  Benevolent  AEylum, 
certainly  gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  nuraber 
of  unmarried  women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country  oonbriboted  a  consider- 
able quota ; — 


Oooltoementt. 

You. 

Tottl. 

Married 

UaamnM 

T»U1. 

MoRied 

U-iuunM 

Fmum 

FmuloL 

FamMlm. 

1S63 

129 

60 

79 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

1866 

129 

51 

78 

1884 

306 

84 

221 

1867 

121 

44 

77 

18S5 

262 

66 

ao7 

1S6S 

102 

46 

66 

18B6 

300 

71 

SS9 

1869 

112 

40 

72 

1887 

257 

76 

181 

1870 

95 

29 

68 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

1871 

117 

54 

63 

1SB9 

252 

48 

20* 

1872 

102 

S7 

65 

1890 

266 

35 

231 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1891 

324 

61 

263 

1874 

12G 

S6 

90 

1892 

339 

54 

285 

1675 

113 

30 

S3 

1893 

33S 

64 

274 

1676 

166 

38 

118 

1894 

393 

80 

313 

1877 

169 

41 

128 

1896 

386 

89 

296 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

1896 

354 

67  ■ 

387 

1879 

203 

45 

158 

1897 

302 

5« 

246 

1860 

233 

61 

182 

1898 

241 

38 

203 

1681 

225 

fiO 

175 

1S99 

244 

46 

ISS 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

1900 

233 

36 

198 

'The  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales  is  higher  than  in  any 
of  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  higher  than  t^e  general  rate  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  higher  th&n  in  Engl&nd,  Walefl,  and  Ireland,  but 
low«r  thiui  ia  Seotl&nd  and  in  most  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Aus- 
tralasia as  a  whole,  is  increasing,  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  ia 
decreaatng.  The  following  tigutes,  showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per 
100  birtbe  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  are  based  on  a 
period  of  live  years  : — 


state. 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  for  a  like  period  in  England  and  Walea  wa-** 
415  ;  in  Scothind,  6-97  ;  and  in  Ireland,  2-65. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  the  five 
years  ended  1900,  575  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with 
4'42.p6r  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years  1895-99. 

To  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  chief  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Eunqje,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  The  rates  are 
in  most  cases  based  on  the  five  years  1895-99.  In  a  majority  of  the 
countries  mentioned,  illegitimacy  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  : — 


.  IJlacttlnult 
OoonU;.                      birUu    - 

1     perwot 

<litnnavr 

»-2t 
7-84 
14-00 
12-M 
14-5S 

,0. 

France  .. 

P«.ni^    

Norway 

It«iy  

If  the  births  of  illegitimate  children  in  1893-1900  be  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  confinement)*,  it  will  be  found  that  for  all  ages  the 
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proportion  of  illegitimates  is  6'63  per  cent.     Blxcluding  ages  under  ID, 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  the  total  confinements  ia  as  follows : — 


Agf. 

lllqiiCiiiutetn  toUl 

.nderSO    ear. 

Although  there  are  instances  in  which  a  woman  hac 
family  of  illegitimate  children,  illegitimate  births  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tirat  births.  If,  then,  the  illegitimate  are  reckoned  as  first  births, 
together  with  the  births  of  children  of  ante-noptial  conception — ttwt  is 
to  say,  births  which  have  taken  place  within  ninemonthaof  mairiage — 
and  ordinary  first  births,  there  were  during  the  six  years  1893-1 900  :— 


First  births  of  post-nuptinl  • 
„  Bote-nuptitd 

„  illegitimate 


Huintwr.  Per  cat. 

)DCepti<m    37,906  49-74 

18,341  24-07 

„         19,965  26-10 


Total 7«,212         100-00 

and  if  these  are  set  down  side  by  side  in  various  groups  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  mothers,  some  very  striking  results  are  obtained — results 
which  afford  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  The  figures  are  giveii 
in  the  following  table  : — 


llleglUn 

nu  Births. 

^"^1 

Number. 

40-92 
22-58 
19-01 
20-lM 
40-70 
49-21 

ST" 

Vnwiitlii 

««iov*. 

Age  Groups 

Number. 

4,638 

0,550 

3.050 

751 

286 

67 

Birth, rt 

PwoBrt- 
of  Pint 
BiiUmU 

MCh«B«. 

3,508 

1,718 

1,1 14 

374 

3430 
27-94 
16-53 
11-45 
10-41 
8-82 

3,352 
16,914 
11,891 
4.002 
1,338 
319 

20  Mid  under  25  years 

25         „         30    „     

30         „         35    „     ...  . 

35         „         40    

49-48 
64-4G 
62-3T 
43-89 

19,965 

26-19 

18,341 

24-07 

37,906 
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For  ftll  ^es  the  number  of  illegitimate  birtha  forms  26'19  per  cent, 
of  the  first  births  ;  the  number  of  children  bom  within  nine  months  of 
marriage  equals  24-07  per  cent. ;  while  the  number  of  children  bom  nine 
months  and  upwards  from  date  of  marriage  equals  49'74  per  cent.,  or  a. 
little  leas  than  one-half  of  the  total.  The  prevalence  of  births  of  ante- 
nuptial conception  is  s  matter  very  little  understood,  but  when  it  is 
stated  that  nearly  one-third  (32'6  per  cent.)  of  legitimate  first  births  are 
due  to  pre-nuptial  intercourse,  the  seriousne^  of  aSairs  will  be  seen. 
During  the  years  1893^19U0  there  were  1H,341  marriages  in  respect  of 
which  there  was  ante-nuptial  conception,  and  as  there  were  altogether 
68,912  marriages  during  thut  period,  at  least  27  marriages  in  a  hundreil 
fotlowe<i  conception.  Tho  above  figures  throw  a  strong  side  light  on  the 
morals  of  the  community.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  a  comparison 
cannot  be  made  with  previous  years,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  stated 
whether  the  moral  condition  is  in  any  degree  better  or  worse  than 
formerly. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the  mothers  of  ill^timate 
children  are  very  young.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  ages  of  the  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children 
during  the  eight  years  1893-1900  :— 


A^c*  of  Hothen. 


I    Ac«a  ol  Hothen. 


Ago  of  HoUien.    : 


1,142 
1,578 
1,617 


TotiJ  19,940 
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The  birthplaces  of  the  moiJiera  of  illegitimate  children  wero  as 
follow  :— New  South  Wales,  U,988  ;  Victoria,  1,232;  Queensland,  571; 
idouth  Australia,  406;  Weat«m  Australia,  15;  Tasmania,  181  ;  New 
Zealand,  304;  England,  1,206;  Wales,  50;  Scotland,  243;  Ireland, 
465 ;  other  British  poaeessions,  33  ;  Germany,  73  ;  United  States,  17  ; 
other  foreign  countries,  59 ;  at  sea,  33  ;  not  stated,  62. 

Of  3,836  infants  who  died  in  the  state  during  the  year  1900  heSom 
they  had  attained  the  age  of  12  months,  3,067  were  legitimate,  and 
749  illegitimate ;  and  of  4,875  children  who  died  befopc  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  5  years,  4,058  were  legitimate,  and  817  illegitimate, 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  wliile  tlio  death-rate  of  all  children 
under  1  year  of  age  was  103'3  per  thousand,  and  of  all  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  3'4  per  thousand,  the  death-rate  of  legitimate 
cliildren  of  less  than  13  months  was  89'4  per  thousand,  and  of  le^- 
timate  children  under  5  years  of  age,  26-8  per  thousand  ;  and  the 
death-rate  of  illegitimates  under  12  months  of  age  was  287'5  per 
thousand,  and  under  6  years  of  age,  91 '5  per  thousand.  These 
figures  disclose  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  ill^timatee  under  I 
yetK-  was  2216  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  legitimates,  and  that  the 
death-rate  of  illegitimates  under  5  years  was  211-4  percent^  higher 
than  that  of  legitimates.  In  other  words,  the  probability  of  a  legitimate 
child  in  New  South  Wales  reaching  the  age  of  5  years  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  illegitimate  child. 


Twins  and  Triplets. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  two  oases  of  triplets,  comprising 
2  males  and  4  females.  Twins  nunbered  384  coses,  comprising  394 
males  and  374  females — in  all,  768  children.  The  number  of  children 
bom  as  triplets  and  twins  farmed  2-08  per  cent,  of  the  total  birtha 


TriplB* 

Twins. 

No.ot 

H. 

F. 

TolJ. 

No.  01 

H. 

P. 

ToUI. 

2 

2 

4 

6 

16 
93 
276 

12 
IDS 
279 

13 
S3 
373 

SabnrbB 

ise 

Tot»l 

2 

2 

4 

B 

384 

394 

374 

7GS 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplete  bom 
in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  those  still- 
born :— 


Trlplcta. 

TWiM. 

'" 

So.  01 

u. 

F. 

Total 

No.  of 

H. 

F. 

Total 

"SS" 

18B1 
18B2 
1893 
18H 
18SS 
1886 

im 

1898 
1899 
1000 

8 

S 
4 
12 
2 
3 
6 
4 
2 

"  "ib 

""is 

IS 
B 

18 
6 
3 
9 
6 
6 

393 
328 
408 
365 
396 
335 
417 

see 

389 
384 

388 
332 
400 
362 
396 
33r. 
416 
393 
3»9 
3S4 

397 
323 
414 
367 
395 
3M 
418 
339 
377 
374 

665 

814 
729 
791 

732 
776 
768 

ToUl 

31 

49  ,        42 

91 

3,781 

3,814 

3,738 

7,632 

There  were  also  quartettes  in  1893,  1895,  and  1897, 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  3,781  cases  of  twins,. 

31  cases  of  triplets,  and  3  quartettes  during  the  ten  years  1891-1900. 

The  total  number  of  confinements  recorded  during  this  pei-iod  was  377,333. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  100  gave  birth  to  twins;. 

one  mother  in  every  12,172  was  delivered  of  three  children,  and  one  in 

every  126,778  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 

The  ages  of  the  mothers  of  all  twins  bom  during  1893-1900  were  as. 

follow : — 


Ag«o(llotlwp* 

Number  o( 

AgcolMoU.™          riSSi^ta 

1?" 

1 
2 
9 
16 

30 
48 
62 
84 
110 
103 
138 

27  „   :::::":'::::;: 

28  ,;   ::::::::::: 

'  29     „       

30  yew:*  and  nudcr  3S 
35     „             „      40 
40     „            „      45 

45     „       60 

3,oeo 

Tlie  ages  of  150  unmarried  mothers  who  f, 
included  in  the  above  table. 
3  R 


J  birth  to  twins  are 
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The  ages  of  the  fathers,  excluding  the  150  caees  in  which  the  children 
^ere  ille$(itimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  table ; — 


Ages  ol  nitbera. 

Cuss  of 

TwiM. 

AgssfrfFMh™ 

CURof 

Tiniu. 

2 
2 
U 
24 
33 
59 
66 
65 
81 
117 

m 

739 

36  yeBnMidtmder40 
40      „          „         45 
«      .,          „         50 
50      .,          „         55 
55      „          „         60 
60      65 

22     , 

96 

S&     „     

80jearaandundBr35 

2.910 

Of  the  mothersof  twins,  2,017  were  born  in  Kew  South  Wales;  250  in 
'Victoria;  172  in  theother  Australasian  provinces;  310  in  England  and 
Walea ;  81  in  Scotland  ;  183  in  Ireland ;  and  47  in  other  conntrie&  Of 
the  fathers,  1,538  were  born  in  New  Sonth  Wales ;  in  Victoria,  216 ; 
in  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  128  ;  in  England  and  Wales,  570  ; 
in  Scotland,  114  ;  in  Ireland,  200  ;  and  in  other  countries,  144, 

The  ages  of  the  parents  in  the  25  cases  of  triplets  that  ocCTErred 
^nring  the  eight  years,  1893-1900,  were  as  follow  : — 


AgttotFMben. 

as£ 

AHSSOtHMhon. 

sail 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

28     , 

#^T  :::" 

27     „      

35     „      , 

45     , 

Total   

23 

The  ages  of  fathers  do  not  include  two  cases  of  ille^timate  triplets. 
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Of  the  fathers,  15  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  1  in  South 
Australia,  3  in  Enj:;land,  1  in  Scotland,  2  in  Ireland,  and  one  at  sea ; 
while  of  the  mothers,  18  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  1  in  Victoria, 
1  in  South  Australia,  2  in  England,  1  in  Scotland,  and  3  in  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  the  quartette  which  occurred  in  1693,  the  ages  of  both 
parents  were  21,  and  both  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales;  in  the 
case  of  the  1895  quartette  the  father,  aged  38,  waa  born  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  mother,  aged  36,  was  born  in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  1897  quartette  the  parents  were  bom  in  Scotland,  the  father 
being  35,  and  the  mother  S3  years  of  age.  The  matter  of  plural  births 
was  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  investigation  inUi  the  phenomena  of 
childbirth,  and  it  was  found  that  the  age  of  the  parents  is  the  chief 
determining  factor  in  plural  birtha.  Whatever  part  heredity  may  play 
in  marking  out  those  who  are  liable  to  give  birth  to  twins  or  triplets, 
it  is  clear  that  there  ia  a  certain  period  of  age,  both  in  males  and  in 
females,  at  which  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  twins  than  at 
other  periods.  For  females  this  period  is  somewhere  between  the  35th 
and  40tii  yeara,  and  for  males  it  appears  to  be  even  later.  Similarly 
with  triplets,  their  maximum  occurrence  is  where  the  father's  age  is 
fi-nm  50  to  55  years,  and  the  mother's  age  from  35  to  40  years. 

There  were,  during  the  eight  years,  1893  to  1900,  423  cases  of  twins 
at  first  birth.  The  period  elapsiug  between  the  date  of  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  the  children  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


f„f^                  Number  or 

Period. 

NombTOI 

P«M. 

Number  or 

,c-.a       u 

1 

liDontbHtdander'          8 

ISmonaw.. 
13       „     ... 
U       „     .. 

16       

I«       

17  „     .. 

18  „     .., 

19  „     ... 

20  „    .. 

21  „     .. 

22  „     .. 

22 
16 
14 
10 

6 

23  montiiB.. 
2y«a«   ... 

11      „       .. 
Total  .. 

6 

4       „        19 

ft      „                          XI 

6       10 

7 1       36 

S      „      j       33 

422 

1 

Of  the  2  cases  of  triplets  which  occurred  at  first  birth  during  the 
«ght  years  1893-1900,  1  took  plaee  9  months,  and  the  other  16  mom  hs 
after  marriage.     None  of  the  3  quartettes  occurred  at  a  first  birth. 
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Deaths  in  Child-birth. 


Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  deaths  resulting  from  varioas 
diseases  and  casualties  incident  to  child-birth  average  about  7  per 
thousand  births,  or  one  death  to  every  141  births.  During  the  eight 
years  ended  1900  the  deaths  from  various  aseigned  causes  were: — 


Abortion  

Uiicarriage  

Puerperal  Fever 

Puerperd  Manift 

Puerperal  Con  vulaiona  

Placenta  pnevia,  Floodiug , . 

Phlegmaaia  dotona 

Otiier  casualCicB    of   child- 
birth. 

Total 


221     267 


321  I  256     27S 


M'' 


It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
are  simply  attributed  to  child-birth.  These  would  have  been  classified 
under  their  proper  headings  had  fuller  information  been  available.  This 
faulty  definition  is  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
medical  attendants,  who,  when  furnishing  the  certificates  required  of 
them  by  law,  simply  certify  to  the  cause  of  death  as  child-birth,  which 
means,  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  specific  causes  mentioned  in  the  table. 
Of  the  1,917  cases  which  occurred  during  the  seven  years  1894-1900, 
the  children  were  bom  alive  in  981  coses,  and  still-born  in  936  cases. 

Taking  the  eight  years  1893-1900,  1,927  of  the  2,138  women  who 
yielded  up  life  were  married,  and  211  single;  and  as  there  were  during 
this  period  278,601  legitimate  and  19,940  illegitimate  births — reckouing 
cases  of  twins  and  triplets  as  single  births — it  follows  that  amongst 
married  women  the  fatal  cases  average  6'92,  and  amongst  single  women 
10-58  per  thousand  biiths.  The  law  does  not  require  a  record  of  the 
illegitimate  children  of  a  deceased  woman,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  single  women  died  in  first  confinement  during  the  eight 
years  under  review.  Deducting  the  number  of  single  women  who  are 
reckoned  to  have  died  in  child-birth  during  the  eight  years  without 
previous  issue,  namely  183,  from  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  first 
confinement,  there  will  remain  495  deaths  of  married  women  in  first 
confinement  during  the  period,  averaging  8-8  per  thousand  such  births, 
the  total  number  of  first  confinements  of  married  women  in  the  course 
of  the  eight  years  having  been  56,247. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birth  during  the  eight 
years  I893-I900  arranged  according  to  the  previous  issue  of  the  deceased 
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mothers,  excluttive  of  children  still-bom,  no  informatioii  with  respect  to 
these  being  ahowa  in  the  death  registers  : — 


Prt 

vhJiu  iHie. 
■uiofChildnn. 

Humtxr 
ufDuUu. 

211 
485 
215 
212 
169 
184 
137 
130 
126 
101 

Numbtro<rai&d«n. 

S'ss. 

a 

1 

The  next  table  shows  the  risk  attending  child-birth,  at  each  age 
to  mothers  of  first  children  (primipai'ae),  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
eight  years  1893-1900,  and  it  is  found  that  the  probability  of  death  is 
least  at  age  20,  increasing  very  rapidly  after  that  age  is  passed ;  and 
increasing  also  as  the  age  falls  below  20.  For  primiparae  the  fatal  cases 
represent  one  death  to  114  confinements: — 


Asn  ot  Uothcn. 

Mmnberor 
Am 

(Priini|-r«). 

Number  ol 

DeUhiduHog 

Praportlon  of 
Dnthiper 

1,000  ConSne- 

rnanU. 

1,5*9 
2.504 
3,935 
4,403 
5,676 
S,»42 
G,62I 
4,816 
4.188 
3,560 
2.8»7 
2,461 
1,835 
4,843 
1,833 
3S3 
32 
4 

11 

21 
20 
23 
39 
44 
46 
35 
36 
28 
24 
25 
28 
71 
22 
10 
2 


710 
8-39 
7-37 

ISyeara   

19      , 

6-87 
7  40 

7-87 

30      „     aiidandOT35 

36      „            „         40 

40      „            „         43 

45      „     sndapwsrdt  

14-06 
1356 
28-33 
62-60 

56,247 

493 
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And  similarly  with  vomen  who  hftve  ^ready  borne  children  (molti- 
parae),  the  ri»i)c  of  death  is  least  at  age  20— that  is  to  say,  the  some 
year  as  for  primiparoe.  The  fatal  cases  represent  one  dtsath  to  154 
continements  : — 

K„  „j        Proponlon  ot 
°l'^,2'„„       Deilh-per 


910 
11-47 
1262 


Total 221,552 


0*7 


The  preceding  two  tables  relate  to  married  women  only.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  deaths  of  unmarried  women,  as  the  pre- 
Tioua  issue  of  sucli  is  not  to  be  ascertained.  The  ages  of  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  as  well  as  the  deaths  during  the  period  1893-1  !K)0, 
are  shown  below.     The  fatal  oases  represent  one   death  to  every  95 


Akm  at  Mother* 

r-^r-^™'"*,.!     Number  ot 

DaMiuper 
l.OOU  Cooane- 

75 
5.441 

31493 

1,710 

1,110 

365 

60 

66 
86 
3fi 
1« 
S 
2 

26-fl7 
1213 

U-06 
10-02 
9-36 
4-50 
S48 

IS  ye>n  and  under  :!0 

20    „            ,.25  

25    „            ,.30  

30    „            „          3S  

35    „            „          40  

40    „    and  over  

Total 

19,940 

211 
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Deaths. 


During  the  ten  yeM«  ended  1900,  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  have 
averted  annually  13'43  per  thousand  malea,  and  11-03  per  thousand 
feoiales,  or  12-31  per  thousand  of  tho  population  of  the  state. 
Compared  wiHi  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the 
Old  World,  this  rate  is  remarkably  tow ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
higher  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  peculiariy  healthy  climatic 
conditions  which  ptrtain  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  numbpr  of  deaths  registered  during  1900  in  each  of  the  Com- 
monwealth States  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  death-rate  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  were  as  follow  ; — 


8tM«. 

Number  ot 
dotia. 

D»tli.I«M. 

1E.11S 
16,215 
5,747 
3,837 
2,2« 
1,9^ 

We.tem  Au.tr»li» 

Taimmia 

1276 
10-70 

44,059 
7,200 

"■          " 

3l,2» 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1900  the  death-nrte  of  New  South  Wales  was 
lower  than  the  general  rate  for  the  Comnonwealtb,  and  that  New 
Zealand  had  a  lower  rate  than  any  of  the  Commonwealth  provinces. 
II  the  mean  decennial  rates  be  taken  for  tiie  period  1891  to  1900  it 
will  be  found  that  the  general  rate  for  the  Commonwealth  was  12-98 
per  thousand,  ranging  from  1192  in  South  Australia  £b  15-62  in 
WeMem  Australia.  Only  two  of  tjie  .itatee  were  above  the  mean  rate, 
vix.,  Western  Australia  with  1B63,  and  Victoria  with  13-88  per 
thousand.      The    rates   for   the  other  states    were — South   Australia, 
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U-92 ;  New  South  Wales,  12-31  ;  Queensland,  12-66  ;  and  TMmania, 
12-91  per  thousand.  The  mean  rate  in  New  Zealand  for  the  period 
was  9-83,  and  the  general  Anstr&laaian  rate  12-45  per  thousand. 

In  1699  the  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  was  18*4  per  tbonaand  ; 
of  Scotland,  18-7  per  thousand  ;  and  of  Ireland,  17-6  per  thousand  ; 
while  the  general  rate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  18-3  per  thousand. 
The  favourable  conditions  of  Australasia  as  compared  with  European 
countries  will  be  manifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  rates  for 
the  period  extending  from  1881  to  1899  ;— 


I 


UDit«d  Kingdom 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland.... 

Switietland   . 

Italy    

German  Empi 

Prussia    , 

AuBtm 

HoDgary 

N^etherlknds  . 
Belginm  ..... 
Denmark    .... 

Norway  

Sweden 


lS-4 

ifin 

18-4 

•A!-:i 

m-9. 

IH-fi! 

itt-i 

17-7 

17-fi 

ahs 

94-S 

2?-? 

■X?.i 

«!■« 

•/!■» 

v»i-» 

27-3 

W-3 

25-6 

2»-« 

•ffl-N 

2«-5 

18-fi 

17-2 

ifi-9 

19-5 

17-fi 

17-2 

l«-fl 

15-7 

IB-n 

Ifl"/ 

16-3 

15-2 

"•• 

15-4 

21-5 
21-8 
25-3 


In  order  that  a  just  comparison  ma^  be  made,  the  rates  for  Australia 
for  the  same  period  are  given  below  : — 


SUM. 

jffi: 

1891. 

189S. 

■«. 

ISM.    139S. 

1S«. 

-l-l- 

K      South  W.l« 

ll4'M 

14-24 

i!i 

14-11 

ill?    13^ 

lies 

10-88 'iS-flO    ll-S! 

Vielorio 

16-M 

U;8J  ■  WW  ;  14^ 

"S 

ID-U 

10^ 

1013 

10-lB 

9W 

e-io 

814 

U« 

,.« 

18-06 

.2-14 

11^ 

lS-08 

"■*• 

"■*/-■" 

There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase  the  European  rate,  which 
have  not  y^t  affected  these  states.  Chief  amongst  these  are  the  scourges 
of  small-pox  and  cholera.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe  should  have  a  higher  annual  death-ra,t«  thtui 
any  part  of  Australasia.  Considering  the  favourable  environments 
of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise  is  not 
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that  the  difierence  is  so  great,  but  that  it  is  not  greater.  Apart  from 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  moat  favoumble  here,  the  social  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  Buperior  to  that  of  Europeans,  and 
their  occupations  are  more  healtliful ;  aiid  -were  it  not  for  the  pitiable 
loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-rate  of  this  state  \rould  not  reach  much 
more  than  half  the  European  average. 

As  already  stated,  the  death-rate  of  males  in  New  South  Wales 
averaged  13-43  per  thousand  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  more  than 
one-sixth  higher  than  that  of  females.  The  number  of  deaths  of  each  of 
the  sexes,  with  the  rate  per  thousand  from  1891  to  1900,  is  given 
below; — 


Y(W. 

N 

mber  of  Dutfai. 

DnUi-nM 

MJa. 

F.™!«. 

Toul. 

HllM. 

Fflittt«. 

ToUI. 

1891 

9.»8 

6,728 

16.2S6 

15-41 

12-86 

14-24 

1692 

5,866 

14.410 

1693 

9,289 

6,733 

16,022 

18M 

8,7U 

6,456 

15,170 

13-V8 

11-30 

1895 

6,243 

11.914 

12-77 

10-66 

11-79 

1S96 

9.256 

15,839 

1341 

11-02 

12-30 

1897 

8,314 

6.950 

14.304 

11-84 

9-78 

10-88 

1S9S 

9,636 

7,025 

16,661 

1S99 

9,131 

190O 

8.961 

6.167 

16,118 

12-52 

9-64 

Meu  (or  It 

13-43 

H-02 

The  principal  cause  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is  found 
iu  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and  exposure 
attendant  thereon.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  state,  where  deaths  from  accident  aie  extremely  numerous, 
especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the  greater  delicateness  of  male 
infants  tends  to  increase  their  death-rat«  as  compared  with  that  of 
females.  During  the  ten  yeara  1891-1900  the  natural  increment  to  the 
population  by  births  was  in  the  proportion  of  10.^-41  males  to  100 
females  ;  but,  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  lai^ely  in  favour  of  femalea  For  the 
period  mentioned  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  averaged  annually 
for  maleu  10,51)3,  and  for  females  12,104,  the  net  increase  being  there- 
fore in  the  proportion  of  1,000  males  to  1,147  females. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  larger 
number  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  moT«  favourable 
to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  table  has  been 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and  females  in  the  com- 
munity are  equal  in  number,  aa  they  soon  would  be  if  it  were  not  fot 
the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  population  by  immigration.     It 
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would  appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportJoii  of 
males  bom  does  not  coanterbalance  the  extra  tuuaber  of  m&le  deatiia  :-^ 


„r«. 

Etamol 

dnthK. 

Ywir. 

UolodfMba 

desths. 

'I^SX 

births. 

1891 

9,558 

C,72S 

8,080 

1,352 

1.314 

1892 

8,544 

1,432 

1,023 

1893 

9,289 

6.733 

7,994 

1,261 

1,»)2 

1894 

8,714 

6,466 

7,648 

1,092 

1,022 

1896 

8,671 

6.243 

7,569 

980 

1S96 

9,256 

6.583 

8,133 

lisso 

878 

5,950 

7,322 

731 

1898 

9,636 

7,025 

8,510 

1,485 

1,224 

1899 

9,131 

6,770 

8,113 

1,343 

765 

1900 

8,951 

6,167 

8,010 

1,843 

782 

Total  for  tei 

14,050 

10,019 

^ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most 
numerous  is  the  quarter  ending  March  ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
December  quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  drst  quarter.  The  deaths  in  IS91,  chiefly  owing  to  a  visitation  of 
epidemic  influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1S93,  when, 
compared  with  the  population,  they  presented  a  lower  rat©  than  for  any 
year  since  1S61.  In  1895  and  1897,  however,  the  deatfa-rate  felt  to  a 
still  lower  figure,  namely  to  11'92  and  ll'OS  per  thousand  respectively. 
Taking  the  ten  years  ended  1900,  the  deaths  dnring  each  quarter  of  the 
year  were  : — 


T„. 

Qu«t«- 

«^- 

SItbKh. 

SOJimo. 

«D««nbcr. 

1891 

3.768 

3,635 

3,601 

1892 

3,476 

3,222 

3,710 

3,616 

1S94 

3,864 

3,579 

4.037 

3,690 

I89S 

3,478 

3,536 

3,781 

4.119 

1806 

4.804 

3,ai9 

3,684 

1897 

3.291 

4,017 

1898 

4,015 

3,786 

4,313 

1S99 

4,018 

4,024 

3,395 

4.464 

1900 

4,162 

3,415 

3,563 

3,978 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  metropolitan 
and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  dcath-i»te  per 
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thoosand  in  etch  of  these  divisions  of  the  state  for  the  years  1891-1900 
IB  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Tcv. 

VMtotoM*. 

Qmaitrj  DhtrlcH  \ 

™s™thw^* 

1891 

16-45 

13-13 

14-26 

1893 

13-34 

11-S6 

12-24 

itna 

15-48 

12-16 

13  32 

18M 

13-71 

11-64 

12  36 

1885 

12-17 

11-63 

11-92 

1896 

nm 

12-47 

12-47 

1B97 

11-41 

10-86 

11-03 

IS96 

12-19        ; 

12-69 

1899 

U-58 

1213         I 

11-92 

1900 

11-32 

llfl7         i 

11  16 

13-11 

11-87         1 

Daring  the  ten  jreare  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  state  varied 
between  11-05  and  14-26 — a  range  of  3-21  per  thoosand.  In  the 
metropolia,  however,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  rate  varied  between  1 1  -32 
and  1()'45,  the  range  being  513  per  thousand.  In  the  country  districts 
10-86  was   the  lowest  rate,    and    13-13    the   highest,    2-27    being  the 

P«r  1  ,<r>a  ot  man  population  ol  dl  ii;n>*- 

UMrieta  Mudimnii.       Mtnlmnin,  Hauk 

Metropolis  (Sydney  aadsubiirbi)...         I6'45  11-32  1311 

Country  dUtricts 1313  10-86  11-87 

New  South  Wales    14-28  11-05  1231 

Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age  during  the  last  ten 


years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rates  for  the  m< 
the  country  are  not  only  more  favourable,  but 
for  all  persons  : 


itropolitan  district  and 
equal  than  those 


tft  1,000  of  m 

OD  popuUtion  0 

Dtatricn. 

lIubaiB. 

IDnlmm. 

10-93 

8-85 

Country  diBlricU  

9-57 

7  87 

Now  South  Wale* 

10-03 

8-a 

Turning  to  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  the  chief  factor  of  the 
excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  : — 


Metropolis  (Sydney  and  subarlK].,. 

Country  diltricta 

Xew  South  WalM 


.000  of  m 

imder  S  ye 

iMhnm. 

Hinlonim. 

Meu 

56-46 

32-05 

4108 

3S-45 

26-28 

33-26 

30-94 

2917 

36-01 
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The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one. 
The  minimum  death-rate  of  infante  in  the  metropolis  was  5*77  per 
thousand  greater  than  the  rainimuni  rate  of  the  country,  and  the  mean 
rate  of  the  country  wan  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  metropolitan. 
When  the  circumstancea  of  life  in  the  country  districts  are  considered, 
the  distance  sick  persons  are  removed  from  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
necessaries  which  sickness  demands,  the  full  meaning  of  the  low  rate, 
both  for  adults  and  for  children,  will  best  be  understood.  No  more 
potent  argument  couid  be  advanced  as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the 
state  than  the  returns  of  the  death-rates  as  recorded  outdde  the  walb 
of  the  metropolis. 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  regard  to  the  low  death-rate  is  contined 
to  the  country  districts.  So  far  as  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  cause  for  congratulation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  at  which 
children  of  tender  years  drop  into  the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary 
on  the  civilisation  of  the  state.  Since  1860,  however,  there  has  been 
a  large  decrease  in  the  metropolitan  average,  the  proportion  having 
declined  from  7745,  for  the  five  years  ending  1880,  to  37-91  for  the 
period  ending  with  1900.  The  followin|;  quinqaennial  table  has  been 
compiled  in  order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  1871  :— 


*    pMiOd. 

Metropolto. 

OoantryDiilrlcM. 

Nn  South  Walca. 

AU 

offr^ 

1871-75 

20-91 

12-77 

14-90 

1876-SO 

21-46 

13-96 

16-10 

1831-36 

2077 

13-40 

1570 

1886-90 

17-94 

11-82 

13-80 

1891-95 

15-18 

11-60 

12-77 

isse-igoo 

13-04 

11-16 

10-27 

Over 

ye=r«. 

1871-76 

12-72 

9-26 

10-2L 

1876-80 

12-82 

9  86 

10-73 

1881-85 

12-66 

9-50 

n-40 

1886-90 

10-93 

8-49 

9-27 

1891-05 

9-91 

8-45 

8-93 

18S6-19C0 

9-41 

6-31 

8-67 

Under 

S^ear*. 

1871-76 

66-28 

30-55 

3978 

1876-80 

77-45 

35-80 

46-36 

1881-86 

73-35 

35-99 

46-63 

1SS6-S0 

68-12 

31-68 

40-04 

1891-95 

46-93 

30-06 

35-47 

1896-1900 

37-91 

31-23 

33-44 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  ia  the  metropolitan  and 
coontTj  districts  during  ten  years  ;  the  figures  for  previous  years  will  be 
found  in  earlier  editions  of  this  book.  In  the  first  part  of  the  table  will 
be  found  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  and  in  the  second  the  proportion 
of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  and  of  persons-over  that  age,  as 
compared  with  the  population : — 


ChOdnn  nniac  t  yttn. 


Hetropolk.      CotmUY. 


Metropolta.        Countij.  K.S.W, 


NVHBER  or  Deaths. 


is»t 

2,821 

3,689 

6,510 

3,599 

6,177 

9,776 

1892 

2,440 

3,381 

6,827 

3.066 

5,517 

8,583 

1893 

3,157 

3,915 

7,072 

3,X27 

5,623 

8.960 

1694 

2,448 

3,466 

6,913 

3,440 

5.817 

9,267 

)S9(> 

2,538 

3,310 

8,548 

3,247 

6,119 

9,306 

1896 

2,234 

3,691 

6,925 

3.355 

6,669 

9,914 

1897 

1,977 

2,963 

4,940 

3.243 

6,081 

9,324 

1SB8 

2,698 

3,590 

6.288 

3.665 

6,708 

10,373 

1899 

1,880 

3,882 

6,762 

3,631 

6,508 

10,139 

1900 

l,6fi9 

S,216 

4,875 

3,843 

6.400 

10.243 

r  JSsAS  Population. 


61-65 

32-62 

38-82 

10-93 

4412 

28-76 

33-69 

9-17 

56-45 

32-32 

39-94 

987 

43-44 

28-63 

33-26 

10-13 

39-26 

2815 

31-78 

9-4S 

38-39 

32-52 

34-51 

9-61 

34-91 

28-28 

2917 

9-07 

4916 

32-38 

37-94 

9-98 

34-73 

36-46 

35-21 

9-69 

32^15 

29-59 

30-37 

8-85 
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Tlie  next  table  gives  the  numlwr  of  children  atidcr  1  year  dyiog  in 
the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  proportion  per  tfaoustmd  UrtliE. 
This  latter  appronmately  leprasentB  the  proportifm  of  children  wbo 
died  within  a  year  after  birth  :— 


poll* 

Couoto]*  DIttrlcU. 

Hn-a«ithW«ks. 

YoK. 

Pit  1000 

P>r  1.000 

UBdWl. 

172'4 

2,371 

99-0 

4,672 

1253 

155 '4 

88-4 

4,072 

2,616 

102-8 

118-9 

1892 

1,832 

130-2 

2,413 

4,245 

106-0 

1893 

2,048 

146-7 

2,592 

93-2 

4,640 

119-0 

1.766 

132-0 

2,483 

4.248 

109-1 

130-8 

2.437 

139-0 

2,725 

4,435 

121-5 

129  1 

2,230 

89-a 

J02-0 

1898 

1,826 

Ifi3-2 

2,392 

106-6 

4,418 

121-9 

1890 

l.*73 

120-4 

2,656 

117-9 

4,329 

1187 

1900 

1,322 

109-0 

2,614 

100-5 

3,836 

183-3 

134-3 

100-9 



A.  more  precise  cltumficatioa  of  the  ages  of  the  3,886  children  ander  1 
yaw,  who  died  in  1900,  is  appended  : — 


A««. 

HttropoUg. 

CountJT. 

NnrSonlh 

409 
141 
116 
109 

toe 

91 
74 
66 
66 
61 
54 
37 

826 
273 
211 
213 
217 
172 
130 
97 
117 
107 
70 
72 

1  month 

414 

327 

4  „       

5        

326 
263 

168 

10        „       

124 

1,322 

2,514 

The  experience  of  the  United  Eingdom  shows  that  infant  mortality  is 
always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  rural  diatricte  ;  and  the  experience 
of  this  state  is  somewhat  similar.  But  though  the  conditions  of  life 
in  England  are  more  &Tourable  in  rural  districts  than  in  U)e  toima,  the 
same  is  not  neoessarilytfae  case  here.  In  spai«e1y-scatter«d  communities, 
such  as  the  country  districts  of  Kew  6oiith  Wales  mainly  comprise,  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles 
which  in  towns  ore  considered,  and  rightly  so,  almost  ueceBsaries  of 
life.     Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  which  seem  incidental 
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to  towns,  the  doath-rate  of  children  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be, 
M>  far  as  this  state  is  coDcemed,  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
That  Buch  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  tliu  foregoing  table.  But 
compared  with  the  rates  of  infant  moftality  in  the  other  states,  those 
of  New  South  Walea,  if  tie  division  into  urban  and  rural  popnlation 
in  each  state  be  taken  into  consideration,  seem  fairly  Btttisfactory,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean 
annual  rates  calculated  for  the  period  of  ten  years  ended  1900  : — 

I   Dcuthi  nl  children 


i.<,«..wn. 

New  South  Wales  

Weitern  Anatralia 

147-9 

Commonwealth    

111-5 
83  ■? 

Compared  with  the  rates  obtaining  in  moat  European  countries, 
tfaoae  for  the  Australasian  proviaces  appear  very  favourable,  as  the 
Bobjoined  table  shows  : — 


o™*r. 

otalUroiiUHtarll                    cl.a.j. 

1464 

m-8 

8«on 

AmUw 

1S8-3 

SwitterUnd    

S07-6 

Norway 

The  general  salubrity  of  the  state  may  be  taken  as  well  established, 
and  if  the  deaths  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  amongst  young 
diildren,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  state,  New  South  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  comparison 
with  any  country. 
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The  coDiparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise 
from  natural  caoscB.  Seated  on  the  hilly  ahores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirementa  of  a  perfect 
drain^R  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was, 
however,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  }H>llut«d ;  for 
looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no 
small  part  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  aros^  primarily 
or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitary   precautions  might   have 

Amongst  the  Australasian  capital  cities,  Wellington  stands  first  with 
the  lowest  death-rate ;  and,  ovpr  a  period  of  years,  there  is  not  &  great 
difference  between  the  rates  of  the  chief  cities  on  the  continent  of 
Australia,  leaving  Perth  out  of  consideration.  The  rates  for  a  single 
year,  however,  do  not  present  equal  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures  for  1900 :— Perth.  14'72;  Melbourne,  14-26; 
Adelaide,  1310  ;  Hobart,  1300;  Sydney,  11-87  ;  Brisbane,  11-38  ;  and 
Wellington,  8-91.  Of  course  the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  ate 
include  in  these  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  o£ 
the  world,  the  result  is  generally  favourable  to  Australasia.  The 
following  table  shows  the  mean  death-rate  of  the  chief  Australasian, 
European,  and  American  cities  for  a  period  of  years  : — 


Hobart   

Perth 

Melbonrne     .... 

AnnutJ 
I>ath-nt< 
...  20-99 

...  20'66 
...  17-77 

...  2710 
...  26-70 
...  26-10 
...  26-50 
...  25-30 

...  51-40 
...  37-40 
...  35-20 
...  32-80 
...  32-50 
...  32-30 

Auatraiasia. 

Annuo] 

Brisbane  16-67 

Adelaide  16-41 

United  Kingdom. 

Plymouth     22-30 

Nawoaatle    21-80 

Sheffield  21-60 

London   2110 

Continental  Eva-ope. 

Wellington  . 

14-98 

13-93 

Liverpool   

Cork'Z 

MaQchester  .... 
Glasgow     

St.  Petersburg  , 
Madrid   ., 

Portsmouth  . 

Bristol    

Brighton    .... 

Venice    

TbeH.gue     . 
Copenhagen   . 
Geneva  

19-70 

19-60 

19-00 

Berlin   

Rome    

27-60 

26-80 

23-30 

22-TO 

Breslao  

Prague    

Leipzig 

Stocliholm   ... 
Hamburg     ... 
Brussels   

.  ..  26-10 

....  24-70 
....  24-50 
23-90 

22-10 

21-ao 

Vienna   

...  29-00 

Montreal    37-20  |  New  Orleans  22-70  I  Philadelphia 20-30 

New  York 26-20  Toronto  21-50     St.Louis    19-30 

Brooklyn   25-eO  Baltimore 2ri0     San  Francisco   lS-10 

Boston    23-50  |  I 
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This  list  b  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for  Sydney 
13  swollen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose  Uvesare  often 
netHllessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages  during 
the  year  1900:— 


1  ycM  ... 


5  years  and  under  10... 


S]  ;e»nuidaDder  S 


100  yeara  and  apwards.. 

Not  atatod  (adults)   


fi,lS7 


Tlio  nuinljcr  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  yeara  and  upwards  who  died 

during  the  year  was  2,398,  and  of  tiiese  1 ,4rt3  wore  males  and  915  females. 

There  were  1,457  between  tho  agus  of  70  and  ISO  years  :  813  between 

80  and  90  years;  lU  between  90  and  lOOyears  ;  and  14 centenarians. 

3s 
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Hie  bictlipUoes  ot  the  1 33,889  persona  vho  di«d  Id  N«w  South  Wales 
duruig  ^e  eighfe  yeaifl  1893-1900,  ^re  shown  in  tfae  foUowing  t»Ue : — 


.^^ 

1 

1 

1 

BllthplH... 

1 

1 

1 

inJlmandNoi-aaJwid. 
New  South  W»1b».... 

sa,se6 
'aw 
u 

n.4M 

''£ 

Eur>p*wi  Coontrioi  lad 
aenoau Emidie   .... 

1 

37S 

18 
63 

at."iii- 

1.5M 

Wat«m  AuUnlu  . . 

SSSS""""^-- 

ISO 

s™toi«ilRo^.. 

ouwOittMctoi  .... 

M,g>r 

wm 

rt.m 

™^„5iS5*™-" 

as 

6,JW 

"Si 

J:S5 

%m 

GH 

iH» 

other  Foicl^  OouDtria 
Otbei  AtiMlc   Coun 

1.160 

J 
67 

K,«* 

i4.a» 

M.IHT 

UnludSUte* 

°°T.S"-"— ^ 

lot 

20 

1S6 

1.616 

TS 

W«llndl»   ^ 

TBI 

» 

Kniiiduenotitatad    .. 
ToW    

WB 

MM 

'** 

Tes 

71,982 

61,(«7 

ii33a> 

Of  these  123,889  persons,  77,177  were  natives  of  AustralBaia,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  895  cases  the  hirthpla«o  of  the  deceased  was  not 
stated.  Of  the  remaining  45,817  persons,  infoimation  was  supplied 
respecting  the  length  of  residence  in  Australasia  of  43,779,  and  from 
the  pai-ticulars  given,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  : — 


'^ 

~ 

Ne-fZaOwd. 

Under 

M-. 

Total. 

."Si 

AdDlti. 

W 

Fenale.. 

81 
C7 
55 
91 
46 

431 
708 
1,289 
2.352 
2.221 
31.347 

512 

765 

1,344 

2.443 

2,267 

21,247 

28 
29 
62 
79 
28 

62 

228 

824 

1,147 

1,010 

11.895 

SO 
257 
686 
1.226 
1.04; 
11,895 

1  year  and  under    5., 
5  years  and  under  10  . 

10        „            „       15.. 

IS        „            „      20.. 

20  yoftra  and  upwards. 

1,022 
2.030 
3,669 
3,314 
33,142 

330 

28,248 

28,678 

226 

14.976 

16,301 

43.77» 
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Amongst  the  persons  whose  term  of  reBidence  is  set  down  a8  20  years 
and  upwards,  are  included  17  natives  of  England,  of  whom  one  had 
been  residing  in  the  Aastratasian  colorain  for  90  years,  oaefw  Sftyears, 
one  for  88  years,  one  for  85  years,  two  for  84  years,  one  for  81  years, 
and  tmx  for  80  y^ars ;  a  nativa  of  Wales  who  had  been  liriDg  in  the 
colonies  for  85  years,  and  three  others  84,  83,  and  82  years  respeetively ; 
two  nativea  of  Scotland,  one  of  whom  had  arriTed  86  y«an  and  the  other 
84  years  ago  ;  ten  natives  of  Ireland,  of  whom  one  had  lived  in  d>e 
colonies  for  89  years,  one  for  88  years,  one  for  87  yeara,  one  to*  86 
years,  two  for  84  years,  two  for  83  years,  and  four  for  80  years ;  oaa 
female,  born  at  sea,  had  been  raiding  ia  the  coloniea  for  89  yaara,  and 
another  for  80  yeara  Of  the  4,913  perstms  bom  in  foreign  countries 
■who  died  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  eight  years  1893-1900,  thirty- 
six  had  lived  in  the  colonies  for  more  than  60  years. 


Causes  or  Death. 

The  system  of  classifying  causes  <}£  death  pressed  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Farr,  r.H.8.,  in  conjunction  with  t>i.  Marc  d'Espine,  which 
was  in  v(^e  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  these  states  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  abandoned  in 
bivour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  Dr.  Parr's  sncceHBor  as 
B«gistrar-GenBral  of  England,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  (^f  classification 
determined  upon  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  London ;  and  whilst  the  latter  ^stem  includes  a  few 
important  deviations  from  the  former,  the  changes  on  the  whole  are  in 
the  direction  of  amplification,  the  admirable  system  of  Dr.  Farr  still 
forming  the  gronndwork  of  the  classification. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Kew  South  Wales  from  each  cause  during 
the  year  1900  is  here  given,  together  with  the  proportion  which  each 
class  bears  to  the  total : — 


OUL 

duMotDatli. 

L-«i-ST-». 

Ow. 

Total 

&; 

M>le.   \r«ml<^ 

Uda.  jFtOMta. 

t 

n. 

UI. 

'I: 

VL 

SpMJfia    fabril*    or    iTUotic 

3S7 
10 
24 
137 
352 
1.264 
121 

373 

1 

32S  I    SOS 

S         25 
16         94 
106    1,218 

309  1    675 

1,0«7  12.936 

108  1    798 

9«  !      22 

439     IC77 

16  1        69 
£5         159 
871  .  2,332 
372'   1,708 
1,977     7,234 
199  .   1.S38 

21  1      722 

u-w 

LooaldiseaMs 

47-SS 

VIII. 

IU-d«SD<)d  and  not    specified 

"^ 

2,828 

""'  "" 
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Claei  I.— Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Diieatei. 

Order  1.  Jfia<nna<if  i>ueiuea.— Chicken-pox,  2  ;  mcaslei,  0  ;  epidemic  roee  nah, 
1 ;  scarlet  fever,  9 ;  influenza,  197  ;  nhoopbg-cougb,  106 ;  diphtheria,  63 ;  simple 
coutinued  ferer,  3 ;  typhoid,  enteric  fever,  39tj ;  bubonic  plague,  104  ;  cerebro- 
Bpioal  fever,  1. 

Order  2.  Diarrhaal  Dinoisu.-'ChoIen,  oholem  iofantum,  G3 ;  diairlKes,  447 ; 
d]r»eatery,  68. 

Order  3.  Maiarial  Z>tKeaMa.— Remittent  fever,  1  ;  intermittent  fever,  ague,  2; 

Order  4.  ZooijenovA  Diieatet. — Splenic  fever,  2. 

Orders.   Venrreal  2)i«ea.«8. —Syphilis  (including  congenital),  54  ;   atrictare  of 
nrethra,  3. 
Order  6.   Septic  Dueaiea.~V.ryB\-pe\»a,  33  ;  py iemia,  septicBmia,  47  ;  paerperal 

Claas  II. — Paraeitic  Diteaees. 

ThniBh,  18  ;  hydatids,  41 ;  worms,  1. 

ClfiM  III. — Dietetic  DiBeasw. 
Starvatioa,    privation,    25  ;    malnutrition,    35  ;    scurvy,    5 ;    intemperance — 
(a)   chronic  alcoholism,  69 ;    (6)  delirium  tremens,   19  ;    (r)  opium  smoking,  3  ; 
(d)   morphia  mania,  2;  surfeit  (over-eating),  1. 

'      ClasB  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases.  . 

nhoumatic  fever,  rhenmatism  of  heart,  49 ;  rhenmatism,  31  ;  gout,  28 ;  rickets, 
11 ;  cancer,  765 ;  tabes  meaenterica,  117  ;  tubercular  meningitia  (acute  hydro- 
cephalus), 94  ;  phtliisis,  1,077  ;  other  forma  of  tubercnloHis,  scrofula,  34  ; 
purpura,  htemorrhogic  diatbeais,  17  ;  aniemia,  chlorosis,  lencocythKmia,  SS  ; 
diabotea  mellitus,  50  ;  leprosy,  3. 

Class  V. — Developmental  Diseases. 
Premature  birth,  538;  atelectasis.  3S  ;  cyanosis,  25;  spina  bifida,  18;  imper- 
forate anus,  12;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  6  ;  otlier  congeuital  defects,  38;  old  ai^c, 
1,043. 

Class  VI. — Local  Diseases. 
Order  1.  DUeaaes  of  the  Nerroiu  SyHiem. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  200 ;  apoplexy,  376;  aoftening  of  tbe  brain,  48;  hemiplegia,  bi*.in 
parslyaia,  133  ;  paralysis  agttans,  10 ;  iusauity.  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  1 14  ; 
chorea,  2  ;  epilepsy,  90  ;  convulsions,  .180  ;  laryngismus  stridulua,  H  ;  idiopathic 
tetanus,  10  ;  paraplegia,  disease  of  the  Hpinal  cord,  104  ;  congestion  of  brain,  12  ; 
brain  diseases  (undefined),  51. 

Order  2.  DUeanf  oj  the  Ori/ajin  of  Special  Seam, — Otitia,  otorrhcea,  disease 
of  the  ear,  9;  epistaxts,  disease  of  the  nose,  2;  ophthalmia,  disease  of  the  eye.  1. 

Order  3.    Difta^tca  of  the  CircjiJcUory  Synlem. — Endocarditis,  valvular  disease, 
344;  pericarditis,  33;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  10;  angina  pectoris,  32  ;  syncope.  224; 
,  64 ;   senile  gangrene.  32 ;   embolism,    thrombosis,   33';   phlebitis,   6  > 
veins,  2  ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  4S2, 
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Order  4.  Dufafm  of  Ihe  Renpiratorj/  System. — Laryogitis,  27  ;  croup,  25  ; 
other  diMuea  of  larynx  and  trachea,  11;  aithma,  empbyaema,  99  ;  bronchitU, 
509  ;  pnenmonia,  7S7  ;  congeation  of  the  lungs,  51  ;  pleuriay,  81 ;  lung  dUeaae 
(audefiaed),  23. 

Onler  fl.  Ditiua  of  the  Di-jattve  Syntem. — Stomatitis,  8  ;  dentition,  53  j 
Bore  throat,  qninsy,  16  ;  dyspepsia,  14  ;  hiBmatcniesis,  S  ;  tnelfeno,  6  ;  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  Sfl  ;  enteritis,  1,019 ;  nlceration  of  intestine,  88  ;  ileus,  obstruction 
of  intestine,  62  ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of  intestine,  9  ;  intussusception  of 
intAstine,  35  ;  hemia,  4li  ;  fistula,  2  ;  pentonitii,  08  ;  ascites,  20  ;  gallatones,  21  ; 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  109 ;  hepatitis,  33 ;  jaundice,  42 ;  congestion  of  liver,  17  ;  other 
diseases  of  liver,  41 ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  16. 

Order  6.  DintOHen  of  thr.  Lymphatic  Sytem  and  Ductifst  Olaiid*.  — Diaeaaea  of 
lymphatic  system,  11  ;  diseases  of  spleen,  3;  bronchocele,  9;  Addison's  disease,  4. 

Order  7,  Dij<eaM>  of  the  r."ni«iry  Sy-tfem.— Acute  Nephritii,  80;  Bright'sdiseaae, 
338  ;  urnmia,  70 ;  suppression  of  nrine,  16  ;  calculus,  12 ;  haemataria,  2  ;  diseases 
of  bladder  and  of  prostate,  90 ;  others,  and  kidney  disease  (undefined),  13. 

Orders.  Diftwo  i^  Ihe  Ort/aiu  of  Oeaeratiaa. — Ovarian  disease,  20;  diseaas 
of  Dterus  and  vngina,  17 ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  3  ;  pelvic  abscess,  S  ; 
perineal  abscess,  1  ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  2. 

Orders.  i>iMajKa q/Z'arfurifiou.— Abortion,  miscarriage,  49 ;  paerpenl mania, 
2;  puerperal  convulsions,  28;  placenta  prsevia,  flooding,  39;  other  casualties 
of  childbirth,  73. 

Order  10.  Di-fiuieA  of  Ihe  Oryaim  D/tocomo/iW— Caries,  necrosis,  22  ;  arthritis, 
ostitis,  perioatitis,  7  ;  joint  disease,  curvature  of  spine,  3. 

Order  11.  Dvkoma  of  the  IntegiimfMaTy  Syi^era. — Carbuncle,  ff ;  phlegmon, 
cellnlitis,  13  ;  lupus,  1  ;  ulcer,  bed  sores,  1  ;  eraema,  13;  pemphigus,  3  ;  derma- 
titU,  eto.,4. 

Clati  Vn.—  VioUnee. 

Order  1.  Accideut  or  A'ei/^i)fenc«.— Fractures  and  contosions,  421;  gunshot 
wounds,  2Si  cuts  (tetanus),  22;  bums,  scalds,  137  ;  hghtnjng.  8  ;  sunstroke,  68  ; 
poison,  22 ;  bite  of  snake  or  insect,  10 ;  drowning,  188 ;  snffocation,  38 ;  injury  at 
birth,  14  ;  cross-birth,  1  ;  umbilical  ha;morrhage,  7  ;  blood-poisoning,  8  ;  collapae 
under  chloroform,  10  ;  gas  explosion,  1  ;  explosion  of  gun  cartridge,  1  ;  dynamite 
explosion,  10  ;  injury  by  bullock,  2  ;  ptomaine  poisoning,  5  ;  eating  unripe  fruit, 
1 ;  perished  in  snow,  2. 

Order  2.  ^omiVi'iJc.— Murder,  34;  manslaughter,  16. 

Order  3.  Sniridf. — Gunshot  wounds,  41  ;  cut,  stab,  20 ;  poison,  34  ;  drowning, 
29 ;  hanging,  17  ;  jamping  from  a  height,  4. 

Order  4.  Exeeation. — Judicial  Hanging,  1. 

Order  6.   ViolaU  Dtathn  not  rlaiued. — Found  drowned,  38. 

Cla$t  VIII. — lU-dtfined  aitd  not  Specified  Causei. 
,  .  29  ;  atrophy,  debility,  inani 
ill-deffned  and  not  specified  causes,  10. 

Males,  8,9SI ;  FemsJes,  6,167.    Total,  16,118. 
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Fnm  tfae  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  namber  of  deatfas  from 
pluhins  in  tlie  state  during  1900  wns  greater  than  that  from  aof  otber 
diaeue.  The  mortality  rate  per  10,000  living  from  thia  oaosewas,  how- 
ever, lower  for  the  five  years  ending  1900  thfui  for  aay  prerions  five-year 
period  since  1S71,  The  fatal  cases  of  cancer  were  TC5,  equal  to  a  rate 
of  5'6S  per  10,000  living.  Further  reference  to  these  diseaaea  will  be 
foQtid  in  saoceeding  pagea. 

Hie  following  are  the  principal  canaea  of  deatii,  arranged  in  order 
of  fatality  :— 


Phtbisii  1,077 

OldagB  1,043 

BnteritU 1,019 

Accidant*   992 

Heart     dircsM      (exclusive      of 
endocsrditU,  pericarditii,  and 

Atrophjr,      debility, 

(infuita) 

PrematuTe  birth   

Bronehiti*   

Diarrhiea    

Typhoid,  enteric  fever 

CouvnUioiu   

Bndocarditia,  pericarditii  

Apoplexy 

Briffafida«Me    

Diaeoiea  of  the  niin&ry   system 

(exclusive  of  BHght's  disease)... 

Childbirth,  puerpmil  fever 

Liver  diseases    

InflammatioD  of  the  brain  or  of  ita 

membnui«B 

Infloema    

Soioide  

Malformation*  (ataleatasia,  cyano- 

■it,  spina  biGda,  &c.)   

Hemiplegia,  brain  psraly bib   

Tabes  masenterica    

Insani^,    geoeraJ    paralyiis    of 

Whooping  cough 

Bubonic  plsgiie 

Paraplegia,  diseases  of  qiinal  ocwd 

Asthma  .'. 

Peritonitis 

Tnbercalar      meninjptis     (acnte 

hydrocephalo!) 

Intemperance    

Epile^y     


CIceratioD  of  intestine  . 
Diaeaaea  of  stomach 

Pleurisy 

Dysentery 

Aneoriim  

Diptitfaeria 

Ilaiu,  obatmctioiiof  in 
AMenua,chloHMia,leacocytluenuK 

Syphilis 

Cholera,  cholera  infantum 

Dentition 

Brain  Disease  (nnda&aed) 

Congestion  of  lungs    

Diabetes  meUitus 

Rhenmatic  fever  (rheumatism  of 

heart) 

Softening  of  brain  

Pyiemia,  septioteinia  

Hydatids  

Pound  dronned  (open  verdict)... 

Mslnntrition 

Intatsascej^tion  of  inteMiae 

Tuberculosis,  soiofDls 

Murder 

Erysipelas 

Laryngitis 

Oout  

Privation,  starvation   

Lung  disease  (undefined)  

Caries,  Necrosis  

Ovarian  disease    

Thrush  

Diseases  of  uterus  and  va^ns  ... 
Purpura,  hs:morrhagio  diathesis 

Sots  throat,  quinsy 

Manslaughter  

Dyspepsia 
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Bolov  wHl  be  fonwl  a.  ampBriMn  of  the  deaths  due  to  «wdi  dus  of 
daring  the  eight  yetn  ended  1900 :— 


mn. 

1308.                      im. 

um. 

Spedflo  febrile,  or           1 
DWoUcdlHHH.  I,W2    n-M 

FUUlttCdlMUM.-        Ml    0-W 
IMetettcdIuuea..      165      109 

It 

o-oo 
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%7M 
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1.878 
T.74I 

78! 

0-M 

»(i7 

'Z 
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p 

0-06 
IM 

1   1 

1 

1.877  j  ll-0» 

ml  0-40 

15»,    1-06 

i,3SS    IBIS 

1,-08    11-80 
7,*)U    4T-SS 

0-W 

i^SiS MS  '::^ 

■     1 

«70     i-Sl     0-M 

Ofll 

([iedfl*dani««>..     Tai|  S'll 

(,■« 

tBW   1«.!M'W»-M 

11 -OB 

W.WI 

imiM 

"■'• 

iBpUn 

,»J 

11-M 

itiiisiwoa 

.,.« 

Dkaths  ritox  Canoir. 

The  difeoRPs  which  deserve  epeciol  mention,  although  they  at*  not 
exactly  the  three  which  claim  moet  victims  in  the  conrae  of  the  year, 
are  cancer,  phthira,  and  heart  diieaee.  During  the  year  1900  there 
were  765  fatal  caaee  of  cancer,  as  omnpared  with  761  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  714  in  1898. 

For  a  number  of  yean  denths  from  cancer  have  been  more  numerous 
among  males  than  among  femalee  ;  thus  in  1894,  there  were  308  male  and 
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20S  female  deaths ;  in  1895,  311  male  and  245  feni^e  deaths ;  in  1896 
327  male  and  294  female  deaths;  in  1897,  365  male  and  321  female 
deaths;  in  1898,  398  male  and  316  female  deaths;  in  1899,  410  male 
and  351  female  deaths  ;  and  in  1900,  409  male  and  356  female  deaths. 
The  ages  of  the  765  persons  who  died  in  1900  ranged  from  2  to  92  years. 
Of '  the  total  number,  229  were  bom  in  Australasia;  while  of  th« 
remainder,  more  than  twu-trhirde  had  been  resident  in  the  various  states 
or  in  New  Zealand  for  20  years  or  more. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  New  South 
Wales  much  faster  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  increase  in 
population.  All  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded  since  1656,  and  during 
the  interval  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  more  than 
trebled.  For  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  proportion  was  0'14  per 
thousand,  while  in  1896-1900  it  was  0-54  per  thousand.  Possibly  the 
more  skilful  diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  internal  cancer,  may 
account  for  part  of  the  increase ;  but  when  every  allowance  has  been 
mode  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  w  a 
dread  reality,  demanding  vety  serious  attention.  The  following  table 
shows  the  deaths  since  1856,  with  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation :^ 


Se«r 

l>e««ia. 

Pet  1.000 

r»r. 

Detthi. 

0-25 

T«ir. 
ISBS 

333 

P«  1,000 
OC 

1S56 

32 

014 

1871 

127 

0-34 

1S5T 

38 

0-13 

1872 

149 

0-28 

1887 

354 

0-35 

1868 

37 

Oil 

1873 

169 

0^ 

1888 

40* 

0-39 

1859 

48 

014 

1874 

166 

0-28 

1889 

303 

0-37 

1860 

60 

018 

1875 

181 

0-31 

1800 

302 

035 

1861 

68 

o-i» 

1876 

IBS 

0-27 

1801 

516 

0-45 

1862 

73 

0-ao 

1877 

167 

0-27 

1892 

610 

0-13 

1863 

76 

0-20 

1878 

191 

0-29 

1893 

489 

0-40 

186* 

83 

0-22 

1879 

171 

025 

1804 

516 

0-42 

1865 

88 

0-22 

1880 

239 

0-33 

1896 

566 

0-M 

1866 

105 

0-25 

18SI 

216 

0-28 

1896 

621 

0-48 

1S67 

112 

0-26 

1882 

216 

0-27 

1897 

«86 

0-52 

1868 

118 

0-26 

1883 

215 

0-26 

1808 

714 

0-53 

1889 

119 

0-25 

1884 

233 

0-26 

1800 

761 

0-57 

1870 

113 

0-23 

1889 

267 

0-29 

1000 

765 

0-5C 
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Deaths  frou  Fhthisib. 
A  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  and  other 
forms  of  tuberculoeis  has  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  of  1886,  the  Diseased  Animals  and  Meat  Act  of  1892, 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896.  Under  these  Acts,  the  Board  of 
Health  is  empowered  to  supervise  dairies  and  the  production  of  milk, 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tuberculous  meat. 
In  the  following  table  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  other  fomis  of 
tuberculosis  are  shown  tor  a  period  of  ten  years,  together  with  their 
proportion  to  population  : — 


Death!  fnim— 

Pbthtato. 

ot 

Totol. 

Popub^D. 

i.oai 

105 

1,158 

101 

1302 

1,018 

112 

1.130 

96 

1883 

1,060 

1,1«2 

96 

104 

1,146 

93 

1,018 

101 

1,120 

89 

1S96 

1,027 

!          69 

1,006 

85 

1897 

961 

58 

1898 

1,088 

fiO 

1,143 

83 

1899 

1,069 

327 

1,396 

105 

1900 

1,077 

245 

98 

The  1,077  deaths  from  phthisis  which  occurred  duiing  1900  : 
667  males  and  410  femMes,  whose  ages  are  shown  in  the  f 
toble  :— 


allowing 


AfOfouv^ 

iDMIn 

AgeOroiip.. 

D«thr 

Ap,  Group..          1 

DaUlu. 

u™i«ir«r  

..        SO 

Id  undor  n  stm 

lOT 
M 

eo«idDi>der(l6;«n 

S 

3 

* 

SandandrrlOj-aut 

IS  '',       ".     sa   ", 

Total    " 

1.077 

The  Australian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  persons  suffering 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  phthisis  visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  the  difeane,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence 
in  the  state.  It  may  be  said  that  during  those  years  for  which 
information  is  available,  about  6i  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
consumption  were  those  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  had  not 
exceeded  five  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1900  show  that  out  of  the 
1.077  persons  who  died  from  phthisis,  621  were  natives  of  Australasia, 
and  of  the  remainder  37  had  been  residents  less  than  5  years,  170  from 
n  to  20  years,  217  lor  more  than  20  years,  while  the  length  of  residence 
of  32  persons  was  unknown. 
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Deaths  raox  Heart  Disbase. 


Doatha  from  heart  disease  during  th«  year 
viz. :— 768  males  and  604  females.     Their  ages 

»re  shown  bdow : 

1,262, 

Ajearooft 

Dathi. 

AgtOtoav,. 

D«Mtal. 

Aa.(haq^ 

^ 

».-.,« 

8 
II 

1G    ..       ..     «>      » 
M    .,       ..     it     „ 

«    ..       «     BO      ., 
BO     .,         „      St      „ 

H  ..     ..    m    .. 

M    ,.       „     TO      „ 

TO    „        ,.     76      „ 

W 

K 
HO 

81 

Wudm«l«'SlT«w« 

ta 

»v«« 

" 

' 

Buidundernijem.. 
10    „       „     U    „     ■■ 
16    .,       „     SO    ..     .. 

!o   .,      „    ia   „    .. 

- I-- 

Only  420  persona  out  of  the  1,262  ahown  above  irere  natives  of 
Australia.  Of  the  remainder,  646,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  total,  had 
been  resident  in  Australia  for  more  than  20  years. 

BiasAflES  or  NiRVotia  Stbtkh. 
Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  responsible  for  1,556  deaths  in 
1900,  equal  to  a  rate  of  11-33  per  10,000  living.     The  number  at 
deaths  and  the  death  rates  are  given  below  for  periods  of  five  yean : — 


Period. 

NuDb«ro(D«tti9. 

R>te  per  lO.OM)  IMrk. 

1871-75 

J87»-80 

6,8H 

20-67 

1881-85 

8.622 

M-23 

188^-90 

8,432 

16-38 

1891-96 

13-73 

1896-1900 

7.938 

12-10 

As  the  table  shows,  the  death  rate  steadily  declined  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  the  figures  form  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  asnertion  that  higher  civilisation  results  in  ui  increased  mmtality 
rate  from  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain. 

Accidents. 

Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  espeoiaUy  in  the  country.     The 

number  regisbned  during  1900  was  992,   273  of  which  ocoamd  in 

the  metropolis  and  719  in  the  country  districts.     The  number  of  Cat«I 
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1019 
0  inolumTe 


Total  S71       804       «01     1,13a       B35       908       882       992 

The  remarkable  mcreane  in  the  namber  of  accidents  in  1896  was  due 

to  the  abnormally  large  number  of  coses  of  sunstroke  and  heat  apoplexy 

which  occaired  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  the  death  rates  per  10,000  living 

are  given  below  for  five  year  periods  since  1870  : — 


Pniod. 

NumbOTOtlXMta. 

1871-75 

2,882 

10-93 

i87»-eo 

3,569 

10-78 

1881-86 

4,174 

9-91 

1886-90 

4,642 

8-77 

4,6W 

7-51 

1896-1900 

4,862 

7-39 

Although  the  death-rate  from  accidaats  is  still  high,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  proportion  to  population  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  since 
1870.  The  average  annual  number  of  accidental  deaths  during  the  10 
years  ending  1900  was  93T,  of  which  391  were  B«t  down  to  fractures, 
137  to  bums,  and  1C2  to  drowning. 

80ICIDBS. 
The  nnmber  of  soicidea  registered  in  Kew  South  Wales  during  each 


of  the  last  ten  years,  classified  according  to  the 
for  the  taking  of  life,  was  as  follows; 


nodes  adopted 


Shooting. 

Cot.St.b.'    p^ 
Wo.           ■-™»™- 

n™,H^ 

OOwr 

All  OH 

M.   i  F. 

H.   1  F.       IL   '    F. 

M.  ;  F.  ;  M.     F. 

M.  IF. 

IL        F. 

Total. 

1891 

wt 

1 

ft 

It) 

119 

IH92 

87 

17  ' 

S     2 

19 

lii7 

163 

IfiM 

M 

2 

16  1 

S'... 

41) 

161 

I  HAS 

87 

1 

24  i 

7.   2 

28 

168 

1S96 

89 

1 

18  1 

<h 

27 

182 

1897 

34 

H 

;tH 

187 

1898 

6!    1 

» 

8K 

2[   2 

V. 

»t 

1900 

38  1    3 

20l  . 

l|   3 

:6 

30 

Total 

388 

10 

'"T     .        , 

.j,3 

1,292 

296 

1,687 
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Suicide  bj'  hanging  formerly  claimed  the  lai^geat  number  of  male 
victimB;  but  for  the  ten  years  ended  1900  there  were  368  snicideaof 
males  by  shooting,  as  against  198  by  banging.  Death  by  poisoning  was 
most  favoured  by  women,  there  having  been  12:3  cases  during  the  decade, 
while  100  females  put  an  end  to  themselves  by  drowning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  last  t«n  years  : — 


Suicida  b^  D»[«. 

Sniddeibjfeiiiila. 

ToUl  Suiddtt. 

'" 

No. 

PerthoiuBiid 

». 

PflrlhouiMd 

ofuciad«Btiu 

offeraJia. 

... 

^^^ 

1891 

10-46 

19 

2-82 

119 

12-61 

19 

3-24 

1893 

I'Jfi 

13  78 

25 

3-71 

1R3 

9-65 

1894 

1)1 

1274 

40 

620 

ini 

1895 

135 

16  « 

4-49 

IfiS 

10-93 

1896 

16-75 

27 

410 

l«2 

11-49 

149 

38 

6-38 

187 

13-11 

IS9S 

129 

13-39 

36 

6-12 

165 

162 

33 

195 

ISOO 

115 

12-85 

30 

4-86 

145 

"■" 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  by  suicide  in  age-groups  for 
periods  of  ten  years  since  1871,  and  also  the  total  for  the  thirty  years 
1871-1900 ;— 


Tmv™ 

-ftn 

■wn. 

Thlrt) 

Aj^Qroup.. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

u. 

F. 

u. 

F. 

10  years  snd  UDder  15  .. 

I 

„ 

1 

« 

4 

9 

5 

„     20  ,. 

4 

20 

17 

SI 

„    25  .. 

12 

12 

49 

19 

51 

140 

82 

„     30  .. 

26 

S 

90 

19 

»« 

20 

212 

47 

11 

93 

30 

135 

Sfl 

„.    40  .. 

62 

K\ 

14 

169 

42 

314 

66 

4" 

..    45  .. 

45 

13 

K4 

1» 

153 

16 

282 

48 

4.1 

„    60  .. 

SI 

13 

133 

n 

271 

43 

50 

„     56    .. 

97 

16 

129 

12 

276 

35 

ns 

„    60  ... 

30 

S 

114 

11 

206 

23 

40 

Ifi 

6 

B7 

IS5 

65 

„    70  .. 

27 

S 

38 

72 

4 

137 

in 

70 

.  and  upwards 

20 

1 

6 

92 

13 

153 

20 

Allagea 

421 

ss 

781 

165 

1,292 

295 

2,494 

54$ 
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The  next  table  shows  the  mean  annual  rate  of  suicide  pei-  10,000 
living  in  the  various  age-groupa  for  the  thirty  years  1871  to  1900  : — 


10  and  Dnder  16  yean  .. 


0-04 
0-49 
OiJS 
II-53 
077 

0-fl2 


These  figures  show  that  suicide  is  steadily  iocreasing  both  amongst 
males  and  females,  and  that  for  malex  the  disposition  to  self-destructioa 
increases  with  each  year  of  life  up  to  age  70,  when  there  is  a  slight 
falling-ofil  At  no  period  of  life,  except  during  the  five  years  15  to  20, 
are  females  more  prone  to  suicide  than  males,  nor  does  age  develop  the 
tendency  amongst  them  to  the  same  extent.  Classified  according  to  the 
ijuarterly  divisions  of  the  year,  iv  would  appear  that  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  suicides  occurs  in  the  fourth,  and  the  lowest  in  the  second 
quarter  for  both  males  and  females.  For  the  decade  ended  1900  the 
proportion  of  male  suicides  during  tbe  four  quarters  of  the  year  was  as 
follows ; — 

Fint  quarter 23  68  par  coot 

Second  qasrter   22']4      „ 

Thirdqaarter 24-07      „ 

Fourth  qtiarter  3311      „ 

Female  suicides  classified  by  quartern  for  the  sanie  period  were  as 
follow  ;-- 

Fintquarter  20 '00  per  cent. 

Second  quarter   19'32       „ 

Third  qnartfr 2746       „ 

Fourth  qaarter   33-22 

Tlie  mean  rate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1900  was  11-7,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  in  New  South  "Wales.  In 
respect  to  suicide,  however,  all  the  states  compare  somewhat  unfavourably 
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vith  Oreftt  Britain.    Th«  following  egni«s  ahow  the  rate  «f  deatha  t 
auioida  in  th«  AnatraJasiui  provinoes : — 


-». 

Perl[)0.«Molmc«>i 

10-1 

>lMi»  

An*tn 

11-7 

In  comparisOD  with  thoae  of  the  majority  of  Eun^iean  constries,  the 
Australasian  rates  ahow  to  better  advantage  than  with  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  give* 
the  average  rates  over  a  number  of  years  : — 


Ooun*T. 

P  ^.1.  „                  1    P«  loMM 

8 
« 
3 
21 

13 
32 
16 
11 
23 

Italy    

Beldmn 

pS  "::::::::::::::::::: 

B»v(wi«   

Horw»y    

6 

A^tri^^..::.: :::::":: 

France 

Indbx  of  Mortalitv. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  ages  of  the  population  considerably  aSect 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  eompatison  of  the 
mortality  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  worid  on  a  uniform  age 
basis,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  ita  1895  aMsioii,  held  at 
Berne,  decidt^l  to  reeoaunend  the  adoption  of  the  population  of  Sweden, 
in  five  age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard 
population  by  which  the  index  of  morUlity  shoald  be  ralntlatH 
Applying  the  coefficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-granp  iB  ISvk  Sovth 
Wales  to  the  agc-coostitutioa  of  the  atandard  popalation,  the  index  of 
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mottehij  tor  the  state  <hirmg  the  last  ten  years  is  found  to  be  i 
follow! : — 


Y«W. 

loduollloiMlt]'. 

per  thoDiuid. 

par  thoumd. 

1B9I 

1B«3 

14-96 

1893 

Ift'SO 

12-24 

1893 

ie-49 

13-S2 

ISH 

Iflfl* 

12-38 

1808 

16-39 

11-M 

188S 

1&-94 

12-47 

1S97 

14-45 

11-06 

isea 

le-ai 

12-89 

1899 

IS-34 

11-9S 

19D0 

H-ea 

11-W 

Cemeteries  in  New  South  Walea  are  in  some  eascft  <^Qr«b  property  ; 
in  other  coses  they  belong  to  municip&l  corporations ;  and  in  other  cases 
again  they  are  UoTerument  property  administered  by  trustees,  partly 
appointed  and  partly  elected.  A  few  cemeteries  in  outlying  parts  of 
the  State  are  in  tbe  baade  of  private  owoers.  la  the  metropolitan 
area  th«  first  three  kinds  of  ownership  are  all  represented.  The  necro- 
polis at  Rookwood  aod  tbe  cemetery  at  Sutherland  are  Government 
property  managed  by  trustees ;  while  amongst  a  number  of  others,  the 
Waverley  and  Long  Bay  cemeteries  belong  to  the  Waverley  and  Rand' 
wick  municipalities  respectively  ;  and  the  St.  Thtmas's,  North  Sydney ; 
Watson's  Bay,  St  Peters,  Petersham,  and  Randwick  cemeteries  are 
church  property.  Burialfees  at  Bookwoodrangefrom  12s.  6d.  to^l  10s., 
and  at  Waverley  from  £1  17s.  6d.  to  £2  7s.  6d„  for  the  great  majority  of 
funerals ;  in  exceptional  eases,  however,  they  may,  according  to  situation 
and  area  mqaired,  amonnt  to  XIO  lOe.  or  more.  The  average  price  of 
f  anerals  in  the  metropolitan  area  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows : — For 
coffin  and  hearse,  first  daae,  £10 ;  second  class,  £7 ;  third  class,  X4 ;  and 
for  coaches,  from  £1  6s.  to  £1  IDs.  each,  aecording  to  distance  to  be 
travelled ;  total  cost— first  class,  £16  ;  second  class,  £10  lOs.  ;  third 
class,  £7  10s.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average  for  country 
funerals ;  for  while  in  some  of  the  larger  country  towns  undertakers  are 
to  be  found,  in  the  majority  of  country  places  octual  funeral  expenses 
need  hardly  be  incurred  except  in  the  shape  of  burial  fees. 


DURITIOS   ( 


'  SiCKHBSB. 


No  doubt  accurate  returns  conld  be  obtained  from  public  institutions 
as  to  the  duration  after  admission  and  the  result  of  all  cases  which  have 
undergone  treatment  in  them,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  enough  for 
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^neral  use.  Many  of  the  cases  of  sicknesa  might  have  existed  for  some 
time  before  the  patient  applied  for  relief,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  aa  a  rule  only  those  whose  condition  is  deemed  critical  are 
conveyed  to  a  hospital,  whilst  what  is  required  to  make  the  statistics  of 
any  public  utility  is  that  we  should  obtain  the  average  duration  of 
"  sickness,"  that  is,  of  inability  to  work  at  the  usual  trade  or  business  at 
each  peiiod  of  life. 

TJp  to  the  present  time  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  duration 
of  fatal  sickness  have  been  -compiled,  although  in  most  cases  valuable 
information  might  hn  obtained  from  the  registration  of  deaths.  The 
returns  furnished  under  the  friendly  Societies  Act  contain  important 
material  bearing  upon  general  sickness,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Manchester  Unity,  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  the  largest 
friendly  society  operating  in  New  South  Wales  is  especially  valuable. 
From  the  returns  of  this  society  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
prepared  the  following  table,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  experience  of  the  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
regard  to  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  at  various  age  groups : — 


Enslond. 

Now  Sou 

ChWmles. 

Age. 

Woskeof 

100  Ucniben. 

"HJ" 

Annual 

ie-20 

0-510 

0-532 

0M6 

0-199 

31-25 

0-776 

0'66H 

0-590 

0-395 

26-30 

0816 

0-770 

0-685 

0-392 

Sl-.'JS 

0-966 

0'84S 

0-804 

0-481 

36^0 

1085 

1-040 

0  943 

0-572 

41^5 

1-321 

1'269 

1'289 

0-874 

46-50 

1-747 

1-5)2 

1-759 

1-147 

51-55 

2 '336 

2-002 

2-864 

1-622 

56-60 

3 '324 

2-659 

4-147 

2-965 

61-65 

5-163 

4  005 

5-819 

3-368 

66-70 

8-330 

5-585 

10-960 

6215 

71-75 

13-699 

8-760 

15-671 

12-500 

78-80 

19-604 

14-128 

33-208 

20-833 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  for  earlier  age  periods  both 
sickness  and  mortality  rates  are  more  favourable  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  before  the  fiftieth  year  is  reached  the  sickness  experienced  is  against 
that  state,  while  at  about  age  68  the  mortality  rate  becomes  higher 
than  in  England  ;  but  the  data  for  New  South  Walea  in  regard  to 
sickness  are  not  yet  sufiicient  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to 
bo  drawn  from  Uie  tabulated  results. 
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Vaccmatlon  is  not  compulsoiy  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted 


to  chiefly  i; 


ment  raccin 


in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought 
ninent.     It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Govem- 

I  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  by  the 
«  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselves  to 
I  largely  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  include 
those  treated  bypri  vate  medical  officers,  by  whom  a  large  numberof  persona 
are  vaccinated.  The  foUowing  figures  show  the  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers  since  the  year  1881  : — 


Sydmj 

Sydney 

BaborlM. 

1881 

8,738 

52,501 

61,239 

tsai 

«, 

1,567 

1882 

380 

1,869 

2,249 

1892 

4,014 

290 

600 

896 

1893 

S3S 

1,709 

2.547 

I8W 

«30 

6,569 

7.199 

1894 

16 

1,«2 

1.957 

1885 

346 

1,884 

2,230 

1895 

72 

2,360 

2,432 

1886 

452 

1.311 

1896 

78 

1887 

1.031 

3.230 

1897 

6 

239 

245 

1888 

1,091 

2,186 

1698 

43 

549 

1880 

728 

1,676 

2,404 

1899 

38 

1,159 

1890 

958 

1,239 

2,197 

1900 

25 

886 

911 

The  number  and  ages  of  persons    vaccinated  by   the  Government 
Medical  Officers  during  1900  will  be  found  below: — 


DUtrict 

lyow. 

Fromito 

FromSto 
10  yum 

"IT 

Total 

SydnayandMbnrbs... 
Country  districts 

7 
18 

5 
94 

6 
430 

7 

344 

25 

886 

25 

" 

Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  in  New 
South  Wales  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  increasing ;  but  this  increase  in 
insanity  is  only  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  Australasian  States.  The  hospitals 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales,  are  seven  in  number — six  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at 
Parramatta,  for  criminals.  Besides  these  there  are  two  licensed  houses, 
•^ach  for  a  single  patient,  ai  Picton  ;  one  at  Ryde  for  ten  patients ; 
and  another  at  Cook's  River,  near  Sydney,  containing  37  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persona  under  treatment  on  the  31st  December, 
1900,  under  official  cognisance,  was  4,376.  These  figures  are  178  in 
3t 
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excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  312  higher 
than  at  the  and  o£  1898.  From  the  t&ble  giveu  below,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  patients,  it  "will  be  seen  that,  ia  addition  to  the 
4,376  inmates  of  the  New  Soath  Wales  asylums,  twenty  were  located  in 
ho^itals  in  South  Australia.  This  was  in  terms  of  an  axrajigetatmt 
which  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of  that  state,  wherebj 
patients  from  the  Broken  Hilt  district  are  sent  to  South  Australia, ; — 


H 

Dmb.anR.si.tar. 

teta. 

riamim. 

UDtol 

467 
637 
702 
46 
206 
362 
3IH 

17 

"u 

415 
366 
390 
8 
156 
173 
IK 

90 
1 

10 
6 

1,088 

LioMsed  Honwi- 

2,665 

1,741 

4,396 

The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  now  slowly  iacreaging,  although  it  was  practically  a  constant 
quantity  until  1890.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table 
giving  tlie  number  of  persons  in  hospilials  for  insane  at  the  close  of  each 
year  from  18T9  to  1900  inclusive.  The  increase  daring  the  last  few 
years  is  noteworthy,  especially  in  face  of  the  stoppage  of  bhe  influx 
of  insane  patients  into  the  State  from  oflier  places  : — 


Pnipot««io( 

Proportion  o( 

elul  01  y«r. 

«d<rfy«r. 

1881 

2,218 

2-90 

1892 

2'SI 

1882 

2,307 

2-89 

1^93 

3,425 

2-80 

1SS3 

2,403 

2-87 

1894 

3,587 

2-92 

1884 

2-86 

1895 

3,7IS 

2-97 

13S6 

2-85 

1996 

3,841 

3-08 

i886 

2;717 

2-80 

1807 

3-06 

•1,821 

2'Sl 

1808 

3-l« 

1888 

2,898 

1899 

3-15 

2,974 

2-79 

1900 

4,378 

3-2J 

1890 

3.102 
3,134 

282 

2-74 
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The  amoiuit  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  is  less  than  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Eiagdom.  The  greatest  proportion  of  luimcy  in 
Australasia  is  found  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in  Western  Australia, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  based  oa  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  average  for  New  South  Wales  is  slightly  above  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  is  3'2  per  thousand.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  rate  for  Western  Australia  only  represents  the  accommodation  in 
the  asylums  of  that  state,  many  patients  having  be^  refnaed  admis- 
sion owing  to  lack  of  room. 
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0>untT7. 
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Boglsna  and  Wales 

3-1 
3-3 
4-5 
34 

37 

Soath  Aiwtndis    

Wertsni  AuirtTslia  .. 

Irolud  

1-3 

The  percentage  of  deaths  o£  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales 
IS  comparatively  light.  The  following  ti^le  has  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  number  of  patients  resident  in  hoapitala  for  the 


number  ruldsnt 

V-,. 

^mnbsrrMiduiL 

Unlei. 

Femtlet. ',     Total. 

Main. 

f™j<* 

Total 

laai 

1802 
1893 
18M 
1896 
1896 

8-42 
6-28 
8-37 
612 
6-83 
7  18 

a-6& 

S-72 
0-8ft 
5-22 
S-27 
467 

aw 

7-42 
6-77 
6-24 
6-22 

1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 

Mean.. 

7S1 
6-58 

7-67 
7-71 

4-91 

5-81 
3-87 
4-88 

6-52 
6-29 
6-20 
6-61 

7-38 

5-12 

6-45 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  ccmnection  between 
commercial  depression  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  persons 
admitted  to  tbe  asylums  of  the  state.  A  glance  at  the  figures  for 
1892  and  succeeding  years,  during  which  liuch  depression  has  been 
sorely  felt,  would  seem  to  favour  this  view,  seeing  that  the  proportion 
per  thousand  of  the  population  advanced  from  0'r)2  in  1891  to  0'36  in 
1892,  0-58  in  1894,  and  057  in  1896.  But  these  figures  do  not  finaJly 
dispose  of  the  question,  for  during  the  seven  years  which  closed  with 
1^}^3 — a  period  of  general  prosperity — the  admissions  ranged  from  072 
to  0-57  per  thousand.  It  is  very  proliable  that  the  most  immediate 
effect  of  depressed  times  is  to  send  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless 
but  demented  persons,  who  In  more  prosperous  days  are  supported  1^ 
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their  relatives.  Od  the  other  hand,  the  quota  of  adinissiooB  to  asylums 
in  prosperous  times  is  maintained  by  insanity  induced  direcdy  or 
indirectly  by  the  means  of  indulgence  which  high  vagea  and  lai^ 
gains  commonly  afford.  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospitals 
for  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  are 
shown  below ; — 


^C:"pS 

1881 

494 

0-64         li 

892 
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0-57 

1882 

473 

0'59 

893 
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0-57 

1SS3 

0-57          l| 
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18S4 

493 

0-65         I 

m, 

716 

0-57 

1885 
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0-60         l| 

«9fl 

740 

0-58 

1886 

S67 

0-58         !! 

S97 

692 

0-54 

1887 

532 

0-62           I, 

898 

730 

637 

0-53           ;| 

899 

18S9 

6oO 

0-SO 

909 

859 

1890 
1891 

611 
596 

0-»4 
0'62 

Mean  

0-58 

Untiljuue,  1693,  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  this  state  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  insane  persons,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  the  splendid 
hospitals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Govemment  has  established  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  were  the  means  of  burdening  the  community 
with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  other  countries  where 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less  generous  or  less  scientific 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the  date  mentioned,  Act  5C  Vie. 
No.  23  came  into  forca  Section  4  of  this  measure  renders  the  owner, 
charterer,  agent  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
insane  person  landed  in  the  state. 

The  following  figures  show  the  birthplaces  of  patients  under  care  in 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  year  1900  : — 


"..«-        A-ti'TCT 

Country- 

So.  ol 

oflaUL 

Germanv 

'51 

218 

Englind 1,024         19-6 

Scotland    220          4-2 

Irehind ■   1,022    i     lO'S 

France   '        21           0-4 

Other  countriea 

4-2 

In  this  table  and  the  two  following  the  figures  represent  the  total 
number  of  patients  under  care  during  the  year  1900,  and  not  the  number 
remaining  on  the  register  on  the  31st  December,  as  previously  given- 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  set  down  above  that  the  number  of 
persons  under  restraint  who  are  natives  of  this  state  forms  only  41 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  this  proportion  being  exceeded  by  natives  of  the 
British  Islands  with  43-3  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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The  ages  of  the  5,336  insane  patients  under  care  during  1900  wi 
appended.  Nearlyonehalf  of  the  whole  number — 47'73  per  cent— 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  years. 


Ago  ol  liuuia. 

N.orp«.«,u. 

5 

31 

62 

US 

728 

1,257 

1,242 

e-2S 

615 

201 

20 

2 

90  yean 

5,236 

Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Newcastle — an  asylum  which  is  net  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic 
patients  ;  so  that  of  the  98  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  as  being 
\inder  15  yeare  of  age,  the  majority  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  in  1900  were  single. 
Amongst  the  married  and  widowed,  females  largely  predominated. 

CondltloniutoMiTTUce.       |      title*.       :    Faouls.  Total. 

Single  

Married 

Widowed    

UnMcerfauned    

Total  .. 


2,217 
663 
141 

150 

926 
869 
844 
26 

3,143 

1,532 

385 

176 

3.171 

2,065 

5,236 

It  is  {Kipularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  intem- 
perance. The  experience  of  this  state,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this 
opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to  drink,  though  certainly 
large,  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  due  to  other  causes.  As  far  as  the 
records  of  the  hospitals  show,  the  proportion  of  persona  admitted  auSer- 
ing  from  insanity  traceable  to  intemperance  was  not  more  than  8'54  per 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1900. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  recover  com- 
paratively quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the  hospitab 
for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5'5  per  cent.  The  most  potent  cause 
appears  to  be  hereditary  influenca  How  far  this  is  productive  of  insanity 
cannot,  however,  be  exactly  determined ;  for  although  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Insane  has  ascertained  that  hereditary  influence  and 
congenital  defect  can  be  credited  with  only  1301  per  cent  of  the  total 
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jaaaitaty,  this  percflntoge-fn^eo  do  idea  of  the  actaal  amount  of  hereditaij 
inganity  in  the  State.  Of  the  large  number  of  patients  the  cansea  rf 
whoae  insanity  b  unknown,  it  is  boUeved  that  in  most  instances  tk« 
insanity  is  dne  to  hereditary  influence;  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  primary  oa-nse  of  insanity  has  been  ssoertained,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  many  of  the  patients  have  inherited  an  insane  neurosi& 
In  the  foUowing  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  tha  various 
causes  of  insanity.  The  oalculations  are  made  on  the  apparent  or 
assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  and  re-admitted 
into  the  asylums  and  licensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  ten 
years  1891-1906:— 


l-smnta^ 


Percentage 


Moral:— 

Domeatic  trouUe  (incliiding  loaa  of  re- 
latives and  frienda)   

Adverse  oircumstanceB  (iucladiag  busi- 
ness    auxinty  and   peconiary  diffi- 

cnhies)    

Meotal  nizisty  uid  "won?"  (ootiu- 
«lndad  nndm'  above  two  heads),  and 

Love  affiiire  (mclndhic  seduction)  .. 
Frightandnarvoiu  shock    

Nostalgia _ 

Physical  ;— 

lutemperaniie  in  drink 

Do         sesual 

Venereal  ditease 

Self-abuse 

Sunstroke   , 

Accident  or  ttyury 

Pregnancy 

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state 

Ia«t«tion     

Uterine  and  ovarian  disDrden. 

Pub«a1y   

•Change  of  life 

Fevers ., 

Privatian  and  overwwk 

%ilepey - _ 

Phthisis  _ 

Disease  of  skull  and  brain  

Old  age    

Otbo'  bodily  diBosaoo  and  diaoEden 

Eioess  of  opium  and  cocarae 

Previous  attacks    „ 

Hereditan' influence  sscerfauned. 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  canses 

Unknown    , 


3-66-1 
0*2 
012 
0-03 


«-«4 
0-36 
12  94) 


l-87-( 
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DnrinK  tiie  year  1900  the  deaths  of  personB  &iBicted  vith  lutuu^ 
nnmbered  376,  viz.,  197  males  and  79  females.  The  following  are  the 
causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  died  from  each  disease  ; — 


Cerebral  DigOMC : — 

Apoplexy  and  paralyaia 

Epilepay  and  convuliiona  

General  paralyBiB 

Maniacal  and  mdoncholie  exhaoatioii  and  decay 

Inflammation  md  other  dis«Me>  of  the  "brain, 

softening,  tumonr,  ftc.    

Thoracic  Disease  : — 

Inflammation  of  luDgt,  plenra,  and  Inoochi  

Pulmonary  conanmptiOD 

Diaeaieofbeart  and  blood-vessels 

Abdominal  Dtieue ; — 

InfUnmutioD  and  nlceration  of  ftomacb,  iotce' 
tinea,  and  peritoneum 

Dyientsry  m&  diarrbcsa 

Albaminaria 

Disease  of  bladder  and  proatate   


I>iaa 


eof  tl 


Typhoid  fovor    

General  debility  and  old  age... 

FiBtoU   

Malignant  diieasw    

Oaogran*  

Raynaud's  Ksease  


AoddMit    , 
Saidde    ... 


i  2 

1 

3 

2  1 
I  9 
1 

3  3 
2 

1  2 

1 
1 

1  2 


The  BToia^  wedrly  cost  <if  mintaming  insane  patients  in  the  hoepitals 
dnring  the  year  1900  iras  abont  10s.  9^.  per  head,  of  whioh  the 
State  paid  9s.  2d.,  the  balance  being  made  up  l^  oontributions  from  the 
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estates  of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by  their  friends.  The  Gubjoined 
table  shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private 
contributions,  from  1891  to  1900  : — 


Ye*!. 

"t^^ 

S^ 

Total  wmAIj 
MWt  per  hwl 

>.  d. 

10     5i 
10    2 

i,? 
9  a 

9    14 
9    2 

a.  d. 
1    8 

».     d. 
12     IJ 

10    7 

if. 

1  7 
1    7 

10  11 
10    5 

10  8 

11  0 

10    91 

Average  for  10  yeaw 

9    6i 

1    7i 

11     1 

The  following  table  gives  a  distribution  of  the  average  weekly  expen- 
diture per  patient  in  each  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the 
year  1900.  The  Kenmore  hoapital  has  only  been  recently  established, 
and  has  the  burden  of  a  comparatively  heavy  initial  cost.  This  insti- 
tution is  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  experience  and  humanity 


lekly  Expendltun  per  Pi 


Ueht,  H 


During  1900  the  total  expenditure  on  the  insane  amounted  to 
XI  21,45^,  of  which  £115,791  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  various 
hospitals,  and  £1,358  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  Lunatic 
Reception  House,  Darlinghurat ;  £3,104  represented  the  expenditure  on 
the  department  generally,  and  £1,200  was  paid  on  account  of  New  South 
Wales  patients  in  South  Australian  institutions.  From  that  amount 
there  falls  to  be  deducted  a  sum  of  £17,600  derived  from  collections, 
etc.,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the  State  at  £103,853.  The  amount  received 
on  account  of  patients  in  the  State  hospitals  was  £17,600,  leaving  the 
net  annual  cost  in  these  institutions  at  £98,190,  equal  to  £23  15s.  4^ 
per  patient.     In  the  course  of  the  last  ton  years  the  number  of  patients 
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resident  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  h(ui  increased  hj  39-62  per  cent., 
while  during  the  same  period  the  increSifie  in  expenditure  has  only 
equalled  21-31  percent. 

Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  FaiTamatta.  At  tlie  end  of  1900 
tbenumberinconfinement  was 54,of  whom  46  were  males  and  8  females, 
as  compared  with  51  twelve  months  before.  The  offences  for  which  the 
criminal  insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar, 
OS  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  number  in 
the  institution  on  the  3l8t  December,  1900  : — 


CH««<«,u-ii.«lb,  ««.»«. 

KnmbecotlDMDe, 

lUhL 

FaoBlm.    1      TDlal. 

Murder  ... 

18 
IS 

4 
2 

"i" 

CDtUiiguidwouac1ing,shootingwithiatoiit,etc... 
Sheep  and  horae  stewing                            

14 

Plioing  obstruction  on  railway  line 

AMtkuft  and  robbery 

46 

8 

Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  ia'iane  is  usuaUy  terminated  by 
the  discharge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  prolMition  wlien  relief 
has  been  afforded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  by  death. 
Omitting  the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  figures 
give  the  departures  during  the  last  t«n  years  : — 


I8M 
18B7 
I8»S 
1809 
1900 


WiOhuRBl. 

BKd. 

RalKvwL 

MiOa. 

PfinilM. 

1U1«. 

Ftaaim. 

Mmitt. 

Faiiu.l«. 

168 

11 

167 

164 

107 

17 

14 

122 

69 

ise 

130 

21 

21 

172 

74 

182 

m 

27 

27 

130 

09 

20 

161 

72 

147 

19 

166 

<J8 

149 

138 

17 

23 

177 

72 

174 

148 

14 

26 

189 

87 

207 

13fl 

31 

35 

189 

60 

1S5 

189 

3J 

29 

197 

79 

1,6S5 

1,370 

233 

230 

1,629 

714 
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Daring  the  period  inchided  in  the  above  table  6,346  male  and  4,050 
female  patients  were  under  treatment ;  tberefOTe  -the  proportdon  per  cent, 
of  the  botol  number  belonging  to  each  class  -was— 


Recovered     „ 2714  33-83 

Relieved 3-73  S'flS 

Died 26-08  HO 

The  returuG  for  the  Bame  period  show  the  following  results  :- — 

AT^ragE  umnal  diachor^es    IBS  160 

Avenge  anoaal  re-sdmitsiona   52  46 

whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or 
relieved,  some  268  per  cent,  of  moles  and  28-8  per  cent,  of  females  are 
re-«dmitted.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the 
probable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  on  an  average  the  annua) 
number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and  deaths  will 
be  represented  in  the  following  proportions  ; — 

Fennuient  recovariei 397  493 

Temporary  recoverios 146  199 

DeathB 458  308 

Hence  it  may  be  said  thmt  out  of  every  thouBaud  males  who  become 
inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  397  will  be  released  from  their 
snfFering  by  recovery,  and  603  only  by  death ;  and  of  females,  the 
proportion  will  be  493  by  recovery,  and  507  by  death.  As  the  avrasge 
age  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the 
comparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  tima 
of  residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  nnmber  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident 
on  a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  yearn  which 
closed  with  1900,  the  average  was  5-28  years  tor  males  and  514  years 
for  females. 

As  the  averse  annual  cost  of  each  pataent  is  £23  15s.  4^.,  every 
person  who  is  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss 
to  the  State  of  about  £125. 
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